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THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  HEV.   C.   A.    L-   RICHARDS,   D.D, 

**  And  they  prayed  Biid  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  «how  wlu'ther  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen.  .  .  .  And 
they  (cavtf  forth  their  loU,  utid  tlie  lot  fell  U|)un  Matthias."— Actji  1.  24. 

IF  there  are  any  New  Testament  precedents  as  to  the  election 
of  officers  it  will  be  well  to  consider  them.  We  need  not 
follow  them  precisely,  but  we  may  catch  their  spirit  and  re- 
adjust their  methods  to  the  present  conditions  of  our  modern 
life. 

We  have  before  ns  in  the  quotation  a  report  of  the  first 
Christian  election.  Already  corruption  and  unfaithfulness  in 
office  bad  shamed  the  little  body  of  citizeuH  in  Christie  common- 
wealth. The  highest  position  among  them  had  been  held  by  an 
unworthy  occupant,  who  had  proved,  treacherous  to  the  common 
caoae,  and  at  last  had  abandoned  his  post  by  suicide,  which  was 
oonfeasion.  That  post  must  be  filled.  His  office  was  to  be 
taken  by  another.  No  distinct  parties  had  formed  themselves. 
The  remaining  apostles  acted  as  a  sort  of  nominating  committee, 
therefore,  and  suggested  two  men  for  the  approval  of  the  faith- 
ful. They  were  both  presumably  fit  men.  In  thoee  days,  when 
names  were  significant,  it  was  something  that  one  was  known  as 
a  son  of  Wisdom,  and  surnamed  Just  or  Upright,  and  the  other 
called  a  gift  of  God.  Such  we  may  believe  they  were — the  one 
a  sober,  thoaghtful  man  of  stem  integrity,  the  other  perhaps  a 
man  of  enthusiastic  mood  with  an  inward  consciousness  of  a 
divine  mission,  and  each  worthy  of  confidence.    It  might  seem 
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a  matter  of  indifif^rftiK^,  which  of  two  thus  commended  aud 
characterized  should  be  choseD.  Yet  none  the  less  the  choice 
was  referred  to  Ood  in  prayer  in  honest  faith  that  his  guidance 
would  be  granted.  And,  solemnized  by  the  act  of  prayer,  the 
people  gavre  forth  their  lots,  or  caafc  their  votes  as  we  should  say, 
and  Hatthias  was  chosen,  and  took  his  place  in  the  Apostolic 
*[ConnciL 

Bat  it  may  be  said  this  was  the  election  of  a  bishop,  and  no 
precedent  for  political  elections.  Certainly  it  was  not  an  im- 
perial or  municipal  election,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  snch  thing  as 
a  Christian  state  or  city.  Bat  it  was  the  choice  of  the  only  ruler 
believers  had  to  choose  and  suggests  by  analogy  what  had  l>een 
their  procedure  on  any  similar  occasion.  For  religion  in  thoee 
simple  days  pervaded  the  whole  man.  Believers  were  all  of  a 
piece  and  looked  for  God's  sanction  everywhere.  They  felt  that 
the  law  of  love  to  Uod  and  man  applied  to  all  human  relations. 
They  would  api}eal  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  guidance  in  their 
devotions  and  their  business,  in  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  and 
the  deeds  of  their  everyday  life. 

Where  they  cast  lots  we  give  votes.  Where  they  referred  the 
decision  to  a  divine  Power,  overruling  the  operations  of  chance, 
we  may  rightly  refer  the  choice  to  the  same  divine  Power, 
working  throcgh  the  higher  mediumof  the  judgment  and  will  of 
men.  We  believe  his  spirit  guides  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  seek  him,  and  that  his  providence  overrules  all 
things  for  the  good  of  his  people.  No  Chriatian  man  shonld 
cast  a  ballot,  therefore,  upon  which  be  would  hesitate  to  invoke 
the  divine  blessing.  If  prayer  and  the  ward  meetings  are 
incongruous  conceptions,  so  much  the  worse  for  modern  polities, 
BO  much  more  the  need  of  purifying  and  reforming  them. 

Perhaps  we  should  understand  a  believer's  duty  better  if  we 
ask  what  is  a  vote.  The  dictionaries  tell  us  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  from  which  the  word  vow  is  taken. 
And  the  common  source  suggests  that  a  vote,  tike  a  vow,  is  a 
solemn  act,  an  act  of  the  Judgment  and  conscience  not  lightly  to 
be  undertaken.  It  is  a  devotion  or  consecration  of  one's  best 
thought  and  resolve  to  the  public  welfare. 
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If  presamably  good  and  fit  men  are  offered  ua  for  choice,  our 
vote  expresses  and  enforces  onr  honest  conviction  as  to  which  is 
the  fitter  and  the  better,  more  likely  to  honor  God  and  serve 
faithfatly  the  brethren.  If  trne  and  wise  men  are  not  thns  set 
before  na,  onr  vote  should,  so  far  as  we  qau  make  it,  express  our 
sense  of  the  unfitness  of  those  proposed  for  our  choice.  If, 
when  the  bishopric  of  Judas  fell  vacant,  any  disciple  felt  sure 
that  neither  Matthias  nor  Barsabas  was  worthy  of  the  ofQce,  I 
think  he  would  rightly  cast  his  lot  for  Luke  or  Mark  or  Apolloa. 
For  not  otherwise  could  he  truthfully  declare  his  judgment  and 
call  upon  God  to  decide  the  election. 

In  those  days  the  state  was  pagan,  and  the  thought  of  a 
Christian  empire  or  municipality  a  remote  and  improbable 
dream.  The  centuries  have  rolled  on  and  the  dream  is  a  reality. 
However  imperfectly  fashioned,  ours  is  a  Christian  community, 
and  we  and  our  fellows,  nominally  believers  in  Jesus,  through  a 
iystem  of  representative  government  are,  in  an  overwhelming 
majority,  its  rulers.  The  responsibility  of  governing  is  upon 
Christian  people,  for  where  they  are  agreed  and  determined 
they  control.  An  election  is  onr  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to 
our  honest  Judgment  of  men  and  measures.  It  is  not  so  much 
our  right  and  privilege  to  take  part  in  it  as  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  and  service.  It  is  a  trust  committed  to  us,  to  be  dis- 
charged without  fear  or  favor. 

And  remember  that  it  is  in  each  case  a  trust  for  a  specific 
purpose.  A  municipal  election  is  of  the  nature  of  a  question 
addressed  to  every  one  of  ua  for  our  honest  judgmeut  upon 
local  afiairs.  We  have  no  right  to  withhold  that  judgment  by 
not  voting  ;  no  right  to  neglect  all  reasonable  opportunities  for 
forming  an  intelligent  judgment ;  no  right  to  let  personal  likiug 
for  this  man  or  that  man  bias  onr  choice.  He  may  be  our 
brother,  our  friend,  onr  next-door  neighbor,  our  partner  in 
business,  he  may  be  the  most  delightful  companion,  the  shrewd- 
est of  wits,  the  most  eloquent  of  orators,  but  the  questien  which 
oar  fellow-citizens  ask  us  is.  Do  we  believe  him  fit  to  help 
gorem  ua,  the  fittest  of  the  candidates  proposed  to  ust    We 

hve  no  right  to  consult  oar  church  prejudices  and  say,  I  will 
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never  vote  for  an  agnostic  or  a  Boman  Catholic,  I  will  always 
favor  a  Methodist  or  Baptist  or  churchman.  We  have  no  right 
to  be  biased  by  any  pecnniary  consideration,  whether  it  be  a 
direct  bribe  of  money  paid  for  voting,  or  a  hope  of  a  fat  con- 
tract, or  the  prospect  of  increase  of  profit  in  our  business  as  the 
resalt  of  a  certain  line  of  policy.  It  is  upon  no  snch  qnestion 
our  solemn  vote  is  recorded.  It  is  solely  and  simply  upon  the 
question,  Is  the  choice  of  this  man  or  that,  and  the  promotion 
tlirough  him  of  certain  measures,  likely  to  farther  the  common 
good,  the  public  benefit  in  this  community  1  He  may  heighten 
the  value  of  our  stock  of  goods,  of  the  plant  in  our  factory,  of 
an  investment  in  certain  lands  or  securities,  but  these  are 
extraneous  considerations,  which  the  Christian  citizen  will 
wholly  disregard.  He  will  refuse  to  be  bribed  by  self-interest 
in  any  form.  He  will  ask  only,  Will  the  man  of  my  choice  best 
forward  the  true  interest  of  my  fellows  and  make  oar  city  or 
state  in  any  way  a  better  home  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
menf 

There  is  one  form  of  delusion  in  this  regard  which  I  cannot 
fail  to  notice.  We  hear  at  every  municipal  election  eloquent 
and  urgent  appeals  to  vote  as  a  Democrat  or  as  a  Bepublican^ 
and  thus  strengthen  a  national  party.  But  your  vote  is  your 
voice,  is  your  answer  to  a  specific  question  as  to  local  aflfairs 
with  which  national  issues  have  nothing  to  do.  You  are  asked 
what  will  you  do  with  the  streets  or  with  the  electric  railroads, 
with  the  sewers,  with  the  city  debt,  with  the  saloons  and  the 
gambling  houses.  As  an  honest  man  can  you  answer,  I  believe 
in  state  rights,  I  demand  a  revenue  tariff,  I  want  Mr.  This  or 
That  for  senator  in  Congress  or  for  president,  I  hate  England,  I 
am  indignant  with  Turkey,  I  am  jealous  of  Japan,  I  covet  Cuba, 
I  desire  to  record  my  historic  judgment  of  the  Civil  War  that 
ended  thirty-one  years  agol  That  is  a  shabby  evasion  of  the 
question,  which  in  the  fear  of  God  you  are  bound  to  answer,  the 
question.  What  do  you  think  of  city  government  in  this  partica* 
lar  year  of  the  Christian  erat  To  be  warped  by  any  fealty  to  a 
national  party  upon  a  local  issue  is  to  lose  sight  of  your  direct 
duty  to  help  form  a  right  public  judgment  on  things  here  at 
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home.  It  ie  60  far  to  forget  your  responsibility  and  abase  your 
specific  trust.  The  question  is  not  which  is  the  more  important, 
the  national  or  the  local  issue,  but  upon  which  you  are  called  to 
adjudicate.  There  may  be  fifty  things  more  important  than  the 
choice  of  a  director  in  a  bank^  or  an  insurance  company,  but  if 
you  have  a  vote  upon  that  choice  it  is  not  honest  or  right  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  that  corporation  to  any  outside 
matter  whatever.  In  a  municipal  election  your  duty  is  solely  to 
the  city. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  perils  of  our  republican  form  of 
government,  our  democratic  rule  of  the  people,  for  and  by  the 
people,  mainly  proceed  from  a  lack  of  conscience  upon  the  part 
of  otherwise  honorable  citizens  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust  as 
voters.  The  corrupt  politicians,  those  who  make  their  living  by 
managing  the  machine,  are  sure  to  cast  their  ballots.  They 
mean  to  succeed  and  use  the  known  methods  of  success. 
They  have  few  scruples.  They  look  upon  politics  as  a  game  and 
play  their  cards  to  win.  They  look  upon  politics  as  a  trade, 
and  industriously  pursue  it.  They  are  true  to  their  mean  ideal, 
and  so  far  more  faithful  than  the  respectable  men  who  shirk 
their  responsibility  at  the  lightest  excuse.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  a  higher  ideal  and  being  false  to  itt  of  punctiliously 
obeying  law  and  neglecting  the  great  trust  of  securing  those  who 
will  duly  frame  and  aflminister  just  and  righteous  lawt  of 
becoming  an  aoeomplice  of  knaves  and  rogues  by  employing 
them  for  party  ends,  or  by  any  lack  of  vigilance  and  fidelity  in 
their  rebuke  t  Such  failure  on  the  part  of  strong  and  true  men 
tempts  weak  and  undecided  men  to  become  rogues  and  knaves. 
OarelesB  citizens  choose  corrupt  officials.  The  criminal  in- 
diflerence  of  decent  men  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  widespread 
municipal  corruption  which  is  our  national  disgrace. 

The  oonsequencea  are  very  grave.  Our  city  anthorities  affect 
a  very  large  part  of  our  life.  Our  state  government,  our 
national  government  comparatively  little  concern  us.  Their  in- 
flnenoe  is  remote  and  indirect.  But  our  municipal  government 
is  directly  felt  upon  our  business,  our  homes,  upon  our  charac- 
ters and  livee. 
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AVe  are  not  yet  disembodied  epirits,  and  while  we  inhabit 
these  earthly  frames,  we  are  not  to  scorn  them,  but  faithfully  to 
guard  them.  How  much  our  city  government  has  to  do  with  the 
physical  health  upon  which  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  its 
citizens  depend  I  By  needless  taxation  it  can  deprive  the  poor 
man  of  necessary  comforts  in  food  and  clothing  and  burden  the 
rich  man  who  could  find  better  uses  for  his  wealth.  It  can  ex- 
pend his  money  upon  costly  buildings  and  showy  improvements, 
can  squander  it  in  wasteful  contracts  and  neglect  the  deep  lying 
sewers,  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  the  insuring  of  pure  water, 
the  paving,  cleaning^  watering  of  the  streets,  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  the  overpopulatiou  of  districts,  the  providing  of  air- 
spaces and  playgrounds,  the  ventilation  of  schoolhouses,  the  due 
prcKiantions  against  the  spread  of  disease.  It  can  permit  or 
forbid  the  multitudinouB  noises  of  jangling  bells  and  factory  and 
locomotive  whistles,  of  jairing  cannonades,  of  riotous  midnight 
carousals,  which  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  disturb  the  rest  and 
wear  out  the  nerves  of  the  many.  It  can  insure  purity  of  food 
and  unadulterated  drags  and  liquors. 

The  city  government  is  no  less  influential  npon  our  intellectual 
life.  It  can  forward  or  depress  the  schools.  It  can  foster  or 
hinder  our  libraries.  It  can  establish,  if  we  will,  galleries  of 
art  and  museums  of  science.  It  can  consider  the  purely 
material,  or  the  higher  side  of  life  also,  its  province.  It  can  ex- 
pend thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people  npon  their  national  birthday,  or  devote  like  sums  to 
supply  them  instruction  and  enlightenment  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

Bat,  above  all,  our  municipal  government  concerns  us  as  a 
strong  moral  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community.  It  has  control 
of  our  public  charity  and  can  breed  idlers  and  paupers  or 
further  self-respecting  industry  and  independence.  It  controls 
our  amusements  and  can  sanction  the  best  or  the  worst  at  its 
pleasure,  can  forbid  or  suffer  the  corrupting  ballet  and  the 
indecent  poster.  It  cannot  eradicate  vice,  but  it  can  make  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  hard.  It  can  make  gambling  perilooa 
and  unattractive.     It  can  secure  inexperienced  youths  from 
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traps  and  pitfalls  in  the  open  streets.  It  can  close  saloons.  It 
can  refuse  licenses  to  those  who  foster  vice  and  deliberately  plot 
the  ruin  of  families.  It  can  see  to  it  that  right  laws  are  made 
and  wrong  laws  repealed  and  all  laws  enforced  while  they  stand 
on  the  statute  book.  It  can  set  an  example  of  reverence  to  law 
by  strictest  abiding  by  the  law.  It  can  thus  permanently  affect 
the  character  of  the  community.  We  do  not  enough  recognize 
the  formative,  the  educational  value  of  well-framed  and  well- 
administered  law.  The  public  conscience  is  largely  developed 
through  legal  injunctions  and  prohibitions  faithfully  required. 
I  am  not  snre  that  the  choice  of  our  bishops  and  clergy  is  as 
influential  upon  the  character  of  this  community  as  the  choice  of 
its  city  officials.  We  go  deeper  with  a  few,  they  ai-e  felt  more 
widely  by  the  many.  The  policeman  for  a  large  part  of  our 
popnlation  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  law.  If  the  chil- 
dren that  swarm  in  our  densely-peopled  quarters  find  that  his 
nniform  always  covers  one  who  is  relentless  toward  flagrant 
vice  and  secret  crime,  who  is  quick  to  protect  innocence  and 
shelter  weakness  ;  if  they  learn  from  their  earliest  years  that  an 
office  at  the  city  hall  means,  in  all  cases,  worth  and  character, 
that  dty  officials  have  not  bought  their  place,  and  are  not  there 
throngh  any  ^'pnlP'  or  favor,  but  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
authority  and  law  because  of  their  recognized  purity,  intelligence, 
and  judgment,  our  ambitious  imitative  youth  will  be  inspired 
with  a  new  impulse.  He  is  ready  to  catch  the  tone  of  those  set 
over  him.  If  he  sees  them  seeking  power  to  use  it  selfishly,  to 
further  schemes  of  personal  promotion,  to  grow  rich  on  public 
plunder,  to  corrupt  other  men,  he  will  be  tempted  to  follow 
their  path.  But  teach  him  a  better  lesson,  let  a  public  official 
be  always  a  devoted  servant  of  the  common  weal,  and  impulsive 
oath  will  catch  a  nobler  inspiration  and  seek  to  become  the 
worthy  citizen,  the  man  of  light  and  leading,  whom  the  people 
will  gladly  entrust  with  power.  So  mighty  is  the  iufluence, 
physical,  intelleotnal,  and  moral  of  sound  mea  iu  high  places. 
I  am  not  declaring  dogmatic  theology,  or  ecclesiastical  polem- 
ice,  or  abstract  ethics,  nor  am  I  advocating  party  politics.  I 
am  preaching  applied  Christianity ;  the  gospel  for  the  need  of 
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the  time ;  plain  and  practical  inBtractiou  in  righteoosness.  I 
emphasize  the  thought  that  Christian  people  must  carry  their 
conscienoe  and  their  judgment,  their  love  of  God  and  their 
neighbor  into  every  department  of  their  life.  It  used  to  be  said 
in  the  days  of  our  national  peril  from  civil  war^  to  all  soldiers 
who  would  ase  the  rights  of  citizens,  vote  as  you  shoot.  Back 
yonr  ballet  and  yonr  bayonet  by  your  ballot,  aimed  at  the  same 
mark.  And  so  I  would  say  to  those  who  are  Christian  soldiers 
and  citizens,  vote  as  you  would  pray.  Back  your  religions  pro- 
fession with  yonr  political  action.  Go  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
secrated spirit  to  the  Lord's  Table  and  to  the  polls.  You  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon  or  Belial  or  Lucifer  or  any  lees  created 
spirit.  You  cannot  divide  yourself  into  any  duplex  personality 
and  be  a  corrupt  voter  and  an  npright  disciple.  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr,  Hyde  are  a  horrible  dream,  not  a  conceivable  reality. 
When  the  politician  is  a  damned  soul,  where  and  what  shall  the 
disciple  be  T  Yet  men  give  bribes  or  wiuk  at  bribery,  furnish  a 
lamp  sum  and  look  carefully  the  other  way  leet  they  should  see 
what  becomes  of  it ;  choose  or  sufTer  others  to  choose  corrupt 
officials,  employ  dirty  toola  and  expect  dirty  work  from  them, 
say  this  is  my  vote,  my  voice,  knowing  that  it  is  not  the  act  of 
their  conscience,  and  none  the  lees  hope  to  retain  a  Christian 
reputation  nndimmed  and  a  Christian  character  untainted.  It 
cannot  be.  There  is  no  leaving  our  religion  outside  the  ward 
room  and  resuming  it  as  we  go  away,  to  church  or  home.  It 
will  be  missing  or  matilated  when  we  look  for  it.  When  we  put 
our  cross  against  the  name  of  a  candidate  we  are  pntttug  a  sig- 
nificant mark  indeed.  We  may  do  it  idly  or  perfunctorily,  but 
it  is  the  sign  of  our  redemption,  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  love  of 
God  for  men.  Dare  we  use  it  thoughtlessly  or  unworthily ! 
Must  it  not  mean.  This  is  my  solemn  jndgment,  an  act  of  faith 
in  the  presence  of  my  Lordf  Must  it  not  mean,  Here,  onoe 
more,  I  bear  my  cross  and  do  my  work  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ;  to  Thee,  O  Disposer  of  our  lota,  I  leave  the  issue ; 
''Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether 
of  these  Thon  hast  chosen"  t 

C.  A.  L-  BiOHASDS. 


BY  H,    H.    PEKRY 


IT  is  the  fasbioD  to  speak  of  certain  questions  relating  to  the 
nature  of  the  Constitntion  as  having  been  settled  by  the 
war.  ''The  arbitrament  of  arms''  is  in  every  one's  mouth.  But 
it  woold  be  unfortunate  to  admit  that  any  interpretation  of  a 
written  document  rested  upon  the  result  of  a  physical  conflict  for 
its  ultimate  sanction.  The  tronble  is,  that  if  we  concede  that 
tlie  Civil  War  gave  any  new  meaning  to  our  organic  law,  we  are 
at  sea  in  determining  the  exact  extent  of  its  operation,  inas- 
mnch  as  no  treaty  of  peace  has  made  it  definite.  Physical  force 
may  overturn  a  constitution,  but  can  never  vary  the  unerring 
jaws  of  thought  to  be  applied  to  its  construction.  If,  while  we 
»tain  the  ConstitntioUf  we  are  at  liberty  to  expound  it,  not  solely 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  logic,  but  according  to  undefined 
notions  of  what  has  been  settled  by  a  confl^ict  of  arms,  we  for- 
ever give  up  the  sacred  principle — precious  since  Magna  Charta 
— a  reliance  upon  the  contents  of  written  guarantees — and  we 
have  a  construction  with  one  foot  on  solid  land  and  the  other  on 
unstable  water. 

Thanks  to  good  lawyers  both  on  and  off  the  bench,  no  such 
method  of  interpretation  has  yet  found  a  place  in  oar  juris- 
pmdence,  and  we  still  have  preserved  to  us  a  written  Ooustitu- 
UoD,  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties  and  our  institutions.  The 
tdments  resulting  from  the  war  are  couched  in  definite 
language ;  afi  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  they  are  on  the 
^lines  of  the  Constitution  as  originally  framed,  and  make  no 
'change  in  the  nature  of  the  federal  system.  But  the  popular 
impresBlon— shared  by  many  eminent  writers  and  speakers  on 
ffthe  subject — seems  to  be  that  the  vexed  controversy  which  ex- 
since  its  formation  as  to  the  true  theory  of  our  government 
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was  incapable  of  nohition  save  by  the  Bword.     It  shall  be  i^ 
purpose  to  show  that  we  can  find  in  the  ConBtitution  itself  a 
conclosire  and  eatisfaotory  explanation  of  its  nature  withoat  re- 
Borting  to  any  objectionable  ground  of  oonstructioa. 

There  have  been  all  along  two  great  schools  of  interpretation. 
It  may  be  stated  that  each  has  been  more  sucoessful  in  attacking 
the  view  advanced  by  the  other  than  in  sustaining  its  own.  The 
position  of  the  one  which  may  be  called  the  Southern  Scliool, 
represented  preeminently  by  Calhoun,  was  that  the  Union  was  a 
compact  between  sovereign  states.  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  states  had  been  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties. 
It  was  difficult  to  show  when  and  where  they  had  in  terms  sur- 
rendered their  sovereignty,  and  still  more  difficult  to  combat  the 
logical  conclosioQ  of  the  states  rights  advocates^  that  being 
sovereign  each  state  had  the  inherent  right  to  determine  when 
there  had  been  an  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  compact  and  to 
withdraw  at  pleasure  from  its  association  with  the  other  states. 
The  doctrines  flowing  from  this  theory  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  pra<;;tically  abandoned  by  all,  and  would  not  require  notice 
were  they  not  still  defended  as  correct  in  the  abstract  by  so 
many  eminent  thinkers  in  the  South,  and  even  conceded  to  be 
tenable  by  some  northern  writerH,  but  admitt/Cd  by  both  to  have 
been  forever  overturned  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

In  order  to  escape  the  conclasiona  from  this  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  leaders  of  what  may  be  called  the  Korthem 
School,  Story  and  Webster,  took  the  position  that,  if  never  be- 
fore united,  the  American  people,  in  forming  the  Constitution, 
became  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union  one  nation,  meaning 
thereby  one  people  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  each  state  are  one  people  for  state  purposes. 
I  do  not  mis-state  the  position  of  this  school.  Their  object  was 
to  meet  the  argument  from  the  separate  sovereignties  of  the 
states  by  the  view  that  there  had  been  a  consolidation  as  to  fed- 
eral purposes  into  one  people,  and  that  therefore  sovereignty, 
for  some  purposes  at  least,  belonged  to  them  as  one  whole. 
Webster  indeed  demonstrated  with  magnificent  ability  that  the 
conclnstons  of  the  Calhoun  school  were  inconsistent  with  the 
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great  fact  that  the  Oonstitntioa  had  created  a  government  and 
clothed  it  withia  its  scope  with  sovereign  powers  ;  bat  those 
oonclosions  flowing  logically  from  Calhoun's  great  premise, 
Webster  went  farther  and  contradicted  that  premise^  that  the 
Oonstitution  was  a  compact  between  distinct  states  by  the  posi- 
tion that  it  was  established  by  the  **  people  of  the  United  States," 
in  the  aggregate,  acting  in  their  collective  capacity.*  From  bis 
day  to  this  writers  on  the  Constitution  have  continued  to  rest 
the  unity  and  indestructible  character  of  our  system  upon  the 
same  foundation.  But  this  conception  is  unsupported  by  the 
facts  of  history  and  utterly  at  variance  with  several  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  often  successfully  combated. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  a  mighty  champion  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  general  government,  said :  **  No  political 
dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  compounding  the 
American  people  into  one  mass.  When  they  act,  they  act  in 
their  states."  He  was  speaking  of  federal  action.  (See  Mo- 
Collocb  r«.  Maryland — 4  Wheaton,  416.)  Calhoun,  though  er- 
roneous in  his  own  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution, 
did  great  service  by  his  masterly  refutation  of  this  theory  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  an  essential  feature  of  federal  government  that  the  people 
of  the  several  states  do  not  in  any  sense  become  consolidated 
into  one  mass  for  any  purpose,  and  though  acting  jointly,  afi  we 
shall  see,  in  establishing  a  general  government,  they  acted  ''not 
afl  individuals  composing  one  entire  nation,  but  as  composing 
the  distinct  states  to  which  they  belong."! 

Nor  is  this  distinction  a  mere  flourish  of  words.  A  false 
philosophy  eventnally  leads  to  errors  in  practice.  **  When  any 
number  of  men  have  made  a  community,  they  have  thereby 
made  that  community  one  body,  with  a  power  to  act  as  one 
body,  which  is  only  by  the  will  and  determination  of  the  ma- 
jority."! The  theory  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
merged  into  one  great  community  to  any  extent,  while  it  may 
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profess  to  recognize  the  Bovereignty  of  the  iDdividnal  etates  as 
to  matters  left  within  their  control^  necessarily  enthrones  the 
will  of  the  aggregate  mass  and  rednoes  the  states  to  mere  de- 
partments, which  were  originally  allowed  their  powers  and  coa- 
tinne  to  exercise  them  by  the  authority  of  the  nation  at  large 
and  by  permission  of  the  national  Constitution.  This  view,  if 
accepted,  would  by  insensible  degrees  destroy  the  states  or  pat 
them  in  the  position  virtually  in  which  they  were  placed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  draft  of  a  constitution,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  governors  should  be  appointed  by  the  president. 
If  it  be  conceived  that  the  rights  of  the  states  are  derived,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  the  whole  people,  it  is  only  a  Hhortstep 
further  to  construe  them  in  some  emergency  as  subordinate  to 
the  will  or  nece^ities  of  the  whole  people.  There  ia  little 
danger  of  such  a  result,  if  it  is  understood  that  we  have  a  Union, 
not  out  of  states  but  of  states,  a  nation — but  a  nation  of  sepa- 
rate peoples — for  then  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  must 
always  be  recognized  as  self-existent,  independent,  and  in- 
violable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Civil  War  is  often  looked  upon 
as  having  been  a  contest  between  the  two  irreconcilable  theories 
of  the  government,  which  have  been  herein  presented,  and  that 
the  result  was  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  The  war,  whatever  its 
practical  effect  in  putting  at  rest  the  contentions  of  the  extreme 
states  rights  advocates,  did  not  set  up  the  counter  theory  which 
destroys  the  federative  character  of  the  Union.  That  feature  of 
our  system  has  ever  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  system.  This  alone  secures  its  elas- 
ticity and  itB  capacity  for  unlimited  extension  and  preserves 
local  self-government 

Count  DeMontelambert,  the  eminent  French  publicist,  though 
an  ardent  partisan  of  the  North,  warmly  declared  that  if  the 
effect  of  our  Civil  War  would  1>6  to  encroach  "  upon  the  sovereign 
independence  of  the  states,  it  would  excite  universal  iudiguatiou 
and  turn  aside  the  sympathies  of  all  the  Liberals  of  Enrope.'**^ 
**  I  fear  for  them  " — the  American  people — he  says,  ''  the  perils 

•  ••  victory  of  the  North,"  pave  25. 
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of  centralization,  the  natural  foundation  of  despotism.'' 
^'American  liberty  divided  into  eeveral  centers  of  life,  thoaght, 
and  action  would  have  many  guarantees  of  enduranoe.''  '^The 
Confltitation  of  1789  substituted  for  a  collection  of  sovereignties  one 
people  not  uniform  but  composed  of  different  states."  **To 
limit  the  central  government  to  functions  strictly  necessary  by 
scmpnlously  reepecting  the  local  liberties  of  the  different  states^ 
is  the  first  duty  of  American  statesmen.*'  It  is  only  by  resisting 
the  temptation  to  lessen  or  limit  the  federal  principle,  he  fur- 
ther says,  ''and  by  preserving  an  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  fed- 
eral tradition  that  America  will  remain  worthy  of  her  glory  and 
her  destiny." 

It  is  no  less  important  that  we  should  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  general  government  within  its  scope  and  the  indissoluble 
character  of  the  Union.  To  the  Union  has  justly  been  attributed 
our  growth  and  prosperity  as  a  people.  It  is  the  sure  bulwark  of 
our  greatness  and  safety.  The  doctrine  of  the  oonstitutional 
right  of  secession  should  disappear  as  completely  from  onr  phi- 
losophy as  it  has  from  the  field  of  practical  politics^  but  it  is  not 
Deoeesary,  in  order  to  refute  the  view  of  the  Oonatitution,  from 
which  this  doctrine  arose,  to  sacrifice  the  federal  principle  of 
GOT  institutions.  The  error  of  the  Calhoun  school  was  not  in  as- 
serting that  it  was  a  Union  between  states,  but  in  conceiving  of 
it  as  being  a  Union  between  the  states,  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
plete political  societies. 

To  catch  the  right  view,  let  us  consider  that  the  kind  of  union 
entered  into  between  the  states  was  quite  different  from  any- 
thing before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  had  been  exam- 
ples of  two  or  more  states  uniting  and  making  one — each  losing 
la  Che  process  its  identity  as  a  distinct  community.  Such  was 
the  incorporate  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  resulting  in  the 
nngle  state  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  also  examples  of 
states  uniting  in  a  confederation — becoming  as  to  foreign  coun- 
tries one  nation  by  virtue  of  their  agreement  to  act  together, 
but  each  remaining  a  complete  and  perfect  state.  This  was  the 
form  of  the  early  Grecian  confederations  ;  this  was  the  form  of 
union  between  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands;  this  was  in 
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fact  oar  form  of  gOTernment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
this  was  the  form  of  a  confederate  republic^  extolled  by  De 
Monteeqniea^  as  having  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  repnblic 
and  all  the  external  force  of  a  monarchy. 

A  necessary  incident  of  such  an  association  of  states  is  that 
each  state  retains  a  complete  political  organization,  and  there- 
fore its  sovereignty ;  consequently  it  has  the  right  to  judge  for 
itself  as  to  all  qnestions  relating  to  the  compact,  and  may  with- 
draw from  the  Union  at  wUl.  Snch  an  act  might  or  might  not 
amount  to  a  violation  of  plighted  faith,  but  could  never  be  termed 
revolution  or  rebellion.  Snch  a  confederacy,  says  Montesquieu, 
might  be  destroyed  on  one  side  but  not  on  the  other.  The 
Union  might  be  dissolved  but  the  individual  states  would  still 
remain  perfect  and  unimpaired.  Oar  southern  political  writers 
have  based  their  argument,  in  support  of  the  extreme  doctrines 
of  that  school,  uiM>n  the  assumptioa  that  such  is  the  character 
of  our  system,  (See  Alexander  H,  Stephens^s  **  War  Between 
the  States.") 

But  the  unhappy  experience  of  the  country  with  the  defects 
of  the  old  Confederation  and  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
caused  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  devise  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment far  different  from  the  confederated  republic  of  Mon- 
tesquieu. What  they  did  determine  on  seems  to  have  been 
almost  an  inspiration.  It  was  in  the  iirst  place  to  strengthen 
the  general  government  by  endowing  it  with  power  not  only  to 
legislate  for  the  states  but  to  legislate  for  and  act  npon  indi- 
yidaals.  Formerly  the  general  government  bad  no  such  direct 
power.  Xay,  more,  it  was  to  establish  a  general  government 
with  power  to  intervene  between  the  people  and  their  own  local 
governments,  to  protect  them  against  the  encroachments  by  their 
local  legislatures  upon  certain  cardinal  rightii  and  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  factious  majority  in  their  own  states.  This  was 
emlxMlied  in  a  provision  by  which  the  United  States  secured  to 
the  people  of  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government  and  la 
the  provisions  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  etc.  The  principle 
was  extended  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Here  was  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  guarantee  reciprocally  given  by  the  people 
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^f  the  respective  states  against  their  several  local  governmentF. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  at  this  day  that  any  student  of  oar 
institutions  conld  not  x>erceive  that  the  intxodaction  of  these  two 
features  involved  an  entirely  new  departure  and  was  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  continuation  of  the  former  status  of  the 
asBociated  states.  It  involved  not  simply  a  change  in  the  super- 
structure, but  a  change  In  the  foundation.  A  resort  was  abso- 
lately  necessary  to  the  original  action  of  the  people,  the  very 
basis  of  all  organization.     There  must  be  a  new  Genesis  ! 

The  state  governments  being  themselves  only  the  agents  of 
the  people,  were  not  competent  to  subject  them  to  the  power  of 
an  independent  legislature,  reaching  every  foot  of  their  territory 
and  acting  directly  upon  the  citizen,  not  only  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  governmenbs,  but  if  need  be  in  defiance 
of  them.  The  right  to  exercise  such  a  function  of  sovereignty 
could  only  l>e  granted  by  the  people.  ''The  legislative  cannot 
transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any  other  hands,  for  it 
being  but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people,  they  who  have  it 
oaanot  pass  it  over  to  others/'^ 

AgaiD,  the  erection  of  an  independent  authority  to  stand 
between  the  citizen  and  the  state  government  could  only  be 
effected  by  going  behind  the  state  government  to  the  source  of 
all  power,  the  people  themselves.  This  was  a  decidedly  new 
advance  by  which  a  second  government  was  called  into  being  as 
a  check  upon  the  first.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  was  not  so  much  the  formation  of  a  league 
between  the  states,  but,  as  Webster  justly  put  it,  the  creation  of 
on  originsd  government  by  the  direct  action  of  the  people.  Here 
lies  the  distinction  between  a  federal  government — using  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense — and  any  form  of  confederation.  A 
confederation  is  a  union  between  states  already  perfectly  organ- 
ijed  and  retainingsuch  organization.  It  is  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  state  governments.  The  common  government  so  created, 
if  it  can  be  properly  called  a  government,  is  but  an  agency  of 
tiie  several  state  governments  and  exercises  only  powers  derived 
from  the  state  governments.     Practically  it  can  only  legislate 

•Loeke,  ]  141. 
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Bnbject  to  their  approval.  A  federation  is  a  nnion  between  the 
peoples  of  several  atatea  interlocking  with  each  other  behind 
their  local  organizations,  acting  not  as  perfectly  organized  Bocie- 
ties  but  in  their  unorganized  capacity.  The  general  government 
80  formed,  though  created  by  the  joint  action  of  several  peoples 
instead  of  the  action  of  a  single  people,  nevertheless  rests  as 
truly  as  the  state  governments  upon  the  direct  action  of  the 
people  behind  all  organization^  and  its  powers  are  in  no  sense 
derivative,  but  are  original  and  inherent  and  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  powers  of  the  local  government.  Just  as  a 
single  people  create  by  their  will  a  several  government  and  by 
that  act  become  organized  into  a  single  state — so  several  x>eople 
by  their  joint  wills  create  a  general  government,  and  by  that  act 
become  organized  into  a  composite  or  federal  state.  Such  a 
nnion,  therefore,  is  not  a  means  by  which  i)eople  already 
organized  form  an  external  alliance  but  a  means  whereby  they 
become  organized.  Kevertheleas,  although  so  uniting,  they  do 
not  nnite  as  individuals  ;  and  herein  such  a  union  difiTers  from  a 
consolidated  republic.  In  a  oonsolidated  republic,  the  people 
of  aU  the  territory,  being  merged  into  one  community,  are 
united  as  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  all  or  a  part 
of  the  powers  of  government,  lu  such  a  case  the  whole  {>eople 
act  as  one  body,  possess  one  will,  and  create  a  general  govern- 
ment by  the  action  of  a  single  will.  In  a  federal  republic  there 
is  a  joint  action  of  several  wills  in  creating  a  general  govern- 
ment The  latter  represents,  therefore,  not  the  will  or  power  of 
the  people  in  the  aggregate  but  the  power  of  several  peoples  to 
the  extent  of  their  joint  action,  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  rests  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Constitution,  which  expresses 
the  extent  of  this  joint  action  and  cannot  be  broadened  one 
hair's  breadth  beyond.  A  state  government  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  representing  the  whole  power  of  a 
single  people,  not  specifically  granted  to  the  general  government, 
may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  that  conimanity  except  when 
limited  by  the  state  constitution.  But  the  important  thing  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  state  government,  is  that  there 
being  in  a  federal   republic  no  consolidation  of  the  several 
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peoples  into  a  single  commnnity,  the  state  government  exista  not 
by  sufferance  of  the  people  at  large  bat  is  created  by  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  i>eop]e  of  a  separate  commimity,  and  its 
powers,  therefore,  are  also  Inherent  and  original. 

Webeter  and  Story  argued  that  because  the  Union  was  not 
made  between  the  state  governments,  it  was  therefore  a  union 
between  individuals,  and  there  is  consequently  one  homogeneous 
nation.  Calhoun  said  it  is  not  a  union  between  individuals, 
therefore  it  is  a  anion  between  organized  states,  and  consequently 
only  a  compact  or  league.  Each  reached  a  radically  erroneous 
conclusion,  though  the  premise  of  each  was  correct.  It  is  not  a 
union  between  perfectly  organized  states,  acting  through  their 
governments ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  a  anion  between  the  people 
as  individuals. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  shows  that 
no  individual  acted  except  as  a  part  of  the  community  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  will  of  each  community  was  a  unit,  into 
wliich  all  individual  wills  were  merged  ;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment was  formed  not  by  the  action  of  the  whole  people  as  a  unit, 
bat  by  the  action  of  several  units — ^to-wit :  the  several  wills  of 
different  commanities.  Kor  did  they  agree  to  ever  act  in  any 
other  manner.  The  Constitution  did  not  provide  for  any  futare 
action  by  the  people  of  the  Union  as  one  whole.  In  every  pro- 
vision it  contemplates  action  by  the  people  as  composing  the 
different  communities  to  which  they  belong.  The  people  of  the 
different  states  did  not,  therefore,  in  organizing,  form  them- 
selves into  one  community  for  any  purpose,  though  it  was 
perfectly  competent  for  them  to  so  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  was  the  conclusion  of  Calhonn  correct  t 
Did  they  because  they  acted  in  the  beginning  as  separate  com- 
manities and  remained  such  even  for  federal  action,  retain  their 
separate  existence  as  independent  sovereign  states  f  Disquisi- 
tion, Calhoun's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  page  117. 

There  is  a  sense,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  several  states  con- 
tinued to  be  states  and  continued  to  be  sovereign,  and  these 
terms  are  applied  to  them  with  reference  to  their  reserved 
powers,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  placed  upon  these  ex- 
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preasions  when  so  used.  We  fall  into  error  when  we  attach  a 
strictly  scientific  meaning  to  words  which  are  not  intended  to  be 
BO  taken,  even  though  found  in  solemn  docnments.  A  state  has 
been  properly  defined  by  Alexander  K.  Stephens,  page  204, 
"War  Between  the  States,"  as  **a  community  organized  with  all 
the  powers  and  functions  of  government  within  itaelf."  Cer- 
tainly the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  did  not  leave  the  states 
in  poeeession  of  the  complete  powers  of  government,  nor  was 
the  Union  formed  between  people  acting  as  states  already 
organized,  but  between  people  who  by  the  very  act  of  union,  not 
only  jointly  organized  a  general  government,  but  by  the  same 
act  severally  reorganized  their  own  state  governments.  Every- 
thing went  back  to  first  principles.  The  fact  that  the  several 
state  legislatures  assented  to  the  Constitution  cuts  no  figore.  It 
rests  for  its  authority  as  all  admit  upon  the  action  of  the  people 
of  the  several  states  in  conventions  assembled.  The  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  was  in  reality  a  reorganization,  ab  initio.  It 
was  a  revolution.  Calhoun  asserted  that  the  Constitution  made 
'*  no  change  in  the  relation  of  the  states  as  they  existed  under 
the  Confederation  ;  there  was  only  a  different  organization.'' 
Bat  how  much  is  involved  in  that  word  ''only"  I  "The 
statee,"  he  says,  '* preceded  the  United  States,  which  were 
created  by  (heir  agency."  But  be  overlooked  the  fact  that  while 
chronologically  the  states  were  anterior,  the  eflect  of  the  new 
organization  made  them  logically  coetaneous  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  as  if  the  people  of  the  several  states  had  erased 
all  that  was  done  before,  dissolved  their  own  organizations, 
independent  and  complete,  up  to  that  time,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  they  had  been  perfect  political  societies,  stripped  their 
own  state  governments  of  certain  powers,  and  as  peoples  in  their 
revolutionary  capacity  reorganized  in  a  twofold  manner — 
organizing  jointly  with  each  other  into  a  general  state  and 
organirjtig  severally  into  individual  states.  The  structure  of 
our  political  society,  therefore,  presents  two  organizations — one 
formed  by  the  Joint  action  of  several  distinct  communities ;  the 
other  by  the  action  of  a  single  community — producing  two 
governments ;   each  resting  on  the  same  original  basis ;   each 
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sovereign  in  its  Bphere ;  neither  subordinate ;  the  two  coordi- 
nate. It  took  both  to  make  a  complete  organization.  It  took 
both  not  only  *'to  make  a  complete  government,''  as  Calhoun 
conceded,  bat  it  took  both  to  make  a  complete  state. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  a  state  could  withdraw 
and  still  be  perfect,  because  as  an  organization  it  possessed  all 
the  powers  of  government  and  had  simply  delegated  certain 
powers  to  the  central  government ;  it  had  a  state  government 
competent  to  exercise  such  powers  if  resumed.  But  after  the 
Constitution  the  people  of  no  individual  state  were  organized  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government  within  themselves ; 
they  had  erected  a  new  state  government  without  certain  essen- 
tial powers  ;  they  had  created  a  new  and  exclusive  organ  jointly 
with  the  people  of  other  states  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
The  whole  political  structure  of  society  had  been  remodeled  and 
no  longer  conld  any  ntate  l>e  said  to  be  a  perfect  organization  in 
itself.     It  was  complete  only  as  part  of  the  Union. 

The  people  of  the  several  communities  did  not  therefore  re- 
main separate  states  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Did  they 
xetain  their  sovereignty  T  Sovereignty  is  not  an  entity  to  be 
ted  or  reserved  by  mention.  It  necessarily  exists  where  the 
conatraction  of  a  society  puts  it.  Jefferson  Davis,  *'Eise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederacy,"  pages  10-1,  lays  it  down  as  an  ele- 
mentary truth  "  that  political  sovereigaty  does  not  reside  in  un- 
organized or  partially  organized  masses  of  individaals,  but  in 
the  people  of  regularly  and  permanently  organized  states.''  The 
people  of  any  oommnnity  assume  permanent  sovereignty  only  by 
becoming  a  completely  organized  body  politic — they  are  sov- 
ereign by  virtue  of  being  organized  to  exert  sovereign  powers. 
The  people  of  each  Btate  in  the  Union  are  sovereign  for  certain 
purposeH  jointly  with  the  people  of  the  other  states  as  organized 
into  the  United  States ;  they  are  sovereign  as  to  their  reserved 
powers  within  their  state  organizations  ;  they  are  only  com- 
pletely organized  and  therefore  only  completely  sovereign  as 
members  of  the  Union. 

It  is  manifest  that  short  of  revolution  there  could  be  no  dis- 
memberment of  such  a  system.     The  people  inhabiting  the  ter- 
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ritory  comprising  what  was  formerly  a  distinct  and  perfect 
Btate  might  undertake  to  withdraw  from  the  Uoion,  bat  they 
could  not  in  doing  so  act  as  a  state.  Outside  of  the  Union  they 
have  no  organization  as  a  perfect  state,  but  are  merely  a  ^'par- 
tially organized  mass  of  individuals,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Davis. 

It  is  true  the  people  of  any  community,  in  originally  organ- 
izing into  a  body  politic,  act  for  the  time  being  in  a  sovereign 
capacity.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  each 
state  so  acted  in  forming  the  Uaiou  up  to  the  point  of  organiza- 
tion. But  when  the  original  and  supreme  will  of  any  people 
has  organized  into  a  government,  the  sovereignty  of  the  com- 
munity is  merged  into  the  body  politic  or  society  so  organized. 
It  can  only  be  resumed  by  the  people  en  masse  by  a  revo- 
lution. 

''The  great  end  of  men's  entering  into  society  being  the  en- 
joyment of  their  properties  in  peace  and  safety  and  the  great 
instrument  of  that  being  the  laws  established  in  that  society,  the 
first  and  fundamental  law  is  the  establishing  of  the  legislative 
power.  This  legislative  is  not  only  the  supreme  power  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  is  sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  bauds  where 
the  oommonity  have  once  placed  it.'''*= 

Had  the  people  of  the  several  states,  each  acting  in  such 
original  sovereign  capacity,  agreed  to  form  together  a  single  in- 
corporate state,  as  they  had  the  power  to  do,  all  will  admit  there 
conld  afterwards  have  been  no  withdrawal  from  such  an  organi- 
zation. Would  their  separate  sovereignty  have  then  been  re- 
tained f  No  one  will  so  pretend.  When  acting  in  the  same 
capacity  they  formed  with  the  people  of  other  states  an  or- 
ganization equally  fundamental  and  original,  though  compound 
and  not  consolidated,  the  same  result  followed.  Had  they  as 
perfect  states  entered  into  a  compact  and  each  retained  its  com- 
plete organization,  the  arrangement  would  have  been  secondary 
— there  would  have  resulted  a  league,  and  any  state  could  with- 
draw at  will.  But  the  direct  creation  of  a  government  with  in- 
dependent sovereign  and  exclusive  powers  was  an  original  or- 
•  Looke  In  *'  ClrU  Qovernmeni,*'  ytage  134. 
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ganization — it  was  the  cryBtallizatioQ  of  the  forces  of  the  oozn- 
manitiee  into  organized  society.  The  diBruption  of  the  bands 
of  SDch  society  is  revolution. 

It  hafi  been  arged  that  several  of  the  states,  in  ratifying  the 
CoDStitntionf  adopted  resolutions  ''asserting  that  the  powers 
given  in  the  Constitution  being  granted  by  the  people,  they  had 
the  right  to  resume  them  when  necessary  to  their  happiness.^' 
These  could  only  amount  to  a  reaasertion  of  the  general  right  of 
revolution.  If  they  meant  more^  like  clauses  in  a  grant  re- 
pugnant to  the  body,  they  amounted  to  nothing.  People  cannot 
escape  the  necessary  and  logical  results  of  a  solemn  act  by  decla- 
rations inconsistent  therewith.  We  must  form  our  judgment  by 
what  ia  actually  done.  Often  men  build  ''better  than  they 
know." 

So  far  as  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  war,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  patriots  in  the 
North  were  animated  by  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  people  of  the  South  were  stirred  by  a 
jealous  devotion  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  which  they 
honestly  believed  to  be  imperiled.  The  victory  of  one  side,  the 
bloody  protest  by  the  other,  the  heroism  of  both,  have  doubtless 
aerved  to  plant  deep  in  the  public  mind  a  just  recognition  of 
both  the  great  cardinal  principles  underlying  onr  iDBtitutionSj 
upon  the  proper  understanding  of  which  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try depend& 

I  am  aware  that  the  proper  analysis  of  the  relations  of  fed- 
erated states  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  jurisprudeuce,  and  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
gone  over.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  think  I  could  con- 
nate anything  new  to  the  great  current  of  thought  which  has 
through  this  subject  -,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  extract 
from  its  discussion  that  presentation  which  seems  to  me  best  to 
preserve  and  harmonize  the  essential  principles  of  our  system  of 
government  I  have  advanced  no  theory,  but  simply  called 
ittention  to  certain  undeniable  facts  in  the  natore  and  construc- 
tion of  that  system.  If  we  keep  these  steadily  in  view,  we  see 
rise  before  us  the  true  image  of  a  federal  state. 
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It  does  not  consist  on  the  one  hand  of  the  incorporate  uoion 
of  several  commanities,  even  for  specific  purposes — nor  on  the 
other  of  the  mere  association  of  states  already  perfect  under  a 
common  government.  It  ifl  a  complex  bnt  original  political 
Bociety^  into  which  the  people  of  distinct  communities  organize 
themselves,  forming  jointly  a  general  government  for  special 
pnrpoees  and  creating  severally  individual  governments  for  the 
remaining  purposes  of  organized  society — the  two  governments 
being  each  original,  each  sovereign  in  its  sphere,  and  being 
both  necessary  to  a  perfect  organization  and  to  complete  state- 
hood— an  august  and  indissoluble  structure  pervaded  through 
its  entire  framework  with  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  fundamental  law,  opposing 
against  foreign  aggression  a  solid  exterior,  and  in  its  internal 
arrangement  preserving  liberty  by  a  nnique  division  of  powers 
between  two  organs  of  authority. 

8uch  is  the  model  which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  our  country 
to  exhibit  to  the  world.  May  it  not  be  said  that  this  form  of 
government  has  been  divinely  provided  as  the  habitation  for 
liberty,  regulated  by  lawl  In  it  modern  democracy  will  find 
room  for  safe  and  unlimited  expansion  ;  private  rights  will  find 
Becurity  against  the  license  of  absolute  republicanism  and  indi* 
vidnal  and  local  interests  opportunity  for  development  within 
the  most  extended  states.  Under  its  colossal  arches  the  whole 
earth  will  eventually  find  unity  and  peace  with  freedom. 

H.  H.  Perry, 


OUR  ARISTOCRACY. 


BY  ROBERT  N.   RREVK£. 


**  Rlebee  are  attended  with  laxory,  aad  tozary  eods  tn  deBpotlBm,"— Ehasvits. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States,  enjoying  aa  they  do  their 
free  institutions,  ahoald  be  the  last  to  be  confronted  with 
a  problem  of  aristocracy  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
as  well  as  a  remarkable  and  a  dangerous  one,  that  we  are  rapidly 
drifting  away  from  our  old  social  democracy  and  becoming 
worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  wealth  and  titles.  This  fact  is  more 
noticeable  in  our  large  cities,  where  the  greatest  wealth  is  con- 
centrated and  where  the  wealthiest  and  oldest  families  reside. 

Of  couree,  every  Intelligent  American  citizen  knows  that 
under  the  present  laws  of  our  country  it  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish an  aristocracy  like  that  of  England.  Ab  long  as  our  federal 
constitution  stands  unchanged,  just  so  long  will  an  aristocracy  by 
right  of  birth  be  an  impossibility  in  this  country.  But  while  it 
is  true  that  aristocracy  sanctioned  by  our  laws  is  dead,  it  is  also 
true  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  aristocracy  abroad  in  our  land  that 
is  sanctioned  and  kept  alive  by  a  vast  mcyority  of  our  very 
wealthy  citizens,  who,  urged  on  by  a  flattering  press,  see  no 
barm  in  liecoming  Anglonianiaca  and  building  up  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth  in  the  midst  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  only 
explanation  that  can  be  given  for  this  un-American  spirit  is  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  enormous  private  fortunes — fortunes 
which  dwarf  the  magnificent  incomes  of  the  wealthiest  European 
kings,  princes,  or  emperors. 

These  fortunes,  inherited  as  they  are  and  will  be  by  descend- 
ants for  generations,  are  fast  forming  rich  families  whose  wealth 
acquired  so  easily  nearly  always  combines  a  spirit  of  contempt 
for  those  who  have  not  the  power  to  enjoy  the  same  grandeur 
and  luxury  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
spirit  of  contempt  is  made  absurd  when  we  remember  that  the 
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fonndatioDs  for  these  inimenee  fortanea  were  laid  but  twenty-five 
or  fifty  years  ago  by  mea  who  were  in  the  humblest  of  pursuits.  ^ 

Id  a  country  like  ours  it  is  a  blessing  that  the  poor  can  so>^ 
easily  attain  the  greatest  riches  and  the  highest  honors,  but  this 
blessing  is  soon  transformed  into  a  curse  when  the  families  of 
these  same  men  employ  their  wealth  in  a  mad^  vain  endeavor  to 
outrival  each  other,  parade  themselves  before  the  public,  apefl 
the  fashions  of  foreign  countries,  and  marry  their  daughters  to 
titled  foreigners ;  all  to  the  mystery  and  astonishment  of  the 
average  American,  who  haa  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
secrets  of  his  wealthy  countrymen  and  who  still  prefers  the^ 
memory  or  accinaintance  of  our  statesmen  and  authors  to  that  of 
the  most  aristocratic  of  princes  or  wealthiest  of  plutocrats.     It 
is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied  that  our  very  wealthy  citizens 
are  becoming  chronic  disparagers  of  whatsoever  is  American 
and  slavish  admirers  of  all  that  is  European. 

Let  it  be  anuounced  that  a  titled  foreigner  is  about  to  visit  oar 
country,  and  it  is  surprising  how  peculiarly  vigilant  our  pluto- 
crats are  in  hunting  up  and  patronizing  this  interesting  person- 
age. For  weeks  previous  to  his  arrival  society  is  busy  preparing 
for  his  visit.  The  newspapers  are  filled  with  his  doings,  aa  well 
as  all  particulars  of  the  preparations  that  are  being  made  for  his 
entertainment. 

The  instant  he  lands  at  New  York  he  is  an  object  of  idolatry. 
The  plutocrats  see  in  him  a  different  being  than  themselves. 
'Women  hover  about  him  like  moths  about  a  light  f  the  men,  if 
we  may  so  call  them,  ape  his  every  move.  In  every  mauner 
possible  they  humiliate  the  American  citizen.  Wherever  he 
stops  carious  crowds  throng  the  neighborhood  anxious  to  see  a 
real  live  nobleman.  He  cannot  take  a  walk  or  a  drive  unless  he 
becomes  the  center  of  a  fawning  crowd,  who  eagerly  watch  his 
movements  and  then  run  off  to  practice  them  upon  the  first 
acquaintance  they  chance  to  meet 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  this  snobbish  spirit  is 
catered  to  by  Americans.  It  is  seen  on  oar  streets,  on  our  rail- 
roads, in  our  stores,  in  our  hospitals,  in  oar  churchee,  and  it  is 
seen  even  in  the  selection  of  our  graveyards. 
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Od©  of  the  largest  jewelry  hoosefi  in  the  Uuited  States  recently 
displayed  a  miniature  painting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
highest  titled  aristocrat  in  the  world.  These,  the  jeweler  said, 
were  becoming  very  fashionable  among  the  **  upper  set."  Think 
of  American  womanhood  slandered  by  a  few  society  leaders^  by 
women  who  chose  to  wear  at  their  throats  the  portrait  of  a  man 
whose  manners  are  far  better  than  his  morals. 

Many  instances  of  ''total  depravity*'  among  our  people  may 
be  cited. 

Bean  Brummell  is  pat  upon  the  stage  and  the  words  of  that 
miserable  creature  are  listened  to  with  delight  and  almost  venera- 
tion. Shields  and  coat  of  arms  are  painted  upon  private  car* 
riagea  and  nnmberless  devises,  fashions,  and  manners  show  only 
too  plainly  the  tendency  of  our  people. 

The  press  itself  is  not  free  from  this  plutocratic  fever.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  late  secretary  of  state,  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  a 
certain  western  newspaper  devoted  but  two  columns  in  annonnc- 
ing  the  death,  while  a  few  months  later  it  devoted  almost  an 
entire  front  page  in  describing  the  marriage  of  a  lady  of  wealth 
to  a  French  nobleman. 

Another  western  paper,  published  in  Chicago,  prints  every 
morning  half  a  column  or  more  of  reading  matter  entitled 
"Qneer  Sprigs  of  Gentility.^'  Under  this  heading  there  is 
gathered  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  earls,  dukes,  marquises,  etc. ; 
enough  from  which  a  good-sized  volume  might  be  compiled. 
Often  theee  articles  consist  of  nothing  more  than  bits  of  royal 
scandal  or  examples  of  royal  extravagance  appalling  to  the  mind 
of  every  fair-minded,  democratic  American  citizen.  These 
articles,  no  doubt,  are  read  eagerly  by  the  fastidious  belles  of 
society,  as  well  as  by  thousands  of  poor  ill-advised  shopgirls 
who  receive  their  only  ideas  of  royalty  from  reading  such  trash. 

The  following  description  of  a  conveyance  owned  by  one  of 
America's  multi-millionaires  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  PaU 
MaU  Gnzeile  and  was  immediately  copied  by  an  army  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  It  illustrates  the  doings  of  a  wealthy  American 
citizen  abroad : 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  this  morning  one  of  the  most  per- 
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fectly  appointed  and  splendidly  horsed  coaches  that  has  been  seen  in 
London  thiayear  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Metropole.  The  horses 
were  four  beautifully  matched  bright  bays,  with  two  grand  creatures  at 
the  pole.  The  coachman  and  ^uard  were  as  perfect  In  their  way  as  the 
wheelers.  They  were  dresHed  in  blue  coats  tliat  titled  without  a 
wrinkle,  and  white  breeches  that  did  not  crease  even  ut  tlie  back  of  the 
knees.  Their  faces  were  round  and  smooth  and  sleek  and  clean  stiaven, 
and  liieir  complexions  were  exquisite  pink  and  white.  The  harness, 
golii  plated,  U>re  little  pold  horses,  eacli  one  willi  the  initial  '*C" 
ftamod  in  stars.  On  each  of  liie  doors  of  the  resplendent  vehicle  was 
the  monogram  "A.  C,"  and  on  the  liiiid  panel  was  a  device  of  the 
union  jack  and  stars  and  stripes  mingling  graceful  folds  above  the 
initials  "A.  C."  Tlds  device  suggested  tlie  nolde  dream  of  Anglo- 
Aiuerican  uuiiicatiou. 

Sorely  Etiropeane  have  good  reasons  to  ask  the  AmericaDS 
where  they  keep  their  boasted  simplicity  ! 

Even  the  charch  is  not  free  from  the  dominating  iutluenee  of 
this  detestable  Rpirit  of  our  rich  Aniericaus.  Caste  is  greater  in 
the  churches  in  this  country  tliau  it  is  in  England  where  title 
forms  a  passport  There  are  rapidly  becomio^  churches  for  the 
rich  and  charchee  for  the  poor.  Great  churches  are  built  eon- 
taining  costly  decorations  and  luxurious  furnishings.  Finely 
upholstered  seats  are  partitioned  o€f  and  rented  at  an  enormous 
price,  thus  allowing  a  genteel  audience  to  commune  with  the 
Lord  en  famiUe,  while  the  *' common  herd"  is  kept  in  the  rear, 
if  not  out  of  the  church  entirely.  In  this  way  the  wealthy 
owner  of  a  pew  can  always  be  sure  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  his 
highly  salaried  pastor  all  the  teachings  of  Christ  (the  friend  of 
the  poor)  without  straining  his  ears  or  offending  his  dignity  by 
Bitting  beside  some  person  unknown  to  him^  not  quite  so  well 
born,  so  wealthy,  or  bo  finely  dressed.  How  embarrassing  a 
place  heaven  would  be  to  one  of  our  aristocratic  pew-holders 
Bhould  he  find  that  the  celestial  paradise  was  also  occupied  by 
persons  who  may  have  died  paupers. 

Now  then,  what  doea  all  this  aristocratic  feeling  meanf 
Samuel  Johnson  onoe  said  that  he  who  baa  built  for  use  till  use 
is  supplied  must  begin  to  build  for  vanity.  Are  the  Americans 
money-mad  and  having  secured  money  in  plenty  are  they  going 
mad  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  something  that  will  place  them 
upon  a  x>ede8tal  above  their  fellow-men  t    If  so,  we  can  never 
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stop  the  craviog  of  our  very  wealthy  toward  an  aristocracy. 
For  any  social  life  which  has  for  its  object  a  life  spent  in  the  vain 
and  envious  desire  to  outdo  a  neighbor  in  pomp,  glitter,  and 
clamor  is  in  spirit  and  in  fact  an  aristocracy — a  bubble  aristoc- 
racy perhaps,  but  nevertheless  au  aristocracy.  Oar  country, 
though  in  its  infancy,  has  already  more  large  fortunes  than  any 
other  country  on  the  globe  ;  more  money  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
than  any  other  nation.  Families  of  enormous  wealth  have 
^epmng  up  like  mushrooms  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  die 

I  soon  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  family  fortunes  will  increase. 

We  have  laws  of  inheritance,  and  to  preserve  an  increase  in 
family  riches  requires  but  common  sense  and  a  clerk-like  routine 
vintil  at  last  it  becomes  an  institution — an  institution  of  aristoc- 
racy right  in  the  midst  of  our  republican  equality. 

What  will  it  mean  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  f  Already 
our  country  is  too  strongly  marked  with  the  aristocracy  which 
this  enormous  wealth  has  produced.  We  can  readily  see  that  a 
pride  of  the  most  odious  kind  is  fast  being  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  those  families  who  have  risen  bo  suddenly  to  aflluence 
and  social  distinction,  and  the  most  objectionable  feature  is  that 
money  is  always  the  mere  ground  of  distinction,  for  our  aristoc- 
racy are  far  from  being  well  educated. 

It  may  be  human  nature,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  aa 
their  wealth  increases  their  pride  invariably  becomes  greater. 
They  desire  to  forget  their  former  associates,  lose  themselves  in 
the  false  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  become  mere  grovelers  at  the 
feet  of  title  and  European  customs.  Wealth  having  been 
achieved,  their  great  desire  seems  to  be  to  add  fresh  luster  to  the 
famUy  name  by  giving  the  hand  of  a  daughter  in  marriage  to 
some  nobleman.  Qirls  are  told  to  look  npon  work  as  a  disgrace 
and  the  only  achievements  in  life  desirable  seem  to  be  to  dress 
fashionably,  to  court  titles,  read  novels,  and  marry  some  one  on 
the  same  social  scale,  morals  and  brains  not  counting. 

Tonng  men  are  taught  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 

means  by  which  their  fathers  rose,  and  to  give  their  time  to  the 

ly  of  fashions  and  the  conventional  rules  of  society ;   to 

follow  fashions,  not  because  they  are  good,  but  because  they  are 
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faehioDS.  8urely  with  these  facts  staring  as  in  the  face  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  say  that  the  real  scum  of  American  society  is  the 
wealthy  Anglomaniao. 

Without  seeing  the  tendency  of  their  aristocratic  bearings  oar 
very  wealthy  are  fast  threatening  the  very  fonndations  of  onr 
institntions  with  their  Enropeanized  manners  and  fashions  and 
their  dislike  of  the  common  people.  By  building  np  a  bothouse 
aristocracy  they  are  fast  breeding  another  and  more  fiery 
element  in  American  society — anarchy.  They  are  building  up 
au  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Their 
selfishness  and  total  disregJird  for  the  happiness  of  other  human 
beings  less  fortunate  than  themselves  are  without  doubt  widen- 
ing the  gulf  in  the  social  relations  of  onr  people. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  dangers  which  this  aristocratic  spirit  is 
developing,  all  this  empty  parade  of  pride,  this  glitter  and 
envious  extravagance  would  be  of  little  consequence.  But  it  is 
of  consequence  and  great  consequence  because  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  morals  of  onr  nation^  and  that  part  will 
never  be  remedied  so  long  as  wealth  constitatea  the  chief  title  to 
what  is  called  good  society.  Look  at  the  enormous  defalcations 
in  America  In  the  last  few  years.  In  1893  the  known  defalca- 
tions amounted  to  $19,000,000.  In  1894  they  had  increased  to 
over  $25,000,000,  and  in  1896,  from  all  appearances,  they  will 
exceed  those  of  1894. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  evils  with  which  a  com- 
munity can  be  afllicted.  The  splendor  of  which  onr  wealthy 
are  so  extravagantly  fund  is  fast  asserting  itself  with  extraordi- 
nary virulence  upon  all  classes,  demoralizing  society  and  injur- 
ing rising  generations  by  the  contempt  which  it  throws  upon  the 
sober  virtues  of  diligence  and  economy.  It  causes  young  men 
to  become  defaulters,  aud  young  women  to  disgrace  themselves 
in  order  to  gratify  their  own  ideas  of  display.  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  are  continually  heralding  in  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner the  actions  of  our  wealthy  families.  Their  parties,  their 
dresses,  their  manners  are  all  raved  about,  and  as  the  world 
seems  to  applaud  their  actions,  why  should  those  be  blamed  who, 
touched  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  extravagance,  see  no  wrong 
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until  they  are  known  to  the  world  as  defaulters  or  disreputables f 
So  with  the  poor  girl,  friendless  and  alone  in  a  great  city,  her 
mind  bewildered  by  the  applause  which  greets  her  wealthy, 
pompous  sisters,  concludes  that  the  world  loves  ornament  and 
display  and  soon  is  wrapped  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  honor. 

Think  of  the  grand  ball  given  recently  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  for  the  entertainment  of  a  visiting  duke ;  of  the  coats  of 
arms,  the  flashing  diamonds,  the  dazzling  costumes,  the  costly 
fountain  playing  in  the  center  of  the  grand  ballroom  ;  think  of 
all  the  pageantry  of  those  who  without  thought  or  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  wretched  spent  a  fortune  that  night  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  one  man,  and  then  think  of  all  the  unknown  dead 
in  our  great  cities,  of  the  shivering  poor  who  beg  to  live,  of  all 
the  suffering  and  sorrow  and  misery^  and  then  let  us  stop  and 
ask  if  such  conditions  are  not  conditions  that  are  dangerous  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  country.  And  if  they  continue,  just 
as  surely  as  the  prodigal  expenditures  caused  by  the  profuse 
magnificence  of  Louis  le  Grand  plunged  France  into  a  revolu- 
tion, j  ust  as  surely  will  our  country  have  cause  to  regret  in  the 
future  the  present  leaning  of  our  wealthy  toward  luxury  and 
aristocracy. 

Our  Constitution,  our  laws  of  equality  have  not  by  any  means 
eradicated  this  spirit  of  aristocracy.  It  seems  too  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nature  to  be  so  easily  done  away  with.  But  if  we  are 
to  prosper  as  a  nation  this  spirit  must  go.  We  must  stop  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  money  for  display ;  we  must  stop 
the  craze  for  all  that  is  European  and  regard  American  manners 
and  American  citizens  of  some  consequence.  Then  and  then 
only  will  a  feeling  of  sympathy  be  created  between  our  rich  and 
oar  poor. 

Robert  N.  Beeves. 


SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUQION  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


BY  REV.   ALBERT  F.   NEWTON. 

INTELLIGEXCE  is  the  basis  of  permanent  moral  reform. 
That  reform  is  needed  iu  the  nse  of  alcoholic  beverages  no 
intelligent  person  will  deny.  The  evils  arising  from  drunken- 
ness are  too  appalling  and  too  frequent  to  allow  of  dispute  con- 
cerning the  imperative  necessity  of  a  permanent  change  for  the 
better. 

Normal  appetites  are  to  be  directed,  abnormal  ones  are  to  be 
avoided.  Inherited  appetites  are  to  be  conquered  by  changes 
that  work  through  several  generations.  These  principles  are 
at  the  foundation  of  the  scientific  temperance  instruction. 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  has  l>een  studied 
by  the  most  careful  physicians  and  scientists  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  these  leaders  of  thought  have  given  us  the  results 
of  their  investigations.  About  twelve  years  ago  the  work  of 
introducing  temperance  instruction  into  the  public  schools 
began.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in 
the  world.  But  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  of  Boston  undertook  the 
seemingly  impoHsible  task  of  securing  laws  providing  for  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  in  public  schools,  and  also  the  larger  work  of 
secnring  suitable  graded  test-books. 

All  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union  except  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and  Virginia  have  since  enacted  mandatory  temperance 
laws.  These  three  states  are  already  contemplating  securing 
such  laws.  More  than  16,000,000  children  are  now  being  taught 
the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  on  the 
human  system. 

There  are  four  essential  requirements  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  viz.  :  (1)  The  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  must  be  taught  in  connection  with 
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physiology  and  hygiene.  (2)  There  mnst  be  a  definite  time 
and  place  in  the  regular  conrse  of  study  for  this  branch.  (3) 
Pupils  able  to  read  and  use  textbooks  in  other  branches  mast 
have  snitable,  well-graded  text- books  to  help  them  in  this  study. 
(4)  Teachers  must  l>e  trained  to  teach  this  study  just  as  they 
are  other  branches,  and  a  penalty  must  impend  if  these  pro- 
viaions  are  not  carried  out.  The  affixing  of  a  penalty  for  nbn- 
execution  of  the  law  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  all  effective  juris- 
pradence.  A  law  without  a  penalty  is  merely  advice.  (Black- 
atone.  ) 

Id  1887  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  enacted  a  law  ia 
^^^relatioD  to  health  and  decency.  This  law  had  this  penalty  :  '*  A 
^^P&ilare  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  part  of 
I  the  trustees  shall  be  sufiicient  grounds  for  the  removal  from 
I  office,  and  for  the  withholding  from  the  district  any  share  of  the 
^^vpablic  moneys  of  the  state,'^  This  shows  how  important  a 
^^Ppenalty  is  to  make  a  law  effective.  No  reasonable  person  can 
\  consistently  object  to  a  penalty.  *'  Balers  are  not  a  terror  to  the 
^^LgDod  work  but  to  the  evil.*'  The  law-abiding  citizen  will  favor 
^^Bthe  penalty  which  hangs  over  the  law-breaker. 
^^P  While  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  not  one  text-book  on  this 
r  sabject,  to-day  there  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  well- 
^^Lpwled  text-books  for  all  the  grades  from  the  primary  to  the 
^^rliigh  school.  They  are  published  by  seven  great  publishing 
hoases  id  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.  The 
authors  are  such  eminent  educators  as  H.  Newell  Martin,  D.So., 
F.B.S.,  professor  of  biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ; 
Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.D.,  late  professor  of  histology  aud  micros- 
copy,  and  assistant  professor  of  physiology,  University  of 
Michigan ;  Roger  8.  Tracy,  M.D.,  register  of  records  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department;  Orestes  M.  Brands,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Patereon,  N.  J.,  and  other  equally  eminent 
scholars  and  educators,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thcee  text-books  have  been  examined  by  experienced  educa- 
tors, and  they  have  been  declared  to  be  as  good  as  any  set  of 
books  issued  on  any  subject  taught  in  the  pablic  schools.  Some 
narrow  minds  have  cried  out  that  the  friends  of  this  reform  were 
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actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  but  it  has  been  published  re- 
peatedly tbat  not  one  cent  has  ever  been  aeked  or  received  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  or  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  constitute 
her  advisory  board  for  indorsing  any  text-book  on  this  subject 
Doubtless  some  said  that  Jesus  was  working  for  some  firm  that 
published  Bibles  when  he  said,  *' Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life.'^  Some  people  never  can 
understand  how  any  one  can  do  a  great  work  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  without  some  selfish  motive. 

At  Albany  last  winter  Kev.  Albert  H.  Plum,  D.D.,  of  Boston^ 
who  has  been  familiar  with  this  work  from  its  beginning,  in 
referring  to  the  hint  tbat  this  was  a  "book  job,"  said,  "Any 
intimation  or  insinuation  of  this  nature  is  untrue  in  every  par- 
ticnlar.''  The  absurdity  of  the  "book  job"  charge  is  seen 
when  we  remember  that  temperance  physiology  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  the  national  Cougress,  by  the  legislatures  of  forty- 
one  states,  and  the  text-books  have  been  translated  into  the 
language  of  six  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  where  they  are  in 
school  use.  Has  all  the  world  gone  iuto  a  **  book  job"1  No 
sane  person  will  believe  that.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  text-books  that  come  up  to  the  standard  adopted  by  eminent 
educators  in  1887  and  which  the  New  York  law  requires,  give 
one  fourth  of  their  space  to  temperance  and  three  fourths  to 
physiology  and  hygiene.  The  subject  of  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  system  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves.  The  digestive,  nervous,  and 
circulatory  systems  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  effect  on 
them  of  alcohol  and  all  other  narcotics.  The  child  is  not  only 
taught  to  care  for  the  body  in  a  suitable  manner,  but  is  taught 
the  reasons  why  he  onght  to  do  all  he  can  to  have  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.  In  1884  a  temperance  school  law  was  enacted 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  bat  as  there  was  no  penalty,  it  was 
evaded.  This  year  amendments  were  passed  unanimously  by 
lK)th  branches  of  the  legislature  and  when  the  bill  came  to 
Governor  Morton's  hand  he  not  only  signed  it  but  he  also  issued 
a  memorandum  which  is  both  an  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
an  answer  to  objections  urged  against  it     His  excellency  said  : 
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Thore  ia  one  feature  of  the  law  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  coiiceruiiig  its  provisions,  namely  the  re- 
<)uirement  that  inHtruction  in  the  subject  indicated  be  Ki^^Q  "  i>i  all 
schools  connected  with  reformatory  institutions."  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  provision  of  the  law  requiring  instruction  in  thU  subject  in 
the<«  institutions,  and  it  appears  from  Information  received  In  response 
to  inquiries  made  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  no 
inMrnction  upon  this  subject  ia  g^ven  In  any  of  these  institutions, 
except  the  Elmira  Kefurmatory.  If  this  instruclion  is  important  or 
desirable  for  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  it  must  be  equally  as 
iniportant  for  the  itunutes  of  industrial  schools  aud  the  various  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

The  child  is  tanght  what  are  foods  and  what  are  poiBons.  He 
is  taught  tlje  dangers  which  arise  from  bad  air,  bad  food,  and 
bad  drinks.  The  principle  is  to  give  the  children  the  warning 
knowledge  they  need  and  then  let  them  decide  on  their  action. 
"Goody-goody"  talks  are  not  what  they  need.  They  ought  to 
know  the  truths  that  science  can  give.  The  graded  text- books 
give  them  this  knowledge  in  a  form  adapted  to  their  capacity. 

The  importauce  of  giving  this  Instraction  to  the  lower  grades 
is  emphasized  when  we  remember  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
scholars  never  go  beyond  the  primary  grade.  Only  five  per 
cent  enter  the  high  schools.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  provision 
reqairing  this  study  to  be  tanght  ''all  pupils  in  all  schools." 

Good  citizenship  requires  that  our  children  shall  be  taught  the 
disaBtroua  results  of  intemperance.  Intelligent  sobriety  is  in- 
dispensable in  a  repablican  form  of  government.  The  highest 
gtaodard  of  civic  virtue  can  never  be  reached  by  an  intemperate 
people.  We  must  enlist  the  conscience,  the  intelligence,  and 
patriotism  of  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  in  this  work  if 
we  will  have  a  country  free  from  corruption  and  debauchery. 

The  liquor  saloon  contributes  more  to  the  "pollution"  of 
politics  than  all  other  corrupting  influences  combined.  When 
we  introduce  the  teaching  of  temperance  into  ourschools,  we  are 
teaching  good  civics  and  fitting  the  children  to  become  good  citi- 
zena  It  is  the  duty  of  all  friends  of  good  citizenship  to  make 
it  their  bosiness  to  help  the  teaching  of  soientifio  temperance  in 
Ibe  pablio  sohools  of  the  entire  nation. 

Albert  F.  Newton. 
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BY    WILLIAM  B.   CHISHOLM. 


IK  conaidering  the  crying  needs  of  the  unemployed  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  study  first  the  law  of  demand,  believing 
that  the  law  of  supply  can  take  care  of  itself.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  and  sometimes  sung  of  the  heartlessness  of  the 
age,  we  are  confronted  at  last  with  the  sober,  half-sad  fact  that 
man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  that  no  amount  of 
remedial  proviBion  can  put  energy  into  lazy,  or  foresight  into 
shiftless,  natures,  and  that  political  economy  with  all  its  develop- 
ment is  powerless  to  help  those  who  are  constitutionally  aufitted 
to  help  themselves. 

It  is  not  entirely  popular  in  these  days  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  capital  against  labor^  and  it  is  a  very  thankless  task  to  en- 
counter opprobrium  in  behalf  of  those  whom  a  superabundance 
of  wealth  may  have  hardened  so  that  they  would  scorn  even 
their  apologists.  But  it  is  true  kindness  to  the  young — to  those 
who  are  starting  out  in  life  and  who  have  the  world,  as  the  say- 
ing goeSf  before  them — that  they  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  conspiracy  of  fortune  against  them  and  that  in  the 
world  of  business  effort  men  purchase  labor  just  as  they  pur- 
chase a  pound  of  tea  or  a  gallon  of  milk.  They  do  not  purchase 
it  in  a  heartless  so  much  as  in  a  soulless  way,  if  I  may  make  bo 
fine  a  distinction.  They  purchase  it  simply  because  they  need 
it,  and  the  man  or  woman  whose  labor  is  thus  purchased  as  a 
chattel  becomes  in  turn  an  employer  of  others  every  time  he 
steps  into  a  store  and  orders  a  bill  of  groceries^for  that  matter 
every  time  he  steps  upon  a  railway  car. 

The  outcry  of  lat>or  against  capital  has  been  based  in  the  past 
rather  upon  the  idea  of  the  humanity  involved  than  upon  the 
economic  oonsideration  of  labor  as  a  neutral  factor.  It  is  the 
blood  and  bone  that  suffers  in  crowded  tenements  and  unhealthy. 
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ill-ventilatad  factories  that  the  state  in  its  hamanity  must  take 
cognizance  of,  and  I  am  far  from  viewing  such  humanity  with 
indijlereuoe.  I  am  prompt  to  concede  that  there  are,  as  the 
world  goes,  highly  respectable  men  so  abnormally  selfish  that  if 
their  factory  burned  down  carrying  with  it  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  employees  the  first  thought  would  be  with  them  as  to  the 
insurance  on  those  fiaming  buildings,  and  not  the  agonized  cries 
of  the  wives  and  mothers  who  bang  around  that  fatal  spot.  I 
do  not  find,  however,  that  this  occasional  extreme  of  selfishness 
in  human  nature  affords  any  excuse  for  dreams  of  an  age  in 
which  wealth  will  come  to  the  multitude  without  toil,  and  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  come  to  a  young  life, 
next  to  its  own  reception  of  higher  truths,  with  which  this 
thesis  has  nothing  to  do,  being  purely  economic,  is  that  it  shall 
learn  to  bear  the  yoke  of  labor  in  its  youth  and  accept  honest 
toil  not  as  a  disgrace  but  as  a  boon.  We  could  not  maintain  a 
republican  form  of  government  if  the  majority  of  people  in  our 
land  nourished  a  different  view,  because  if  they  did,  there  would 
grow  np  an  immense  class  of  parasites  who  want  to  be  employed 
as  a  matter  of  favoritism,  not  of  merit,  and  it  is  this  class  of 
political  and  social  janizaries  whom  tyrants  in  all  ages  have 
found  their  most  supple  tools  in  oppressing  others. 

Such  warnings  as  these  are  especially  important  in  an  age  of 
boandless  wealth  and  luxury,  and  they  are  warnings  in  the 
highest  degree  friendly  to  labor  instead  of  antagonistic  to 
it  If  you  make  a  young  man  discontented  with  good, 
honest,  useful  work  because  some  idler  and  opportunist  is  reap- 
ing richer  rewards,  you  pull  down  the  fabric  of  higher  motive 
ukd  you  degrade  labor  to  its  lowest  possible  level.  Labor  is  not 
disgraceful  except  in  so  far  as  the  laborer  is  ashamed  of  it.  It 
makee  no  difference  how  humble  the  class  of  labor  is,  if  a  man 
leaves  it  at  nightfall  tired  enough  to  enjoy  his  rest  and  to  eat  his 
evening  meal  in  peace  and  contentment,  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  blessing.  Men  talk  about  this  as  an  age  in  which  the  mar- 
riage relation  is  too  lightly  regarded  and  say  that  there  would  be 
even  more  divorces  if  it  were  not  that  the  mass  of  women  are 
too  poor  to  go  into  the  divorce  court     The  real  reason  why 
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there  are  fewer  divoreee  than  there  might  be  is,  becanse  simple, 
hard-working  lives  do  not  as  a  rule  breed  those  fierce  jealousies 
which  aj^  nowhere  so  rife  as  in  the  precincte  of  wealth  and 
iushian.  The  blandishments  of  life  may  be  too  much  neglected 
by  hard-working  men  and  women  in  the  marriage  relation,  bat 
at  the  same  time  they  are  not  employed  so  liberally  toward 
others,  and  the  first  object  of  life  is  to  win  bread  not  admiration. 
Next  to  the  influence  of  religion  there  is  no  influence  so 
potent  as  hard  work  as  a  bracer  and  toner  of  the  moral  system. 
It  is  true  that  we  hear  of  more  murders,  forgeries,  and  other 
high  crimes  among  the  ranks  of  what  may  be  called  by  way  of 
greater  clearness  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  But  these  are 
committed  by  the  hangers-on  of  these  classes  and  emphatically 
do  not  represent  the  average  tendency.  The  man  who  toils 
faithfully  at  his  appointed  work  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  afternoon  is  not  the 
man,  other  things  being  equal,  whom  we  shall  expect  to  find 
freqnently  in  the  police  court  This  is  the  true  dignity  of  labor 
— that  it  tones  the  moral  sense  and  keeps  the  spirit  pure  and 
manly.  But  this  dignity  is  obscured  by  discontent — I  mean  dis- 
content of  the  wrong  sort.  The  discontent  which  comes  from 
jealous  social  comparison  is  discontent  in  its  most  dangerous 
form.  A  man  may  prefer  to  dine  at  Delmonico's  or  the  Caf6 
Savarin,  and  yet  hugely  enjoy  the  cold  contents  of  his  dinner 
pail.  He  may  inwardly  resent  a  lecture  on  content  from  one 
who  is  clad  like  Dives  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  who  faree 
sumptuously  every  day.  Yet  the  truth  of  such  a  lecture  would 
be  the  same,  no  matter  by  whom  delivered. 

"  Know  this  aurely  at  last,  honest  Joy,  honest  sorrow, 
Honest  toil  for  the  day,  littriest  hope  for  the  morrow  ; 
Have  these  no  rewards  fur  the  huridi^  they'vo  made  weary, 
The  hearia  they  have  saddened,  the  lives  they  've  left  dreary? 
Hush,  the  fleveiifold  hfavenfl  to  the  voice  of  the  spirit 
Echo:  *lle  that  overcometh  ahull  all  things  inherit!'" 


But  Owen  Meredith's  line  might  be  qualified  by  insisting  that 
such  toil  as  is  here  described  does  not  sadden  hearts  or  leave 
dreary  lives.     It,  on  the  contrary,  braces  and  strengthens,  and 
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withoat  any  irreverent  depreciation  of  the  value  of  man's  higher 
hopes  here  alluded  to,  it  is  fair  to  insist  that  in  earthly  content- 
ment lies  a  paradise  all  by  itself — a  paradise  indeed  contrasted 
with  the  hell  of  vain  yearning  in  which  some  men  and  women 
live — far  too  many  indeed,  who,  because  they  cannot  grasp  all, 
are  utterly  discontented  and  disgusted  with  what  they  hava 

The  logic  of  work  is  the  first  and  highest  lesson  for  him  to 
learn  who  sets  about  it.  I  say  this  not  referring  to  the  careers 
of  that  class  who  may  be  said  to  love  their  work  for  its  own  sake, 
the  workers  in  art  and  literature,  who  are  absorbed  from  first  to 
last  in  ideals  and  who  work  from  the  sheer  impulse  of  their  own 
paasioD  for  it.  Snch  work  may  reap  highly  substantial  rewards 
but  it  does  not  come  strictly  under  the  head  of  business  as  that 
term  is  understood  in  modern  times.  The  mass  of  workers  are 
workers  firom  necessity,  whether  they  are  also  workers  from 
choice  or  not  It  Is  the  law  of  demand  for  such  workers  that 
presents  the  most  interesting  economic  problem  of  to-day.  Am 
I  to  trust  to  luck  like  some  here  and  there  who  have  "struck  it 
rich,"  or  am  I  to  qualify  myself  for  being  employed  by  knowing 
what  to  dof  We  believe  that  in  the  whole  range  of  business, 
whether  from  employer  or  employed^  in  every  country  where 
labor  ia  really  organized  and  its  underlying  principles  under- 
Btoodf  there  will  be  one  oonsentient  response  as  to  the  mental  as 
well  as  physical  preparation  required  of  a  man  who  is  fit  to  be 
known  as  a  wage-earner.  He  must  accept  work  as  his  destiny 
and  look  upon  pleasure  and  relaxation  merely  as  that  which  he 
wins  by  previous  work.     Work  on  principle  must  come  first. 

Now  if  all  this  is  so  universally  accepted  among  business  men 
IB  to  be  a  truism,  why  the  need  of  making  it  a  special  theorem 
in  an  economic  review  1  Simply  because  it  is  not  accepted  by 
too  many  young  men  in  our  midst  and  because  some  terribly 
&lae  standards  of  what  constitute  the  royal  road  to  wealth  and 
distinction  have  been  set  up  more  and  more  of  late  as  our  ooun- 
try  and  others  have  advanced  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity. 
T%e  hardest  lesson  that  many  an  aspiriug  young  man  can  learn 
is  to  begin  with  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  As  he  passes  along 
the  street  he  looks  np  at  the  brownstone  fronts  of  the  men  who 
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have  made  their  way  into  them  and  he  sees  aa  inequality  In  fate. 
Why  cannot  he  occupy  one  of  theeei  SocialiBm  whispers  in  his 
ear  that  this  is  an  injostioe,  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
property,  that  much  of  this  was  made  by  sharp  practice,  and 
that  these  inequalities  ought  to  be  righted,  if  need  be,  by  force. 
But  good  common  sense,  if  he  hafi  it,  should  tell  him  that  even 
allowing  for  the  oppression  and  injustice  that  undoubtedly  exist 
in  the  business  world  today,  still  business  could  not  go  on  if 
everybody  was  a  socialist,  that  superior  mental  attainments  will 
pat  one  man  ahead  of  another  and  opportunities  also  will  come 
to  some  which  do  not  come  to  others^  but  that  the  true  man  most 
take  the  world  as  he  finds  it  and  simply  resolve  to  do  the  best 
that  his  hands  shall  End  to  do,  and  not  be  ashamed  or  dis* 
contented  over  the  outcome,  however  small  that  outcome  may  be. 
Forgery  and  grand  larceny,  themselves  high  crimes  though  they 
be,  are  in  many  instances  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  in- 
equalities of  fortune.  Men  want  that  which  the  law  secures  to 
others  and  half  persuade  themselves  that  on  natural  principles 
they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  it,  so  that  all  they  have  to  take  care 
of  is  that  they  shall  not  be  detected  and  convicted.  This  is  the 
qaiateasence  of  socialism — a  scorn  of  honest  toil  and  a  discontent 
with  what  a  man  can  legitimately  gain  by  it — a  desire  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  failare  and  success  by  a  partition  of 
spoils  which  would  have  to  be  repeated  scores  of  times  in  the 
course  of  a  natural  life  if  it  were  intended  that  the  thriftless  or 
incapable  should  be  constantly  kept  worth  as  much  as  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  betters. 

Still  there  ai^  phases  of  social  discontent  not  claasible  under 
the  head  of  socialism  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Neither  the  press,  the  pulpit,  nor  any  other  agencies  of  public 
influence  can  be  said  to  be  in  league  with  capital — capital  I  mean 
of  the  supposed  oppressive  sort.  There  are  inequalities  of 
fortune  upon  which  no  true  lover  of  his  kind  can  look  with 
entire  complacency.  If  it  is  true,  if  it  could  be  true,  that  the 
rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  then  I  or  any  one 
could  almost  see  in  dim  vista  the  downfall  of  the  republic 
<*  When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay, '^  according  to  the 
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political  economy  of  the  poet,  "ill  fares  the  land."  It  is  left, 
however,  to  speculation  as  to  whether  men  do  decay  when  wealth 
accumnlates.  Wealth  indeed  must  accnmulate  in  individual 
hands  so  long  as  it  takes  personal  and  individual  enterprise  to 
build  np  a  business,  and  no  ordinary  man  will  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  such  an  end  unless  he  expects  to  reap  the 
first,  or  at  least  the  greatest,  single  benefit  therefrom.  This 
point  cannot  be  too  urgently  insisted  upon.  No  right  is  more 
iudispntable  than  that  of  labor  organization.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  poesession  of  capital  and  its  resulting  power  and  conae- 
quenoe  should  make  a  man  necessarily  more  reliable,  more  in 
the  right,  than  the  man  who  swings  his  dinner  pail  and  does  the 
manual  work  by  which  alone  the  brain  work  of  the  proprietor 
OQold  carry  out  ite  great  and  lucrative  conoeptiona  Indeed,  the 
history  of  all  ages,  in  labor  as  well  as  in  government,  teaches  ua 
that  every  class  must  have  its  safeguards  and  restrictions.  It  is 
justly  irritating  to  workmen  to  read,  from  paid  hirelings  of  the 
autocratic  and  ambitions,  fulsome  praises  of  those  whom  they 
themselves  know  to  be  actuated  by  the  most  human,  not  the 
most  humane,  of  motives.  The  parasite  brigade  is  too  much  in 
evidence  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  But  with  all  this  granted,  I 
recur  to  the  original  thought — that  men  must  accept  the  best 
they  can  reasonably  get  in  this  world — that  they  must  not  seek 
to  overturn  all  industry  and  revolutionize  all  the  principles  of 
business  lest  possibly  some  man  might  offer  them  less  for  their 
work  than  it  is  fairly  worth.  And  success  in  life  is,  after  all, 
more  of  an  individual  achievement  than  a  matter  of  help  from 
this  or  that  organization.  Wliat  a  man  wants  he  must  earn, 
and  generally  from  an  individual  or  a  firm — not  from  a  coopera- 
tive company  composed,  like  himself,  of  those  without  capital 
and  presumably  without  the  large  business  outlook  and  experi- 
ence which  best  qualify  men  for  presiding  over  great  under- 
takings. It  is  a  positive  injury  to  any  young  man  who  starts 
out  in  business  to  persuade  him  that  the  world  is  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him  to  keep  him  down,  that  employers  are  necessarily 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  that  the  less  he  manages  to  do  and  yet 
his  wages  the  smarter  fellow  he  is.    There  must  be  a  higher 
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principle  than  this  in  work  tfaat  is  to  truly  advance  the  average 
man.  I  do  not  as  a  rale  relish  complacent  talks  to  poor  men 
from  men  whose  daughters  summer  amid  the  frivolities  of  New- 
port and  are  married  oflf  in  time  to  European  noblemen — or 
whose  sons  divide  their  time  between  golf,  polo^  and  laxnrioos 
club-life,  ever  and  anon  hiring  wretched  abortions  in  the  shape 
of  fine  physical  and  low  moral  manhood  to  pound  each  other 
into  pulp  for  the  aake  of  gratifying  a  basely  brutal  taste — a  gross 
insult  to  the  name  of  physical  culture.  I  have  no  patience  for 
one  with  this  sort  of  condescension.  What  I  do  urge  is  that 
yonng  men  should  take  the  world  as  they  find  it  and  rely  on 
themselves,  not  ezx>ecting  favors  and  really  not  desiring  them, 
taking  a  pride  in  their  own  ability  to  pry  open  the  oyster  of 
snccesB  and  not  depending  upon  accidents  or  luck. 

We  want  a  race  of  manly  men — ^manly  not  only  in  physique 
but  in  moral  ballast.  We  shall  gain  such  best  by  teaching 
boys  and  young  men  the  true  and  unalterable  principles  of 
business  and  worldly  sacceas  and  not  cheating  them  with 
delusions  to  the  efieot  that  success  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 
If  we  could  inoculate  ail  the  coming  race  with  this  vile  heresy 
what  sort  of  a  country  would  be  left  to  nat  Should  war 
arise  and  the  country  itself  be  imperiled,  the  first  thought  with 
men  thus  indoctrinated  would  be  to  hire  a  substitute  and  make 
all  they  could  in  bomb-proof  offices  or  on  government  contracts. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  farming  contingent  have 
been  called  par  excellence,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country. 
Leading  the  half  baronial  life  of  independence,  even  amid  frugal 
surroundings,  they  feel  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  soil 
which  must  constitute  a  most  powerful  inspiration  toward  its 
defense  when  menaced.  And  this  very  class  by  preeminence 
has  sent  out  the  boys  to  the  cities  who  were  not  spoiled  and  cor* 
rupted  with  false  ideals  of  personal  desert  before  they  had  time 
to  try  their  pinions  in  the  great  world.  They  came  to  the  city 
expecting  to  obey,  and  expecting  to  rely  upon  their  wages. 
They  came  strong  of  limb  and  sturdy  of  brain.  They  came, 
saw,  and  in  many  conspicuous  instances  have  conquered. 

William  B.  Chisholm. 
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SUPERSTITIONS  die  hard,  and  some  are  so  sweet  and  vener- 
able that  even  the  hardest- faced  Gradgrind  would  not  wish 
to  disturb  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of  economics,  where 
the  monetary  myths  of  Moses  pass  current  to-day  side  by  side  with 
the  stories  of  the  master-thief  and  Cinderella,  as  they  did  when 
the  Lawgiver  was  a  boy,  each  as  fresh  and  as  vigorons  as  if  it 
had  leaped  but  yesterday,  fall-grown,  from  the  brains  of  Scienoe 
asleep  and  dreaming.  One  pf  these,  that  the  united  imports  of 
all  the  nations  must  greatly  exceed  their  united  exports,  is 
universal,  aud  has  maguificeut  statistics  to  prove  a  tale  twice 
told  is  increased  by  the  telling.  It  requires  a  brave  man  to  face 
the  popular  condemnation  sure  to  follow  any  attempt  to  balance 
the  double-entry  book-keeping  of  international  trade  }  but  there 
is  one  superstition,  even  more  universally  believed,  bo  often  used 
to  hoodwink  and  cheat  the  credulous,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
few  who  know  the  truth  to  proclaim  it  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  audience.  This  superstition  is  that  the  Duited  States 
18  a  debtor  nation ;  that  more  wealth  owned  by  foreigners  has 
been  invested  in  this  country  than  has  been  invested  by  Ameri- 
cans  abroad ;  and  that  in  any  settlement  of  accounts  and  com- 
mon withdrawal  of  investments,  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  in  debt  It  never  even  had  a  colorable  foundation  in 
tot ;  but  it  has  been  industriously  fostered  because  it  is  part  of 
the  economic  bunco  in  the  interests  of  the  trusts  that  the  more 
wealth  we  exported  the  richer  we  were — that  to  have  ''the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor''  we  must  export  each  year  more 
wealth  than  we  import  To  bring  this  blessed  state  of  affairs 
about  has  been  the  economic  missiou  of  one  great  political  party 
solemnly  pledged  (in  1838)  to  increase  exports  aud  ''check  im- 
ports,'' a  mission  which  the  other  political  party  believed  to  be 
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sound  eoonomio  oommon  sense  and  refosed  to  antagonize,  cheer- 
ing with  its  opponents  whenever  our  exports  exceeded  oar  im- 
ports. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  statesmen  of 
either  party  that  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  yearly  excess  of 
exports  of  wealth  amountiDg  to  ten  million  dollars,  it  would  be 
better  if  it  amounted  to  ten  billion  dollars  ;  and  better  yet  if  each 
year  we  exported  all  oar  wealth  created  during  the  previous 
twelve  months.  They  did  not  understand  the  difference  between 
trade  and  commerce ;  they  did  not  know  there  could  be  no  more 
imports  between  all  the  trading  nations  than  there  were  of  ex- 
ports ;  they  could  not  apprehend  that  all  the  balances  ''  cleared," 
and  they  scouted  any  suggestion  that  these  residues  and  re- 
mainders for  clearance  were  mere  transfers  of  wealth  owned  by 
the  individual  exporter,  temporary  or  permanent  investment  in 
the  foreign  conatry,  the  title  to  pwnership  remaining  in  the 
exporting  country  if  there  ooold  be  no  exchange  and  no  cancel- 
lation. 

There  is  nothing  having  value — not  ao  mnch  as  a  pin — which 
may  lawfully  be  brought  into  or  taken  out  of  a  country  without 
a  record  passing  through  the  custom-house,  and  any  violation  of 
this  law  is  severely  punished.  The  only  exception  is  the 
personal  baggage  of  travelers,  but  should  a  traveler  bring  into 
the  country  anything  on  the  free  list  that  is  not  his  own  and 
personal  baggage,  when  it  is  searched^-afi  all  baggage  must  be 
— he  will  be  arrested  for  smuggling  and  the  goods  will  be 
forfeited.  Smuggling  means  evading  this  law — not  evading  the 
duty — and  it  is  no  excuse  that  the  goods  are  free  of  duty.  If  a 
shipmaster  should  attempt  to  export  a  box  of  onions  or  a  bag  of 
coin  not  on  his  manifest,  be  could  not  lawfully  land  them  in  any 
foreign  country,  and  would  be  heavily  fined  by  his  own  govern- 
ment Some  one  in  the  United  States  last  year  exported  from 
BolTalo  to  Qaebec  $82  worth  of  foreign  gold  coin,  and  the 
entry  is  on  page  two  of  the  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
If  it  had  not  passed  through  the  custom-house,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  An  exportation  of 
aluminum  valued  at  $1,  from  Brunswick,  Ga.,  has  the  same  legal 
importance  and  is  given  the  same  space  on  page  173  as  that  of 
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$14,370  from  New  York.  Not  a  dollar's  worth  of  wealth  comes 
in  or  goes  ont  of  a  ooantry  without  a  record  ;  and  this  record  is 
not  only  perfect  and  complete  from  1789  to  1894,  but  is  readily 
accessible.  In  the  104  years  we  have  exported  more  wealth 
than  we  have  imported  by  fl, 180,754,124.  We  have  that 
amonnt  invested  abroad  to  oar  credit  in  excess  of  any  amount  of 
foreign  capital  invested  here.     We  are  a  creditor  nation. 

Whether  the  thirteen  colonies  had  a  foreign  debt  need  not  be 
,«ntered  into.  The  only  debts  possible  under  cximmercial  laws 
were  to  Englishmen,  and  these  were  wiped  out  by  the  Kevolu- 
tioD  with  the  debts  of  Englishmen  due  to  Americans.  However 
much  the  Americans  may  have  owed  one  another,  the  United 
States  started  as  a  nation  and  entered  the  clearing  house  of 
nations  free  from  foreign  indebtedness.  All  debts  now  due  to 
foreigners  have  been  incurred  since  then,  and  whether  these 
debts  owed  to  foreigners  exceed  the  debts  due  to  our  own  people 
from  foreigners  depends  upon  whether  we  have  imported  more 
foreign  wealth  than  we  have  exported  of  American  wealth. 
There  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  form  the  faintest  estimate 
of  the  amonnt  of  foreign  wealth  sent  to  this  country  for  invest- 
ment in  business,  because  there  Is  no  means  by  which  we  can 
separate  the  imports  for  exchange  and  the  imports  for  invest- 
ment ;  and  conversely  there  is  no  method  of  dividing  our  ex- 
ports. Bnt  we  know  our  exchanges  cancel,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  exports  and  imports  represents  the 
"balance''  of  the  unknown  amounts  used  for  investment  here  or 
abroad.  If  we  have  imported  more  than  we  have  exported,  we 
arb  a  debtor  nation — the  alien  ownership  of  Aniericau  wealth  is 
greater  than  American  ownership  of  alien  wealth.  Each  one 
knows  we  have  exported  billions  of  wealth  more  than  we  have 
imported  ;  bat  he  imagines  that  in  some  occult  way,  he  does  not 
know  bow,  many  billions  of  ''foreign  capital'^  have  been  in- 
vested in  our  railways,  mines,  and  manufacturers,  ''by  the  sale 
of  shares  abroad,*'  without  the  necessity  for  bringing  any 
additional  wealth  to  this  country.  That  we  cannot  owe  for  the 
goods  until  after  they  are  delivered,  that  a  piece  of  paper  can- 
not pay  for  a  brewery  until  after  it  has  been  exchanged  for  the 
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wealth  in  labor  prodnctB  it  represents,  and  that  shares  sold  and 
paid  for  '*on  the  other  gide''  place  the  exact  same  amount  of 
American  wealth  abroad  that  haH  been  invested  here,  the  one 
caaceling  the  other,  without  importB  or  exports  of  wealth,  never 
occurs  to  his  mind.  If  it  did,  it  would  make  no  difference. 
"  Everybody  says  we  are  a  debtor  nation,  and  1  hear  bo  much  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  my  bosiueBS  I  know  we  mast  be,'^  he 
would  say  in  reply  to  questions.  If  asked  how  *'  foreign 
capital"  could  be  invested  in  this  country  in  excess  of  Ameri- 
can capital  invested  in  foreign  countries,  without  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wealth,  he  would  probably  reply  as  an  eminent 
statesman  did  recently:  *' I  do  not  know  exactly  the  modu9 
operandiy  because  I  am  not  an  expert  in  banking ;  but  I  know  it 
is  done,  and  if  yon  will  ask  either  Morgan  or  Belmont  he  will 
explain  it  to  yon.'^  If  this  miracle  has  ever  been  performed, 
the  original  American  owner  of  the  brewery  was  certainly 
swindled  out  of  his  property  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  any  banker 
will  disoloee  the  hocus-pocus  by  which  it  was  done.  It  might  be 
used  by  the  listener  to  hocus-pocus  some  of  the  banker's  gold. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  adoption  of  the 
revised  Constitntion  found  ns  without  gold  and  silver,  without 
foreign  debt,  and  without  foreign  credit.  It  was  a  farther  carry 
then  from  London  to  New  York  than  now  from  New  York  to 
Borneo — and  there  was  no  ''capital"  lying  around  loose  in 
Europe  seeking  safe  temporary  investment  across  the  stormy 
ocean.  But  there  were  many  small  capitalists  in  Europe  seeking 
safety  for  themselves  and  their  saviugSf  who  sought  and  found 
homee  in  the  New  World,  and  the  imported  wealth  of  these  im* 
migranta  was  naturalized  and  became  American  with  them.  No 
amount  of  imported  wealth  of  this  kind  could  create  any  indebt- 
e<lne8S  to  Europe,  or  require  any  corresponding  export  to  bal- 
ance indebtedness,  and  the  892,390,192  excess  of  imports  to 
1800  created  no  foreign  debt  It  was  a  transfer  of  ownership  to 
this  country  to  escape  the  continental  wars. 

Daring  the  next  sixty  years,  from  1800  to  1860,  our  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  amounted  to  $621,100,994,  an  average  of 
ten  millions  yearly,  and  of  this  amount  some  small  portion  may 
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bave  been  a  debt  dae  to  foreigners — and  not  all  of  it  due  to  im- 
migration. Foreign  capital  had  begun  Reeking  speculative  in* 
vestment,  as  in  the  Ohio  Trust  Company,  while  American  capi- 
tal ooold  usually  be  better  employed  at  home  than  abroad, 
although  even  tlien  it  bad  begun  building  railways  in  Russia, 
ships  in  France,  and  cotton-mills  in  England. 

During  the  Civil  War  decade,  1860  to  1870,  we  imported  only 
t303,990,940  more  than  was  used  in  trade  and  exchange,  and  we 
imported  also  2,436,024  immigrants,  whose  wealth  at  $90  per 
capita  would  amount  to  ^217,000,000 — leaving  a  balance  of  for- 
eign investment  of  only  $88,000,000.  The  superstition  that  oar 
bonds  were  largely  taken  by  foreign  capitalists  was  thoroughly 
exploded  by  Secretary  Sherman,  who  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  reported  to  Congress  that  the  amount  taken  and  held 
by  foreigners  was  insignificant.  Wliether  large  or  small  did  not 
affect  our  indebtedness.  Every  bond  issued  by  the  United  Statea 
might  have  had  a  foreign  owner  without  increasing  our  foreign 
indebtedness,  for  the  total  amount  of  foreign  capital  invested 
during  this  decade  in  the  United  States  in  excess  of  American 
capital  invested  abroad  was  the  only  debt  that  could  be  incurred, 
and  this  could  not  possibly  have  exceeded  $100,000,000.  The 
tales  of  enormous  gold  shipments  yearly  '*to  pay  interest  on 
our  debts,"  with  which  the  public  have  been  regaled  for  a  gen- 
eration, were  spun  out  of  the  imagination.  That  we  received 
large  amounts  of  English  capital  is  true ;  bat  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  in  three  years — 1862  to  1865 — we  permanently 
transferred  ownership  of  $188,000,000  worth  of  vessels  to  the 
British  flag.  Congress  refusing  to  let  them  be  re-transferred; 
and  that  this  export  of  our  wealth  to  foreign  countries  ia  not 
shown  in  the  figures  previously  quoted,  although  it  gave  us 
credit  abroad  and  cancelled  foreign  investment  here  to  that 
amount 

The  year  1870  found  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  prac- 
tically free  from  debt  to  foreigners  as  they  were  in  1789.  The 
most  extravagant  estimate  could  not  put  it  at  more  than  $300,- 
000,000,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  even  the  third  of  it. 
Xot  that  ten  times  this  amount  of  foreign  capital  may  not  have 
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been  invested  in  the  United  States;  bnt  we  '*owe"  only  the 
difference  between  our  debts  and  our  credits,  not  the  full  amount 
of  our  debits,  and  this  difiference  conld  not  have  exceeded  the 
80 m  named. 

But  let  OS  be  generous  with  this  myth  of  a  debtor  nation.  Let 
us  take  the  full  tale  of  imports  from  17S9  to  1870  as  a  debt,  and 
we  have 

Exeeasof  itiiiiitrts  to  1870 $1,027,282,120, 

Deduct  shipjuiiK  trunsferred 188,000,000. 

Total  foreign  debt %   839,2a2,126. 

To  give  the  myth  a  fair  show,  we  will  suppose  that  each  emi- 
grant landed  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic  as  he  lands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Styx — 'Mn  naked  equality.'' 

In  1870  the  tide  began  to  torn.  The  preaching  of  the  "solemn 
truth"  that  a  balance  of  trade  *'in  onr  favor"  meant  the  driv- 
ing of  wealth  out  of  the  country  for  investment  abroad  had 
borne  fruit  in  legislation  aimed  to  do  it.  From  1870  to  1893  we 
exported  wealth  in  excess  of  onr  imports  amounting  to  82,020,- 
036,250.  Deduct  the  8830,282,126  imported  prior  to  1870,  or 
oash  np  the  accounts  from  1789  to  1893,  and,  starting  even,  we 
have  exported  of  American  wealth  for  foreign  investment, 
81,180,754,124  more  than  has  been  imported  of  foreign  capital 
for  domestic  investment. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  16,443,823  immigrants,  who 
have  sought  permanent  homes  in  this  country  for  themselves  and 
their  wealth,  which  at  an  average  of  bnt  8100  per  capita  wonld 
give  us  8lt644,382,300  to  add  to  the  81,180^754,124  invested 
abroad,  aa  it  would  balance  that  amount,  making  the  United 
Statea  a  creditor  nation  with  a  balance  of  foreign  investments 
amounting  to  about  three  billion  dollars,  and  requiring  three 
fourths  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world  to  settle  it 

That  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of  the 
earth  and  England  the  greatest  debtor  nation,  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  apparent  to  any  one  free  from  the  superstitions  of  eco- 
nomics ;  but  that  will  not  prevent  the  orthodox  from  repeating 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  that  clause  of  the  economic  creed 
which  declares  "we  are  a  debtor  nation." 

T.    E,    WiLLBON. 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

BY  WILLIAM   F.    BURROUOH. 

ON  the  resolation  proposed  to  the  Congress  of  1826,  to  make 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  an  established  part  of  American 
policy,  theee  remarkable  views  were  expressed  :  ''This  doctrine 
ia  dostined  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  people,  and  in  the  politics  of  the  world  at  large,  than 
any  policy  ever  formulated  by  an  American  statesman/'  The 
importance  that  recent  events  have  given  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  the  past  history  of  that  policy,  are  evidences  that  these 
words  are  not  idle,  bat  bear  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  speedy 
and  brilliant  realization.  The  vast  bat  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  South  American  republics,  the  covetous  eyes  with  which 
£aropeaQ  nations  now  took  upon  them,  and  especially  the  grasp- 
ing policy  of  Great  Britain,  "keenly  alive  to  the  commercial  and 
military  advantages  which  these  countries  afford,  place  the  Mon- 
roe declaration  in  a  position  to  command  the  serious  attention 
of  the  American  people,  and  demands  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration a  prompt  and  vigorons  assertion  of  its  principles  in  behalf 
of  the  maritime  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 

\rhile  the  benefits  that  result  from  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine are  readily  perceived,  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
meaBore  itself  have  been  sadly  misinterpreted  even  by  intelli- 
gent critics,  so  much  so  that  many  current  notions  are  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  views  and  designs  of  its  authors.  Some 
believe  that  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe  declaration  our  govern- 
ment  has  assumed  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  all  the  states  of  the 
▼eetorn  hemisphere,  and  must  defend  them  from  all  foreign  ag- 
gression at  any  hazard,  and  even  shield  them  from  the  just 
retribution  their  misdeeds  may  have  merited.  This  view  is  as 
false  as  it  is  dangerous,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  that  med- 
dlesome interference  of  which  some  erratic  journalists  have  re- 
cently furnished  specimens,  as  undignified  in  tone  as  they  were 
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un-American  in  temper.  The  doctrine  is  concerned  with  one 
fact  only  :  that  no  European  nation  shall  restrain  the  independ- 
ent action  of  the  American  states  and  establish  within  their  ter- 
ritories colonies  or  other  dependencies,  or  exercise  any  authority 
over  them.  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  will  enable 
us  to  understand  more  clearly  its  true  import 

In  ]815f  about  the  time  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  de- 
clared their  independence,  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  met  in  Paris  and  formed  what  is  known 
in  this  country  afl  the  '^Oonspiracy  of  Kings'^  and  in  Europe  as 
the  ''Holy  Alliance'^;  whose  real  purpose  was  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  establish  monarchical  principles  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  stamp  out  democratic  institutions  wherever  they  ap- 
peared. At  Laybach  the  ''Holy  Alliance''  again  convened,  and 
there  declared  that  every  reform  effected  by  means  of  an  insur- 
rection was  null  and  contrary  to  the  public  laws  of  Europe. 
They  maintained  that  by  divine  authority  they  had  the  impre- 
scriptible right  to  put  themselves  in  open  hostility  to  any  state 
which  *^by  a  change  of  its  government  or  institutions  offered  a 
dangerous  example.'' 

This  waa  clearly  aimed  at  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
and  it  was  apprehended  would  soon  be  applied  to  the  United 
States  itself.  At  this  Eogland  grew  alarmed,  deeming  her  inter- 
est, both  commercial  and  political,  to  be  at  stake ;  but  feeling  her- 
self incapable  of  combating  single-handed  these  principles,  em- 
powered Minister  Oauning  to  offer  propositions  to  Mr.  Kusb 
(the  American  minister)  for  the  cooperation  of  Engtand  and  the 
United  States  against  the  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  After 
some  correspondence  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  President 
Monroe,  who  consulted  bis  cabinet,  and  after  careful  study  of 
the  political  aspects  of  the  question,  declared  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1823  :  "That  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main- 
tained, are  hereafter  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power,  and  any  such  attempt 
would  be  oousidered  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States, »' 
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This  was  a  clear  statement  of  a  qaestioa  that  bad  been  grow- 
ing up  in  onr  country  for  years,  and  had  first  been  proposed  by 
John  Qaincy  Adams  and  reiterated  by  JeflFerson  when  he  said  : 
^'  Oar  government  ought  to  establish  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  in  cisatlantic  a£Eair8.'^ 
The  declaration  of  President  Monroe  reaching  Europe  at  the 
time  of  England's  refusal  to  attend  another  convention  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  about  to  meet  at  Paris,  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  proposed  conference.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  address  on 
the  king's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1S24,  spoke 
of  President  Monroe's  message  aa  ^'disposing  of  the  South 
American  qnestion/'  and  as  an  event  which  had  ''  dispersed 
great  joy,  exultation,  and  gratitude  over  England  and  all  the 
freemen  of  Europe.''  And  here  we  have  an  appropriate  answer 
to  the  assertion  of  the  English  statesman  who  recently  declared 
that  *' England  never  considered  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  part  of 
our  national  policy." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  principle  or  policy  as  declared  by 
Monroe  was  limited  to  two  points  :  (1)  That  no  foreign  power 
could  establish — as  of  its  own  right — a  colony  within  the  de  facto 
independent  states  of  America,  meaning  thereby  to  include  all 
parts  of  both  coutiueuts  not  at  that  time  held  as  colonial  poB- 
aessions.  (2)  That  no  European  power  should  attempt  by  force 
to  introduce  monarchical  institutions  into  any  American  terri- 
tory, or  otherwise  interfere  to  oppress  the  American  states  or 
control  their  independent  development. 

Whatever  statesmen  may  say,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  policy,  and  of  the  greatest  import  t<o  our 
welfare  as  a  people.  It  practically  shuts  out  all  international 
complications,  and  is  protection  for  our  weaker  sister  repablics. 
It  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  protection  for  wrong-doing  of  any 
kind,  whether  by  ourselves  or  others.  We  stand  on  right,  on 
JDfltioe,  and  as  we  do  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  we  do 
not  intend  that  Enrope  shall  interfere  in  ours.  And  while  we 
ftre  not  justified  in  defending  the  abuse  of  power  by  any  of  our 
neigbborB,  or  saying  to  any  nation  that  has  a  grievance  against 
them,   "You  shall  not  interfere,''   we  have  the  right  to  say  : 
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''Submit  your  grievance  to  arbitration,  and  if  it  appears  yon 
have  a  Jnst  claim  for  redress  yon  shall  not  be  impeded  by  ns  in 
securing  it ;  bat  if  yon  have  no  jnst  daim,  then  yon  shall  not 
trample  on  onr  weak  neighbors;  yon  shall  not  seize  their 
property;  yon  shall  not  blockade  their  ports,  nor  shall  yon 
oppress  the  people  and  starve  them  into  subjection." 

William  P.  BtntsouGH. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  COMMERCE* 


BY  ALLEN  KIPLEY   FOOTE. 


NATTTRAL  moral  law  teaches  honesty  as  a  principle. 
Natural  economic  law  enforces  honesty  as  a  practice. 
These  laws  make  all  men  responsible  to  one  standard  of  justice. 
The  fnnction  of  commerce  is  to  supply  human  wants.  Its 
foondation  is  honest  representations.  Kunning  through  the 
entire  network  of  the  world^s  commercial  machinery,  pervading 
the  limitleBS  volume  of  its  oommoditieSj  there  is  ever  present  a 
human  interest,  a  human  motive,  giving  impulse  and  direction 
to  every  action. 

All  products  are  moved  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  man's 
wants.  They  gather  value  from  man's  labor,  and  convey  from 
one  to  another,  in  material  form^  man's  service  to  man.  By 
intelligent  use  of  natural  materialB,  and  giving  direction  to 
natural  forces  in  purposeful  action,  man  is  his  own  providence, 
the  master  of  his  own  prosperity,  the  author  of  his  own  develop- 
ment, BO  far  as  such  results  are  effected  by  human  effort. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  preeminent  for  its  commerce,  in- 
dcoed  by  a  masterful  use  of  explosives  and  mechanical  power. 
The  victor  in  every  war  during  this  century  has  been  that  nation 
which  made  the  most  intelligent  use  of  natural  materiala  and 
forcea.  Mere  numbers,  as  combatants  or  in  total  population, 
have  not  been  a  determining  factor.  The  day  has  passed  when 
ignorance  can  successfully  contend  with  intelligence  in  the  busi- 
DOflS  of  war,  or  in  the  war  of  business.  To-day  the  power  of  a 
nation  is  in  the  intelligence  with  which  its  workers  use  the 
weapons  of  production  and  commerce.  The  nation  most  power- 
ful in  the  vocations  of  peace  is  most  powerful  for  war.  Every 
war  destroys  some  barrier  to  commerce.  The  expansion  of 
commerce  carries  with  it  a  recognition,   in  some  degree,  of 
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natural  economio  law.  This  law  teaches  each  person  that  he, 
each  nation  that  it,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  commercial  system 
of  the  world,  and  establishee  a  commanity  of  interests  between 
all  persons  and  all  nations. 

Commerce  cannot  thrive  where  man's  natural  rights  to  ^Mife, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  not  properly  recog- 
nized. These  rights  include  the  individual  ownership  and 
control  of  property.  They  are  founded  on  the  natural  law  of 
justice.  Conditions  that  guarantee  their  unquestioned  and  un- 
restricted enjoyment  induce  an  energetic  pursuit  of  the  vocations 
of  peace.  A  nation  whose  government  is  ordained  ^'  to  establish 
justice,"  a  people  whose  conduct  is  guided  by  a  correct  sense  of 
justice,  attracts  with  most  powerful  influences  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

By  devising  apparatus  and  mechanism  for  the  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  information,  and  the  transportation  of  persons  and  com- 
modities at  low  cost,  much  has  been  done  to  remove  impedi- 
ments to  commerce.  Gains  of  still  higher  value  have  been 
made  in  the  understanding  and  applio^ition  of  commercial  ethics. 
This  process  will  continue,  until  commerce  between  nations  will 
be  attended  by  no  greater  moral  risk  than  trade  between 
neighbors.  All  nations  are  handicapped  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  dishonest,  unscrupulous,  unjust.  ^^  Through  such 
stuff  humanity  has  waded  to  liberty."  Though  much  is  said 
about  ''degenerate  man,"  the  forces  that  make  for  good  con- 
tinuonsly  acquire  the  power  of  vict-ory. 

These  truths  are  easily  applied  to  practical  business.  The 
human  agencies  of  commerce  are  usually  classified  as  ''pro- 
ducers," ''middlemen,"  and  "consumers."  Each  agent  ia 
vitalized  by  the  same  motive — a  desire  to  secure  an  income  out 
of  which  to  supply  wants  and  grow  rich.  The  expansion  of 
commerce  is  limited  by  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers. 
The  purchasing  power  of  consumers  is  limited  by  the  relative 
valne  of  the  commodities  they  buy  and  the  services  they  sell. 
Low-priced  oommoditiea  and  high-priced  labor  generate  the  life 
of  commerce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  classes  iu  actual 
business.     Every  buyer  is  a  seller.     Every  seller  is  a  buyer.     In 
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every  transaction  both  buyer  and  eetler  perform  the  fanctions  of 
the  middleman.  One  economic  law  governs  all.  lu  the  face  of 
this  trnth  the  ordinary  exchanges  between  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  unknown  stranger  are  saturated  with  misrepresen- 
tations.  These  are  the  most  stnbborn  and  ever-recurring  ob- 
structions to  commerce.  If  there  is  one  who  doubts  this  let  him 
try  to  imagine  what  the  condition  of  trade  would  be  if  every 
person  was  certain  that  no  misrepresentation  would  be  made  to 
him. 

Contingencies  arising  from  natural  or  non-preventable  causes 
are  sufficient  to  impart  all  the  uncertainty  to  commerce  that  is 
required  for  legitimate  speculation.  Contingencies  arising  from 
preventable  causes  breed  illegitimate  speculation.  The  most 
frequent  and  the  most  serious  obstructions  to  commerce  are  pre- 
ventable, and  are  ethical  in  character.  They  may  be  grouped 
into  one  general  class  and  labeled  *'  fear  of  loss  and  losses  caused 
by  misrepresentations.''  The  most  prolific  cause  of  uncertainty 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  dishonesty.  This  defect  is 
peculiar  to  no  nation.  It  is  cansed  by  an  imperfectly  developed 
sense  of  honor  which  enables  persons  to  enjoy  that  which  they 
do  not  honestly  earn.  If  no  person  could  enjoy  .a  thing  he  did 
not  honestly  earn,  all  motive  for  dishonesty  would  be  destroyed. 
This  would  kill  dishonesty.  It  cannot  exist  without  a  motive. 
Evil  destroys  what  it  feeds  upon.  Dishonesty  cannot  be  a 
recommendation  for  honorable  employment.  It  destroys  oppor- 
tunity for  making  honest  gains. 

The  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  between  exporters 
and  importers  determines  in  a  large  degree  the  success  of  com- 
merce between  nations.  As  a  rule  American  export  commission 
merchants  act  in  good  faith  with  their  clients  in  foreign  conn- 
triefi,  and  work  exclusively  in  their  interest  for  a  specified  con- 
sideration. Some,  however,  are  guilty  of  collecting  a  commis- 
Hion  &om  the  foreign  buyer  and  the  American  manufacturer  on 
the  same  transaction.  Both  commissions  are  necessarily  a  tax 
on  the  profit  of  buyer  and  seller.  This  is  equivalent  to  placing 
an  export  duty  on  American  products,  and  is  an  obstruction  to 
commeroe.      In  selecting  American  agents  foreign  buyers  and 
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importera  shoald  avoid  such  oommiBsion  merchants.  There  are 
a  saflflcient  namber  of  honorable  ones  to  do  all  the  business 
oflFered.  To  protect  themselves,  foreigners  shoald  notify  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  who  their  accredited  agents  are,  and  state 
that  no  claims  for  buying  commissions  should  be  allowed  on  bills 
rendered  to  them,  as  they  are  not  entitled  to  payments  from 
manufacturers  for  executing  1-he  orders  of  their  clients.  This  is 
simple  justice  to  the  foreign  buyer  and  the  American  seller.  The 
attempt  of  a  commission  merchant  to  collect  a  commission  from 
both  buyer  and  seller  may  divert  the  business  to  some  other 
manufacturer  or  country,  thus  cansing  a  loss  of  trade  to  the 
manufacturer  who  submits  to  the  blackmail,  and  ultimately  to 
the  foreign  importer,  by  forcing  him  to  supply  his  customers 
with  goods  less  satisfactory  than  those  he  originally  intended  to 
secnre.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  decidedly  to  the 
interest  of  the  importer  to  obtain  net  prices  direct  from  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  then  to  give  his  buying  agent  no 
option  in  the  selection  of  goods. 

A  commission  merchant  who  properly  represents  the  interest 
of  the  buyer  cannot  recommend  goods  or  solicit  orders  for  the 
seller.  Any  one  who  does  this  announces  himself  as  specially 
interested  in  pushing  the  sale  of  such  goods.  If  he  is  not,  there 
can  be  no  inducement  to  cause  him  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  risk  of  recommending  the  goods,  or  to  incur  the  expense  and 
work  of  soliciting  orders  for  them. 

Foreign  importers  and  American  manufacturers  have  been 
Imposed  upon  in  another  way.  Men  who  wish  to  travel  in  for- 
eign countries  sometimes  succeed  in  getting  letters  from  manu- 
facturers authorizing  them  to  solicit  orders  for  their  goods.  In- 
stead of  actually  originating  orders,  they  find  out  who  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  manufacturer  are,  go  to  them,  representing  that 
they  are  employed  to  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  bosi- 
nesB,  and,  upon  one  plea  or  another,  obtain  copies  of  their  in- 
dents or  orders  that  have  been  sent  to  American  baying  agents. 
Sometimes  they  promises  rebate  to  the  foreign  customer,  telling 
him  they  are  authorized  to  do  so  for  the  pnrpoee  of  inducing  him 
to  push  trade,  being  satisfied  that  he  is  the  right  one  to  do  it. 
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Traveling  men  whe  seek  to  obtain  such  reports  from  foreign  im- 
porters may  be  put  down  as  frauds.  Their  object  is  to  collect 
from  manufacturers  a  commission  they  have  not  earned.  If  this 
oommission  is  5  per  cent  and  the  foreign  importer  is  given  2^ 
per  cent  out  of  it,  the  other  2^  per  cent  is  taken  out  of  him,  be- 
cause the  seller  most  include  the  5  per  cent  in  the  price  of  his 
goods.  This,  of  course,  will  not  be  the  case  when  the  traveling 
Baleeman  actually  originates  the  order  and  sends  it  direct  to  his 
principal,  making  the  price  at  the  time  the  order  is  given. 

Another  opportunity  for  dishonesty  is  found  in  cases  where 
foreign  buyers  remit  cash  with  their  orders  without  notifying  the 
manufacturer.  A  special  discount  is  frequently  allowed  for 
with  order.  Commission  merchants  sometimes  arbitrarily 
deduct  two  per  cent  or  more  from  the  amount  of  bills,  claiming 
they  are  giving  credit  to  the  foreign  buyer  and  paying  cash  to 
the  manufacturer.  When  this  is  true  the  commission  merchant 
is  entitled  to  the  cash  discount,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  if  it 
is  not  true.  The  foreign  importer  should  protect  his  own  inter- 
est by  notifying  the  manufacturer  when  he  remits  cash  with 
order,  or  by  giving  notice  that  he  will  make  prompt  payment 
through  his  commission  agent,  and  require  prices  on  that  basis. 

Capable  American  buyers  and  shipping  agents  who  honestly 
represent  the  interests  of  their  clients  perform  services  by  means 
of  which  foreign  importers  can  eOfect  imx>ortant  savings.  Such 
agents  are  not  an  expense  to,  but  are  profit  producers  for,  for- 
eign importers  and  merchants.  It  is  therefore  good  policy  for 
foreign  tradesmen,  intending  to  import  American  goods,  to  estab- 
lish business  relations  with  responsible  American  export  com- 
miasion  merchants.  In  making  such  arrangements  they  should 
keep  in  mind  and  act  upon  tlie  American  idea — good  ability, 
well  paidy  produces  the  best  results. 

Allen  Ripley  Foote. 
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BY  JOHN   B.    HAMMOND,   AN  IOWA  MINEK. 

AFTER  years  of  anxiotia  waiting  and  watching  for  economiats 
to  make  some  move  or  snggeetion,  by  which  the  class  to 
which  I  belong  wonld  more  nearly  receive  the  just  product  of  its 
toil,  I  am  at  last  driven  to  the  coaclnsion  that  our  school  of 
political  economists  is  deficient  in  either  heart  or  brain,  or 
both.  I  have  studied  very  carefully  daring  the  past  year  the 
leading  periodicals  of  our  country,  including  your  very  excel- 
lent Magazine  of  Civios,  which  has  been  a  very  great  aid  in 
furnishing  data  and  Buggestions  upon  which  I  have  formulated 
my  ideas.  The  hope  of  obtaining  relief  through  economists  and 
politicians  has  at  last  died  within  me,  and  I  am,  at  present,  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  if  labor  ever  receives  its  Just  re- 
ward the  plans  for  its  accomplishment  must  emanate  from  the 
brains  of  toil.  During  the  period  of  my  economical  studies  I 
was  enabled  to  classify  very  distinctly  economists  in  three 
divisions : 

Iflt  Those  who  see  the  wrongs  under  which  labor  is  toiling 
and  are  constantly,  ably,  and  faithfully  pointing  out  these 
wrongs,  and  painting  powerful  pictures  for  the  public  eye,  por- 
traying accurately  the  misery,  want,  and  privation  with  which 
a  false  philosophy  has  cursed  so  large  a  portion  of  God^s  chil- 
dren ;  but  so  deeply  absorbed  are  they  with  the  scenes  before 
them  that  they  have  forgotten  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  or  know- 
ing their  weakness,  like  your  humble  servant,  have  left  these 
details  for  our  statesmen  to  accomplish. 

2d.  Those  social  reformers  whose  greatest  sins  oan  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  *' impracticnbility."  Reformers  who,  at  a 
single  bound,  wish  to  accomplish  that  which  it  will  take  years  to 
do,  and  which  from  their  very  nature  must  be  won  inch  by  inch. 
If  Watt  had  neglected  to  make  his  crude  steam  appliances  until 
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he  could  at  the  first  effort  hare  completed  one  of  oar  highest 
improved  locomotives  and  sent  it  over  a  steel  track  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  miles  per  hoar,  we  woald  not  have  those  engines 
noir.  If  McCormick  had  decided  to  make  a  complete  self- 
binder  before  giving  to  the  world  the  prodnct  of  his  brain,  we 
would  yet  be  swinging  the  cradle  to  cat  our  grain.  Had  Frank- 
lin attempted  to  construct  the  electric  motor,  telegraph,  phono- 
graph, etc.,  instead  of  discovering  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  based,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  be  added  by  Morse,  Bell, 
or  the  great  Edison,  the  electric  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tury  might  have  been  unrevealed  to-day. 

As  in  mechanism  so  is  it  in  political  invention  (only  that  the 
political  inventors  are  a  centnry  behind  their  brother  mechanics). 
We  must  ascend  the  ladder  of  iwlitical  progress  step  by  step, 
round  by  round,  if  we  ever  reach  the  idealist's  dream  of  a  social 
leveL 

3d.  Oar  so-called  statesmen  are  politicians  who  are  guided 
by  the  popular  will  and  follow  the  public  sentiment  wheresoever 
it  goeth,  instead  of  leading  it  and  performing  the  higheet  pos- 
sible function  to  which  statesmen  should  aspire.  This  class  is 
U  present  more  dangerous,  and  a  greater  barrier  to  political 
progreas^  than  the  first  mentioned  class  with  its  eyes  riveted  upon 
its  discoveries  of  existing  social  evils,  or  the  second  that  is  con- 
ttuitly  chasing  rainbows. 

The  questions  that  are  at  present  being  agitated  by  those  bid- 

^g  for  political   preferment,  and  who  are  monopolizing  the 

ittention  of  the  public  mind,  are  the  tariff  and  finance  questions, 

which  are  of  a  complex  nature,  and  made  still  more  so,  to  the 

ordinary  mind,   by  the  duplicity  practiced    by  these  public 

teachers.     Mr.   Cleveland  says,   ''Throw  down  the  tariff  walLa 

aod  let  ns  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world."     He  makes  a  great 

point  of  "the  markets  of  the  world,"  bnt  we  have  a  market  at 

oar  very  doors,  superior  to  the  entire  outside  world,  not  half 

developed,  which  the  "  markets  of  the  world"  are  seeking  as  a 

damping  ground   for  the  surplus  products  of  a  more  nearly 

easlaved  labor  than  our  own.     Why  seek  the  pauper  mai'kets  of 

Lbe  Old  World,  when  our  own  people  are  not  supplied  with  the 
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neoessariefi  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries? 
At  least  seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  would  double  their 
present  consumption  if  they  were  enabled  to  exchange  the 
products  of  their  toil  upon  an  equitable  basis  for  the  products  of 
their  neighbor.  They  want  better  houses,  better  clothing,  moi 
food,  more  books,  more  furniture,  more  of  everything, 

Mr.  McKinley  says,  "Give  us  protection  and  all  is  well." 
But  what  consolation  is  it  for  a  poor  mechanic,  with  hunger 
gnawing  at  his  vitals  and  a  family  suffering  with  cold  and 
hunger,  to  stand  upon  our  coast  and  see  the  products  of  a 
foreign  land  enter  our  ports  and  seek  our  markets,  simply  by 
paying  a  portion  of  the  current  expenses  of  our  government  T 
Our  own  laborer,  who  stands  ready  to  perform  the  various 
obligations  of  citizenship,  from  doing  jury  duty  in  times  of 
peace  to  bearing  arms  in  times  of  war,  should  certainly  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  needs  of  his  neighbors, 
in  preference  to  the  dukes,  lords,  and  8hylocks  of  the  Old 
World,  who  may  have  wrung  from  their  toiling  millions  a  sur^f 
plus  sufficient  to  meet  many  of  our  wants. 

Next  we  have  a  hoard  of  place-hunters,  standing  up  in  solid 
line  from  sea  to  sea^  and  in  a  united  chorus  singing,  *'  The  im- 
mediate, free,  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1."  Some  of  these  believe,  while  some  only  pre- 
tend to  believe,  that  this  theory  formulated  into  law  would 
correct  all  the  evils  to  which  our  social  system  seems  to  have 
fallen  heir ;  that  it  would  relieve  the  overburdened  indebted- 
ness of  the  West,  start  the  factory  wheels  of  the  East,  elevate 
labor  and  place  it  upon  a  pinnacle  of  prosperity  never  realized 
before.  8o  incessant  have  been  their  demands,  so  voluminous 
tlieir  arguments,  but  so  inoomprehensive  their  reasonings,  that 
without  attempting  to  analyze  their  theories,  a  great  many  of 
the  distressed  toilers  have  gulped  them  down  at  a  single  draught 
as  a  panacea  for  all  their  ills.  But  the  great  reading  public, 
though  groping  in  the  dark,  is  still  demanding  the  ^*  whys"  and 
^'wherefores''  before  taking  a  step,  and  have  so  far  refused  to 
take  this  leap  into  the  dark. 

The  great  source  of  the  disease  in  our  body  politic  originates 
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ia  the  condition  by  which  the  traders,  the  non-prodaoers,  are 
enabled  to  filch  from  the  prodaoers  their  sarplus  products  and 
convert  them  into  the  form  moBt  desirable  for  preservation. 
One  trader  may  accnmnlate  his  wealth  in  the  form  of  moneys 
another  land,  another  railroads,  another  manafactures,  and  yet 
another  in  the  homes  occupied  by  the  toiling  masses.  It 
depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual  as  to  what  his 
share  of  the  spoils  shall  consist  of,  and  it  matters  very  little  to 
the  public,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
another^s  toil.  It  may  be  detrimental  for  individuals  to  accumu- 
late our  surplus  products  and  convert  them  into  railroads,  but 
changing  the  length  of  the  roads,  the  width  of  the  gauge,  or  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  rolling  stock,  would  not  correct  the  eviL 
We  must  go  back  to  the  original  cause,  to  the  first  gathering  up 
of  oar  surplus  products,  and  their  appropriation  without  fairly 
recompensing  the  producer. 

It  is  evidently  a  detriment  to  the  public  that  individuals  can 
oonvert  our  yarions  products  into  cash  and  consign  it  to  their 
own  vaults  without  fully  compensating  the  parties  who  produced 
the  various  articles  of  which  this  money  is  a  representative ;  but 
cliangJDg  the  size,  color,  or  value  of  these  dollars  will  not  correct 
this  evil  so  long  as  a  few  men  can  accumulate  the  rightful 
vealth  of  the  many. 

A  number  of  honest  eoonomists,  seeing  the  decadence  of  home- 
ownership,  are  sounding  the  alarm  from  sea  to  sea,  from  lakes  to 
gulf,  pointing  out  the  danger  to  the  welfare  of  our  government, 
tod  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  great  evil,  which  like  a 
deadly  cancer  is  eating  its  way  into  the  body  politic,  and  if  not 
eradicated  from  our  system  will  finally  destroy  us. 

They  deplore  the  condition  but  offer  no  remedy,  unless  it  be  a 
little  soothing  plaster  with  "Free  Silver''  stamped  upon  it, 
which  would  bat  aggravate  the  disease,  for  less  certainty  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  but  tend  to  create  con- 
ditions which  would  enable  capitalists  to  own  more  of  the 
laborers^  homes,  from  which  their  income  is  certain. 

That  there  is  a  decadence  in  home-ownership  can  no  longer 
be  denied.     Thus  an  existing  evil  is  established.     The  cause  of 
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the  evil  is  that  the  owuerehip  of  these  homes  has  beoome  a 
deRirable  form  into  which  the  trader  can  convert  hia  wealth, 
both  for  preservation  and  increase.  Now  we  have  the  evil  and 
the  cause.  The  next  qaeetion  to  oonsider  is,  Would  it  be 
desirable  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  masses  to  reestablish  the 
home-ownership,  of  which  we  Americans  so  long  boasted,  and 
which  our  forefathers  left  us  as  a  heritage,  sealed  with  their 
blood  on  a  thousand  crimsoned  battle-fields T  There  can  be  bat 
one  answer^  ''  Reestablish  the  American  home^  for  it  is  the  only 
rock  of  political  safety.''  Then  there  can  be  but  one  question 
remaining,  "Howf  The  answer  must  be  simple  and  con- 
elusive.  Make  the  landlord  ownership  of  real  estate  less 
desirable,  less  productive,  build  a  *' Chinese  Wall"  around  the 
American  home  over  which  the  traders  cannot  reach.  That 
they  are  using  extortionate  rents  to  wring  from  labor  an  undue 
portion  of  their  earnings  mnat  go  undisputed.  In  this  great 
state  of  Towa,  with  her  broad  fields  and  her  fertile  soil,  we  can 
see  thousands  of  shanties  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  not  listed  for  taxation  at  over  half  this 
amount,  that  are  returning  to  their  owners  an  annual  income  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars.  Can  there  be  any  great 
incentive  to  the  impnleea  of  patriotism  where  a  man^  an  Ameri- 
can, rears  his  family  in  one  of  the  smoky,  bug-breeding  hovels 
that  we  see  crowded  together,  with  no  ground  privileges,  about 
most  of  our  coal-plants,  and  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our 
cities  t  It  would  certainly  require  an  overabundance  of  patriot- 
ism in  time  of  war  for  a  poor  man  to  leave  his  family  in  one  of 
these  shanties  at  six  dollars  per  month  to  take  his  life  in  his 
hand,  endnre  the  hardships  and  perils  of  war,  at  thirteen  dollars 
per  month. 

How  can  we  correct  this  evil  T  By  exempting  homesteads 
from  taxation  and  establishing  an  ''  anti-usury  rent  law."  The 
rent,  based  upon  the  assessed  valuation,  shonld  not  be  permitted 
to  exceed  the  rate  considered  fair  between  capitalists,  say  eight 
per  cent  This  would  lessen  the  inducement  to  invest  in  this 
kind  of  property,  excepting  for  homesteads,  and  by  this  means 
the  price  of  real  estate  would  come  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
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man;  and  the  annual  rental,  whioh  frequently  represents  the 
entire  savings  of  the  laborer,  would  remain  his  own,  instead  of 
being  added  to  the  accumulations  of  the  non-producer. 

By  applying  simple  remedies  we  can  also  settle  that  other 
great  question  of  machine  competition  with  labor,  and  establish 
a  system  of  justice  between  capital  and  labor  that  will  elevate 
the  latter  without  ruining  the  former,  though  it  should  curb  the 
greed  of  the  more  avaricious. 

I  can  scarcely  expect  a  great  magazine  with  a  national  repu- 
tation to  open  its  columns  for  the  production  of  an  unknown 
laborer,  but  I  am  galling  in  the  harness  of  our  present  social 
system,   daily  viewing  the  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  strong 
against  my  weak  brothers,  hearing  the  cries  of  distress  coming 
from  the  helpless  victims  of  greed,  until  madness  has  driven  me 
to  the  attempt  of  placing  our  grievances  before  the  public  and 
Baggesting  snch  remedies  as  reason  may  dictate  to  be  just,  prac- 
ticable, and  efBicient     My  watchword  has  ever  been,  ''Homes 
for  American  citizens  and  the  emancipation  of  the  machine 
dave." 

John  B.  Hammond. 


MOB  LAW. 


BY    DLASK   MOWRY,    LL.1I. 

IF  the  mob  is  to  reiga  supreme  Id  this  country,  it  may  be  well 
for  as  again  to  examine  the  conditions  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  US  to  become  a  nation,  and  to  ask  oorselres  the  ques- 
tion, Is  self-government,  after  all,  an  ignominious  failnrel  fl 

It  will  be  answered  to  the  above  that  the  mob  does  not  yet 
reign  snpreme  in  this  land.     And  in  reply  it  can  be  confidently 
urged  that  so  far  as  the  mob  ohooeee  to  reign,  its  rule  has  been 
practically  supreme.     How  do  we  know  thist    Because  there 
has  been  no  successful  attempt  to  punish  those  who  have  partici- 
pated  in   the  enforcement  of   lawless  decrees ;    because,  also, 
the  stigma  of  public  disapproval  has  not,  to  any  appreciable  ex*fl 
tent,  at  least,  been  given  to  their  monstrous  proceedings  ;  and 
because  courts  of  Justice  and  officers  of  the  law  have  been  prao-^ 
tically  impotent,  some  through  fear,  some  through  sympathy  fodf 
the  accused,  and  for  other  causes,  to  suitably  and  justly  punish 
the  violators  of  the  law. 

The  evil  influence  of  mob  law  is  not  measured  by  the  rank 
injustice  and  inhumanity  which  may  be  visited  upon  the  object 
of  its  wrath  merely.  It  cultivates  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  which 
concerted  action  always  intensifies  and  often  exaggerates.  Thus, 
it  follows  that  instead  of  having  a  healthy  public  opinion,  that 
sure  bulwark  of  free  and  enlightened  institutions,  we  have  a 
debased  and  demoralized  one,  fitted  only  for  savage  and  bar- 
barous conditions.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  demanded  of  law- 
abiding  and  patriotic  citizens  in  this  country  more  than  another, 
it  is  that  they  lend  the  influence  of  upright  lives  to  promote  re-fl 
spect  for,  and  the  use  of  legal  methods  to  uphold,  the  law.  ' 

There  is  no  greater  affront  to  society,  no  greater  crime  than 
that  form  of  lawlessness  which  is  perpetrated  by  self-appointed 
conservators  of  the  rights  of  the  people.     We  have  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  regard  the  offense  of  the  common  crowd  aB  slight,  and 
that  of  its  victim  as  great  So  long  as  public  opinion  justifies 
or  palliates  this  view,  we  cannot  expect  to  secure  great  respect 
for  the  behests  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  a  community,  of 
a  state,  or  of  a  nation.  This  may  seem  like  taking  radical  and 
extreme  ground  against  the  class  who  for  some  reason,  or  for 
any  reason,  choose  to  be  protectors  or  avengers  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate.  But  it  is  the  ground  which  we  shall  all  have  to 
take  sooner  or  later.  And  the  sooner  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  looked  too  indifferently  upon  the  repeated  assumptions 
of  the  unthinking  and  cruel  mob,  the  sooner  will  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  get  on  righteous  ground. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  no  greater  shock  to  the  moral 
sense,  no  more  palpable  wrong  to  the  individual  and  to  society, 
than  the  cool,  deliberate,  and  brutal  assault  which  a  strong  and 
passionate  man  makes  upon  the  chastity  of  a  weak  and  defense- 
Ins  female,  and  particularly  upon  one  of  very  tender  years.  "We 
concede  the  argnment  and  grant  its  force.  But  will  it  be  conteiided 
tikatone  form  of  lawlessness  justifies  another  Y    Will  the  posi- 
tion be  taken  that  the  crime  of  the  individual  under  the  impulse 
of  strong,  unnatural,  animal  passions,  offers  any  excuse  for  the 
deliberate  annihUation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  by  an  intelligent 
community,  and  in  the  simple  spirit  of  revenge  1     It  seems  to 
me  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  And  when  the  masses  thus 
think  there  will  be  fewer  inflictions  of  punishments  by  those  ill- 
Stted    by    nature    and    education    to    conserve    the    rights 
of  the  people.     Let  us  hope  that  this  auspicious  day  is  not  very 
^&r  distant 

DUANE   MOWET. 
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O  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  facta  in  the  ca»  ^ 
revision  and  better  enforcement  of  onr  immigration  lawa 
would  seem  an  urgent  necessity.    We  do  not  advocate  the  whoU 
Bale  and  indiscriminate  debarment  of  all  who  happen  not  to  hai 
been  born  in  this  country  ;  but  we  do  insist  on  the  protection 
our  people  from  the  manifold  evils  resulting  from  the  continue 
reception  and  assimilation  of  the  most  vicious  and  improvidei 
classes  from  other  lands.    During  the  thirty  years  of  Kepublii 
role^  foreign  immigration  was  practically  without  limitation 
restriction  ;  and  since  the  Democratic  party  has  again  come  inl 
power  it  has  signally  failed  to  enact  any  adequate  and  effective 
legislation  on  the  subject.     This  unwise  policy  has  been  exoeed<i 
ingly  harmful  of  late  years,  since  the  character  of  immigraal 
received  has  so  greatly  depreciated. 

During  the  early  part  of  onr  national  history,  foreign  immi- 
gration was  moderate  in  volume  and  quite  acceptable  in  char- 
acter. Then  it  required  brains,  money,  and  energy  to  come  to 
America,  and  we  received  a  good  class  of  people,  who  helped  to 
develop  onr  country.  We  would  still  welcome  all  worthy  im- 
migrants, who  are  capable  of  becoming  good  citizens.  We  ob- 
ject, however,  to  allowing  European  nations  to  dump  their  crim- 
inals and  paupers  on  our  shores,  to  inj  ure  our  society  and  bur- 
den our  government 

It  appears  that  from  17S9  to  1S19  no  statistics  of  immigration 
to  the  United  States  were  kept ;  but  the  number  of  arrivals  dur-  ■ 
ing  that  period  is  estimated  at  250,000.  From  1820  to  1831,^ 
according  to  official  records,  613,(1-15  immigrants  arrived  ;  from 
1832  to  1851  the  number  received  was  1,972,180  ;  from  1852  to 
1861  there  landed  2,202,459;  from  1862  to  1871  we  received 
2,630,222  ;  from  1872  to  1881  the  arrivals  numbered  3,162.272: 
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and  from  1882  to  June  30,  1894,  there  came  over  6,424,671.  It 
vill  be  found  from  these  figures  that  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grantB  received  daring  the  one  hundred  and  six  years  from  17S9 
to  1894,  incloaive,  was  17,416,317.  The  character  of  immigrauta 
received  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
very  objectionable.  A  large  per  cent  of  them  have  come  from 
Italy,  Sicily,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bussia,  and  were 
of  the  lowest  class.  Such  persons  are  often  deported  from  their 
native  countries^  assisted  or  compelled  by  their  own  govern- 
ments, and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  to  become  charges 
upon  the  public,  and  to  fill  our  poorhouses,  our  hospitals,  and 
our  prisons. 

These  people,  as  a  rule,  are  densely  ignorant,  knowing  nothing 
of  oar  language,  having  no  conception  of  the  nature  and  form 
of  our  government,  and  with  no  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religions  liberty.     Many  of  them  are  hopelessly  de- 
graded, living  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  vice,  immorality, 
and  sensualism.     Large  numbers  of  vagabonds,  outcasta,  crimi- 
nals,  paupers,  idiots,  and  disabled  persons  are  annually  sent 
here,  either  by  their  own  governments,  or  upon  tickets  furnished 
by  their  friends  and  relatives.     Such  persons  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  anarchy  and  bloodshed ;  their  hatred  of  European  mou- 
uchies  inclines  them  to  rebel  against  all  government     They 
frequently  hold  and  propagate  the  most  licentious  and  demoral- 
iziog  social  theories.     They  depress  wages,  corrupt  our  politics, 
disturb  industrial  conditions,  and  lower  the  average  standard  of 
Unog.    They  are  generally  atheistic  in  their  religious  views, 
tod  delight  in  desecrating  our  Sabbath,  reviling  oar  churches, 
lod  scoflQng  at  Ohristianity  and  the  Bible. 

This  immense  volume  of  incoming  depravity  may  well  be 
viewed  with  grave  apprehension  by  every  thoughtful  and  patri- 
otic citizen.  Under' present  conditions  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  objectionable  persons  can  be  excluded.  We  need  more 
stringent  regulations  to  stop  the  influx  of  undesirable  population. 
Foreign  immigration  should  be  so  restricted  as  to  exclude  crimi- 
aals,   paupers,  and  other  objectionable  claaseB.    At  the  same 
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from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  give  satisfactory  evidenoeV 
that  they  will  become  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  law-abiding^^ 
citizens.    Let  each  immigmnt  be  required  to  famish  a  certificate 
from  some  court  or  government  official  where  he  resided,  attest- 
ing his  good  character ;  and  also  a  certificate  from  the  American 
consul  at  the  port  from  which  he  embarked,  certifying  that  he  ia^ 
worthy  of  reception  and  naturalization.    We  should  also  rigidly^ 
enforce  the  law  against  those  who  send  agents  to  the  pauper 
districts  of  Europe,  and  by  misrepresentation  induce  indigent 
people  to  come  to  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  their  labor 
cheaply.  ^| 

Onr  laws  in  regard  to  the  naturalization  and  enfranchisement 
of  foreigners  are  obviously  defective,  and  have  too  often  been 
administered  with  reprehensible  laxity.  The  readiness  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  conferred  the  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives of  citizenship  upon  the  motley  crowds  of  unwashed 
foreigners  constautty  lauding  upon  our  shores  is  certainly  un- 
wise. There  is  great  need  of  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
requiring  a  longer  period  of  residence  and  a  higher  standard  of 
character  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  desiring  a  voice 
in  our  government.  Under  our  present  laws  the  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  foreigners  may  come  here,  and  reside  in  a  foreign 
quarter  of  some  large  city,  where  they  never  hear  the  English 
language  spoken  or  learn  anything  of  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship I  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  may  be  naturalized,  andfl 
then  voted  by  the  political  bummer  who  controls  their  ward. 
This  is  sometimes  done  even  while  their  hearts  are  full  of 
anarchy  and  hatred,  and  their  hands  are  lifted  up  against  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions.  It  is  often  the  case  that  largefl 
numbers  of  these  people  are  naturalized  just  before  an  election. 
Their  naturalization  papers  are  paid  for  by  the  campaign^ 
manager  of  some  political  party.  The  oath  of  allegiance  isB 
administered  to  them  by  platoons,  and  they  understand  as  little 
of  its  force  and  meaning  as  tlie  untutored  savage  does  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  polls  and  voted 
in  the  interest  of  corrupt  political  parties,  by  unscrupulous  and 
deeigning  politicians.    The  prodigioos  folly  of  the  whole  pro- 
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oedare  most  be  apparent  to  all  who  think  beneath  the  surface  of 
things.  In  order  to  prevent  each  abnses  the  law  should  provide 
that  no  naturalized  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote  until  one 
year  after  he  becomes  a  citizen. 

The  requirements  for  suffrage  in  many  of   the  states  are 
deplorably  inadequate.     Incredible  aa  it  may  seem^  there  are 
fourteen  states  in  which  alieixs  are  allowed  to  vote  upon  the 
simple  conditions  of  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
— which  intention  may    never    be  carried  out — and  residing 
therein  a  short  time,  usually  from  four  months  to  one  year.    The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  states,  with  the  length  of  residence 
required  :   Alabama,  1  year  in  the  state,  3  months  in  the  county, 
and  30  days  in  the  town  or  precinct.     Colorado,  6  months  in  the 
Ktate,  90  days  in  the  county,  10  days  in  the  town  or  precinct,  and 
declaration  four  months  befora  election.     Florida,  1  year  in  the 
Btate,  6  months  in  the  county,  10  days  in  the  town  or  precinct, 
ind  the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax.     Indiana,  6  months  in  the 
state,   60  days  in   the  county  and  town,   and  30  days  in  the 
precinct.     Kansas,   six   months  in  the  state,    60  days  in  the 
ooanty,  and  30  days  in  the  town  or  precinct.     Louisiana,  1  year 
m  the  state,  6  months  in  the  county,  and  30  days  in  the  town  or 
precinct     Michigan,  3  months  in  the  state,  10  days  in  the  town 
or  precinct,  and  declaration  6  months  before  election.     Min- 
nesota, 4  months  in  the  state,  10  days  in  the  town  or  precinct, 
and  declaration  1  year  before  election.     Missouri,  1  year  in  the 
state,   60   days   in    the  county   or   town,   and  1  year   in  the 
precinct.     Nebraska,  6   months  in  the  state,  40  days  in  the 
ooanty,  10   days  in    the  town   or  precinct,  and    declaration  6 
months  before  election.    North  Dakota,  1  year   in  the  state, 
6  months  in  the  county  and  town,  90  days  in  the  precinct,  and 
declaration  1  year.     Oregon,  6  months  in  the  state,  00  days  in 
the  county,  and  30  days  in  the  county  or  precinct.     Texas,  1 
year  in   the  state,    and   6   months  in   the   county,   town,   and 
precinct.     Wisconsin,  1  year  in  the  st-ate,  county,  and  town,  and 
30  days  in  the  precinct.     In  ten  of  these  states  the  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  may  t)e  made  as  late  as  the 
day  of  election,  and  after  a  residence  in  the  state  or  in  the 
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county  of  only  three  months  to  one  year,  and  in  the  town  < 
ten  to  thirty  dayB. 

This  auomalous  and  recklees  enfranchiBement  of  unnatural- 
ized foreignerB,  if  not  speedily  abandoned,  must  result  in  the 
demoralization  of  cidzenship  and  the  ultimate  Barrender  of  a 
large  part  of  onr  power  of  Belf-governmeut  to  thoee  who  are 
totally  inoompetent  to  exercise  it  with  safety  to  the  public.  We 
therefore  iosist  that  no  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to  vote  until 
after  he  is  naturalized,  and  has  lived  here  long  enough  to  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  our  language,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions. We  cannot  afford  to  allow  these  subverted,  their  designs 
frustrated,  and  our  social  fabric  disintegrated,  by  admitting  to 
political  fellowship  the  ignorant,  the  alien,  and  the  lawless. 

B.  W.  Williams, 


INDIAN  VS.  AMERICAN  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

BY  J.   W.   BENNETT. 

THE  Indian  cotton-mill  hand  receivee  a  little  lees  than  one 
eighth  the  wages  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  America, 
and  the  wages  of  a  whole  family  of  native  East  Indian  cotton 
spinners  wonld  be  less  than  one  third  the  wages  of  a  head 
of  a  family  working  in  the  New  England  mills ;  yet  it  is 
said  that  bnt  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  former  is 
reqalred  for  necessaries  of  life,  while  the  latter  finds  it  difficult 
to  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Jr.,  United  States  consul  for  Bombay,  ap- 
pends to  his  report  on  cotton-baling  in  foreign  countries,  which 
appears  in  the  May  number  of  United  States  Consular  Reports,  an 
interesting  clipping  from  the  Indian  Textile  Journal,  giving 
something  of  the  wages  and  condition  of  mill  operatives  in 
India. 

The  mills  at  Bombay  are  supplied  with  coolie  laborers  of  the 
agricultural  class,  who  are  attracted  from  the  soil,  in  which  they 
Btill  retain  an  interest,  by  a  prospect  of  better  pay  and  an  easier 
life.  In  the  fields,  under  a  tropical  sun,  they  can  earn  but  about 
three  cents  per  day,  while  in  the  mills  they  get  from  eight  to 
eleven  cents.  There  is  a  prospect,  the  article  goes  on  to  say, 
of  a  change  in  the  future,  as  there  is  growing  up  in  the  cities  a 
class  of  mill  operatives  entirely  alienated  from  the  soil. 
Already  a  generation  is  appearing  which  knows  nothing  of  agri- 
culture. At  fourteen  years  of  age  they  are  able  to  earn  seven 
rupees,  or  $1.52  per  month,  and  at  full  manhood  this  stipend  is 
doubled.  A  woman  is  able  to  earn  from  $1.51  to  $1.72  per 
month,  so  that  an  average  family  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  two 
working  children  is  capable  of  earning  thirty-two  rupees,  or 
about  $6.91,  per  month.  Their  food  costs  about  $3.89  and  their 
rent  about  67  cents  per  month,  so  that  if  the  family  works  stead- 
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ily  eleven  rupees,  or  $2.38,  may  be  added  to  its  sayings  accoant 
or  laid  out  in  clothing  or  luxuries.     It  is  always  laid  oat 

Whatever  class  of  work  a  man  gets  used  to  in  the  mill,  he 
keeps  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  learns  just  aa  little  as  will  in- 
sure his  pay,  and  there  improvement  ends.  He  is,  of  course,  illiter- 
ate, and  all  machinery  deteriorates  more  rapidly  in  his  hands  than 
in  those  of  the  Lancashire  operative.  In  Bombay  operatives  are 
seldom  seen  over  forty  years  of  age  and  never  over  fifty  years. 
Cnstom  and  social  habit  separate  male  and  female  laborers  in  the 
Indian  mills^  and  women  work  only  at  reeling  and  winding,  with 
a  forewoman  in  charge.  They  are  very  independent  and  prompt 
to  take  o£fense,  and  if  their  physical  api>6aranoe  and  dress  on  a 
holiday  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  their  condition,  they  caa-_ 
not  be  said  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  poverty  or  overwork. 

The  domestic  life  of  these  women  is  simplicity  itself, 
short-sleeved  jacket  is  their  made  garment,  and  they  may  be 
completely  clothed  in  a  saree^  which  they  wind  about  them  with 
great  skill  and  wear  with  a  natural  grace.  Their  children,  up 
to  the  age  of  five  or  six,  go  stark  naked ;  and  their  furniture 
consists  of  a  box  or  two  to  hold  spare  valuables,  a  corpoy,  or 
rough  bed-frame,  covered  with  coir  yarn  netting,  and  a  few 
cooking  utensils  of  metal  or  earthenware.  They  eat  very  little 
meat  and  feed  witii  their  fingers,  while  sitting  on  the  ground. 

The  laborer,  the  writer  says,  is,  however,  slovenly,  frivolous, 
and  fond  of  holidays  and  noisy  amusements ;  so  that  until  he 
changes  his  character  he  is  not  likely  to  become  so  dangerous  a 
competitor  with  the  energetic  piece  laborer  of  northern  climates 
as  the  cheapness  of  his  labor  would  indicate.  If  he  should 
become  steady  and  iudustriouS;  it  is  believed  that  much  Egyptian 
aa  well  as  Indian  cotton  "would  be  spun  near  Calcutta  with  the 
aid  of  Bengal  coal.'' 

The  Indian  coolie  does  not  belong  to  labor  unions  or  go  on 
strikes,  but  he  has  learned  the  use  of  the  boycott.  He  treats 
fines  or  expulsion  with  high  iudiCference,  takes  a  holiday  when 
he  likes,  is  late  when  he  pleases,  and  if  he  cannot  work,  lives 
easily  and  comfortably  by  begging.  H 

It  would  seem  that  after  allowing  for  all  possible  efficiency 
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and  aloTenlineas,  wear  of  machinery,  and  every  other  inoidenta!, 
the  cheap  Indian  labor  would  give  the  Bombay  cotton  mann- 
fEtctorer  a  great  advantage  over  his  American  competitor.  The 
latter  pays  $310  for  each  hand  he  employs,  and  it  is  Boarcely 
possible  that  each  operative  can  do  as  much  in  a  day  of  ten 
honiB  as  eight  or  nine  East  Indians  can  from  sanrise  to  sunset. 
The  American  laborer  must  learn  from  Atkinson,  or  some  other 
wizard  of  economy,  a  cheaper  way  of  living,  or  the  full  opening 
np  of  civilization  in  the  East  under  the  direction  of  the  west- 
em  business  man  will  prove  more  disastrous  to  the  American 
laborer  than  all  of  the  much-dreaded  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

J.  W.  Bennbtt. 


POLITICAL  BEHERMENTS  THROUGH  IMPROVED  LEGIS- 
LATION. 


BY  BEV,  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS. 

DYNAMICS  are  more  than  mechanics,  men  than  methods, 
officers  than  laws  ;  but)  we  want  all  at  their  best.  The 
good  citizens  we  now  have  could  dominate  the  bad  ones  we  now 
have  if  they  would,  even  with  our  lax  laws  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  ;  even  with  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  native  and 
foreign  ignorance.  Bat  it  will  be  easier  for  the  right  to  rule 
when  we  have  better  laws. 

The  negro  and  naturalization  are  the  two  serioos  snags  in  onr 
suffrage,  the  second  worthy  to  be  called  **the  northern  prob- 
lem/' as  the  first  is  preomiaently  the  **  southern  problem," 
Let  us  of  the  North  frankly  admit  the  blunder  of  flood- 
ing our  suffrage  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  with  newly  eman- 
cipated ignorance.  If  citizenship  in  the  case  of  the  negroes^  aa 
it  ought  to  be  in  all  cases,  had  been  guarded  by  an  educational 
qualification,  the  new  citizens  would  have  come  into  their  king- 
dom so  gradually  and  so  preparedly  as  to  make  little,  if  any, 
conflict,  and  education  would  have  been  greatly  promoted  by 
making  it  the  door  to  suflrage^  and  so  an  honor.  The  child 
monarchs  of  Europe  are  put  under  regents  and  educated  for 
rulership.  But  these  negroes,  who,  under  oar  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  candidates  for  rulership  by  the  right  of  their 
manhood,  while  yet  undeveloped  in  mind  and  morals,  with  no 
great  education  for  their  great  trust,  were  given,  in  some  states, 
the  scepter  of  majority  rule.  It  was  the  calamity  prophesied  in 
the  Bible,  "Children  shall  be  your  rulers." 

Even  though  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  should  l>e  ad- 
mitted to  be  justifiable  in  view  of  their  ignorance  or  their  abase 
of  power,  there  can  be  no  justification  of  the  method  employed. 
The  South  might  have  removed  its  unwelcome  ruler  as  blood- 
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leaBly  as  Greece  deposed  Otbo,  or  Brazil  Dom  Pedro,  All  that 
WB8  necessary  to  do  it  without  even  the  stain  of  iajastice  was  to 
pass  fitate  laws  restricting  suffrage,  regardless  of  color,  by  a  real 
ednoatioual  qualification.  Why  was  this  not  doueT  Becaose  it 
would  have  cut  down  the  representation  of  the  Sonth  in  Congress 
and  in  the  electoral  college. 

Educational  suffrage  is  hardly  less  needed  to  keep  ignorant 
itnmigranta  from  dominating  the  North.  In  the  cities  the  "  black 
belt"  of  the  slums  often  contains  the  balance  of  power.  The 
foreign  vote  is  that  balance  even  in  the  state  elections  in  most 
cases.  In  thirteen  states — an  unlucky  thirteen — the  foreign-born 
are  a  majority.  Bat  in  most  states,  the  American  vote,  reen- 
forced  by  the  large  majority  of  foreigners  who  are  American  in 
spirit,  might  put  an  educational  qualification  upon  all  new  voters, 
and  should  hasten  to  do  so.  Since  1800  I  have  advocated  the 
passage  of  such  a  law  in  every  state  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  twentieth  century,  now  close  at  hand.  Let  the 
absurdity  of  having  men  vote  who  never  read  our  Constitntion 
end  with  this  century.  Whatever  other  celebrations  the  new 
century's  birth  may  have,  it  shonld  especially  be  celebrated  by 
the  enactment  of  great  and  useful  laws  on  this  and  other  lines. 

Specific  evidence  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  American 
voters  are  venal  has  been  repeatedly  given  in  magazines,  and 
otherwise  in  recent  years.  This  has  been  shown  of  Indiana,  Del- 
aware, and  Connecticut  particularly,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  do  not  together  come  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  But  the  most  surprising  revelations  are  the 
wholesale  and  open  briberies  by  both  the  parties  in  New  Bedford 
under  the  first  and  t)e8t  of  ballot  reform  Jaws,  and  despite  the 
further  fact  that  New  Bedford  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that  have 
adopted  the  municipal  reformers'  panacea  for  municipal  corrup- 
tion, the  exclusion  of  national  and  state  politics  from  city  elec- 
tions. This  underscores  our  previous  remark  as  to  the  Insuffi- 
ciency of  any  machinery  without  manhood.  At  the  last  election, 
according  to  The  Outlook,  the  victorious  party,  despite  its  con- 
demnation of  the  bribery  by  which  its  opponents  had  won  the 
preceding  election,  devised  a  new  method  of  bribery  that  ballot 
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reform  could  not  prevent,  the  payment  of  a  minimum,  two  dol- 
lars each,  to  a  great  number  of  ao- called  **  workers  "  (many  of 
whom  did  no  work  except  to  bear  about  on  their  breasts  the 
party  badge),  with  au  additional  three  dollars  or  more  in  case  of 
victory  to  make  sure  that  even  in  secret  voting  they  would  vote 
as  they  were  paid.  The  first  act  of  the  mayor-elect  was  to  sit  at 
bis  desk,  behind  a  huge  pile  of  greenbacks,  and  pay  the  prom* 
ised  bribes.  There  ought  to  be  prosecntions,  of  course,  but  as 
the  leaders  of  both  sides,  as  osaal,  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
treason,  it  is  likely  that,  if  undertaken,  they  will,  as  usual 
again,  never  come  to  trial.  In  that  same  city,  when  the  writer 
was  one  of  its  citizens,  bribery  having  been  unusually  bold  at 
the  very  polls,  a  voter  was  prosecuted  who  had  been  seen  to  re- 
ceive ten  dollars  from  a  party  leader  just  before  he  voted. 
Asked  on  the  stand  for  what  the  money  was  paid,  he  replied 
promptly,  "  For  a  pig,"  which  was  both  true  and  false,  but  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  of  proving  bribery.  More  severe  laws  on  this 
crime  are  needed,  but  a  more  severe  public  sentiment  against 
the  Jndas  who  will  traffic  in  the  sacred  duties  of  patriotism  is 
not  less  required.  A  man  guilty  of  bribery  should  be  made  to 
feel,  by  social  ostracism,  that  the  brand  of  Cain,  self-inflicted, 
is  upon  him. 

For  better  elective  officers  we  must  look  to  patriotic  effort  in 
the  primaries,  but  the  serious  question  remains,  how  to  secure 
an  efficient  civil  service  in  the  realm  of  appointments.  *'To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils^'  has  a  multitude  of  believers,  not 
all  of  them  politicians.  Men  talk  plausibly  of  the  danger  of 
''an  office-holding  class,"  and  of  the  fairness  of  "rotation  in 
office,"  as  if  experience  were  not  of  as  much  value  in  govern- 
ment work  as  in  like  business  when  conducted  by  individuals, 
who  do  not  discharge  trained  clerks  and  take  on  greenhorns  every 
four  years.  The  opponents  of  civil  service  reform  forget  that 
offices  were  not  made  to  enrich  individual  citizens,  but  to  pro- 
mote efficient  government. 

One  reason  for  the  lagging  of  this  worthy  reform,  which 
should  have  triumphed  as  quickly  as  ballot  reform  and  for  like 
patriotic  reasons,  is  that  Christian  ministers  have  not  until  re- 
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cently  counted  it  one  of  the  **  moral  reforms"  which  they  Bhould 
promote  aa  a  Ohrifitian  duty,  nor  even  bo  closely  related  to  the 
nation's  safety  as  to  demand  their  active  aid  on  the  score  of 
patriotism.  But  surely  it  is  no  small  danger  to  have  a  civil 
army,  already  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  rapidly  enlarging,  de- 
pendent for  its  living  on  the  continuance  of  the  dominant  party 
in  power !  Such  a  condition  becomes  indirect  bribery  large 
enough  to  turn  a  close  election. 

This  reform  has  also  lacked,  until  recently,  the  support  of 
workingmen,  who  counted  it  no  concern  of  theirs ;  but  now  they 
find  that  the  one  chief  objection  to  the  ownership  and  management 
of  natural  monopolies  by  government  is  the  increase  of  party 
spoils  which  it  is  assumed  would  ensue,  although  every  intelligent 
advocate  of  the  new  industrial  functious  of  government  expects 
<!ivil  service  reform  to  be  a  part  of  the  plan.  Workingmen 
may  therefore  be  relied  upon  henceforth  to  promote  civil  service 
reform  as  a  preparation  for  state  industrialism,  which  civil 
service  reformers  might  well  study  as  an  ally  that  would  hasten 
the  triumph  of  their  cause  by  making  it  a  necessity.  The 
triumph  of  civil  service  reform  in  1894  in  Chicago,  in  the  first 
poptdar  vote  upon  the  subject,  is  the  most  encouraging  recent 
victory  of  reform  in  American  politics. 

There  is  an  increasing  hostility  to  the  national  Senate,  partly 
becaose  it  is  so  largely  composed  of  millionaires  in  this  ''  Ameri- 
can House  of  Lords,''  and  partly  because  it  has  in  recent  crises 
seemed  too  unresponsive  to  popular  demands,  and  too  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  trusts.  This  popular  hostility  showed  itself  in 
the  very  large  vote  in  the  national  House  of  Bepreacutatives  on 
Joly^  1894,  for  the  election  of  senators  by  the  people.  If  the 
Senate  is  sometimes  too  slow,  the  House  is  often  too  fast,  the 
members  of  the  latter  being  in  such  close  touch  with  the  people 
as  to  feel  every  heart-beat  of  popular  excitement,  those  of  fever 
as  well  aa  those  of  health. 

If  the  Congress  needs  mending  what  shall  be  said  of  the  less 
satisfactory  state  legislatures!  The  common  remark  is,  ^'  This 
is  the  worst  legislature  we  ever  had."  The  people  find  even 
''wont "  too  feeble  a  word  for  our  indescribable  city  councils. 
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Afi  a  curb  on  the  despotism  of  large  majorities,  and  to  give 
new  movements  in  politics  a  fair  hearing  in  legislative  halls, 
national,  state,  and  municipal,  the  Swiss  plan  of  proportional 
representation!  with  cumulative  voting,  is  urged  with  ever- 
increasing  favor.  By  this  plan  the  so-called  **  representatives '' 
would  really  represent  the  people,  not  majorities  only.  A  new 
movement  would  not  have  to  wait  until  it  had  won  over  more 
than  iiv©  tenths  of  the  votes  in  one  or  more  oonstituencieA  before 
it  oould  be  heard  in  the  legislature,  but  by  cumulative  voting 
could  have  one  tenth  of  the  representatives  when  it  had  one 
tenth  of  the  votes.  On  this  plan  a  city  council  would  all  be 
elected  on  one  ticket,  not  by  wards,  and  the  representatives  to 
the  state  legislature  in  a  similar  manner.  The  national  repre- 
sentatives of  a  state  would  all  be  on  one  ticket,  so  that  minori- 
ties might  cumulate  their  votes  on  fewer  candidates  in  each 
case. 

On  the  supposition  that  good  men  will  not  go  to  the  primaries 
and  elect  better  legislators,  the  movement  to  secure  a  popular 
veto  of  corrupt  legislation  by  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss 
"Referendum"  is  gaining  ground.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
valuable  reserve  in  any  case.  It  allows  the  people,  by  a  petition 
of  one  twelfth  or  less  of  the  population,  to  compel  the  submis- 
sion of  a  new  legislative  enactment  to  popular  vote.  The 
accompanying  *' Initiative"  enables  a  certain  number  of  peti- 
tioners to  compel  a  legislature  to  submit  to  the  people  any 
measure  which  might  otherwise  be  neglected.  These  measures 
might  well  l>e  adopted  as  restraints  upon  the  notorious  cor- 
ruption of  our  city  governments,  so  allowing  a  popular  vote  on 
questionable  franchises,  large  appropriations,  and  other  subjects 
liable  to  corrupt  umuipulatiou.  For  our  smaller  states,  perhaps 
for  all,  these  measures  might  also  be  eHective  without  change. 
For  Congress,  perhaps  for  the  larger  legislatures  also,  it  might 
be  enough  to  correct  the  chief  abuses,  if  every  measure  for 
which  a  certain  minority  of  the  adult  population  had  petitioned 
should  be  forthwith  submitted  to  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  Good 
measures  are  much  more  frequently  defeated  in  Congress  by  that 
autocracy  of  national  legislation,  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 


which  rides  in  deed,  than  by  adverse  votee.  And  in  the  case  of 
other  committees,  representatives  are  less  likely  to  vote  for  a 
good  law  when  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-committeemen  only  are 
upon  them  than  when  in  a  recorded  yea  and  nay  vote  the  whole 
county  is  there  to  see. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these  methods  of  giving 
the  people  a  more  direct  control  of  legislation,  but  it  is  still 
more  important,  if  ''government  of  the  people,  by  the  people^ 
for  the  people/'  is  not  to  '*  perish  from  the  earth,"  that  the 
people  should  more  fully  guard  against  legislative  corrnption,  as 
New  York  did  in  1894,  by  constitutional  provisions,  such  as  the 
requirement  that  a  law  must  be  printed  and  lie  three  days  on 
the  legislative  desks  before  it  can  become  a  law,  except  when 
the  governor  certifies  to  an  emergency  calling  for  a  suspension 
of  the  rule.  There  has  been  a  prejudice  against  ''  legislating  in 
the  Constitution"  beyond  a  few  general  principles,  bat  if  the 
people  will  not  elect  more  trustworthy  and  incorruptible  legisla- 
toiB,  they  should  themselves  put  into  the  Constitution,  once  for 
all,  the  laws  they  approve  on  those  subjects  which  are  especially 
liable  to  be  corruptly  dealt  with,  such  as  gambling,  temperance, 
purity,  the  Sabbath  monopoly.  When  engaged  in  anti-lottery 
battles  in  Washington,  Louisiana,  and  Dakota,  I  learned  that 
there  are  seventeen  of  our  states  with  no  constitutional  pro- 
tection against  the  legalization  of  gambling,  which  legislatures 
have  been  guilty  of  in  Illinois,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Louisiana — the  last  three  no  longer  in 
foroe — but  never  have  the  people  of  any  state  legalized  gambling. 
The  people  may  not  average  better  than  their  legislators,  i)er- 
haps,  but  they  are  at  least  too  many  to  buy,  and  so  they  should 
pnt  the  legislation  most  liable  to  be  bought  into  their  own  oonsti- 
tuUonal  code. 

WiLBtra  F.  Cbafts* 
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A  MOST  striking  result  of  the  wide  divergence  in  standards 
of  value  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  to  the  country  of  high- 
est prices  the  amount  measuring  this  divergence  becomes  a 
bounty  to  the  consumer  of  imports,  while  to  the  producer  of  ex- 
portable goods  it  operates  as  a  prohibitive  tax,  stimulating  im- 
ports and  unduly  restricting  exports  while  both  currency  and 
properties  are  being  gradually  absorbed  through  a  constantly 
short  trade  balance,  by  degrees  a  condition  of  tributary  depend- 
ence being  imposed. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  standards,  even  thongh  the  labor 
cost  of  a  given  hat  at  home  be  less  than  in  other  countries,  oar 
manufacturer  may  still  be  unable  to  sell  the  same  hat  in  his  own 
country,  much  less  abroad,  whereas  on  economic  grounds  he 
ought  to  command  both  markets.  At  $2.00  a  day  it  might  cost 
him  $4.00  to  make  the  hat,  while  in  a  $1.00  a  day  country  it 
might  coat  only  .*3.00,  enabling  the  foreigner  to  undersell  in  both 
markets,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would  cost  the  foreigner  $6.00 
by  our  standard  to  produce  the  same  hat  and  our  manufacturer 
at  the  $1.00  a  day  standard  could  have  produced  it  at  $2.00  and 
would  himself  have  controlled  both  markets.  The  foreigner  is 
thus  enabled  to  sell  not  only  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  even  with 
such  prices  to  take  our  own  market  from  as. 

From  a  superficial  view  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  accama- 
late  unlimited  wealth  through  purchasing  at  $1.00  a  day  prices, 
but  just  as  the  tradesman  who  deceives  his  customers  through 
giving  only  half  weight  must  inevitably  drive  them  away, 
80  the  nation  that  buys  by  lower  standards  is  bound  to  lose  trade, 
it»  own  people  even  refusing  to  patronize  themselves.  If  the 
markets  of  the  world  were  all  free,  the  rush  would  be  toward 
the  cheapest  markets,  and  the  dearer  countries  would  go  on 
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purchasing  in  excess  of  receipts  until  their  currency  became  ex- 
hausted. This  might  not  occur  in  the  start,  for  the  currency 
would  be  liable  to  return  in  the  purchase  of  its  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  properties — the  process  of  product-purchase  from  the 
cheap  country  and  property-purchase  from  the  dear  country  con- 
tinaing  until  the  dear  country  was  rendered  completely  tribu- 
tary— properties,  circnlation,  aud  credit  all  at  length  gone,  and 
ID  their  place  general  stagnation  and  depression. 

The  irresistible  conclosion  reached  is  that  genuine  exchange 
can  be  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  standard  of  values, 
and  that  low  prices,  when  doe  to  lower  standards  of  valae,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  catch-prices,  neither  representing  true  ex- 
change value,  nor  warranting  the  fulfillment  of  true  exchange. 
Xo  more  damaging  blow  could  be  inflicted  upon  home  trade 
than  by  this  peculiar  tax  upon  exchange,  obstracting  both  ex- 
ports and  imports  and  inducing  purchases  that,  remaining  unre- 
ciprocated, break  the  chain  of  trade  in  the  home  market,  each 
such  purchase  disturbing  the  mechanism  of  home  trade  and  pre- 
venting a  whole  series  of  home  exchanges. 

Empiric  attempts  to  nullify  or  counteract  these  peculiar  re- 
strictions to  commerce  have  time  and  again  been  instituted  in  the 
shape  of  tariff  on  imports,  bonnties  on  exports,  and  prohibition 
of  gold  exports,  but  the  practical  difficnlties  in  the  way  to  se- 
curing perfect  control  of  a  genuine  trade  balance  have  so  an- 
tagonized results  as  to  raise  much  doubt  of  their  utility,  leading 
to  interminable  wrangling  and  vacillation. 

Ever  since  the  war,  money  coming  in  from  alien  investments 
has  baoyed  up  our  currency,  inducing  excessive  imports  in  the 
very  face  of  tariff  barriers,  producing  a  vast  drainage  of  our 
properties  through  the  substitution  of  property- purchases  in 
place  of  product-purchases  on  the  part  of  aliens,  aud  operating 
ia  this  respect  exactly  as  if  actual  free  trade  had  prevailed.  Like 
a  recklesB  parent  who  sells  house  aud  home  aud  spends  the  pro- 
eeeds  in  carousal,  so  the  nation,  intoxicated  by  the  super- 
abandanoe  of  money,  and  forgetting  for  the  time  its  unhallowed 
source,  indulges  in  imported  luxuries  and  foreign  travel  to  au 
excess  involving  the  patrimony  of  the  coming  generation. 
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That  this  is  not  an  idle  picture  of  affairs  is  evident  from  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  to-day,  where  from  ten  to  twelve 
billions'  worth  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  properties  are  in  the 
hands  of  aliens.  The  seller  of  properties  to  aliens,  like  thefl 
purchaser  of  alien  producto,  conaultB  only  his  own  more  imme- 
diate and  narrower  interest  in  the  matter,  regardless  of  the  oon- 
seqnenoes  to  the  country  at  large  and  blind  to  the  more  remote 
consequences  to  himself.  Owing  to  this  cause  we  are  to-day 
confronted  with  an  annual  shortage  in  trade  balance  amounting 
to  fully  five  hundred  millions.  Nor  is  this  estimate  in  the  least 
overdrawn  when  taking  into  consideration  the  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  the  alien  investments ;  the  amount  spent  in  foreign 
travel ;  the  amount  paid  for  smuggled  goods,  for  freights  and 
fares  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  for  what  is  sent  out  for  that  portion 
of  imports  escaping  the  tariff  by  undervaluation  in  the  custom- 
house, none  of  which  expenditures  will  be  found  reckoned  in 
the  usual  balance  of  trade  reports. 

That  this  enormous  shortage  has  in  a  much  less  degree  con- 
tracted our  home  business  is  unquestionable,  and  it  may  be 
further  accepted  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  it  has  materially  ^ 
lowered  our  standard  of  wages  and  profits.  f 

It  was  this  gradual  wage  reduction,  due  to  the  widening  of 
the  breach  in  our  trade  balance,  that  obscured  the  gains  derived 
from  the  McKintey  Bill.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  of  all  tariff  bills,  and  like  all  degrees  of  tariff,  including 
even  that  tariff — cost  of  freight — that  operates  under  absolute 
free  trade  and  causes  the  earliest  recognition  of  differenoes  in 
standards,  its  tendency  was  to  resist  imports  and  retard  exports, 
but  the  latter  in  lesser  degree  than  the  former.  fl 

Agricultural  products  resemble  manufactures  in  representing 
a  combination  of  soil  plus  labor,  but  cost  of  manufactures  vary 
in  a  larger  degree  according  to  the  scale  on  which  they  are  pro-fl 
duced,  and  the  earliest  invasions  of  home  trade  were  along  this 
line  leading  to  the  raising  of  tariff  barriers  at  the  points  of 
attack.  These  tariffs  have  done  well  so  long  as  the  farmer  bad  a 
good  home  market  and  while  the  foreign  market  in  agricultural 
products  kept  pace  with  the  home  standard  of  prices,  but  when 
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the  home  market  became  insafficlent  and  the  foreign  market 
began  to  draw  on  distant  lands,  where  cheap  soil  waa  tilled  by 
cheap  labor,  these  same  tariffs  began  to  become  a  tax  on  the 
farmer  who  was  obliged  to  compete  with  the  cheapest  labor  in 
the  world  while  tied  to  a  dear  market  in  which  toobtaiu  hin 
euppliea.  If  it  demoralized  farming,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  also  demoralized  manufacturing,  indicated  by  the  general 
lowering  of  prices,  a  reduction  many  protectionists  boasted  of, 
as  if  lower  prices  symbolized  anything  else  than  demoralization 
and  lower  net  earnings.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  lower- 
ing was  not  due  to  protection  at  all,  but  to  its  evil  companion, 
the  free  sale  of  properties  to  aliens,  by  which  foreign  trade  was 
fthortened  to  the  extent  of  half  a  billion  annually,  resulting  in  a 
contraction  of  home  industry  to  a  much  larger  extent 

An  ideal  protective  system  should  so  control  foreign  trade 
that  neither  in  buying  nor  in  selling  the  difference  in  standard 
shall  operate  to  determine  oar  coarse,  and  that  the  test  be 
applied  of  having  this  difference  added  to  the  foreign  price  as  a 
condition  preliminary  to  foreign  trade.  This  would  only  be 
reverting  to  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  in  mathematics  that 
all  factors  be  reduced  to  a  common  denomination  before  calcnla- 
tiug  the  result,  a  rule  so  axiomatic  and  imperative  that  tlie 
wonder  is  it  has  not  long  ago  been  more  thoroughly  recognized 
in  its  application  to  economics.  I  know  our  friends  of  the 
Manchester  school  will  contend  that  this  is  just  what  they  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  through  |>erfeotfree  trade  and  that  instead  of 
Mipporting  the  higher,  and  what  they  consider  artificial,  stand- 
ard of  prices,  they  believe  non-interference  would  result  in  a 
gradual  lowering  of  standards  until  all  were  reduced  to  a 
common  level. 

In  this  belief  they  would  be  justified  provided  the  differences 
referred  to  represent  only  a  difference  in  standards  of  price  and 
had  no  deeper  significance.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  actual  productive  capacity  of  a  nation  will  find 
pxpreflsion  in  higher  prices  relatively  to  those  of  other  nations 
just  as  it  would  between  individuals,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
oation    fails  to  increase    correspondingly  its    consuming  will 
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&  tendency  toward  lower  prices  be  manifested.  An  increase  tn 
its  consaming,  on  the  other  hand,  if  nnaccompanied  with  in- 
creased productivity,  will  for  the  time  raise  prices,  though  the 
process  must  necessarily  be  short-lived.  If  increased  prodac^ 
tivity  does  not  express  itself  in  upward  prices,  how  then  shall 
we  define  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in  productivity  1  How  are 
the  shades  iu  economic  cause  and  effect  to  be  expressed  if  not  in 
relation  to  these  contrasts  f  M 

The  fact  is  that  by  no  possible  caloolation  can  increase  in' 
productive  capacity  find  true  expression  in  a  mere  all-around 
advance  in  prices;  for  if  all  prices  were  advanced  in  like  pro- 
portion it  would  represent  a  shifting  of  nominal  prices  but  no 
increase  in  real  wages,  wages  measured  in  products — a  result 
essential  to  the  premise  of  increaae  in  productivity.  If  tb^^l 
world's  prices  are  to  be  regarded  as  differing  only  nominally  it 
would  convey  the  prepost«rou8  assumption  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  national  productive  capacities  or  In  national  wel- 
fare— that  John  Chinaman  fared  as  well  on  his  Ohinese  wages  as 
did  the  American  workman.  It  assumes  that  prices  are  pro- 
portional to  wages,  and  therein  lies  the  source  of  the  error 
underlying  all  free  trade  doctrine,  for  wages,  although  in-fl 
oorporated  in  prices  of  commodities,  advance  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  latter,  the  difference  expressing  the  increase  in  produc- 
tive capacity.  For  this  reason  the  total  advance  is  necessarily  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  a  simple  ratio  to  the  in- 
creased productive  capacity,  for  prices  of  both  wages  and 
products  muBt  advance,  the  former  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the 
latter,  until  the  difference  between  the  two  measures  in  purchas- 
ing power  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  increase  in  productivity. 

All  standards  of  prices  are  thus  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
the  differences  of  local  productive  capacity,  and  being  thnn 
exaggerated,  are  the  more  delusive  in  tempting  interchange  ou 
the  expectation  of  larger  profitH  wbere,  exchange  being  im- 
pusaible,  ultimate  loss  is  inevitable.  And  this  also  explains  the 
wide  range  in  rise  and  fall  of  prices  uuder  the  influence  of 
favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions  as  manifested  in  booming 
times  and   under  depression.     Our  currency  should  therefore 
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express  the  same  ratio  toward  the  money  of  the  world  that  prices 
governed  by  oar  standard  of  production  bear  toward  the  world*s 
prices. 

It  is  proper  enough  to  measure  oar  prices  in  terms  of  bullion 
when  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  but  it  is  madness  to  go  on 
trading  without  regard  to  the  fickleness  of  the  bullion  measure 
whose  grain  of  gold  will  purchase  ten  times  as  much  one  place 
as  another,  each  country's  prices  indicating  a  different  standard 
of  interpretation.  It  is  as  if  a  yard  were  to  signify  one  hundred 
inches  here  and  elsewhere  ten,  the  difference  accepted  every- 
where without  challenge,  because  a  yard  must  be  a  yard. 
Nothing  short  of  a  reduction  of  bullion  to  our  standard  of  value 
can  preserve  our  standard  of  production  and  give  scope  to  our 
fullest  productive  capacity  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
result  it  is  only  necessary  to  enforce  the  following  simple  acts : 

1.  Prohibit  further  sale  of  American  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
properties  to  aliens  or  non- residents  and  permit  no  further  loans 
from  aliens. 

2.  Maintain  a  legal  tender  pax>er  currency  supported  by  equal 
depoeits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  the  market  value  of  which 
shall  equal  that  of  the  total  volume  of  the  currency  so  issued, 
and  shall  also  be  equal  to  the  bullion  value  of  the  previous 
circulation  to  l)e  supplanted  on  a  basis  redeemable  in  gold. 

The  first  effect  of  these  measures  would  be  that  as  gold  could 
no  longer  come  over  for  investment^  the  immense  shortage  in 
trade  balance  would  be  checked,  and  inasmuch  as  many  imports 
are  imperative  the  importer  would  be  obliged  to  secure  the  gold 
neoeflsary  for  such  purchases  by  bidding  for  it,  thereby  sending 
the  precious  metal  to  a  premium,  which,  acting  as  a  bounty  on 
exports,  would  stimulate  the  latter  nnfcil  sufficient  gold  was  im- 
ported to  supply  the  demand  for  iraports.  In  this  manner  larger 
imports  would  invariably  be  followed  by  larger  exports,  the  in- 
crease in  the  one  stimulating  the  other,  like  the  Siamese  twins, 
neither  being  able  to  travel  very  far  alone.  In  this  manner,  as 
t)efore  alluded  to,  the  difference  between  our  own  and  the  for- 
eign standards  of  prices  would  be  taken  from  the  consumer  of 
imported  wares  and  transferred  as  a  rebate  to  the  producer  of 
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exportable  wares,  compensating  tbe  latter  for  the  lower  Btandards 
at  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  abroad. 

Id  inaugaratiDg  the  system  the  cnrrent  premium  on  gold 
could  at  first  l)e  deducted  from  the  tari£f  paid  on  imports,  and  aa 
Boon  as  a  settled  premium  was  reached  the  custom-house  could 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  wheat-raiser  and  cotton-grower  would  be  compensated  for 
the  difference  in  standards  through  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  at  a  great  loss,  and  even  the  manufacturer  would  now  be 
able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  in  spite  of  higher  wages. 
Nor  would  the  wage-earner  fail  to  share  in  the  larger  profits  de-a 
rived  from  a  larger  trade,  for  not  only  would  we  gain  five  hun- 
dred millions  more  in  our  foreign  trade,  but  the  home  trade 
would  be  stimuJated  to  the  extent  of  an  extra  billion  or  two.fl 
Under  no  circumstances  could  our  trade  now  be  iuvaded,  since 
every  dollar  going  must  return.  Trade  could  never  be  so  stub- 
born but  that  a  balance  would  be  enforced,  every  rise  in  premium 
making  exports  more  possible  and  imports  less  possible.  ItM 
would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  foreign  market  the  test  of  scien- 
tific trade,  and  unless  they  were  able  to  sell  after  reducing  their 
prices  to  our  standard  by  the  addition  of  the  premium  it  would 
clearly  indicate,  not  only  that  it  involved  a  loss  through  the 
fictitious  valuation,  but  that  the  purchase  was  at  best  to  he  only 
partially  reciprocated  and  was  not  based  on  a  standard  warrant* 
ing  genuine  exchange.  ■ 

That  this  plan  would  regulate  trade  more  effectually  than  any 
system  of  tariffs,  whether  high  or  low,  is  obvious  for  a  number^ 
of  reasons,  among  them  :  H 

1.  Its  repulsion  of  imports  and  corresponding  incentive  to  ex- 
ports more  accurately  fit  the  purpose  for  which  tariff  barriers 
may  justifiably  be  raiHed.     It  has  a  perfect  control  over  the 
trade  which  tariffs  alone  do  not  have,  and  through  this  extraor-fl 
dinary  control  it  affords  a  key  to  a  more  i>erfect  monetary  system. 

2.  It  requires  neither  castom-house  nor  auxiliary  institntiona. 
There  can  be  neither  smuggling  nor  frauds  in  valuation,  as  the 
foreigner  would  see  to  get  his  gold  and  the  importer  could  not 
avoid  paying  the  premium  in  full. 
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3.  It  would  bring  the  protective  principle  to  bear  apon  for- 
eign travel  and  foreign  residence^  compelling  this  class  to  dis- 
gorge the  difference  in  standards  for  the  benefit  of  the  exporter 
who  is  obliged  for  want  of  sufficient  home  trade  to  seek  a  poorer 
foreign  market.  It  would  thus  encourage  more  home  travel  and 
afford  better  business  for  the  American  hotels  and  resorts. 

4.  It  would  guard  against  the  capricious  withdrawal  of  oar 
currency  at  the  will  of  aliens  who,  by  refusing  for  a  time  to  re- 
invest their  interest  or  dividends,  or  by  calling  in  a  very  small 
fraction  of  their  investments,  are  nuder  the  present  system 
capable  of  so  draining  our  currency  as  to  provoke  a  panic  at  any 
time. 

5.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  reviving  our  merchant  marine, 
for  we  would  no  longer  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  either  construct- 
ing, manning,  or  supplying  vessels,  since  the  gold  necessary 
abroad  if  converted  to  our  currency  would  compensate  the  dif- 
ference in  prices.  The  inoousistency  of  tariffi;,  to  sustain  the 
American  standard,  being  coupled  with  a  gold  basis  to  keep  our 
measore  of  value  on  a  level  with  the  world's  prioes,  has  nowhere 
been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  its  effect  upon  our 
shipping. 

6.  It  would  obviate  future  difficulties  liable  to  arise  on  the 
boondaries  of  British  America  and  Mexico  from  smuggling,  the 
temptation  to  which  may  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  vast  sec- 
tions exposed  become  more  thickly  settled.  Complications  in  rail- 
road competition  with  Canadian  lines  would  also  thus  be 
obviated. 

7.  It  would  dispense  with  the  empiric  determination  of  tariff 
rates  on  thousands  of  articles  and  grades  and  qualities  of  mer- 
chandise too  complicated  to  escape  sul)eeqnent  evasions  and 
frauds.  It  would  pursue  the  shifts  of  trade  automatically,  with 
the  greatest  precision  and  promptness,  and  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  perfection  compared  with  the  best  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  contending  political  parties  and  wrangling  legisla- 
tive bodies.  Neither  special  treaties  nor  discriminations  against 
other  countries  would  be  necessary,  no  industries  would  be  favored, 
DO  extortion  or  blackmail  levied.     Congress  could  go  on  and 
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Bave  half  its  time  for  other  business.  Oar  iadaatriea  woald  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  tariff  tinkering  every  other  year  and 
bosiaess  wonld  become  more  uniform.  When  the  world's 
standards  of  value  rose  to  our  level  the  premium  on  gold  would 
disappear  and  free  trade  would  inaugurate  itself  without  waiting 
upon  empiric  legislation, 

8.  Monopolies  could  no  longer  get  their  own  products  shielded 
by  an  exoeasive  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  the 
community,  nor  could  they,  by  having  certain  tariff:^  reduced, 
attack  industries  whose  products  happened  to  be  raw  material  to 
the  monopolies.  The  premium  barrier  would  operate  alike  on 
all  industries,  and  the  failure  of  any  industry  could  then  bo  ■ 
attributed  only  to  some  intrinsic  inferiority.  In  determining 
tariff  rates  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  either  in  some  degree 
fostering  monopolies  or  else  partially  crippling,  if  not  entirely 
destroying,  some  industries.  We  are  always  in  danger  of  acting 
like  the  bear  who,  seeing  a  fly  on  the  brow  of  his  sleeping 
master,  hurled  a  rock  at  the  disturber^  and  not  only  succeeded 
in  killing  the  fly^  but  his  master  also.  H 

9.  The  system  would  also  enable  the  practical  application  of 
financial  autonomy  in  every  state  in  the  Union  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  aa  shall  be  explained  hereafter.  By  this  means  every 
state  would  become  industrially  free  and  independent,  no  ■ 
section  either  owned  by  another  or  compelled  against  its  will  to 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  debt.     It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  expect 

a  strong  union  to  grow  if  we  sow  that  bitterest  seed  of  dissea- 1 
sion,  Bectionalism.  To  preserve  the  Union  there  should  be  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West.  Every  state,  so  far  aa 
practical  and  possible,  must  be  made  industrially  independent, 
a  perfect  unit  and  equal  of  every  other  unit  in  the  galaxy  of 
states.  If  differences  of  standards  exist  l>etween  the  various 
states  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  same  protection  should 
not  be  accorded  them  as  the  nation  seeks  against  the  sister 
nations  of  the  world.  If  no  such  differences  exist,  and  between 
the  states  in  which  eqaal  standards  prevailed,  there  would  still 
remain  in  operation  the  same  freedom  of  trade  as  now  prevails 
between  the  states.     The  operation  would  not  be  a  raising  of 
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barriers,  but  a  breaking  down  of  barriers,  providing  they  exist, 
and  only  in  so  far  as  they  do  esist. 

The  real  war  tariff  that  marked  the  moet  prosperous  era  in 
our  history  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  premium  on  gold 
that  maintained  a  balance  of  trade  and  for  a  long  time  sustained 
the  American  standard  of  production  and  wages.  This  in- 
eluded,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff,  a  premium  tariff  on  all 
imports,  a  premium  tax  on  foreign  travel,  a  tax  on  freights  and 
fares  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  a  premium  bounty  on  all  exports. 
It  first  made  its  appearance  after  the  abandonment  of  specie 
payments  in  1S62,  and  in  1864  had  reached  its  maximnm  of 
2.85,  declining  very  little  until  foreign  investments  after  the 
war  brought  over  more  gold,  and  thus  gradually  restricted  its 
further  operation.  On  the  one  side  stocks  and  other  properties 
were  stimulated  by  the  foreign  investments,  while  the  effect  of 
these  investments,  by  introducing  large  sums  of  gold  and  thereby 
rapidly  reducing  the  premium  tariff,  destroyed  the  founda- 
tion of  product  valnes,  in  the  same  act  remotely  undermining 
the  foundation  of  property  values.  Thus  property  prices  were 
being  stimulated,  while  the  foundation  of  their  values  was  being 
aoBaUed,  beginning  the  tension  that  finally  ended  in  the  panic 
of  1873. 

Inflation  was  held  responsible  for  everything,  particularly  the 
premium  on  gold,  which  seemed  to  discredit  our  currency,  the 
latter  by  tills  standard  having  been  at  one  time  worth  only 
thirty -five  oents  on  the  dollar,  while  bonds  were  bringing  par. 
How  of  two  kinds  of  unsecured  paper,  that  carrying  the 
additional  obligation  of  interest,  and  not  a  legal  tender  for 
merchandise,  should  be  worth  so  much  more  than  that  which 
was  convertable  in  products  at  par,  is  not  accounted  for  on  the 
hypothesis  of  lack  of  confidence.  If  the  premium  were  a 
matter  purely  of  confidence  in  our  currency,  it  is  remarkable 
titat  the  premium  in  1873  and  the  years  following  was  not 
advanced  instead  of  sinking  gradually,  and  that  it  should  take 
thirteen  years  after  the  war  was  over  for  confidence  to  be 
reetore<l ;  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  that  in  all  the  years 
BiDoe,  the  premium  has  never  returned,  whereas  our  financial 
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condition  daring  the  latter  period  baa  been  incomparably  worse. 
Compare  the  financial  record  of  the  war  with  the  succeeding 
thirty  years.  The  great  war  debt  was  held  almost  entirely  by 
our  own  people  and  it  repreeented  in  the  main  American  prices 
and  not  the  dearer  gold  standard  prices,  whereas  the  peace  debt 
is  an  inheritance  of  from  ten  to  twelve  billions  of  American 
properties  in  alien  hands,  drawing  interest  and  dividends  neither 
in  gold  nor  in  products  but  in  more  properties^  the  debt  growing 
and  growing,  as  it  must  ever  continue  to  grow  if  we  persist  in 
maintaining  a  parity  of  currencies  instead  of  a  parity  of  valnes. 

Bat  for  the  extraordinary  impetus  acquired  by  oar  industries 
daring  and  immediately  after  the  war,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  strain  canaed  by  rising  property- values  at  the  time  product- 
values  were  doomed  to  fall,  woald  long  before  the  year  1873 
have  culminated  in  panic.  Unfortunately,  when  the  panic  came 
the  premium  on  gold  was  as  high  as  19^  per  cent  and  farther 
alien  investments  were  to  a  large  extent  withheld  while  the 
premium  started  slowly  downward,  arriving  at  par  in  December, 
1878,  thna  leading  prices  a  downward  course  for  six  long  years 
and  holding  enterprise  in  check,  everybody  waiting  for  prices  to 
touch  bottom.  This  reduction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was 
far  greater  than  a  mere  tariff  reduction  of  nineteen  per  cent,  for 
it  represented  a  horizontal  reduction  of  both  tariff  on  imports, 
inclading  free  list,  and  bounty  on  exports,  besides  applying  to 
foreign  travel  and  numerous  other  similar  expenditures.  Con- 
trasted with  the  panic  of  1893  it  bodes  an  early  revival,  the 
conditions  governing  each  l>eing  at  a  total  variance  in  relation  to 
the  period  of  durAtion.  Had  further  alien  investments  Xteea 
prohibited  in  1873,  it  is  evident  the  premium  would  again  have  ■ 
risen,  prices  would  have  advanced,  and  the  depression  would 
have  been  dispelled  as  if  by  magic. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  from  the  hour  we  determined  upon 
specie  resumption  and  maintenance  of  parity,  M-e  surrendered 
our  industrial  independence*  It  was  clearly  a  most  stupendous 
financial  blunder  due  to  a  complete  misapprehension  as  to  what 
constituted  the  true  standard  of  value.  ■ 

The  most  costly  weights  will  not  prevent  short-weight  scales 
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from  drivlDg  away  trade.     Weights  do  not  go  to  the  cnatomer, 
nor  does  the  cost  of  weights  add  to  the  value  of  that  which  is 
being  weighed  ;  and  while  the  cost  of  weights  is  of  minor  con- 
cern, their  namber  also  is  of  less  importance  than  is  osnally 
attributed  to  them,   for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  it 
tB  the  prices  of  merchandise  scarcely  affects  the  operation  of 
ights.     A  few  more  may  be  handy  at  times,  but  a  store  fall 
might  become   a  great  hindrance.      Merchandise  is  produced 
but  once,  once  consumed,  and  that  ends  it ;  but  weights,  whether 
of   cheap   or  costly  material^  are  employed  many  a  thousand 
timee,  and  between  lying  dormant  or  being  rapidly  plied  their 
application  has  a  wonderful  latitude,  aud  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  counters  of  trade  or  money.    There  is,  therefore,  no  func- 
tional advantage  in  money  based  wholly  or  partially  on  credit, 
the  economy  of  such  money  over  bullion  representing  less  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  production,  too  trifling  to  ofifset  its 
iuAbility  to  inspire  that  universal  confidence  wanted  in  a  cur- 
rency and  the  injury  to  mining  interests,  an  abandonment  of 
bullion  would  cause. 

Economists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  every 
purchase  was  an  exchange  because  money  was  a  commodity — or 
At  least  stood  for  a  commodity — but  in  reality  money  is  not 
money  when  it  is  a  commodity.     Even  a  pig  would  not  be  a 
oommodity  if  held  with  a  view,  not  of  l)eing  consumed,  but  of 
being  used  as  a  medium  for  getting  some  other  desirable  object 
Iq  being  consumed  lies  the   difference  between  prodncts  and 
iii«aowned  properties.     The  former  are  annihilated  ;  the  latter 
represent  money  loaned,  or,  more  accurately  de^icribed,  a  record 
of  surplus  production  applied  as  a  basis  for  drawing  perpetual 
tribute.     No  candid  thinker  will  contend  that  the  substitution  of 
product-purchases  with  property-purchases  is  effecting  honor- 
able or  ultimate  exchange,  and  the  mere  fact  that  money  was  the 
medium  employed  in  the  transaction  could  dignify  the  imposi- 
tion as  a  real  exchange. 

In  inaagnrating  the  proposed  system  the  new  currency  would 
be  inued  in  purchase  of  gold  and  silver  baUion  in  equal  pro- 
portions and  steps  at  the  same  time  taken  to  convert  the  existing 
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currency  into  the  new  form,  redeeming  it  on  a  gold  basis. 
Whatever  deficiency  there  afterwards  was  in  the  bullion  neces- 
sary to  transform  the  full  amount  of  the  former  currency  would 
be  raised  by  taxation,  the  funds  raised  being  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  bullion  with  which  to  make  up  for  that  portion  of 
the  former  currency  represented  by  credit 

The  volume  of  currency  could  at  any  time  be  enlarged  by 
simply  issuing  notes  in  purchase  of  more  bullion  for  deposit', 
it  could  be  at  any  time  contracted  by  selling  bullion  and  canoel- 
ing  the  notes  received  in  return. 

The  currency  would  be  redeemable  in  the  open  market  for  gold 
or  silver  or  any  other  commodity  at  market  price,  governed  by 
our  relation  to  foreign  trade.  If  it  varied  in  purchasing  power 
it  would  only  be  like  all  other  money  and  like  the  commodities 
it  stood  for ;  no  more^  do  less.  It  would  be  supported  by  full 
value  deposits  of  bullion  subject  to  distribution  among  the  hold- 
ers of  the  currency  whenever  a  change  of  government  or  change 
in  financial  system  no  longer  required  its  use  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while it  would  be  protected  as  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts. 

This  currency  would  be  completely  under  our  control,  subject 
to  contraction  or  expansion  at  will,  and  supported  by  such  ample 
security  as  would  banish  all  mistrust.  Our  ability  to  so  control 
onr  supply  of  bullion  would  be  due  to  oar  absolute  control  over 
trade,  for  when  we  purchased  more  bullion  for  such  deposits 
it  would  raise  the  premiam  on  gold  and  silver  and  force  a  trade 
balance  favorable  to  us  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chases. There  would  not  lie  the  slightest  tinge  of  credit  in  the 
scheme.  In  the  event  of  war,  besides  our  greater  control  over  the 
gold  supply,  we  wuuUl  have  enormous  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals  to  draw  on  which  could  afterwards  be  replaceil. 

We  would  thus  have  practical  bimetallism,  using  both  metals 
eqnally  in  the  currency,  and  in  no  manner  be  discriminating 
against  either.  Our  obligation  to  silver  would  be  fulfilled  in 
raising  it  as  an  export  article  on  a  level  with  other  exports  sup- 
ported by  the  proper  bounty. 

A  similar  system  of  protective  currency,  legal  tender  only  in 
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the  state  for  which  it  was  issued,  coald  be  applied  to  individaal 
fttateft,  the  money  being  issued  in  purchase  of  national  currency^ 
the  latter  to  be  reserved  as  security  for  it.  If  in  addition  far- 
ther investment  from  other  states  were  prohibited,  each  state 
would  have  a  permanent  currency  of  uniform  volume,  no  longer 
depending  on  the  whims  of  outside  investors  for  its  return  to 
place  as  a  circulating  medium.  Flooded  circulation,  booming 
things  for  a  year  or  two,  followed  by  longer  periods  of  depression 
and  scarcity  is  not  the  most  desirable  condition.  A  defective 
system,  draining  both  trade  and  currency  in  a  most  capricious 
manner,  would  be  supplanted  by  a  steady  and  reliable  currency 
and  a  better  distribution  of  local  manufacturing.  The  East 
wonld  gain  in  a  vast  ocean  and  export  trade,  while  the  South 
and  West  would  add  materially  to  their  local  manufacturing, 
beaidee  obtaining  better  prices  for  their  agricultural  prodncte. 

The  most  rigid  of  all  currencies  attached  to  a  reliable  and 

tmiform  trade  would  be  more  elastic  than  any  x>ossible  currency 

asBociated  with  an  erratic  trade.     Greater  elasticity  if  desired 

could  be  acquired  by  authorizing  states  and  municipalities  in 

isBoing  fnture  bonds,  to  do  so  in  smaller  denominations  with  a 

local  legal  tender  function  for  face  value  with  interest  due  to  the 

laet  quarter  expired.    These  would  be  held  as  investments,  and 

vould  only  be  called  to  act  as  currency  under  extraordinary 

emergencies,  retiring  as  currency  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for 

their  use  as  such  was  over. 

Local  derangements  due  to  short  crops  or  other  failures  would 
adjust  themselves  automatically,  the  shorter  trade  balance  rais- 
ing the  premium  on  national  currency,  thereby  protecting  the 
fftrmers^  prices,  stimulating  greater  sales  of  manufactures 
thread,  and  favoring  consumption  of  home  products.  The  loss 
would  thus  be  diffused  while  the  state  would  emerge  the  follow- 
ing year  unhampered  by  debt,  the  loss  confined  to  the  minimum 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  acquire  a  cumulative  growth. 

America  cannot  afford  to  hold  herself  liable  to  repeated  paalcs 
and  depressions  without  end,  nor  to  pluuge  deeper  into  the 
meshes  of  that  form  of  national  debt — alien  ownership — which 
by  its  insidious  process  is  capable  of  converting  our  country 
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into  a  mere  tribatary  province  ;  neither  ia  it  safe  to  permit  the 
breach  in  trade  balance  to  go  on  widening  natil  it  finally  leaves 
the  tariff  but  an  artificial  bulwark — a  mere  toy  for  political  talk. 

Are  we  to  reject  free  trade  only  when  it  approaches  as  free 
pnrchnse  of  foreign  products  and  to  accept  it  under  the  gnise  of 
free  sale  of  American  properties  to  aliens — a  practice  inseparable 
from  the  same  free  and  excessive  purchases  of  foreign  prodactat 
Is  it  only  the  name  of  protection  we  desire  and  only  the  name  of 
free  trade  we  dread  T  Is  it  only  the  name  of  independence  we 
cherish  while  crouching  in  abject  terror  lest  a  few  aliens  with- 
draw their  investments — while  permitting  the  shackles  of  trib- 
ute to  be  fastened  upon  future  generations  f  No  wonder  money 
has  been  called  the  root  of  evil  when  luring  men  into  debt  and 
dependence  and  betraying  them  by  false  measurements  of  valae  I 

We  have  already  discovered  our  incapacity  to  maintain  gold 
and  silver  at  a  parity,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  learn  the  still 
greater  lesson  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  gold  stand- 
ard prices  on  a  parity  with  true  American  values  unless  at  the 
expense  of  other  generations  and  the  peril  of  American  liberty. 

We  may  as  well  battle  against  the  law  of  gravity  as  by  human 
law  seek  to  maintain  a  parity  of  standards  that  are  irrevocably 
at  variance.  The  laws  of  finance  are  the  laws  of  mathematics : 
they  are  a  part  of  the  fixed  conditions  of  life — something  higher 
than  all  human  laws,  and  we  might  as  well  by  law  declare  two 
and  three  bo  lie  eqnal^  expecting  calculations  on  that  basis  to 
yield  reliable  results,  as  to  enforce  a  theory  of  parity  of  moneys 
against  the  nniveraal  disparity  in  standards  of  value. 

We  have  Iwfore  us  a  career  of  pro3i)erity  outahiniug  the  most 
brilliant  era  known  to  history.  G-uided  by  reason  it  is  praoti- 
I'ally  within  our  grasp.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  choose  whether 
to  worship  the  golden  calf  or  the  living  God  that  rules  in  the  uni- 
verse— whether  gold  or  the  function  of  money  ia  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  finance  ;  whether  the  ryot  and  coolie  of  India  are  to 
measure  the  ultimate  standard  of  our  living  and  our  liberty,  or 
whether  the  highest  poasibilitiea  of  an  unrestricted  progress  shall 
be  ours. 

Fratjk  Rosewater, 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  CRIMINOLOGY* 

BY  CLARK  BEIX,   ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UEDIOO-LEOAL  CX>NORESS, 

NEW  YORK. 

THAT  public  interest  in  Booiologic  studies  is  on  the  increase 
in  our  day  cannot  be  questioned.  We  may  recognize  its 
hold  on  popular  thought^  by  remarking  that  in  the  present 
Congress  more  papers  are  contributed  to  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Criminology  than  to  any  other.  This  is  not  in  my 
opinion  the  result  of  chance,  but  is  due  to  the  increasing  interest 
manifested  in  the  vorld  of  thought  in  this  domain  of  scientific 
investigation. 

Especial  stimnlus  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  criminology 
by  Lombroso's  writings,  and  others  of  his  school. 

Enricco  Ferri  has  touched  it  with  his  brilliant  lance.  Herman 
Kornfeld,  Morris  Benedikt,  Kraft  Ebbing,  Morel,  Le  Grand  du 
Saulle,  Brierre  du  Bois  Mont,  and  Prosper  Depine  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  Havelock  Ellis,  W.  W.  Ireland,  Pritchard,  Thomson,  Dr. 
Nicholson,  and  "W.  Douglass  Morrison  in  Great  Britain,  and 
many  other  writers  of  distinction,  have  illumined  its  impor- 
tance. The  International  Congress  of  Penal  Law  attracted  twice 
many  great  names  from  all  the  world  to  this  subject. 

It  ia  not  crime  alone  that  we  study  now,  with  method  of 
paaishment,  sentences,  prisons,  and  their  management,  Includ- 
iog  discipline  and  corporal  punishment  in  prisons,  all  the 
oSeneee  and  the  modifications  in  penal  statutes,  but  we  are 
coming  to  study  more  the  criminal  himself,  his  characteristics, 
degeneracy,  heredity,  and  above  all  environment. 

A^e  punishments  for  crime,  as  defined  in  our  penal  statutes, 
t^Iy  deterrent  t  Has  the  state  the  moral  right  to  inflict 
ponishment  in  any  retaliatory  spirit,  as  is  now  oftentimes  the 
baAis  of  penal  statutes!  and  if  experience  demonstrates  that 

•  From  advance  sheets  of  the  Medico-Legal  Journal. 
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excessive  or  prescribed  forms  of  panisbment  do  not  act  in  fact 
as  a  deterrent  in  diminisbing  crime,  sbould  we  not  consider  with 
greater  care  wbat  modifications  are  proper  to  reach  the  end 
desired^  besides  the  protection  of  society,  a  perceptible  decrease 
iu  the  volume  of  crimet 

The  lesson  of  the  repeal  of  long  lists  of  capital  offenses  in 
Great  Britain,  since  the  day  when  sheep  stealing  was  a  capital 
offense,  must  not  l>e  lost  Severity  of  punishment  does  not 
appear  to  operate  as  a  deterrent  It  seems  to  be  trae  that  the 
fear  of  the  scaffold  rarely  deters  the  murderer. 

Grime  seems  in  the  ocean  of  humanity  bo  be  the  sum  of  social 
causes,  which^  like  great  rivers^  How  toward  and  empty  into  it 
Its  Amazon  is,  no  doubt,  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  more  than 
all  other  causes  combined  constitute  the  inevitable,  terrible^ 
irresistible  scourge  of  the  race.  In  its  currents,  tides,  and 
eddies  are  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  physical  degeneracy,  not 
always  In  the  parent,  but  more  certain  in  the  ofispring.  Its 
movements  run  like  the  blood  of  man  into  the  veins  and  lives  of 
children's  children,  with  a  taint  as  terrible  as  that  of  leprosy  or 
syphilis. 

The  burdens  to  the  state  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the 
rural  districts  or  counties,  notably  in  an  agricultural  county  like 
Yates,  where  I  reside  iu  the  summer,  in  this  year  of  grace  is 
actually  greater  tliau  the  cost  of  the  schools,  and  almost  equal 
to  the  entire  other  expense  of  the  state  government  including 
the  canals. 

When  will  we  have  the  courage  to  look  this  awful  qneetioa 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  decrease  the  volume  of  crime,  not  by 
penal  laws  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  (often  the  victim 
of  bis  birth  and  enviroument)^  but  by  striking  at  and  repressing 
the  cause? 

The  recognized  defects  in  our  penal  laws,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  continental  states, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  principle  of  equality  of  sentences,  as  to  their  duration 
as  now  existing,  is  erroneous  and  vicious  in  its  fundamental 
principles. 
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2.  It  is  wrong  to  make  arbitrary  panishments  for  the  same 
offenses  against  ail  offenders  alike. 

3.  Criminal  laws  most  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  criminal  classes. 

Laws  based  npon  the  social  conditions  of  men  In  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life  fail.  They  should  rather  be  aimed  at  the  social 
life  and  condition  of  the  criminal  classes.  I  quite  agree  with 
W.  Douglass  Morrison  of  the  Wandsworth  Prison  in  England, 
when  he  asserts  that :  *'The  criminal  is  a  product  of  anomalous 
biologic  conditions,  as  well  as  adverse  circumstances." 

4.  Some  plan  should  be  devised  in  the  administration  of  pun- 
ishments to  offenders,  under  which  the  principle  of  determinate 
sentences  should  be  applicable  to  the  individual  condition  of  the 
offender.  For  example :  (a)  the  same  offense  should  not  receive 
the  same  punishment  in  all  cases,  as  for  example,  when  com- 
mitted by  an  adult,  or  a  child,  or  a  youthftil  offender ;  (b)  the 
difference  in  punishment  for  the  same  offense  by  a  man  and  by 
a  woman  shonld  be  rather  to  the  man  and  ihe  woman, 

5.  We  must  consider  whether  Bentham  was  right  in  insisting 
that  we  should,  in  adjusting  our  methods  of  punishment,  look 
as  much  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  offender  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  Much  of  the  failure  of  our  present  sys- 
tem as  a  protection  to  society  is  unquestionably  due  to  our 
ignoring  this  fundamental  law  in  our  present  penal  statutes  and 
punishment  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Morrison  strikes  at  an  important  principle,  that  we  should 
place  our  prisons  on  the  same  basis  as  the  penal  laws.  That 
prisons  shonld  reach  the  causes  and  conditions  which  produce 
the  criminal,  and  the  penal  statutes  be  placed  on  the  same 
plane. 

Clark  Bell. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairn  of  inr- 
tereeC  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  looal  and  other  efforts  for  the  im.provement  of  governmental  ana 
Bocial  condUiona,  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Munidpai  Jtcforra^ 
Good  Qovemment^  Laxv  and  Order ^  and  tdmilar  organizatiufnSy  in- 
cluding ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  prom,otion  of  good  cit^ 
eenshipf  are  eapedail^  invited. 


GOOD   CITIZENSHIP     Pennsylvania  :  Philadelphia.— TXiq'W am au^b 
ACTIVITIES.  Heiilth  Assoc  i  ft  lion  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to 

correct  the  evila  of  the  contract  Bystcni  uniier 
which  inoompctency  in  the  public  service  is  n  menace  to  the  healtii 
and  general  welfare  of  citizens,  and  a  source  of  great  waste  in  expend- 
itures. 

Iowa.— The  Iowa  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  or  gift  of  tobacoo  to 
minors  uitiler  sixteen  yearu  uf  age,  placed  upon  the  statute  hooks  alm<»st 
entirely  through  Christian  Endeavor  agencies,  is  being  enforced  with 
excelleiit  results.  Many  societies  havu  had  copies  of  the  bill  posted 
conspicuously  in  hotels  and  stores. 

Kansas.— Public  morals  have  already  been  obviously  benefited  by 
the  recent  laws  which  make  gauibUng  a  felony,  and  have  driven  lot- 
teries out  of  the  state. 

Nkw  Yokic  :  Syracuse. — The  Christiun  Kndeavor  Union  some  time 
ago  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the  penny-in-the-slot  gamUliiig 
machines,  gambling  houses,  etc.,  and  within  a  month  the  mayor  sup- 
pressed the  machines^  and  the  gamblers  are  now  raided  and  fined  as 
never  before. 

Kkw  Jersey;  Newark. — The  local  Christian  Endeavor  Union  has 
been  thoroughly  organized  on  good  cltizenHhlp  lines,  uitd  lias  done 
excellent  work  for  the  t»etier  government  of  the  city. 

Rhouk  Island: /^'ocKitviOr.— Rev.  C.  A.  L.  IUchards»D.D.,onareoeut 
Babtmth  spoke  earnetftly  upon  the  vital  civic  problems  of  the  day,  and 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  Christian  men  In  the  matter  of  their 
solution. 

Tennksske:  Chattanong ft.— 'Sole  Is  made  of  the  progreaa  of  munici- 
pal reform  in  this  city  in  reference  to  Its  mayor,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ochs,  ou 
another  page. 

IixiNoiB.— The  Christian  Endeavorers  of  this  state  are  making  a 
strong  ilglit  for  no  license  under  the  stjite  local  option  laws.  In  many 
communities  the  flglit  has  been  successful,  partly  through  the  etforts  of 
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Endeavorera.  The  "  Humphrey  Bill,"  a  measure  lu  the  Interests  of 
the  race  track  gamblers,  passed  the  Illinois  senate,  but  wad  snowed 
under  In  the  house  by  petitions  and  letters  to  the  {udividual  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  mostly  the  work  of  Christian  Kndeavorers. 
At  Champagne,  IIK,  tliey  prepared  a  bill  for  the  legislature  prohibiting 
saloons  within  four  miles  of  any  state  educational  institution,  and 
petitions  were  circulated  through  the  entire  state  In  itA  favor. 

Indiana.— The  Nicholson  Bill,  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  largely 
through  thecfforta  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  has  already  greatly  re- 
stricted the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

California.— In  cities  throughout  this  state  Christian  societies  have 
taken  a  stand  against  open  saloons  on  Sunday,  and  are  waging  a 
vigorous  battle. 

Connecticut;  Middletown, — The  Citizen,  the  exoellent  good  gov- 
ernment organ  established  by  the  Citizens'  League,  reports  unabated 
Interest  in  the  work  which  it  so  well  represents. 

Free  iNSTRrcmoN  in  Civics,— A  free  evening  class  In  civics  was 
organized  at  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  November  19,  for  the  study 
of  American  ways  of  government  and  American  political  history,  as 
well  as  the  consideration  of  the  public  questions  of  the  day — questions 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  of  labor  and  capital,  popular  education, 
excise,  etc.  An  hour  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  lecture  and  Its  free  discus- 
sion, and  a  half-hour  to  class-room  work  on  the  text-book.  The  class  is 
in  charge  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Woodford,  of  the  faculty  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics,  and  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  large  enrollment  of  members  gives  assurance  that  it  will  be 
Mghly  Buoceasful  and  usehil. 

•    ■    •    > 

Hartford  School  OF  Sociology.— The  announcement  of  this  school 
tot  the  second  year  presents  a  most  attractive  program,  bo  extended  as 
toforbid  more  than  a  mention  of  it  here.  It  will  bo  of  interest  not  only 
W  prospective  attendants  of  the  school,  but  many  others,  and  copies 
tto  be  secured  by  addressing  Dr.  Chester  D.  Hartrauft,  president, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Church  Civics  Club.— Rev.  C.  P.  WiUIams,  pastor,  has  or- 
S&Dlzed  in  connection  with  the  Capitol  Hill  Baptist  Church,  of  Denver, 
tcjubfor  the  study  of  civics.  Meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  The 
Akbkican  Magazine  op  Civics  and  Flake's  *'  Civil  Government," 
^ODg  other  books  and  periodicals,  will  be  used  as  helps  for  study  and 
dimnission.  Once  In  two  months  a  meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
ucider  the  club's  auspioes,  for  the  popular  discussion  of  the  burning 
qoestions  of  the  day.  "This/'  says  Mr.  Williams,  "is  good  Sunday 
*ork.  It  is  the  proclaiming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  the  nation 
ia  well  as  of  the  individual." 
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The  plan  of  the  Huiutay  IiiHtittiU*  of  CivicH,  elsewhere  presenl 
to  be  in  part  realized  muler  Mr.  Willittma'  pinna. 

The  Christian  men  and  wonieik  who  regard  the  words  so  often  dis- 
played inconspicuous  places,  "Our  country  for  Christ,"  as  something 
more  than  a  high-sounding  phrase,  will  find  In  Mr.  Williams'  words, 
and  the  Sunday  movements  inaugurated  in   Vineland  and  Denvex^^ 
something  worthy  of  serious  thought.     A  thouHand  Sunday   Inst^H 
tutea  of  Civics  in  as  many  places  would  have  irresistible  influence  in^ 
making  the   high    principles  set   forth    in    the    teachings  of  Christ 
effective  In  their  influence  upon  political^  business,  and  social  life,        ^H 

CrVlCS  ra  advance  of  MuNicirAi*  Refokm.— The  movement 

GENERAL.  for  purity  in  municipal  government,  says  the  Washington 
StoTj  Is  growing  in  strength.  There  is  on  all  sides  a 
tendency  to  divorce  municipal  questions  from  general  political  manage- 
ment and  this  eventually  commands  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
intelligent  voter,  who  can  but  realize  tliat  the  couditions  that  surround 
him  daily  are  far  more  important  than  those  that  aflVct  him  only 
indirectly.  There  \a  not  a  city,  of  whatever  size,  that  is  not  annually 
divided  in  opinion  on  some  matter  of  munlciital  hou»eket*ping,  which 
should  be  plainly  submitted  to  a  vote,  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions. Divorce  these  issues  from  *'  [wlitlcs,''  head  the  tickets  by  the 
known  advocates  of  the  questions  in  point,  regardless  of  their  former 
party  affiliations,  and  tiie  people  can  vote  Intelligently,  wltli  less  chance 
of  being  buncoed  into  accepting  something  they  know  they  do  not 
want.  In  New  Ynrlc  a  constitutional  nmcndment,  to  take  cfTect  in 
1897,  separates  city  from  Btat«  and  u»tiotial  electionu.  It  Is  exi>ected 
that  this  will  result  In  a  material  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
governmouta  of  cities  by  liuiltiug  the  attention  of  citizens  to  the  real, 
local  issues.  ^H 

Utah's  Suffraqe  Limitation.— A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  new  state  la  a  provision  giving  the  right  to  vote  on 
measures  which  involve  the  incurring  of  public  debts  to  taxpaying 
citizens  only.  "  Here,"  says  the  JachftonviUe  Citizen^  "is  an  example 
of  A  return  to  first  principles.  A  pro|M?rty  qualiflcatlon  for  voters 
existed  in  all  of  the  original  states,  and  in  several  of  them  a  piety 
qualilicatlon  ;  also  a  man  was  nbllgod  to  show  that  he  was  a  property 
holder  and  paid  lAxes,  and  sometimes  that  he  professed  the  orthodox 

religion,  with  all  that  the  term  implies,  before  he  could  be  recognized 

as  an  elector.     In  those  old  days  only  freeholders  could  bold  offio^^^ 
A  poll  tax  was  levied  In  all  of  tlie  states.  ^H 

"  That  this  restriction  is  right  and  just  seems  obvious.  The  fathers 
of  the  republic  declared  that  *  taxation  and  representation  are  one  and 
Inseparable,*  and  engaged  In  war  with  the  mother  country  in  defense  of 
this  priuciple.  If  *  taxation  and  representation  are  one  and  Inseparable,' 
the  inference  Is  that  no  representation  of  non-taxpayers  should  be  al- 
lowed at  an  eleotioa  to  determine  whether  a  state  or  any  poUticAl  part 
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thereof  should  contract  tiidebtednees.  Taxpayers  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  interest  and  principal  of  all  bonds  issued  by  any  political  organlza- 
tion,  and  common  justice  seems  to  declare  that  taxpayers  alone  should 
determine  respecting  the  issue  of  such  bonds. 

•'The  municipal  indebtedness  of  New  York.  Chicago,  and  other  cities 
is  enormous  because  electors  who  pay  no  taxes,  never  did  pay  any,  and 
never  expect  to  pay  any,  voted  to  incur  it.  People  who  pay  no  taxes 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  vote  for  the  issue  of  bonds.  Tliey  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  the  praspect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  will  make  business  lively  and  times 
good.  Nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  human  nature  and  seJOsh- 
neas  than  for  an  elector  who  pays  no  taxes  to  vote  for  u  bond  issue.  A 
pleasant  pastime  is  afforded  him  that  costs  him  nothing,  and  he  knows 
that  it  never  will  cost  him  anything.  In  a  precinct  of  a  city  where 
not  a  voter  lives  in  his  own  house,  a  solid  vote  for  a  large  l>ond  Issue 
emu  always  be  secured.  These  voters  are  as  willing  that  j>roperty-hold- 
ers  should  spend  their  money  as  Ariemus  Ward  was  to  sacrifice  his 
wife's  relations  in  order  to  save  the  Union.     Utah  lias  acted  wisely.^' 

■    •    (    * 

The  "Overpboduction"  Fai*l.aov. — On  this  subject  the  Boeton 
Herald  says : 

"Whenever  times  are  'hard'  there  are  those  who  insist  that  the 
reftson  why  goods  remain  unsold  and  markets  glutted  is  that  the  supply 
of  products  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  that  the  quick- 
est way  to  bring  about  better  times  is  to  stop  or  lessen  production. 

"  If  overproduction  were  really  the  cause  of  depressed  business  condi- 
tions the  obvious  remedy  would  be  less  production.    But  this  proposed 
remedy  is  predicted  on  a  wrong  diagnosis  of  the  disease.    It  Is  not  a 
case  of  overproduction,  but  one  of  underconsumption.     Whenever  the 
wtrehouses  are  filled  with  agricultural  products  and  the  stores  with 
Roods  for  which  there  Is  no  adequate  demand,  It  Ih  not  because  every- 
body is  supplied  with  the  comforts,  or  with  even  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.    It  is  l»ecau8e  of  the  inability  of  most  people  to  purchase  what 
they  want  and  ni'ed.    Man's  legitimate  wants  are  never  fully  supplied. 
Instead  of  there  being  too  much  M'ealth  produced,  there  is  not  half 
tiiough.    There  never  was  half  enough,  and  there  is  no  probability 
(tf  there  ever  being  a  sufficiency,  nmch  less  an  untieeded  Hurpius. 

"An  equitable  plan  for  the  production  and  diytriliution  of  wealth  Is 
tile  problem  to  be  solved.  When  that  is  solved  there  will  never  be 
«ve»  the  appearance  of  overproduction. 

"The  *  more-money '  man  insists  that  the  Inability  of  the  people  to 
supply  themselves  with  what  they  want  results  from  an  inadequate 
wpply  of  money  by  the  government.  This  Is  another  fallacy  growing 
f^tof  the  overproduction  theory.  If  tlie  circulating  medium  were  to 
t*  Immediately  quadrupled  money  would  circulate  only  as  those  who 
fluted  money  had  something  to  exchange  for  it,  in  order  to  exchange 
tti«  money  itself  for  some  kind  of  labor  products  wliich  would  minister 
lo  their  wants.     Lack  of  opportunity  to  earn  money  is  the  underlying 
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CAUse  of  'labor  troubles'  aud  bualuesa  depreseiona.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided the  requisite  resources,  but  the  greed  of  a  few  bas  shut  out  the 
loany. 

*'When  all  have  an  equal  chance  at  nature's  storehouse  wealth  pro* 
duotioD  will  bo  eaay,  labor  will  receive  all  it  earns,  money  will  circulate 
among  the  many  instead  of  being  boarded  by  the  few,  and  the  cry  of 
overproduction  will  ceaae  to  be  heard." 


Government  Ownbrsiup  of  the  Telegraph.— The  results  follow- 
ing governuient  control  of  the  telegraph  iu  Great  Britain  are  sum- 
marized by  the  New  Orleans  States  as  follows  : 

"On  Jan.  29,  1875,  all  the  telegraphs  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
acquired  by  the  government  from  the  corporations  which  had  pr^ 
viously  operated  them,  and  thenceforward  beoatne  an  integral  part  of 
the  poat-offlce.  The  English  ])eople  owed  this  measure  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, wlio  bore  down  all  oppOHition  from  tlie  companieH,  which  were 
making  big  profits.  Till  then  the  districts  paying  best  had  ample 
service,  though  at  liigh  rates,  while  whole  sections  off  the  lines  of  rail- 
way were  destitute  of  telegraphic  facilitlea.  The  guvernmeut  at  once 
extended  the  telegraph  to  all  sections  and  reduced  the  rate  to  one  cent 
a  word.  In  1870,  under  private  ovvnershlp,  7,000,000  ludlviduEil  mes- 
sages and  22,000,000  words  of  press  dispatches  were  annually  sent.  Now 
tliut  the  telegraph  is  operated  by  the  post-offlce  the  annual  number  of 
individual  messages  sent  is  70,000,000  aud  over  600,000,000  words  of 
press  dlKpatches  are  used. 

'*  Every  weekly  country  paper  can  afford  to  print  the  latest  telegraphic 
dispatches  as  it  goes  to  prei^,  and  a  telegraph  or  telephone  is  at  every 
country  post-ofHce.  In  London  the  telegraph  has  largely  superseded 
the  mail  for  all  the  small  and  necessary  details  of  life. 

"The  average  telegraph  rate  charged  in  this  country,  by  the  reports 
to  Congress,  is  thirty-one  cents  per  message — three  times  the  average 
rate  in  all  other  countries  under  post-offlce  telegraph  service  ;  and  it  id 
claimed  that  our  governmeut  could  probably  afford,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  business,  a  uniform  rate  of  Qve  cents,  as  the  average  cost  of 
a  message  is  about  three  cents." 

Taxing  Corporations. — The  >SV.  Louin  Pont- Dispatch  heartily  com- 
mends the  action  of  Judge  Scott  aud  Mr.  Sturgeon,  members  of  the 
lUlDola  State  Board  of  Equalization,  in  their  condemnation  of  the  law 
exempting  the  capital  stock  of  certain  oorpomtious  from  aasesament 
and  taxation,  and  says  they  are  doing  the  people  service  in  making  it 
an  issue. 

"  The  laws  of  Illinois,"  It  adds,  **  specifically  exempt  from  asseasmeat 
the  capital  stock  of  newspaper  corporations,  manufactories,  coal  mines, 
and  corporations  formed  to  breed  and  huprove  live  stock.  Why  should 
there  beany  such  exemptions?  All  corporations  having  in  view  the 
making  of  profit  should  stand  upon  the  same  footing,  as  they  are  made 
to  stand  in  Missouri.    Newspapers  may  be  educators,  as  Mr.  Works 
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gravely*  argued,  but  the  corporations  owning  tbem  r^re  organized  for 
buainesB  purposes,  and  are  aa  much  subject  to  laxatton  aa  i,x\y  farm  or 
bank.  Manufactories  are  not  started  to  build  up  oomtc'uKlties,  or  to 
fiirnifih  work  to  the  unemployed,  or  to  distribute  profit  "among  the 
poor.  Their  purpose  is  to  make  all  the  money  they  possibly  can,  and 
to  tax  the  people  whatever  they  will  stand  in  the  way  of  consuinptioc. 
Coal  mines  and  the  breeding  of  live  stock  are  in  precisely  the  AJibae 
position,  lacking  in  all  particulars  the  essential  elements  of  purely  pb(L>- 
anthropic  institutions. 

**  Every  consideration  of  equity  and  fairness  demands  that  the  capital 
stock  of  all  corporations  formed  for  munufacturing  or  business  purposes 
of  any  kind  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  equally  with  farm  lands.  In 
fact,  arguments  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  corporations  should 
support  the  state  government  and  the  tax  on  lands  be  uboUshod.  This 
is  actually  done  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  income  from  corporations 
pays  for  ever^-tliing  and  the  farmers  are  regarded  as  the  real  philan- 
thropiats.  The  Pennsylvauiausmay  be  carrying  the  idea  to  an  extreme, 
bat  that  state  is  an  old  one,  and  cannot  well  be  accused  of  entertaining 
populistic  or  aocialistio  notions.*' 

The  Central  Amkkican  Confeuehacy. — The  request  of  a  reader 
of  The  American  Magazine  of  Civics  for  iDformation  as  to  the 
Dew  confedenioy  in  South  America,  iw  answered  as  follows  : 

Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  have  formed  a  triple  atlianoe,  and 
the  way  has  l>een  left  open  for  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  to  come  in. 
Id  the  event  of  the  admission  of  the  two  latter  countries,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  the  confederation  will  be  called  the  Re- 
pobUc  of  Central  Amerlcju    There  will   be  a  central  congress  or  parlia- 
ment to  manage  the,  joint  interests  of  the  several  countries,  but  it  will 
lave  no  power  over  their  internal  affairs.    One  of  the  important  funo- 
tiODfl  of  the  confederations  is  to  take  cognizance  of  all  controversies 
with  foreign  countries  aflTecting  any  of  the  republics  in  the  alliance, 
ftnd  it  will  also  settle  disputes  arising  between   the  republics.     If  the 
wnfederalion  is  wisely  governed,  it  Is  destined  to  be  an  important 
power. 

The  defensive  strength  given  to  the  Bouth  American  republics  by 
wtih  federation  may  be  expected,  in  time,  to  deprive  the  *' Monroe 
I)octrine  "  of  its  chief  significance. 

Minority  Representation.— Under  a  new  law  in  Pennsylvania 
providing  for  the  election  of  seven  judges  of  a  superior  court,  it  is  pro- 
'Ided  that  no  voter  shall  vote  for  more  than  six  of  the  nominees.  The 
minority  vote  thus  elects  one  of  the  seven  judges,  which  gives  a  limited 
but  significant  approval  to  the  principle  of  minority  representation. 


Franchise  Pa\'ments  in  Toronto, — The  street-cAr  lines  of  Toronto 
ftty  the  city  $800  a  year  for  each  mile  of  track,  besides  eight  per  cent  on 
the  first  million  of  gross  receipts  and  twenty  per  cent  on  all  receipts 
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above  three  ml llt<)na.  Their  fare  is  only  four  oeuts  for  growu  persouB, 
and  they  giv(^  half  rate  to  all  who  attend  school,  irrespective  of  age. 
ThiH,  aaya'llje  New  York  TTor/d,  looks  like  tlie  mlUental  reform  which 
will  cpme'it)  some  otlier  cities  wlien  tl^ey  get  honest  politics  and  com- 
mou-seose  admhiistration. 

•'.'•'  .... 

-ffiiLADELPHiA  Civio  Olub.— The  Civlc  Club  of  this  city  Is  push- 
•Ip^g  for  the  election  of  women  as  school  directors,  and  the  move  deserves 
to  be  hailet^L  as  un  important  part  of  the  battle  all  along  the  line  for 
better  municipal  goveriiruent.  The  women  have  done  good  work  in 
the  matter  of  cleanlug  the  highways,  and  they  might  do  still  better 
service  in  driving  politics  out  of  the  public  schoo\B.—PhUadeiphia 
HecoriL 

The  Philadelphia  7Vmc4  pays  a  higli  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  of  the  meml)er8  of  the  Civic  Club,  and  heartily  indorses 
the  plan  that  ttiey  HUggcst  as  to  having  women  representatives  on  the 
school  boards  of  the  city.  , 


Reform  in  thk  Temple  of  Justice. — Judge  J.  L.  L.  McCall,  of 
Weathereford,  Tuxus,  la  a  vigorouis  letter  to  tlie  Qitlv&tton  Newe^  urges 
the  need  of  "reform  in  the  temple  of  justice."  **TheoenBUs  reports," 
he  says,  "  hhow  about  one  persou  in  ever3'  700  of  the  population  of  hia 
country  in  prison  for  crime.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  at>out  on© 
in  every  8,800  of  the  population,  and  the  Increase  Is  still  going  on.  The 
glaring  fact  is  patent  c'verywhit-re  that  crime  is  on  the  increase.  This 
one  in  every  700  by  no  means  repreHeiits  all  the  (criminals  of  the  coun- 
try ;  not  half  of  tiiese  are  punistied  ;  possibly  one  third  would  be 
nearer  the  truths  and  two  thirds  go  scot  free,  and  the  bigger  the  crime 
the  more  likely  tlie  criminal  to  he  acquitted." 

The  remedies  suggested  are  as  follows  : 

"  In  tlie  first  place  I  would  repeal  all  laws  allowing  appeals  In  misde- 
meanor cases.  Appeals  in  such  eases  have  become  a  veritable  nuisance. 
The  fact  is  a  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  justice's  court  or  county  court,  or  a 
judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  county  court  is  much  more  to  lie 
relied  upon  to  niete  out  justice  than  tlie  judgment  of  an  appellate 
court,  hedged  in,  as  they  claim  to  be,  by  technical  restrictions.  In  the 
next  place,  1  would,  if  it  be  necessary^  call  a  convention  and  insert  In 
the  conHtitittion  a  provision  that  appellate  courts  should  not  he  con- 
trolled in  tlieir  decision  by  mere  technical  forms  or  requirements.  If 
the  Justice  of  the  case  has  been  readied  in  the  trial  below  it  should  bo 
afRrmed.  I  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer  for  ncty-onc  yeara  and  I 
have  never  seen  the  sense  of  requiring  an  indictment  to  commence  *  In 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  slate  of  Texas,'  or  its  conclusion, 
*  Against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state.'  I  would  go  further,  I 
would  abolish  the  court  of  appeals  and  place  enough  judges  on  the 
supreme  bench  to  transact  the  business  of  appeals,  and  to  this  end  I 
would  resist  the  right  of  appeal  in  civil  eases  to  amounts  above  $500. 
We  have  too  many  courts.    As  they  are  now  organized  they  croee  and 
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recrocfl  one  another  in  their  decisions.  Let  us  have  more  certidnty, 
aDlformity,  and  univereal  enforcement  of  the  hiw." 

The  NetP9  adds  :  **  This  movement  for  a  more  prompt  and  certain  en- 
foroement  of  the  laws  Is  not  a  matter  of  what  is  conventionally  known 
as  politica.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  citizenship,  civil  advancemeutf  and 
H^ty  upon  which  all  patriotic  people  should  unite.'* 

In  the  same  connectioit  ttie  New  York  World  says  : 

"The  prevalence  of  murder  not  alone  in  New  York  City  but  through- 
out the  entire  Btate,  should  by  a  suflleieut  warning  to  the  legislature  to 
amend  the  law  of  appeal  in  murder  cases.  As  the  law  stands  now  no 
murderer  Is  likely  to  tie  executed  within  two  years  after  the  commLssion 
of  his  crime.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  practical  defiance  of 
Justice  is  a  potent  influence  with  the  criminal  classes,  adding  as  it  doea 
to  their  numerous  chances  of  escape.  If  it  were  known  that  oonvio- 
tlon  meant  electrocution  after  a  reasonable  delaj',  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
murders  would  be  less  frc<iucnt." 

The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  declares  : 

'*  The  same  complaint  can  be  Justly  made  against  the  murder  laws  of 
all  the  states,  and  especially  of  Virginia.  Our  laws,  or  rather  the  en- 
forcement of  them,  is  as  deticient  as  almost  anywhere  else.  The  most 
heinous  cases  of  murder  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  run  through  the 
treadmills  of  the  courts  for  months  and  sometimes  even  for  years,  be- 
fore justice  is  reached,  and  sometimes  It  Is  not  reached  at  all,  because 
of  llieee  delays  of  tlie  law. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  see  what  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  one  of  the 
tble»t  jurists  in  the  country,  tias  to  say  in  Tub  Am£RICAK  Magazine 
op  Civics  upon  the  responsibility  of  lawyers  in  dealing  with  criminal 


AXERICAIT  INSTITUTE        Activities  of   its    Mrmbbrs.— Mellvllle 

OF  CIVICS.  Weston  Fuller,  LL.D.    As  the  frontispiece  of 

this  issue  of  The  American  Magazine  of 

Civics,    we  present  the  ]>ortrait  of  the  present  distinguished  chief 

justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller,  like  many  of  hia  predeoesBors  In  oflflce,  traces 
bis  ancestry  to  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  early  New  Ktigland  days. 
He  was  born  in  AuguRta,  Me.,  February  11,  1B33.  He  pursued  his  col- 
legiate studies  at  Bowdoiu  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1S53,  and 
ifterward  studied  law  in  Augusta,  where  he  was  also  engaged  In  the 
prKtloe  of  law  until  ISd-S.  During  his  stay  in  Augusta,  he  waa  for 
d  time  editor  of  7Vie  ^£re,  a  position  in  which  he  displayed  marked 
kbilities  as  a  journalist;  and  was  also  elected  president  of  the  common 
OMincil,  and  later  city  attorney.  He  resigned  these  offices  in  1856,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  at  once  acliieved  reraark- 
iblesuooeas,  and  soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
UlBXhe  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
*ua  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  state  legislature  from  1863  to 
U65.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
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1864,  1872,  1376,  aad  ISSO.  In  1888  he  was  nomtnated  by  Prealdem 
Cleveland  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
choice  of  the  president  having  been  coullrmed  by  the  United  8tat«s 
Senate,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  October  8  of  the 
same  year.  During  the  seven  years  in  which  lie  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  has  manifested  In  the  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties  on  all  occasions  qualities  In  every  respect  worthy  of 
his  position  as  the  presiding  officer  of  tbe  highest  court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  person.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  is  somewhat  below  the  average 
stature,  and  of  slender  build.  He  Is  quick  and  alert  in  action  and  pos- 
sesses an  unusual  degree  uf  nervous  energy.  In  his  social  retalions,  be 
is  wholly  free  from  affectation,  enjoys  the  affectionate  regard  of  those 
who  are  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  and  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  aro 
brought  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Bowdoln  College, 
Northwestern  University,  and  Harvard  University. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  has  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  American  institutions,  and  succeeded 
tbe  late  Chief  Justice  Walte  as  a  trustee  of  tbe  American  Institute  of 
Civics. 


I 


President  C.  K-  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  awards  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  and 
education  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  his  special  work  being  In  oonneo- 
Uoa  with  the  section  of  higher  education. 

Dr.  Amos  P.  Wiluer,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Kxtenslon 
staff,  is  at  present  giving  University  Extension  lectures  every  evening 
in  the  week  on  *'  City  Problems  and  Government,"  in  a  circuit  of  six 
towns,  Appletou,  ClliitouviUef  AutigOf  Khlnelauder,  Merrill,  and 
Marahffeld.  i 


1 


Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely's  "  Outlines  of  Economics  '*  has  been 
printed  In  raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Tills  Is  probably 
the  only  text-book  on  economics  in  the  English  language  that  baa 
received  this  distinction.  In  raised  characters  the  little  volume  makes 
two  large  volumes,  each  larger  than  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Di«>' 
tlonary. 

The  following  works  by  Prof,  Ely  have  been  translated  Into  Japanese : 
"The  Post  and  the  Present  of  Political  Economy,"  '^Introduction  to 
Political  Economy,"  and  "Taxation  in  American  Stales  and  Cities." 
Few  Americans  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  in  Japan. 


Prop.  E.  W.  Bemis  has  just  completed  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on 
"  Money  "  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  lectures  have  aroused 
much  Interest  among  the  students,  and  the  attendance  throughout  the 
course  has  been  large. 
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Hon.  Oeo.  W.  Ochs,  mayor  of  ChatUino(t(^,  honorably  represents 
the  InatUut^  in  that  city.  Attention  has  been  called  to  his  election  on 
a  reform  ticket,  and  to  the  excellent  results  of  his  admiuistratloa  tn 
these  pAges.  His  last  annual  report,  just  published,  is  an  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  results  of  wisdom  at  the  polls  in  the  selectlou  of  able 
and  honest  men  for  places  of  high  trust.  Corruption,  extravagance, 
lawlessness,  all  of  the  evils  of  municipal  misrule,  have  been  reduced  to 
the  minimum  under  Mr.  Ochs'  fearless  application  of  sound  business 
principles  in  public  affairs. 

A.  L.  Blaj:r,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  BofCon  Journal^  delivered 
one  of  the  most  acoeptable  addresses  at  the  late  Parliament  of  Man  In 
Boston,  on  '*Aids  to  Good  Citizenship.'^  It  wau  published  in  the 
Boston  Joumat,  issue  of  October  25.  One  of  his  utterances,  worthy  of 
emphasis,  is  as  follows  :  **  Tbe  Sunday-school  is  the  place  in  which  to 
make  good  citizens.  It  la  at  the  mother's  knee  and  at  the  teacher's 
table  where  the  most  lasting  Impressions  are  made." 

Qbk.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
a  **  Civic  Service  "  held  In  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  great 
Baptist  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn,  December  2.  The  keynote  of  his 
address  Is  found  in  the  declaration  that  "  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to 
love  Ood ;  faith  in  God  is  essential  to  faith  in  man ;  our  civilization 
rests  primarily  and  permanently  on  our  religion." 

Rev.  R.  S.  MAcARTnim,  D.D.,  also  a  councilor  of  the  Institute, 
followed  General  Woodford,  declaring  that  "the  purity  of  the  political 
pool  depended  upon  tbe  activity  of  the  church.  A  citizen  who  did  not 
^hisAill  duty  here  because  of  fear  of  political  coutaminatiou,  would 
iMver  see  another  world  half  as  good  as  this.  Let  men  prove  their 
loyalty,  and  the  purity  of  their  American  patriotism  by  exercising 
their  right  of  suflVage  In  the  proper  direction.  If  a  religion  could  not 
vlilistand  the  clash  of  politics,  then  the  religion  must  he  a  poor  one. 
Tlie  pulpit  must  stand  for  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  The  man  who 
Mrikea  a  blow  at  It,  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  reput>- 
iJc,  The  indifference  shown  regarding  elections  by  the  so-called 
nstpectable  person,  who  usually  spent  election  day  out  of  town,  had 
cutted  him  more  uneasiness  than  the  vile  machinations  of  the  open  foe. 
^m  tbe  Liord's  stftndpolut  there  was  as  much  sacredness  iu  the  ballot 
Min  the  water  of  baptism  or  the  table  of  communion. 

Pbof.  H.  H.  Spayd,  principal  of  public  schools,  Mlneravllle,  Pa., 
iwformed  excellent  service  as  a  councilor  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  by 
pmenting  an  able  and  interesting  statement  of  Its  objects  In  a  recent 
i^droB  before  the  Schuylkill  County  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  his 
Purpose  to  interest  advocators  In  more  earnest  efforts  to  promote  its 
alms  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  his  success  was 
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most   encouraging.      Tho   address    was   reprinted    in    the    PottsTllle 
Republican, 

Prof.  A.  B.  Woodford,  Pb.D.,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  of 
Civics,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  instructor  in  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Econoiulcs,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  lecturers  on  peda- 
gogics in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  As  noted  elsewhere, 
he  is  also  director  of  the  New  York  Evening  School  of  Civics  at  CoopoTj 
Union.  1 

Rbv.  Georqe  W.  Holland,  D.D.,  president  of  Newberry  College, 
and  an  associate  member  of  tiie  Institute's  faculty,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven.  The  educational  interests  of  South  Carolina  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  by  his  untimely  death. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyaa  University,  is  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  sucocas  which  has  attended  the  work  of  the  college 
•'  Citizenship  Club,"  which  is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  civics.  The 
club  has  recently  beeu  addressed  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  and  Bishop 
J.  H.  Vincent,  members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  by  Postomater- 
General  Wilson. 

Instructors  in  Sociology.— The  following  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civics  are  to  give  instruction  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Hchool  of 
Sociology  during  the  coming  year:  Profs.  John  Buecom,  LL.D., 
of  Williams  College ;  George  O.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  of  Brown  University  ; 
Edward  W.  Bemla,  Ph.D.,  late  of  tlie  University  of  Chicago ;  W.  O. 
Atwater,  Wesleyan  University ;  John  R.  Commous,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity ;  Edward  T.  Devlne,  Pennsylvania  University  ;  and  L.  M.  Keasbey, 
Bryu  Mawr  College. 


Rev.  Dr.  Martin  D.  Kneeland,  of  the  Roxbury  Presbyterian 
Church,  Boston,  has  resigned  his  pastorate  in  order  to  give  all  of  his 
time  to  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  New  England  Sabbath  Protective 
League. 

ScndayInstitcteopCivics.— The  luatitute's  members  in  Vlneland, 
N.  J.,  have  entered  upon  what  promises  to  be  a  most  useful  educational 
undertaking  in  that  city,  as  outlined  In  the  following  prospectus  :         J 

**  The  name  of  this  society  is  the  Sunday  Institute  of  Civics*.  * 

'*  Tlie  purpose  Is  to  conduct  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  which 
the  principles  of  Christian  civics,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the 
wants  of  the  country  and  community  in  the  line  of  practical  morality 
and  ethics,  shall  be  elucidated  ;  and 

"To  make  these  meetings  occasions  of  instruction  in  the  princlpl 
•et  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"The  officers  of  the  society  are  those  usually  recognized. 

"Membership: — There  shall   be  no  religious,   national,  color,  sex, 
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creed,  property,  or  other  quaUficatioiia  uecetMary  formemb«r8bip  aside 
from  being  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States.  All  are  cordially  invited. 
"  HeetlDg  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  3.00  o'clock,  in  Floral  Hall." 
Dr.  T.  M.  BnUdwood,  one  of  the  mo»t  active  of  the  Institute's  Vine- 
land  councilors,  is  president.  The  results  of  this  unique  undertaking 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  and  may  point  the  way  to  similar  efforts 
In  other  cities.  Most  cert^uinly  the  obligations  of  the  Ctiristian  to 
c&rry  the  principles  of  Christianity  into  all  of  liia  relations  as  a  citizen 
are  of  paramount  importance.  Tlie  duties  he  owes  to  his  country,  the 
municipality,  and  to  society  generally,  are  a  part  of  the  duties  he  owes 
to  God.  Can  an  hour  on  Sunday  afternooaa  Ije  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  by  undenominational  assemblies  devoted  to  the  serious 
oomiideration  of  these  high  duties,  and  to  addresses  and  discussioos 
calculated  to  awaken,  and  give  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism,  the 
nlutary  power  which  it  may  and  ought  to  exercise  in  the  civic  aflTairs 
of  every  community  ? 

•  •  •  * 
Ekcodragino  Words. — "  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  correspond- 
ence with  the  principles  of  your  institution.  I  l>elieve  that  'through 
good  citizenship,  from  first  to  last,  lies  the  way  to  good  government.' 
But  I  am  sorry  to  not  be  able  to  do  very  much  to  enforce  the  good 
principles  because  I  cunuot  easily  enough  treat  the  American  language; 
and  Also  the  most  of  my  time  Is  occupied  among  my  poor  couatr^'men, 
the  Swedes,  to  bring  them  that  Gospel  which  I  believe  la  the  very  best 
way  to  make  them  good  citizens.  My  little  contribution  of  three 
dollars  to  the  Institute's  expense  fund,  T  enclose  with  great  pleasure." 
—{Rev,)   K.  Erxjcon^  paator  SwedUh  Evangelical  Churchy  Ifew   York 

csnt- 

"  I  am  la  hearty  sympathy  with  this  work,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  things  in  our  country  to-day,  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  needed. 
I  deem  It  a  privilege  to  i>ecorae  a  member  of  the  Institute." — T  B, 
SouthcUlf  McConnick  Seminary^  Chicago,  III. 

**  I  hope  for  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  work  for  the  cause  as  well 
•»  for  the  principles  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  The  maga- 
zine meets  with  great  favor  among  several  of  my  friends.  I  wish  you 
a  bright  year  In  your  work."— J2oj/a/  H.  Holbrooke  Cedar  Jiapids^  la. 

"  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  cooperate  in  Its  noble  principles." — A. 
&  Downing^  auperviaQr  of  Teachers^  IimtUutof  and  Teachers*  Training 
dojMf,  Department  qf  Public  Ingtruotion^  Albany^  N.  Y. 


BIBLIOGSAPHY        Among  artlclea  in  the  field  of  civics  which  have  ap- 
OF  CrvlCS.        pcared  in   periodicals  or  pampliletti  of  recent  issue, 

are  the  following : 
Thb  Unwritten  Law  Against  Third  Terms:    A  Summary  of 

V\tmB.^IAterary  Dige^t^  New    York^  October  19. SocioLoav  ani> 

CauaKOixMav.      By  Clark  Bell.— Institute  of  Civics  Department  of 
FiabUc  Opinion,  November  7. Types  of  Reformers  :  The  Icono- 
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OLAST. — Locomotive    Fireman's  Magazine^  Peoria,  III.,  December. 

A   Government   Bank   of    Issue  ;  The  Wool  Industry  ;  Gold  the 
Ideal  Standard  ;  The  Monroe  Doctrine. — Literate  Digest^  New  York, 

October   26. Character    Butldino.— TVw    Volanie^  Vermillion, 

8.  D.,  September. The  Twentieth  Century  :  A  Lawyer's  View — 

Yale  Law  School  oddreea  by  Henry  B.  Brown,  LL.D.— Hoggson  & 

Robiaon,  New  Haven,  Conn. Annual  Address  of  Hon.  W.  H. 

Taft,  before  the  American  Bar  Association.— ^/icAig^an  Law  Journal^ 

September. Uniformity  of  Leoislatiox,  by  W.  E.  Gushing.— 

Western  Reserve    Law    Journal^   October. Internationai-  Law  : 

The  United  States  and  the  Cuban  Revolution. — Chicago  Law  Journal, 

October. Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.    Seventh  Annual 

Report  on  Hallways  in  the  United  States.- Washington,  Government 

Printing  Office. The  Stamp  Act,    American  History  Leaflets  No. 

21. — A.  Lovell  A  Co.,  New  York. Dear  Dollars  and  Cheap  Com- 

moditieb.    25   cents.— 8.    C.    McCormlck,   Eunis,  Tenn. Kansas 

Historical  Society  :  Ninth  Biennial  Report.— Topeka,  Kansas. 

American  Catholics  and  the  A.  P.  A.    A  Protestant's  defense  of 

his  CatlioUc  fellow-citizens.    25  cents.- Chicago  ;  Charles  H.  Kerr. 

Sources  of  American  Federalism.    By  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Money  (A. 

I.  C).  An  article  of  unusual  value. Representation  in  New  E.vq- 

I.AND  Legislatures,  G.  H.  Ha.ynes.—AnnaU  of  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September. Practical  Christian 

BOCIOLOOY   AND  THE  STATUS  OF  SOCIOLOGY.— iyocfel/  ^Onomw^,  Nc 

York,  September. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


ClIARACTBR-FORMINO    SCHOOLB.  —  Vfi 

elect  officials  to  confine  our  criminals,  to 
administer  our  criminal  laws.  Why  not 
go  one  step  further  and  elect  or  select  officials  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
crime,  to  limit  the  spread  of  vice,  and  clothe  these  officials  with  all 
neoeesary  authority  to  enforce  obedience  where  the  public  welfare  is 
concerned.  Practical  men  experienced  In  the  study  of  crime  and  the 
criminal,  and  \n  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  reforming  the 
criminal  and  preventing  crime,  of  changing  the  moral  nature  of  the 
vicious,  tell  us  that  with  the  aid  of  a  tlioroughly  organized,  systematic 
eflort  on  the  part  of  the  capable,  the  intelligent,  alt  vice,  aU  crime, 
could  be  stumped  out  of  our  country  in  three  generations.  Again,  it  Is 
estimated  that  for  every  ten  years'  losa  of  time  in  prison,  or  In  poor- 
bouse,  or  Id  hospital,  the  eommuulty  is  $6,000  poorer  per  shut-in  indl* 
vidunli  through  lost  productiveness,  and  in  expenses  Incurred. 

To  form  character,  not  to  reform  the  Individual,  should  be  the  m 
profitable  Investment  for  tfie  community.  Indirectly  this  is  the  ohject 
of  our  common-school  syatem.  But  with  street  children  something 
more  than  the  day-school  ts  requisite.  Public  boarding  schools  or 
character-forming  homes  should  be  established,  and  the  street  children 
lifted  out  of  their  present  life  and  placed  in  the  care  of  capable,  patient 
teachers  familiar  with  the  standards  that  have  governed  the«e  repre- 
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•eatativee  of  a  lower  strata  of  society.  Coetly  as  such  a  system  would 
be  to  place  in  practical  operatlou,  the  Indirect  saving  and  benefits  de- 
rived should  JuatEfy  the  outlay  solely  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

If  the  sentimental  claim  that  the  parents  of  these  children  are  not 
criminals,  and  should  not  tie  separated  from  their  oa*spriDg  hy  offlcial 
authority,  the  reply  may  be  made  that  while  leas  than  one  per  cent  of 
Juvenile  delinquents  were  born  of  criminal  parents,  yet  the  common 
cause  of  vice  and  of  crime  Is  the  lactt  of  parental  training  and  whole- 
0ome  restraint,  the  very  qualities  the  public  character-saving  station 
would  posiiesa  in  abundance.  Again,  none  could  rejoice  more  heartily 
over  the  establishment  of  such  schools  than  the  very  children  who 
would  derive  such  rich  benefit  therefrom,  and  ninety  percent  of  whom 
would  come  forth  to  live  Just  and  righteous  lives,  and  be  of  service  In 
strengthening  city  and  state  and  nation.— ^-erf  De  Land  {A.  I.  C), 
Editor  ElectricoU  I^gineering, 


Bishop  Brooks's  Charge  to  Citizens.— The  late  Bishop  Brooks 

of  Maseachusetta,  who  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  interested  mem- 

ben  of  the  A.  I.  C,  had  strong  convictions  concerning  the  duties  and 

responsibilities  of  citizenship.    Not  long  before  his  death,  in  a  public 

Address,  he  used  these  earnest  words  :    "  I  plead  with  you  for  all  that 

makes  strong  citizens.    First,  clear  couvictious,  deep,  careful,  patient 

ttudy  of  the  government  under  which  we  live  until  you  not  merely 

believe  it  Is  the  best  in  all  the  world,  but  know  why  you  believe.    And 

tbeo   a  clear  ox)nsclence,   as  clear  as  In    private  Interests,   as  much 

•shamed  uf  public  as  of  private  sin,  as  ready  to  bate  and  rebuke  and 

vote  down  corruption  in  the  state,  in  your  own  party,  as  you  would  be 

Id  your  own  store  or  church  ;  aa  ready  to  bring  the  one  as  the  other  to 

the  judgment  of  a  living  God.    And  then  unselfishness;  an  earnest 

and  exalted  sense  that  you  arc  for  the  land,  and  not  alone  the  land  for 

jou;  something  of  the  self-Bacriflce  which  they  showed  who  died  for 

Qt  from  '61  to  'tio.    And  then  activity  ;  tlic  readiness  to  wake  and  watch 

uid  do  a  citizen's  work  uuUrlugly,  counting  it  as  base  not  to  vote  at  an 

election,  not  to  work  against  a  bad  official  or  to  work  for  a  good  one,  as 

U  would  have  been  to  shirk  a  battle  in  the  war.    Such  strong  cltlzen- 

ibip  let  there  t>e  among  us ;  such  knightly  doing  of  our  duties  on  the 

fl«idof  peace." 


QT  WOMAJEf'S  FIELD.  GiRLS  AE<D  Politics.  —  The  famous  and 
popular  author,  Kllzabeth  Btuart  Pheipe,  Id  a 
noeot  article  on  ''Girls  and  Politics 'Mu  the  Oolden  Hule^B&ya  that 
glrla  should  study  politics  "  because  when  ttiey  are  women  they  will 
probably  come  Into  fhll  citizenship."  She  refers  to  the  large  suffVage 
rights  which  the  women  of  England  now  enjoy,  and  says  that  the 
ume  rights  will  soon  come  to  the  women  of  this  country.  From  this 
ih«  proceeds:  **What  then?  Shall  the  great  and  sacred  right  of 
citizenship  overtake  a  girl  leaning  on  a  fence  and  chewing  gumT  or 
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buying  bead  trhuniiDg?  or  eelecttng  feather  tips?  or  re-adiug  serial 
love-Btorie9?  orcoquetUBhly  dressing  for  parties?  absorbed  Id  her  own 
little  selected  occupatioiia,  or  aspirations,  or  dediuationn  ;  drowned  In 
one  thing,  or  two,  or  three,  but  none  of  these  the  things  to  teach  her 
bow  to  make  laws  and  to  execute  them  for  the  salvation  of  society 
and  of  the  land  7  The  mind  of  an  actual  or  a  possible  voter  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours  needs  a  special  training.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  vote 
stupidly  than  to  pray  stupidly,  or  marry  stupidly,  without  bad  resulta. 
You  can't  throw  a  vote  into  the  ballot-box  as  you  sew  a  braid  upon  a 
dresB-skirt,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  It  is  as  serious  an  act  as  your 
prayer  at  the  weekly  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  and  may  have  ^ 
more  immediately  important  consequence."  ■ 

VARIOUS  HATTERS.  A    POOR    RiOH   CiTIZBN.— The  late  John 

Jacob  Astor  is  reported  to  have  said  :  *'  The 
houses,  wares,  ships,  and  farms  whicli  I  own,  and  have  to  take  care  of, 
are  for  the  accommodation  of  others.  I  can  do  nothing  with  my  in- 
come but  buy  more  land,  build  more  houses,  and  lend  money  on  mort- 
gage. In  shorty  I  am  found  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  more  than 
these  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  money.  Meantime,  my  labor  is  incessant, 
and  I  know  no  peace  by  night  or  day."  Apocryphal  words,  perhaps, 
but  sadly  true  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  multi-millionaire,  burniug, 
to  his  death,  with  the  fever  of  money-getting. 

Not  a  Christian  Nation.— A  radical  and  unadulterated  gospel 
knocks  oYi  the  bead  a  lot  of  unmeaning  talk  about  the  Christian  na- 
tions. There  is  not  a  Christian  nation  in  the  world  to-day.  A  Chris- 
tian nation  would  be  a  nation  composed  wholly  or  chie6y  of  Chris- 
tians. Where  is  there  such  a  nation?  We  sometimes  hear  men  talking 
about  England  and  America  sending  rum  and  ruin  to  other  countries, 
and  then  winding  up  with,  "and  these  are  Christian  nations."  Fid- 
dlesticks !  Because  a  nation  formally  recognizes  the  Bible,  does  that 
make  it  Christian  ?  Not  at  all.  England  a  Christian  nation  I  Ger- 
many a  Christian  nation  !  America  a  Christian  nation  !  They  are 
flooded  with  drink  of  hell's  own  brewing;  they  are  reeking  with  in- 
iquity ;  they  are  crimson  with  blood  ;  and  men  dare  to  call  them 
Christian  nations.  Could  a  Christian  nation  legalize  prostitution? 
Could  It  fill  the  high  seas  with  ships  of  war?  Could  It  keep  men 
armed  to  the  teeth?  Could  it  spend  millions  for  drink,  tobacco,  and 
harmful  luxuries? — imam's  Horn,  J 

Tbue  Pathiotish.— The  patriotism  which  the  Institute  of  Clvtoi 
seeks  to  foster,  is  that  sought  by  The  CongregationcUisi,  aa  evidenced 
by  the  following  from  one  of  Its  editorial  articles  : 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  patriotism,  the  genulneneee  and 
probable  permanence  of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  We  rejoice  in  it 
and  we  have  done  our  best  to  promote  it.    But  another  type  of  so- 
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called  patriotism  also  is  bein^  manifested,  and  somewhat  widely,  the 
value  of  which  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  It  is  vociferous  and  active, 
(bnd  of  public  meetings  and  exciting  speeches  and  fluent  in  praises  of 
the  stars  and  stripes.  But  when  scrutinized  soberly  It  proves  to  be 
QDwise  and  misleading  in  some  Important  respects. 

**Tnie  love  of  country  aims  to  promote  the  highest  and  noblest  inter- 
ests of  a  nation.  It  seeks  to  unite  all  citizens  In  a  common  national 
loyalty  and  service.  It  is  open  and  frank  in  its  actions  and  has  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  need  for  secrecy.  It  recognizes  the  duty  of  interna- 
tional courtesj'  and  regards  unprovoked  charges  of  actual  or  intended 
foreign  aggression  as  both  unbecoming  and  ridiculous.  Least  of  all 
does  it  endeavor  to  gain  attention  and  advocates  In  order  to  promote 
merely  partisan  or  personal  schemea.  Any  who  profess  a  patriotism 
which  errs  in  either  of  these  particulars  should  be  distrusted.  Thoy 
may  be  sincere.  They  certainly  are  mischievous  or  at  the  least 
mistaken. 

"There  is  immense  need  among  us  Just  at  present  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  genuine  jMitriotism,  and  what  it  Is  needs  to  be  compre- 
hended fax  more  clearly  and  generally.  It  includes  and  emphasizes 
loyalty  tii  the  flag,  but  it  substitutes  for  an  unreasoning  and  hysterical 
loyalty  an  intelligent  conception  of  what  the  flag  represents  and  an 
equally  intense  and  by  no  means  undemonstrative  national  pride  and 
love.  It  also  Involves  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  principles  of  good 
government  in  general  and  of  our  own  form  of  government  in  particu- 
lar. It  inquires  how  what  is  evil  In  our  political  system  may  t>e  cor- 
rected and  bow  what  is  good  may,  if  possible,  be  made  still  better. 

"  It  appreciates  the  value  of  a  healthy,  enlightened  put}lic  spirit,  and 
tbe  superiority  of  a  continuous,  Belf-consisteut,  and  trustworthy  con- 
viction of  public  duty  to  temporary  periods  of  spasmodic  enthusiasm, 
however  impressive  the  latter  may  be.  It  promotes  reform  in  funda- 
meotoJ  matters  even  more  zealously  than  in  those  more  conspioaous." 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  PRISON  LABOR.— The  state  of  Vermont  cleared 

about  $16,{K)0  during  lSd4  for  the  labor  of  the 
ooQvicts  En  her  state  prison.  For  the  next  live  years  under  a  new 
WDtract  she  is  ezpectetl  to  clear  about  $23,000  a  year  from  the  same 
BOttrce.  How  much  more  seusiblesuch  a  policy  is  than  that  which 
oondemna  convicts  to  idleness  or  non-lucrative  employment,  as  If  the 
Crcat  volume  of  business  In  the  outside  world  could  beaflfected  seriously 
t^  tbe  competition  of  the  workmen  in  prison  I 


MtwiciPAl*  OwWBRSHiP  OF  SUPPLY  PLANTS.— The  experience  of 
Uivdtyof  Olasgow  in  this  matter  is  worthy  the  study  and  emulation 
of  American  cities.  Tbe  city  council  makes  provision  for  the  supply  of 
witer,  gas,  electric  lighting,  parks,  public  baths,  warehouses,  street 
nilvays,  street  cleaning,  building,  police  protection,  and  various 
mlfior  servlcee  for  its  population  of  about  600,000.    Its  water  supply  Is 
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obtained  from  Loch  Katrine,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  The  city  has 
$12,000,000  inve»t«d  in  water  works,  and  iu  addition  to  supplying  ita 
people  with  the  best  of  water,  the  city  aUo  drives  machinery  by  a 
hydraulia  pressure  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch  through- 
out the  business  area  of  the  city. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  city  purchased  two  gas  plants  owned  by  private 
companies,  and  at  once  the  quality  of  gas  was  improved  and  the  price 
to  users  reduced.  At  present  the  city  furnishes  gas  of  twenty-two 
caudle  power  at  sixty  ceuta  per  thousand  cubic  feet;  aud  is  rapidly 
changing  to  a  system  of  electric  lighting. 

In  1889  the  city  council  took  possession  of  the  street  railways,  theu 
operated  by  horses.  It  immediately  put  ou  300  new  cars,  3,000  ad- 
ditional horses,  and  Increased  the  service  by  the  employment  of 
1,700  additional  men.  Not  only  this,  the  muulcipality  introduced  m 
one-cent  fare,  hitherto  unknown,  and  made  four  centA  the  maximum 
fare.  The  experiment  has  proved  a  success.  The  city  baa  made 
money,  improved  the  plant,  and  reduced  the  fares.  It  now  carriea 
300,000  a  week  for  one-cent  fares,  600,000  for  two-cent  fares,  95,000  for 
three-cent  fares,  aud  20,000  for  four-cent  fares.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  abolish  all  fares  above  two  cents  and  displace  all  horses  by 
electricity. 

The  leading  and  most  commendable  feature  of  the  management  o: 
public  afTuirs  is  the  principle  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  is  applied  to 
every  enterprise  or  business  in  which  the  municipality  is  interested. 
Whatever  debts  It  liaa  are  on  the  sure  and  safe  road  to  liquidation  by 
the  automatic  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  device.  By  this  means 
the  city  will,  inside  of  fifty  years,  furnish  free  water  to  its  citizens  ; 
give  them  the  best  electric  light  free  ;  electric  or  water  power  at  cost ; 
allow  them  to  ride  on  its  electric  road  at  the  nominal  fare  of  two  cents 
for  any  dlsLauco,  aud  furnish  to  all  the  free  use  of  a  magnificent  public 
library.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  business  men  with  the  same  pru- 
dence with  which  they  would  manage  their  own  afikirs;  the  question 
of  party  politics  enters  Into  no  local  election,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
objeot  of  tlie  municipality  to  administer  the  city's  finances  In  an  eco- 
nomical way,  to  improve  the  public  health  in  its  physical  and  moral 
basis,  and  to  give  brightness  and  llie  poaaibility  of  happiness  to  civil 
life.  Its  success  in  all  these  has  been  so  marked  as  to  command  the 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  gain  for  itself  the  appellation 
of  the  beslr^overned  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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SHALL  THE  AMERICAN  HOME  BE  SAVED? 

BY   WILLIAM  8.   BEARD. 

*"  1  ^  the  people  of  the  United  States  no  question  is  fraught 
-■-  with  greater  significance  to  their  general  well-being  than 
whether  or  not  the  ownership  of  homes,  both  city  and  country, 
is  becoming  lees  general  and  is  giving  place  to  an  American 
tenant  system  similar  to  those  of  Europe. 

From  the  broader  standpoint  of  cifcizenship,  philanthropy,  or 
homanitarianiem  the  question  is  one  of  even  greater  moment. 
It  merges  into  one  that  cherishes  with  nourishing  warmth  or 
touches  with  blighting  chill  all  homes  and  the  nation's  strength; 
that  is,  whether  the  American  Union  shall  be  a  nation  of  home- 
owners or  an  aggregation  of  hiring  tenantry ;  whether  the  politi- 
cal organism  known  as  the  United  States  shall  have  a  future  of 
upward  progress  or  has  already  reached  its  maturity  as  ft  civil- 
isation and  is  in  its  decline  as  such. 

The  extent  of  home- ownership  and  the  character  of  the  home 
in  any  civilization  are  the  index  by  which  may  be  measured  the 
well-being  of  its  i>eople.  The  family  is  the  unit  of  the  nation. 
An  abiding  place  is  the  first  requisite  to  family  coherence.  The 
character  of  the  family,  its  comfort,  its  opportunity  for  culture, 
its  incentives  to  noble  thought  and  action,  its  hope  of  reaching 
a  higher  plane  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
excellence  are  the  germs  from  which  spring  the  growth  and 
progress  of  any  civilization. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  nation  is  on  the  upward  trend 
as  one  of  the  world's  peoples  and  is  properly  so  measured  by 
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the  condition  of  ita  unit,  the  family,  is  the  qaestion  of  moment. 
It  behooves  ns  to  examine  with  candor  the  evidence  bearing  on 
the  matter  and  to  abide  by  the  verdict  which  l>est  accords  there- 
with, 

Wlien  Manhattan  Island  could  be  bought  for  one  cent  an  acre 
or  when  Louisiana  Territory  could  l>e  boDght  for  two  cents  per 
acre,  embracing,  as  it  does,  three  times  the  land  area  now  in 
use  to  produce  all  the  corn,  wheat,  bay,  oats,  and  otber  food 
crops  of  the  United  States,  this  question  contained  no  auch 
burning  significance  as  it  does  in  England  to-day,  where  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Fawcett  thirty  millions  of  people  are  the 
tenants  of  a  few  thousand  landowners  who  collect  yearly  from 
them  an  average  rent  per  capita  equal  to  the  normal  interest 
rate  on  twice  the  value  of  a  negro  slave  in  the  United  States  in 
1860.  To  be  more  explicit,  when  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
was  estimated  at  forty-three  billions  of  dollars,  twenty-two 
billions  of  it  consisted  in  ground  values.  This  sum  averaged 
among  the  thirty  millions  of  people  gives  about  $700.00  per 
head  as  a  dividend-bearing  fund  to  the  English  landlords. 

A  verification  of  this  statement  can  be  made  from  data  found 
in  the  English  official  valuation  lists  made  by  the  assessment 
committees  for  1891,  in  which  the  average  rental  per  head  is 
$32,75  or  four  per  cent  on  over  $SOO.OO  as  a  dividend-bearing 
value  for  each  inhabitant. 

England  with  her  extreme  centralization  of  landholdings  is 
thus  cited  as  illnstrating  the  objective  state  toward  which  land 
tennres  in  this  country  are  drifting  with  ominous  certainty  and 
dreadfnl  rapidity.  Always  keep  in  view  in  this  discussion 
values  rather  than  areas  in  reference  to  their  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization. As  values  increase  areas  may  diminish  and  yet 
great  concentration  of  values  may  be  going  forward.  This  is 
notable  in  those  great  tracts  held  by  alien  owners,  demand  for 
which  by  would-l>e  lessees  is  rapidly  growing.  Much  of  such 
land  bought  fifteen  years  ago  at  $2  to  13  per  acre,  now  rents  for 
$2  to  $3  per  year  and  taxes.  Coiintiug  money  worth  six  per 
cent  and  average  taxes  one  per  cent,  this  ground  yields  as  an 
investment  to  its  alien  owner  six  per  cent  on  $40  to  $60  per 
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acre,  thna  enabling  him  to  sell  half  his  area,  and  yet  to  find  his 
holding  ten  or  fifteen  times  greater  in  value  than  at  first  With- 
oot  this  idea  in  view  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  reported 
average  area  of  farms  might  prevent  a  ready  recognition  that 
the  real  increase  of  the  value  of  the  holdings  goes  uniformly  on. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  may  prove  a  bar  to  continued 
progress  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  no  economic  phase  of  our 
land  tenure  drift  to  lend  support  to  such  a  hope. 

The  following  facts  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  oensusea  are 
fnll  of  proof  of  this  statement : 

Tliey  will  show  that  while  activities  in  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, oommeroe,  and  finance  have,  with  rapid  and  uniform 
progreaa,  passed  into  syndicate  ownership  or  control,  landhold- 
ings  have  been  equally  subservient  to  the  same  causes,  and  are 
paasiDg  by  the  same  law  into  larger  holdings  whose  tendency  is 
to  differentiate  the  landowner  as  a  class  from  the  land-user. 
This  applies  equally  to  fdxm  and  city  holdings.  (From  census 
reportB.) 


NUMBER  FAKMS  OF  EACH  CLASS  IN  CENSUS  YEAB  (IN  THOUSANDS). 


Farmg  Classed  by 
Areas f  Acres. 

3  or  leas 


3  to 

10  to 

20  to 

50  to 

100  to 

500  to  1000 

1000  and  over 


10 

20 

50 

100 

500 


I860. 


Per 
Cent, 


64.6+240= 

162.14-  80--= 

616.5+  32r= 

608.8+  25= 

.  487.  +  20== 

20.3—  20= 

6.3—  33= 


1870. 


Per 

Cent 

6.8—  40= 
172.  —  22= 
294.6—  15= 
847.6—  18= 
754.2+  50= 
565.  +200= 
16.8+400= 

3.7+700= 


1880. 


Per 

Cent. 


1890. 


4.3 -| 

^•^[  +12  per 
^'X\  cent=f318 

1032.9+8/5=1121. 
1695.9+18.4=2008. 

75.9+10.  =    84. 

28.6+U.  =    31. 


Census 
Year. 

1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 


Number, 

4,564,641 
4,008,907 
2,659,985 
2,044,077 
1,449,073 


Acreage, 

623,218,619 

536,081,835 
407,735.041 
407,212,538 
293,560,614 


Av.  Size 
Acres. 

137 
134 
153 
198 

203 


Percentage  of 

Acreage 
Unimproved. 

42.6  per  cent 
46.9        " 

63.7  " 
59.9  " 
61.5 


Note  that  the  proportion  of  UDlmproved  land  continuously 
decreases,  i.  «.,  becomes  of  greater  value^  is  sought  by  tenants 
for  UBCy  hence  yields  ground  rent  and  explains  the  continuous 
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growth  of  the  value  of  holdings  with  bat  slight  growth  of  area, 
valaes  being  the  end  sought. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  daring  the  decade 
ending  with  1880,  all  classes  of  laadholdings  below  fifty  acres  io 
extent  fell  off  one  sixth  of  their  namber  upon  an  average  ;  that 
is  to  say  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  small  landholdings  of  the 
coontry  passed  away,  while  the  number  of  holdings  above  fifty 
acres  in  extent  increased  by  percentages  ranging  from  fifty  to 
seven  hundred. 

This  vanishing  of  the  small  landholding  is  peculiar  to  no 
section,  but  with  some  variety  in  decree  is  general  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Within  three  decades  ending  with  1890,  the  following  vast 
land  areas  passed  from  the  public  domain  into  private  control, 
and  though  partly  redistributed  into  smaller  holdings  the  change 
was  a  step  toward  concentration  :  In  Kansas  twenty-one  million 
acres  (more  than  Ireland's  area)  were  granted  to  railway  cor- 
porations. Id  Missouri,  three  million  acres  (equaling  Wales  in 
extent)  were  similarly  granted.  Minnesota  so  granted  ten  mil- 
lion acres  (equal  in  extent  to  half  of  Scotland).  Or  to  cut  short 
a  monotony  of  citation,  United  States  land  grants  to  railways 
during  this  period  aggregated  300,000  sqnare  miles^  a  greater 
area  (according  to  E.  Atkiuson)  tlian  is  in  use  to  produce  all  the 
food  crops  of  the  entire  country ;  more  land  than  the  combined 
extent  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France  with  their 
seventy-five  millions  of  popnlation. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  land  so  granted  it  is  of  the  best,  since 
railway  companies  wisely  traverse  those  portions  of  country 
most  likely  to  yield  good  crops  and  profitable  traflflc 

While  vast  areas  have  thus  passed  to  railway  compauies  there 
is  farthermore  a  rapidly  growing  alien  landed  proprietary 
which,  being  a  European  plant  of  most  rank  and  noxious 
growth,  oonstitntea  a  menace  of  extinction  to  home  proprietor- 
ship in  this  coontry  and  to  civil  freedom  in  America.  (Civil 
freedom  was  never  nurtured  into  life  among  human  chattels. 
Freedom  implies  freemen ;  freemen  are  the  product  of  "homes," 
with  all  that  is  implied  by  that  term.) 
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I  refer  to  npwards  of  half  a  handred  aliens  and  foreign  cor- 
porations whose  holdings  aggregate  many  millions  of  acres  and 
are  rapidly  growing  in  extent.  Among  these  one  English  syndi- 
cate owns  three  million  acres  in  Texas;  The  Holland  Land 
Company,  of  New  Mexico,  owns  fonr  and  one  half  million  acres; 
Rot)ert  Tenant  of  London  owns  land  eqaaling  two  thirds  the 
area  of  the  state  of  Bhode  Island.  Perhaps  the  most  unique, 
though  a  less  extensive,  manipulator  of  this  class  is  Baron 
William  Scolly  of  London,  with  some  200,000  acres  in  Illinoifi 
and  Kansas  which  yielded  in  1890  an  average  ground  rent  of  $2 
per  acre  plus  the  taxes  (which  the  tenant  always  pays). 

It  is  said  that  some  60,000  acres  of  this  land  situate  in  Kansas 
are  so  admirably  managed  to  the  single  end  and  purpose  of 
forcing  the  soil  to  yield  the  uttermost  farthing  of  gain  to  its 
owner  with  no  outlay  by  him  for  any  purpose  whatever  as  to 
evoke  the  wonder  of  the  few  American  farmers  adjacent  to  Lord 
Scully's  devastating  ownership. 

Why  '^ devastating''  ownership T  Because  of  methods  em- 
ployed, thus :  no  dollar  of  the  landlord  pays  any  tax  or  enters 
into  the  cost  of  any  building,  fence,  or  other  improvement.  His 
lands  are  well  selected,  fertile,  productive.  The  tenant  in  order 
to  use  them  is  willing  to  bnild  his  hat,  dugout,  hay-barn,  or 
ahed  with  other  absolute  necessities  all  so  scant  as  to  escape 
taxation,  which  thus  falls  on  his  American  competitor  who  is 
striving  to  distinguish  himself  above  the  brute  creation  with  the 
adornments  of  home. 

No  blame  should  attach  to  the  landlord  in  this  case.  He  but 
pnrsuee  in  a  methodical  way  his  business  of  collecting  rents 
with  entire  acquiescence  in,  and  strict  obedience  to,  the  laws  of 

Elbe  land,  and  is  most  exemplary  in  all  his  transactions.  (This 
Blate  also  has  an  *' alien''  land  law  which  is  quite  efficient  in 
procuring  nndesired  results.)  If  unwise  laws  permit  or  induce 
operations  of  this  sort  certainly  their  framers  should  be  censured, 
an<]  not  those  who  comply  with  their  requirements.  The  laws 
permit  the  collection  of  ground  rents  by  the  owner.  It  is  not 
his  concern  what  use  the  lessee  makes  of  the  soil.  The  law  is 
without  Fyrapathy  or  passion  ;  it  is  cold  ;  it  is  a  fairly  accurate 
■— ^— **^-      - 
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declaration  of  rights  and  prescription  of  remedies  for  their  in- 
fringemeut.  If  the  laws  be  unwise,  vague,  or  inefficient, 
humanity  and  social  progress  suffer  the  penalty. 

In  connection  with  a  view  of  these  aggregations  of  the  choicest 
lands  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  who  do  not  profess  a  purpose  to 
use  or  develop  them  further  than  to  extract  all  possible  incre- 
ment of  value  from  them  without  bearing  any  of  the  burdens  of 
government;  it  will  be  of  profit  to  cite  the  drift  of  farm  and 
home-ownership  as  noted  in  the  eleventh  census.  In  the  state  of 
Iowa  (Extra  Census  Bulletin  No.  26)  among  nearly  390.000  farm 
and  home  families  37  per  cent  are  hiring  tenants,  27  per  cent 
are  nominal  owners  with  encumbrances,  and  36  per  cent  are  fnll 
owners,  debt  free.  In  Kansas  (Extra  Census  Bulletin  No.  18) 
among  farm  and  home  families  investigated  in  ten  selected  rep- 
resentative counties,  39  per  cent  are  hiring  tenants,  35  per  cent 
are  owners  with  encumbrance^  and  26  per  cent  are  owners  debt 
free.     The  hiring  tenant  class  in  1S80  was  15  per  cent. 

That  the  condition  of  western  states  is  not  peculiar  thereto  the 
cases  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  may  illustrate.  In  Ohio  of 
131,184  families  on  farms  or  in  homes  62  per  cent  hire,  8  per 
cent  own  (encumbered),  and  30  per  cent  own  in  fall  their  farms 
or  homes.  The  hiring  tenant  class  on  farms  alone  here  ad- 
vanced from  26.7  per  cent,  1880,  to  41.18  per  cent^  1890. 

In  New  Jersey  (Extra  Cenflos  Bulletin  No.  27)  of  .308,000  farm 
and  home  families  64  per  cent  hire,  17  per  cent  own  (encum- 
bered), and  19  per  cent  fully  own  their  homes  or  farms.  If  full 
and  accurate  data  were  available  covering  the  last  quarter- cen- 
tury, there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  would  show  a  steady 
drift  of  the  small  holdings  of  land  and  homes  in  the  United 
States  into  landlord  holdings  at  such  a  rate  as  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two  will  put  England  in  the  background  as  to  her  pau- 
city of  landlords  and  as  to  the  extent  and  valneof  their  holdings. 

In  all  civiHzationB  ground  valnes  are  approximately  half  the 
entire  wealth  of  a  given  district,  or,  differently  stated,  the  land 
is  a  tolembly  correct  reflector  of  the  wealth  on  it  or  in  ita 
vicinity. 

In  1890  there  were  about  four  milliuu  farm  proprietors  in  the 
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XJoited  States.  During  the  decade  tliea  ended,  al>out  one  sixth 
of  those  holdings  below  (iffcy  acres  in  extent  vanished.  This 
means  the  conversion  of  about  that  proportion  of  the  small 
Landed  proprietors  into  a  landless  tenantry,  such  as  Ireland  has. 
Indeed  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  some  Irish  tenants  live  in  con- 
siderable opulence  as  compared  with  some  American  tenants  of 
Lord  Scully.  And  yet  the  movement  of  laudholdings  into  larger 
aggregations  is  but  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  symptoms  of  one 
general  economic  disease,  namely,  the  congestion  of  wealth  into 
few  hands.  Whether  the  land  phase  of  this  general  movement 
be  canse  or  sequence  it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  show. 

Prior  to  18C0  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
To-day  it  is  said  one  quarter  million  persons  control  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  (including  lands  as  wealth)  of  our  sixty-two 
millions  of  people.  A  critical  examination  of  this  matter  shows 
that  the  one  hundred  richest  Englishmen  enjoy  average  yearly 
iocomes  of  1460,000  each,  while  the  one  hundred  richest  Amer- 
icans have  upon  an  average  annual  incomes  of  $1,200,000  each. 

Along  this  line  an  exhanstive  examination  of  the  distribution 
of  American  wealth  has  been  made  by  Thomas  O.  Shearman,  a 
fiommary  of  whose  conclusions  was  published  in  The  Forum  for 
November,  1889,  and  this  was  compared  with  the  distribution  of 
British  wealth  in  1887  as  estimated  by  Mulhall  from  the  income 
returns,  those  of  the  probate  and  succession  duties  and  the  return 
of  rent  rolls.     This  comparison  with  slight  adjoatment  follows: 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   BRITISH   WEALTH. 
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Rich  . 
Mi<ldle.  . 
Working . 


No.  PamltlM 
222,500=     3}  percent 
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1,930  ^5         " 
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Mr.  Shearman  estimatee  the  wealth  of  the  seyenty  richest 
Americans  in  1889  to  have  been  on  an  average  aboat  $37,500,- 
000  each. 

This  detour  firom  strictly  land  facts  only  serves  to  show  the 
solidarity  of  the  question  of  oonoentrated  wealth  and  the  rel- 
ativity of  all  economio/actors  in  its  (mal)  distribution. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  British  income  $413  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  families  is  less  by  45  per  cent  than  the  American  in- 
come f  750  per  family,  the  efficiency  of  the  Baglish  income,  by  a 
large  absence  of  duties,  is  nearly  equalized  in  the  better  quality 
and  lower  price  of  many  commodities. 

Note  also  that  while  in  the  United  States  freedom  and  equality 
are  the  watchwords  which  admit  small  politicians  to  place  and 
power,  yet  the  inequality  and  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands  are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  England,  since  in 
England  three  and  one  third  per  cent  of  the  families  own  71  i)er 
cent  of  all  the  wealth,  while  in  the  United  States  the  same  small 
percentage  of  families  own  76  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
while  one  quarter  million  persons  own  80  per  cent  of  it,  or 
about  $190,000  each  on  an  average.  Note,  too,  that  the  middle 
British  class,  27  per  cent  of  all,  own  upon  an  average  over  twice 
as  much  per  head  as  the  American  middle  class,  27  per  cent  of 
all,  while  the  average  wealth  of  all  English  people  per  head  la 
$1,250,  as  compared  with  $1,000  in  the  United  States. 

How  shall  the  continued  drift  of  the  homes  and  small  fanns 
(as  of  all  other  wealth)  from  the  ownership  of  those  who  use  and 
produce  them  be  arrested  t 

It  is  here  assumed  to  be  desirable  that,  other  things  equal,  it 
is  better  and  normal  that  the  masses  of  people  own  their  homes, 
that  no  such  concentration  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
vastly  rich,  as  has  heretofore  been  assumed  of  European  coon- 
tries  only,  should  obtain  among  us. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  accaiiHilatiou  and  savings  thereof,  are  simple  se- 
quences from  obvious  causes,  that  they  are  in  no  way  mysterious 
or  miraculous,  and  that  the  present  drift  of  all  forms  of  wealth 
into  fewer  and  larger  holdings  is  the  result  of  watchful  bnsinesB 
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ladjastment  and  long  effort,  and  that  it  i8  as  systematically  and 
eertaiuly  procured  by  the  application  of  means  to  ends  and  that 
the  opposite  result  is  as  easy  to  be  attained  by  the  application  of 
different  means  suited  to  secure  other  ends  (i.  e.^  a  more  uniform 
diBtribution  of  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  factors  of  its  produc- 
tion), as  it  is  to  procure  the  movement  of  a  freight  train  by  a 
proper  application  of  steam  to  the  piston  head  of  a  locomotive- 
engine.  Of  course  the  application  of  the  steam  must  be  made 
with  the  highest  intelligence  and  with  all  the  accessories  of  time, 
material,  direction,  etc.  So  must  the  application  of  a  means  to 
change  the  present  current  of  national  wealth  be  made  with 
tr  intelligence.  The  locomotive  with  all  its  appurtenances 
a  very  tangible  affair.  The  causes  that  obstruct,  retard, 
change,  or  direct  the  current  of  surplus  wealth  ('*  capital '')  into 
one  class  of  hands  or  other  are  quite  intangible  or  imperceptible 
without  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  entire  field,  of  all  the  factors 
and  all  their  relations.  The  ceaseless  round  of  (wealth)  produc- 
tion and  consumption  shows  a  union  of  land,  labor,  and  capital 
to  effect  the  former  (production).  It  shows,  too,  a  continuous 
return  to  each  of  the  three  sole  factors  of  wealth  of  its  portion  of 
product.  Or  else,  soon,  some  of  these  three  must  be  exhausted. 
Hence,  economically,  all  disbursements  of  wealth  must  be  to 
these  factors.  That  is,  all  disbursements  of  wealth  finally  pay 
rent)  wagee,  or  interest  and  naught  else.  ''Profits"  is  but  a 
confusion  of  one  or  more  of  these  and  is  not  analyzable  into  ele- 
ments other  than  these.  Confusion  here  makes  a  farce  of  politi- 
cal economy. 

All  the  wealth  of  a  community  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one 
to  be  consumed  unproductively  and  the  part  to  be  saved  (i.  «., 
ooDsmned  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  further  production,  and  known 

M  "capital'')' 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  estimates  the  total  wealth  gain  in  the 
United  States  to  have  been  $750,000,000  for  the  year  1880,  or  an 
average  of  $15  per  person  of  population. 

Thomas  O.  Shearman,  who  makes  a  very  full  examination  of 
the  subject,  concludes  that  about  100,000  persons  of  our  fifty 
niillions  and  more  of  people  were  able  to  secure  as  their  portion 
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of  all  these  savings  ^450,000,001),  or  60  per  cent  of  it,  lea^ 
♦300,000,000,  or  -10  per  cent  of  it,  for  the  other  fifty  millioa 
people,  or  an  average  of  $6  each.  ^ 

If,  as  thns  show^n,  one  two  hundredth  of  the  people  can  yearly 
secure  three  fifths  of  all  gain  iu  capital  how  long  before  they  d 
will  **  own  the  country  "  t  \ 

How  fleeting  is  the  body  of  consumable  wealth,  when  with  an- 
changed  production,  five  cents  of  additional  consumption  per 
day  per  person  would  cause  to  vanish  not  only  the  above  cited 
national  wealth  increase  for  1880^  but  8172,500,000  besides. 
Truly  those  who  dread  overproduction  are  *' straining  at 
gnaf  It  would  seem  that  more  copious  production  were  thi 
first  essential  to  better  times  for  the  whole  people. 

To  modify  the  present  current  of  wealth  gains  it  is  proposed 
to  remit  taxation  as  now  levied  on  the  real  estate  improvement 
values  of  the  dwellings  of  all  the  people  equivalent  to  ^  per 
head  of  all,  rich  and  poor.  This  will  transfer  $150,000,000 
from  the  100,000  rich  to  the  maasea  and  as  between  the  two 
classes  approximately  reverse  the  ratio  of  possible  savings  to 
each,  giving  forty  per  cent  of  all  savings  to  the  former  and  sixty 
per  cent  to  the  latter.  ^[ 

The  effect  of  the  partial  exemption  of  improvements  would  of 
course  be  to  place  so  much  more  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  rental 
value  of  ground.  The  tax  on  the  improvement  value  is  a  re- 
striction on  prodaction,  and,  therefore,  on  consumption  ;  so  it 
tfinds  to  restrict^  to  the  same  extent^  the  national  wealth  ;  henoe 
a  tax  on  production  is  inimical  and  obstructive  to  the  increase  of 
national  wealth.  Not  so  with  the  tax  on  ground  rent.  TliiB  is 
a  tax  that  cannot  be  evaded  or  transferred  ;  it  is  ^'direct*'  in 
every  sense.  It  does  not  restrict  production  (since  the  land  sup* 
ply  is  fixed);  iu  fact,  it  tends  to  promote  production  by  cheap- 
ening land  and  inviting  its  oulture  or  use.  This  tax  would  fall 
on  a  fund  (rental  value  of  land)  that  is  not  proper  or  peculiar  to 
any  particular  person  as  the  result  of  his  special  effort^  but  which 
is  a  spontaneous  increment  in  value  arising  from  the  greatly  in- 
creased efficiency  in  wealth  production  through  the  cooperation 
and  specialized  division  of  labor. 
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With  reference  to  a  tax  on  this  fand  we  may  with  dignity  reet 
our  reason  in  part  on  the  words  of  so  eminent  a  thinker  as  John 
Stoart  Mill.  His  words  are  (under  the  sabject  *'  General  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,"  Book  Y.,  Chapter  I.,  Section  5)  : 

Suppoee  that  there  is  a  kind  of  income  which  constantly  tends  to  in- 
crease without  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owners ; 
those  owners  constituting  a  class  in  the  community  whom  the  natural 
course  of  things  progressively  enriches  consistently  with  complete 
passiveness  on  their  own  part.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  principles  on  which  private  property  is  grounded,  if  the  state 
should  appropriate  this  increase  of  wealth,  or  part  of  it,  as  it  arises. 
This  would  not  properly  be  taking  anything  from  anybody  ;  it  would 
merely  be  applying  an  accession  of  wealth  created  by  circumstances  to 
the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  an  unearned  ap- 
pendage to  the  riches  of  a  particular  class.  Now  this  is  actually  the 
ose  with  rent.  The  ordinary  progress  of  a  society  which  increases  in 
wealth  is  at  all  times  tending  to  augment  the  incomes  of  landlords ;  to 
give  tbem  both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  independently  of  any  trouble  or  outlay  incurred  by 
themselves.  They  grow  richer  as  it  were  in  their  sleep,  without  work- 
ing, risking,  or  economizing.  What  claim  have  they  on  the  general 
principle  of  social  Justice  to  this  accession  of  riches  ?  In  what  would 
they  have  been  wronged  if  society  had  from  the  beginning  reserved  the 
Tightof  taxing  the  spontaneous  increase  of  rent' to  the  highest  amount 
required  by  financial  exigencies  ? 

Also  in  Book  II.,  Chapter  YI.,  Section  1,  treating  the  qnestion 

of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  Mr.  Mill  indelibly  rnbs  in  the  same 

thought  thns  : 

Landed  proprietors  are  the  only  class  of  any  numbers  or  importance 
who  have  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  through 
their  ownership  of  something  which  neither  tliey  nor  any  one  else  have 
produced. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  in  taxation  that,  generally,  the  smaller 
real  estate  holdings  in  value  are  assessed  on  a  higher  ratio  than 
othera  As  to  this  statement  the  report  of  a  house  committee  of 
the  Fifty-third  Congress  to  investigate  realty  taxation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  be  pertinent.  This  committee  (Tom  Johnson 
<if  Ohio,  chairman)  found  the  most  valuable  block  in  the  city 
Msessed  at  fourteen  per  cent  of  its  value  for  taxation ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  smaller  values  in  the  outskirts,  it  found  that 
the  assessed  value  uniformly  approached  nearer  the  actual  value. 
Also  of  twelve  high  value  blocks  in  the  central  district  improve- 
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ment  values  were  thirty-one  per  cent  and  ground  values  si: 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment.     Bat  of  ten  blocks  of  low 
value  among  the  cheaper  homes  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  th4 
improvement  values  were  sixty-one  per  cent  and  ground  values 
but  thirty- nine  per  cent  of  total  assessment.  ^m 

This  shows  dearly  what  classes  will  be  relieved  by  any  ex^^l 
emption  of  improvement  and  especially  of  dwelling  improve- 
ment values  from  taxation.  Let  such  a  change  or  even  a  slighter 
one  but  the  same  in  principle  be  tried  and  the  shifting  aands  of 
gain  will  very  quickly  indicate  a  change  of  the  corrent  of  wealth 
toward  the  people  and  will  give  a  new  distribution. 

Probably  none  of  the  great  powers  except  England  can  show 
for  a  quarter-oentnry  past  a  constant  diminution  of  ground 
values  concurrent  with  even  a  smaller  growth  of  general  wealth 
than  that  wonderful  nation.  Her  policy  has  been  progressively 
to  lay  heavier  proportionate  tax  burdens  on  the  ground  rentals 
(Mr.  Mill's  idea)  to  the  relief  of  improvement  values,  thus  stim- 
ulating great  growth  in  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  table  below 
from  Mnlhall  covering  27  years,  ending  with  1887.  During  this 
period  English  railway  values  increased  140  per  cent ;  houses, 
125  per  oent ;  furniture,  126  per  cent;  shipping,  295  per  cent; 
merchandise,  166  per  cent ;  land  values  decreased  16  per  oent 

Note  in  the  above  table  the  slightly  depressed  effect  of  the 
ground  rent  tax  for  twenty-seven  years  on  land  values  aa  com- 
pared with  the  upward  impulse  secured  to  all  the  other  forms  of 
wealth  thus  relatively  nourished  into  vigor,  and  compare  with 
the  following  table  of  real  estate  and  personal  assessments  in  the 
United  States  covering  four  decades  (from  the  eleventh  census). 

To  note  the  difference  is  to  appreciate  the  startling  efTect  of 
the  *' incidence''  of  taxation.  It  may  be  used  to  blight  and 
destroy  hamanity,  morals,  and  social  progress,  or  to  warm  and 
nourish  them  into  vigorous  life.  fl 

The  eleventh  censos  gives  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  UniteA^ 

States  for  the  census  years  of  real  estate  and  personalty. 

Real  Estafe  {in  AfUlioTia).  Personalis/  ("»  Afil^i 

1800  $  6,978  15,11] 

9,914  (gain  42  per  cent] 


1670 
1880 

1890 


13,aS6 

18,933 


87 
171 


4,24ti  (losa  to  per  cent) 
8,866  (  **  24  »*  ) 
5,718  (gain  U      "        > 
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Note  a  total  gain  in  forty  years  of  personal  property  values  of 
eleven  per  cent. 
Note  also  : 

The  increase  of  population  in  forty  years  ending  1890  to  have 
been  thirty  million  to  sixty -two  million,  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  customs  duties  same  period  from  fifty-two  mil- 
lion dollars  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  million,  four  hundred 
per  cent. 

The  growth  in  the  total  value  of  all  wealth  from  $12,000,000 
in  1860  to  $65,000,000,000  in  1890,  gain  four  hundred  and  forty- 
one  per  cent 

The  growth  of  railway  mileage  from  30,000  in  1860  to  172,000 
in  1890,  or  a  gain  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  exi>enditare8  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
Ciiited  States  (in  twenty  years  past)  from  $63,000,000  in  1870  to 
il40,)X)0,000  in  1890,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  per  cent. 
Finally  note  a  climax  of  absurdity,  the  entire  growth  of  personal 
property  from  $5,111,000,000  in  1860  to  $5,718,000,000  in  1890, 
or  a  total  gain  in  forty  years  of  eleven  per  cent. 

Probably  few  persons  are  capable  of  being  misled  by  the  last 
statement  of  the  table.  However,  while  the  table  cannot  con- 
vince any  as  to  the  loss  or  meager  growth  of  personal  property 
of  the  country,  which  is  the  only  foundation  for  real  estate 
values,  yet  it  does  show  how  an  unwise  law  (taxation  of  person- 
ftlty)  can  corrupt  an  entire  nation  of  honest,  liberty-loving 
people  noted  for  sterling  character  and  Christian  virtue,  and 
convert  them  into  a  huge  conspiracy  to  falsify  their  returns  to 
the  asBeasor.  Is  it  not  foolish  to  enact  or  retain  laws  which  run 
ooanter  to  the  nature  of  all  men,  by  ofifering  a  premium  to  him 
who  perjures  himself  or  by  inflicting  a  penalty  on  him  who 
otters  truth  1 

All  admit  that  civilization  to  be  highest  in  the  scale  which 
MGores  the  best  development  of  all  the  powers,  physical,  moral, 
i&tellectual,  and  social,  of  the  greatest  number  of  its  members. 
This  condition  comes  when  with  reasonable  e£fort  the  member 
c&n  secure  by  his  labor  food,  shelter,  and  raiment,  with  a  fair 
portion  of  leisure  for  the  culture  of  those  faculties  which  dis- 
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tingoish  bim  from  the  animal.  At  the  individual  be  reduced 

Tor  a  oonsiderable  period  to  a  scant  and  precarioos  living,  to  that 

extent  must  he  descend  in  his  whole  being  toward  the  domain  of 

the  brute. 

Civilizations  have  their  periods  of  infancy,  a  few  reach  a  state 

of  comparative  maturity  \  all  finally  arrive  at  successive  stages 

.  of  decadence,  death,  oblivion.     All  then  contain  the  seeds  of 

decay  which  germinate  in  the  cells  of  their  structure  that  is  in 

the  individual,  the  atom  of  the  organism.     To  the  degree,  then, 

to  which  the  average  individual  is  approaching  a  destitution  of 

general  well-being,  to  that  degree  is  the  civilization  of  which  he 

forms  a  part  on  the  road  to  death.     Without  the  home  there 

is  no  civilization  or  social  progress.     The  home  must  have  its 

abiding  place.    If  these  are  essentially  ceasing  to  be,  are  not  the 

kvages  of  civil  decay  already  at  work  on  the  vitals  of  ourj 

LvilizatioiLl 

William  S.  Bear] 


PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION:  A    REMEDY   FOR 
MUNICIPAL  MISRULE* 

BY  J,   EUGENE  WHITNEY. 

THE  present  time  is  especially  favorable  for  the  introdnction 
of  improved  methods  into  manioipal  government,  as  the 
ratire  framework  of  city  charters  is  bpen  for  revision.  There  is 
one  subject  that  is  not  nsaally  considered  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  reform  of  oar  cities,  and  yet  it  is  of  fandamental  im- 
portance. Indeed,  when  its  character  is  fally  realized  it  is 
bardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  reform  which  ontweighs 
Qvery  other  in  importance,  becaase  it  concerns  the  very  nature 
of  oar  representative  system  itaelf,  npon  which  oar  entire 
government,  manicipal,  state,  and  national,  is  founded.  If  we 
ire  to  oontinne  to  have  any  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  cities  then  the  character  of  that  system  cannot  be  too 
carefully  studied  and  improved. 

In  the  accompanying  argument  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  as 
briefly  as  possible  that  while  the  theory  of  our  government  is 
eqnal  representation,  yet  in  practice  our  system  necessarily 
results  in  unequal  and  unjust  representation.  We  have  in  fact 
mifirepresentation  instead  of  representation,  and  yet  we  are  so 
easily  deceived  by  words  and  names  that  most  Americans  flatter 
themselves  that  our  system  is  essentially  perfect. 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  of  our 
present  system,  a  remedy  will  be  proposed  in  a  simple  plan  of 
proportional  representation,  already  in  successful  operation  in 
Switzerland,  which  will  make  ''government  by  the  people''  a 
reality  by  emancipating  them  from  the  slavery  of  political 
iKisses,  and  by  giving  to  every  body  of  voters  a  representation 
in  jost  proportion  to  their  votes. 

*  Fftper  presented  at  meeting  of  New  York  State  Commlsslonera  on  City  Charten^ 
Bocbester,  N.  Y.,  June  10, 1895. 
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We  would  respectively  nrge,  in  the  name  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  oitizeus  of  all  parties  hitherto  disfranchised  by  onr 
antiquated  electoral  system,  that  justice  be  now  secared  to 
every  voter  by  the  incorporation  of  proportional  representation 
in  the  new  general  charter  for  cities. 

It  is  pretty  generally  assomed  by  reformers  and  students  of 
politics  that  the  evils  of  municipal  misrule,  which  have  reached 
such  alarming  proportions,  are  due  to  the  indifference  of  the 
best  people,  and  that  all  we  need  to  correct  these  evils  is  that 
the  good  citizens  should  come  out  and  vote  at  the  primaries  and 
elections.  This  general  assumption  is,  we  are  convinced,  a  very 
great  mistake,  and  the  indifiference  complained  of  is  really  an 
effect  instead  of  a  cause ;  that  is  to  say,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that 
indifference  of  citizens  to  municipal  affairs  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  natural  working  of  a  bad  system,  instead  of  being  itself 
the  cause  of  the  bad  working  of  a  good  system.  Our  repre- 
sentative system,  as  at  present  constituted,  makes  bad  govern- 
ment easy  and  good  government  difficult  by  enabling  a  few 
manipulators  to  force  their  will  npon  the  people,  and  by 
placing  the  citizens  at  an  enormoos  disadvantage  with  the 
politicians.  The  resulting  feeling  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  as  against  the  machine  is  the  real  cause  of  most 
of  the  alleged  indifference  of  voters.  If,  after  a  hundred  years 
of  popular  government  in  this  country,  it  oould  be  proved  that 
the  gross  existing  abuses  are  due  to  the  indifference  of  the 
citizens,  then  the  future  of  republican  institutions  would 
dark  indeed. 

The  worst  features  of  our  present  system  of  representation 
are : 

First,  The  division  of  the  city  into  small  districts  or  wards 
making  possible  the  corruptions  of  ward  politics.  | 

Second,  The  election  of  single  representatives  in  each  ward  by 
plurality  vote. 

The  evils  which  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  system  of  elect- 
ing single  representatives  by  plurality  vote  in  small  districts  are 
so  numerous  and  so  glaring  that  one  is  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  failure  to  perceive  them  and  to  apply  a  remedy.    The  ward 
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8y«tem  is  the  tap  root  of  machine  politics  and  ^with  its  catting 
off  political  boeaea  of  all  degrees  wonld  be  largely  shorn  of 
power.  Some  of  the  meet  obvious  evils  of  the  present  system 
ftre  : 

Flnst,  Voters  do  not  secure  equal  representation  as  the  prin- 
dples  of  oar  government  require. 

Second,  We  do  not  even  have  majority  rule,  but  a  despotism 
of  the  plurality. 

Third,  The  minority  is  always  disfranchised. 

Fourth,  The  majority  is  often  disfranchised. 

Fifth,  The  meyority  of  a  plurality  really  decides  legislation  so 
that  on  cloee  votes  a  small  minority  of  the  voters  rule. 

Sizthf  Nominations  are  made  for  political  expediency. 

Seventh,  The  ablest  and  best  men  are  not  often  nominated. 

Eighth,  Independent  men  even  if  elected  are  seldom  re- 
«iected. 

Ninth,  Political  truckling  and  log  rolling  necessary  to  secure 
lomination  and  election  prevent  best  men  from  entering  poli- 
tics. 

Tenth,  Costom  of  requiring  residence  in  the  ward  bars  out 
ible  men  who  cannot  carry  their  own  ward. 

Eleventh,  The  large  expense  of  corrupt  methods  leads  to  the 
tile  of  nominations  for  money. 

Twelfth,  The  necessity  which  politicians  feel  of  subordinating 
everything  else  to  the  obtaining  of  a  majority  is  one  of  the  most 
oormpting  forces  of  the  present  system.  If  a  minority  were 
sore  of  having  its  just  pro;)ortion  of  representation,  humili- 
adng  surrenders  of  principle  would  be  less  common,  because 
every  cause  would  get  a  bearing  on  its  own  merits. 

Thirteenth,  It  is  impossible  for  citizens  to  cope  with  the 
machines  now  except  under  the  stimulus  of  intense  indignation 
caosed  by  intolerable  abuses,  and  then  the  result  is  only  tempo- 
nry  because  the  present  system  naturally  caoseB  things  to  fall 
back  into  the  old  rut  as  soon  as  the  spasm  of  public  indignation 
u  over. 

What  we  need  is  a  better  system  which  shall  recognize  the 
Cut  that  the  average  citizen  is  immersed  in  the  cares  of  business 
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and  cannot  make  politios  the  busineee  of  hia  life  as  do  those  vh»' 
manipulate  the  machines.  Of  coarse  political  machinery  to  a 
certain  extent  is  a  necessity  and  always  will  be  onder  any  repre- 
sentative government.  Some  one  most  organize,  arrange  meet- 
ings, distribute  documents,  arouse  enthusiasm,  etc.,  and  it  takes 
money  to  do  it,  but  the  question  is,  Shall  the  system  be  so 
arranged  that  the  machine  shall  dominate  and  crush  out  inde- 
pendence in  the  citizen,  or  shall  it  be  made  easy  for  him  to  act 
against  the  machine  when  it  seems  necessary  f  The  reason  we 
do  not  get  better  men  into  office  is  not  that  citizens  are  indifferent 
but  that  our  methods  of  nominating  and  electing  are  such  as  to 
make  good  results  almost  impossible.  Ko  sane  man  would  keep 
a  machine  in  his  factory  that  in  practice  turned  out  bad  work 
instead  of  good  work,  and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  been  doing  in  politics.  He  still  clings  to  a 
wretched  system  of  electoral  machinery,  the  natural  operation 
of  which  is  to  produce  corrupt  and  inefficient  government.  ^ 

Proportional  representation  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  most  of ' 
the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  it  would  at  once  put  the 
long  end  of  the  lever  of  iK>wer  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
where  it  belongs,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  politicians 
where  it  has  been  too  long.  Proportional  representation 
involves, 

First,  The  abolition  of  small  districts  or  wards.  ^| 

Second,  Election  of  representatives  on  a  general  ticket. 

Third,  Each  party  will  elect  representatives  in  just  proportioa^ 
to  its  vote.  H 

Fourth,  Any  body  of  voters  of  sufficient  size  can  nominate 
candidates. 

Fifth,  A  certain  number  of  votes  for  any  ticket  will  be  sure  to 
elect  a  representative. 

The  free  list  system  of  Switzerland  is  the  simplest,  and  is 
briefly  this :  Any  body  of  voters  who  present  a  petition  signed 
by  as  many  voters  as  were  required  to  elect  one  representative 
at  the  previous  election,  or  who  cast  such  a  vote  at  that  election, 
can  nominate  and  have  printed  on  the  official  ballot  as  many 
names  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected.     Each  voter. 
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vote  for  the  entire  number  to  be  elected  and  select  them  at 
will  from  the  lists  presented  by  the  parties  or  can  add  names. 
The  total  vote  oast  divided  by  the  nnmber  of  candidates  to  be 
elected  gives  what  is  called  the  <*  electoral  qaota,''  and  each 
party  is  entitled  to  as  many  repreeeutatives  as  the  electoral 
quota  is  contained  times  in  its  total  vote.  The  representativea 
elected  by  any  party  are  selected  Id  order  from  the  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  vote  on  its  ticket.  If  the  total  vote  in  a 
city  were  30,000  and  the  representatives  to  be  elected  10,  then 
the  electoral  quota  would  be  3,000,  and  any  party  casting  15,000 
votes  wonld  elect  5  repreeentativee,  one  casting  6,000  votes,  2 
representatives,  and  so  on. 
I  At  the  election  in  New  York  City  in  1891,  when  25  repre- 

I      Bentatives  were  to  be  elected,  the  vote  was  about  234,000,  divided 
I       u  follows : 


Tamniiiny 120,000 

Rt?publi(»u 80,000 

County  Democracy 9,400 

New  Vork  Coiinty  Democracy 18,600 

Prohibition 1,200 

Socialist 4.800 


Under  our  present  system  Tanunany  elected  19  and  all  others  6. 
In  other  words,  it  only  took  6,316  Tammany  voters  to  elect  one 
man  while  it  required  19,000  other  voters  to  elect  theirs,  thus 
giving  a  Tammany  man  three  times  as  much  representation  as 
any  one  else.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  nearly  one  third  of  all 
the  voters  in  that  election  were  deprived  of  representation  by 
the  natural  working  of  oar  present  system,  and  this  under  a 
gOTernment  founded  upon  the  sacred  principle  of  the  American 
B«volQtion,  "  No  taxation  without  representation.''  Now  if 
that  New  York  election  had  been  held  under  proportional  repre- 
natation  each  party  would  have  secured  the  representatives  it 
was  justly  entitled  to,  as  follows  : 

Tammany 18 

Itvpublican 9 

County  Democracy 1 

New  York  Democracy 2 

Id  BufTalo  in  1891  one  party  elected  8  conncilmen  while  the 
other  party  elected  1.     By  their  votes  one  party  was  justly  en» 
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titled  to  5  and  the  other  party  to  4^  and  that  is  what  they 
would  have  secured  under  proportional  representation. 

Some  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  result  from  propor- 
tional representation  are : 

First,  Every  voter  would  seeure  equal  and  just  share  in  repre- 
sentation. 

Second,  Gerrymanders  would  be  impossible.  d| 

Third,  Ward  bosses  would  be  shorn  of  power  very  largely. 

Fourth,  Every  voter  would  be  freed  from  compulsion  to  vote 
for  bad  men  because  independent  nominations  of  good  men 
would  be  easy. 

Fifth,  All  parties  wonld  be  forced  to  nominate  better  men  to 
hold  their  voters. 

Sixth,  Bribery  wonld  be  practically  abolished. 

Seventh,  Qood  men  would  be  easily  reelected,  because  those 
making  a  good  record  wonld  draw  votes  from  the  whole  city 
even  if  they  could  not  carry  their  own  ward. 

Eighth,  The  ''indifferent"  voter  wonld  come  out  and  vote 
because  certain  of  having  his  vote  accomplifih  results. 

Ninth,  New  reforms  would  secure  an  early  hearing  because 
they  would  elect  a  candidate  as  soon  as  their  vote  amounted  to 
one  ''electoral  quota." 

Tenth,  While  tending  to  make  voters  independent  it  would 
also  make  representatives  independent  in  the  best  sense. 

It  is  only  after  we  secure  proportional  representation  that 
other  reforms  can  be  fully  obtained,  because  until  then  the 
people  cannot  get  a  Just  voice  in  municipal  government. 

Of  course  proportional  representation  wonld  not  touch  the 
municipal  evils  which  arise  from  the  unwise  division  of  execu- 
tive power,  or  that  other  large  class  of  evils  which  arise  from 
the  denial  of  home  rule  to  cities,  and  the  consequent  demoral- 
izing interference  of  Btate  legislatures  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  under  the  proposed  system 
localities  or  districts  would  not  be  represented.  This  objection 
is  really  of  no  force,  because  the  new  system  would  simply 
liberate  voters  from  the  slavery  of  localities,  while  yet  permit- 
ting local   interests  to  exercise   their  natural  influence  in  the 
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ftiUest  degree.  A  repreeentative  would  stand  therefoze  pri- 
maiily  for  men  and  ideas  and  not  for  geographical  diyisionBy 
and  yet  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  rep- 
resentative as  the  special  monthpieoe  of  a  locality,  provided  the 
interests  of  such  locality  were  so  important  as  to  indnce  men  to 
unite  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  true  representative  government,  the  representative  body 
should  be  as  Mirabeau  once  said,  a  reduced  picture  of  the 
people,  with  their  opinions  and  wishes,  exactly  as  a  map  shows 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  various  parts.  It  is  only  when 
all  the  people  are  represented  in  this  real  way  that  a  vote  in  the 
representative  body  is  at  all  equivalent  to  an  expreesion  of  the 
people  themselves  in  a  meeting  where  they  are  actually 
assembled. 

J.  EuoENB  Whitney. 


CORRUPT  POLITICAL  PRAQICES. 


BY  CLINTOy    ROOKRS  WOODRUFF,   ESQ. 


THE  charge  is  made  with  increasing  frequency  of  late  years 
thnt  money  is  becoming  a  most  potent,  if  not  a  preponder- 
ating, factor  in  our  politics.  We  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  newa- 
paper  of  either  party  at  election  times  withont  reading  some 
item  about  large  campaign  contributions,  ezpeuditores,  or  asseea- 
mente.  In  Massachusetts  in  1392  the  state,  oonnty,  and  city 
political  committees  acknowledged  the  payment  of  $418,546.40, 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  national  oommitteeB. 
One  candidate  contributed  $12,935.25,  and  several  others  euma 
ranging  from  $7,000  to  $12,000  each.  In  New  York,  in  the 
same  year,  a  candidate  forjudge  returned  his  campaign  expend- 
itures as  $10,500,  another  as  $7,000^  and  a  candidate  for  the 
state  senate  admitted  having  spent  $5,000  in  his  campaign. 

When  such  large  sums  are  admittedly  expended  for  offices,  the 
salaries  of  which  are  considerably  less  than  the  sum  spent  to 
secure  them,  we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclosions  :  either  the 
perquisites  and  pickings  of  the  office  will  more  than  reimburse 
the  sncceesfnl  candidates,  or  rich  men,  ambitions  of  political 
honors,  are  willing  to  pay  generously  for  them.  It  makes  but 
little  difference  which  is  the  case,  the  result  is  the  same — a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  our  political  life  and  the  jeopardis- 
ing of  the  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions. 

In  England,  prior  to  13S3,  the  use  of  money  to  carry  electiona 
was  still  more  widespread  and  serious  than  in  this  country.  The 
practice  of  spending  immense  sums  (sometimes  amounting  to 
jC80,000)  had  flourished  for  generations,  and  had  become  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  be  considered  by  many  a  necessary  though 
unpleasant  evil,  inseparable  from  popular  government  and  an 
extended  franchise.  Not  that  the  English  law  did  not  forbid 
"bribery,^*  ''treating,"  ^' undue  induenoe,''  but  the  language  of 
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the  provisions  was  loose  and  fall  of  loopholes,  of  which  candi- 
dates and  their  ingenioos  election  agents  were  quick  to  avail 
themselves.  The  climax  was  reached  in  1830,  when  an  an- 
preoedented  number  of  instances  of  corrupt  practices  was 
brought  to  light  and  proved.  In  many  cases  it  was  conclusively 
Ahown  that  the  support  of  a  mtgority  of  the  electors  in  certain 
districts  had  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  pnrchased  oatright, 
candidates  openly  admitting  the  expenditure  of  sums  that  we 
can  scaroeiy  regard  as  less  than  fabulous. 

Tndeed,  the  corrupt  use  of  money  to  carry  elections  had  be- 
come so  general,  and  the  conditions  so  grave,  that  the  Gladstone 
ministry  made  the  passage  of  a  more  stringent  act  to  prevent 
snch  practices  a  part  of  the  government  program,  aud  after  a 
two  years'  struggle  succeeded  (in  1883)  in  enacting  the  present 
effective  and  comprehensive  law,  known  as  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.      The  act  not  only  defines  the  corrupt  practices  of 
''bribery^''   '^treating/'  and  ''undue  influence,"  and  adds  a 
fourth,  that  of  *'  personation,"  and  not  only  declares  the  convey- 
ance of  voters  to  the  polls  an  illegal  practice,  bat  it  strictly 
limits  the  candidate  and  his  authorized  agents  in  regard  to  the 
Qomber  of  hired  helpers,  the  number  of  headquarters,  and  the 
total  expenditure  for  all  purposes,  and  forbids  absolutely  any 
expenditure  for  flags,    torches,   banners,  cockades,   and  other 
marks  of  distinction.     And  the  act  does  not  stop  with  a  defini- 
tion of  crimes  and  prohibitions,  but  it  goes  a  most  important 
(top  further,  and  requires  every  candidate  and  his  agent  to  file  a 
Bvom  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  for  campaign  pur- 
POBM,  as  well  as  of  all  receipts,  and  these  must  be  filed  within 
thirty-five  days  after  the  election,  and  are  accessible  at  all  times 
to  the  public     Every   payment  over  forty  shillings  most  be 
Coached  for  by  a  receipted  bill,  and  election  expenses  must  be 
paid  within  twenty-eight  days.     The  penalties  for  violations  of 
tiieact  are  various  and  severe,  i^anging  from  fine  and  imprison- 
nient  to  the   loss  of  office  and  disfranchisement.     Sir  Henry 
Jftmes,  its  author,  speaking  of  its  operation  after  nine  years' 
trial,  says :  ''  I  am  unwilling  to  praise  its  effects  unduly,  but  a 
certainly  greater  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  by  it  than 
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any  one,  however  sangnine,  anticipated.  Gormpt  practicm 
have,  in  most  localities,  ceased  to  exist ;  everywhere  they  have^ 
vastly  dimioished.  Individuals  may,  on  their  own  reeponaibil- 
ity,  be  guilty  of  soch  acts,  bat  systematic  operations  in  cormp- 
tion  are  apparently  at  an  end.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  no  mem- 
ber, since  the  passing  of  the  act,  has  been  unseated  for  bribery. 
Not  a  solitary  victim  has  been  entrapped,  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  following  and  carrying  out  the  prohibitory  provi- 
sions of  the  act  It  seems  to  be  established  that  the  act  of  1883 
has  effected  a  veritable  reformation  in  our  election  proceedings.'' 

This  success  is  most  encouraging  to  all  who,  in  this  country, 
are  making  an  effort  to  parify  oar  elections  and  to  abolish  the 
contaminating  effect?  of  the  nse  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
election  purposeB,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  engraft  on  our  American  statutes  the  dis- 
tinguishing  features  of  the  English  law.  Mafisuchusetts,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Elansas,  and  California 
have,  within  a  few  years,  passed  somewhat  similar  laws.  Mass- 
achusetts was  the  pioneer.  Her  legislation  has  been  of  a  tenta- 
tive character,  the  object  being  gradually  to  accustom  the  people 
to  the  idea  that  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  oontribators 
to  campaign  funds,  were  entitled  to  know  what  became  of  money 
raised  for  campaign  purposes.  The  first  act  has  been  extended 
by  subsequent  amendments,  and  now  not  only  must  there  be  a 
publication  of  campaign  expenses,  but  expenditures  for  certain 
objects  are  prohibited,  which  is  considered  a  distinct  step  iA^ 
advance.  V 

The  New  York  law  is  not  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  as  it 
only  requires  a  statement  from  caudidatee.  As  most  expendi- 
tures are  made  by  committees,  the  publication  of  the  amounta 
expended  or  contributed  by  a  candidate  does  not  amount  to 
mnoh.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  more  effective,  because  it 
recognizes  the  existence  and  activities  of  political  committees, 
and  requires  sworn  statements  of  them.  It  falls  short  in  that  it 
cannot  reach  a  national  political  committee  which  may  be  par-^ 
ticipating  in  the  canvass. 

Limits  of  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  aocount  of  the 
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rarioiM  laws  now  on  Amerioan  statute  books  requiring  the  pub- 
lication of  campaign  expenses  and  defining  the  various  political 
offonaea  with  more  particularity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is 
nothiikg  in  American  conditions  and  customs  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  eflfeot  the  same  salutary  change  that  has  been 
aocomplished  in  England.  And  it  is  most  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  movement  to  secure  the  enactment  of  corrupt  practices 
legislation  is  spreading.  New  Hampshire,  Bhode  Island, 
Otmnecticut,  Delaware^  Minnesota^  Wisconsin,  and  nnmerons 
other  western  states  have  inaugurated  the  movement  with 
varying  degrees  of  snccess.  Two  years  ago  an  effort  was  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
(^vil  Service  Beform  Association,  will  be  renewed  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature.  Several  independent  committees  in 
Philadelphia  have  already  taken  the  first  step,  and  published 
detailed  statements  of  their  expenditures  and  receipts,  hoping 
thereby  to  establish  a  precedent  which  the  iK>litical  committee 
of  the  regular  parties  would  follow. 

Clinton  Bogebs  Woodkttff. 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


BY  NELSON   BALDWIN. 


WE  should  not,  while  rejoicing  over  the  improved  indns- 
trial  condition  of  to-day,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
gloom  and  distress  of  ^93  and  '94  were  but  an  aggravation  of  a 
condition  that  has  existed  constantly  in  this  country  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Not  since  the  panic  of  '73 — it  woold  be, 
perhaps,  within  bounds  to  say  not  sinoe  the  dose  of  the  war  in 
'65 — has  there  been  work  enough  for  all.  There  have  been 
constantly  more  or  less  privation  and  suffering,  especially  in  the 
large  cities,  caused  by  lack  of  work  in  some  instances,  and  in 
others  by  the  fiact  that  the  pittance  paid  for  such  work  as  ooold 
be  had  was  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Even  in  the  years  regarded  as  most  prosperous  unsuocessfdl 
strikes  occurred,  the  filling  of  the  strikers'  places,  always  with- 
out difficulty  when  no  violence  was  feared,  showing  that  the 
country  was  full  of  idle  men,  eager  to  work  for  any  compensa- 
tion they  could  get  A  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  in 
our  cities  to  day  will  never  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living — 
will  have  to  ^'sponge"  on  their  relatives  or  eke  out  a  precarious 
existenoe  by  their  wits — ^simply  because  there  is  no  work  for 
them  to  do.  As  I  said  before,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
new.  For  years  a  good  situation  to  do  clerical  work  or  even 
manual  labor  has  been  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  a  fat  office. 
In  fact,  the  discovery  has  frequently  been  made  by  persons  in 
search  of  employment  that  work  above  that  of  the  unskilled 
laborer  could  be  procured  only  through  **influenoe'^ — by  the 
help  of  some  one  who  had,  in  political  parlance,  a  '*pull"  of 
some  sort  on  the  employer. 

TUE   TEAMP   A    MODERN    EVIL. 

The  fact  that  at  no  time  in  this  country  sinoe  the  war  has 
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there  been  work  enough  for  all  who  want  it, explains  conclu- 
sively to  my  mind  the  existence  of  the  tramp  evil.  The  number 
of  men  who  are  roaming  the  country,  living  on  what  they  can 
beg  or  steal,  is  appalling.  A  thorooghly  reliable  publication, 
printed  in  1880,  estimated  the  number  of  tramps  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time — a  period  of  comparative  prosperity — to  be 
750,000.  The  estimate  was  based  on  an  actual  count  of  the 
tramps  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Assuming  it  to  be 
approximately  correct,  of  the  population  of  this  country  one 
person  out  of  every  sixty-six  is  a  tramp ;  of  the  adult  males  one 
out  of  every  seventeen  is  a  tramp.  With  our  larger  popula- 
tion, the  total  number  of  tramps  to-day  cannot  be  less  than 
1,000,000.  Their  number  relatively  to  population  is  greater  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  In  addition  there 
are  perhaps  another  million  out  of  work,  who,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  relatives  and  friends,  have  not  yet  been  comx>elled 
to  tramp. 

Men  in  middle  life  know  from  personal  observation  that 
tramps  are  a  modern  evil.     Vagrants,  few  in  number,  we  have 
always  had^   but  the  tramp  as  he  is  known  to-day  did  not 
exist  before  the  late  war.     The  existence  of  the  evil  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  cause,  and  I  know  of  no  adequate  cause  except 
the  scarcity  of  work.  /I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  men 
are  tramps  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  work.     The  human 
«pecies  is  not  inherently  any  more  lazy  now  than  it  ever  wasL    I 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  tramps  are  not  sach  throfi^h 
choice.    Most  of  them  at  first  became  tramps  through  necessity 
— fiimply  because  they  were  out  of  work  and  were  unable  to  live 
by '^sponging^'  upon  friends.     I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that 
Donudic  life  will  rapidly  destroy  all  self-respect,  blunt  the  moral 
mtore,  and  convert  the  man  who  was  once  an  honest  seeker 
after  work  into  a  mere  vagrant,  who  would  rather  live  by  prey- 
ing on  the  community  than  by  honest  toil. 

NO    REAL    IMPBOVEMENT, 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  workingmen  have  nothing  to  com- 
pUiD  of — that,  instead  of  being  oppressed,  their  condition  has 
tteadily  improved  in  the  past  hundred  years.     So  it  has,  in 
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Bome  respects.  Those  of  them  who  have  constant  employihen 
are  better  paid^  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  sheltered. 
This  improvement  is  to  be  attributed  mainly,  I  think,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  labor  organizations,  although  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  there  have  been  contributing  inflaences  outside  of 
those  organizations.  Workingmen  have  also,  by  their  voteB, 
secured  legislation  for  better  protection  against  the  accidents  to 
life  and  limb  incident  to  their  vocations,  and  better  sanitation. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  opportunities  of  employment  are 
mnch  less  now  than  they  were  a  century  ago.  The  prevalence 
of  want,  of  actual  snSering  for  the  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
of  panperism  and  crime,  has  largely  increased.  Averaging  the 
condition  of  the  entire  population  outside  of  those  who  have 
accumulated  enough  to  be  able  to  live  without  work,  it  cannot 
be  truthfully  said  that  there  has  been,  in  recent  years,  any  real 
improvement  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  wage-workers  in  some  branches 
of  industry  has  been  at  the  expense  of  others  of  the  working 
(or  would-be  working)  population.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  capital  in  the  aggregate,  for  great 
fortunes  were  never  made  so  rapidly  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  The  yearly  addition  to  the  total  wealth  of 
the  nation  has  been  lees  rapid  since  1860  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  but  we  all  know  from  observation  that  there- 
has  been  no  diminution  in  the  increase  of  private  fortunes. 
This  being  the  fact  it  logically  follows  that  if  there  is  any 
branch  of  labor  that  was  t>etter  off  in  1890  than  it  was  in  IStiO 
there  are  other  branches  of  labor  that  are  worse  off.  If  those 
workmen  who  are  better  off  were  not  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
capital,  at  whose  expense  were  they  benefited  f  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  other  laborers. 

'  The  world  does  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  owe  every  man  %■ 
living,  bnt  it  owes  to  every  man  the  opportunity  to  earn  ft 
living,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  humanitarian  to  devote  his 
energies  toward  the  discovery  of  the  means  to  compel  the  world 
to  pay  that  debt ;  i,  «.,  to  secure  to  every  man  his  birthright. 
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Evexy  employed  workingman  tbinkB  that  he  is  not  paid  all 
that  hia  labor  is  worth.  It  is  true  that  the  oompensation  of 
labor  ought  to  be  greater  than  It  is,  bat  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  the  unemployed  ahoald  be  given  work  than  that 
thoee  who  are  employed  shonld  have  more  pay.  The  claim  of 
labor  that  is  underpaid  is,  however,  worthy  of  consideration. 

THE   PRODLOTION   OF   WEALTH. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  wealth  of  value  created  by  labor 
belongs  of  right  to  the  laborer  who  created  it.     ThiB  is  true  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  but  it  applies  only  when  the  laborer 
produces  value  without  the  aid  of  anything  belonging  to  any 
other  person.     If  a  man  go  down  to  the  public  dock  with  his 
own  fishing  tackle  and  catch  a  quantity  of  fish  those  fish  belong 
wholly  to  him.     But  if  he  get  his  tackle  and  bait  (and  perhaps 
a  boat  in  order  that  he  may  reach  the  beet  fishing  grounds)  from 
the  boat-house,  he  will  have  to  yield  up  the  value  of  some  of 
tboee  fish  to  the  boat-house  keeper  for  the  use  of  the  latteHs 
tools  of  trade.     If  our  fisherman  get  a  drayman  to  carry  the  fish  up 
town  he  will  have  to  give  up  another  portion  for  transportation  ; 
if  he  go  to  the  market  house  to  dispose  of  his  fish  to  the  con- 
aumer  he  will  have  to  part  with  another  portion  for  the  rent  of  a 
Btall.     He  will  be  lucky  if  he  can   put  into  his  own   pocket 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  fish — a  value  which  he 
created  by  catching  them,  for  they  had  no  value  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  the  water  uncaught.     You  will  see  that  the  laborer 
cannot  have  the  entire  product  of  his  labor.     5e  may  be  en- 
gaged in  a  line  of  production  in  which  large  capital  is  required. 
Capital  is  in  its  nature  a  tool  of  trade,  by  the  aid  of  which  pro- 
doctioQ  is  largely  increased.     The  laborer  must  pay  for  its  use, 
M  be  must   pay   for  rent,   transportation,    raw   material,    and 
Various  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  production  and  market- 
in^jof  goods. 

labor's  share  of  the  peoduct. 
The  census  statistics  of  1890  show  that  the  employees,  Indad- 
ing  firm  members,  officers,  and  clerks,  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States  of  20,000  population 
ud  upward  numbered  2,907,882  ;  total  wages  paid  in  the  census 
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year,  91,567,444,001;  008t  of  material  used,  $3,363,177,034; 
misceUaneoas  expenses,  inclading  taxee,  rents,  eto.^  $454,S44,- 
860;  value  of  product  turned  out  in  one  year,  $6,278,338,476. 
It  appears  from  these  figures  that  a  trifle  leas  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  goods  produced  was  paid  out  for  salaries  and 
wages,  7.2  per  cent  was  paid  out  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  and 
53.5  per  cent  was  paid  out  for  materials,  leaving  15.3  per  cent 
as  net  profit.  This  15.3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product 
was,  however,  a  trifle  over  24  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  shares  of  capital  and  labor  were  very 
nearly  the  same.  In  the  latter,  however,  are  included  the 
salaries  of  firm  members  and  officers,  which,  of  course,  are  far 
above  the  compensation  of  the  shopman.  The  average  amount 
of  yearly  wages  paid,  including  salaries  of  firm  members  and 
officers,  was  $539 ;  the  average  amount  paid  to  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen  was  $491.26.  I  have  not  at  hand  the  official 
statistics  of  manufacturing  for  the  smaller  cities  and  villages, 
but  an  unofficial  statement  gives  a  much  lower  average  compen- 
sation to  labor  in  those  places  than  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
figures.  ^M 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  percentage  paid  for^ 
material  is  in  reality  divided  between  capital  and  labor,  in  the 
same  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  proportions,  the  raw  material  of  one 
industry  being  the  finished  product  of  another.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  get  down  to  the  bed  rock  in  our  analysis,  we  shall 
find  that  the  total  production  is  distributed  between  capital, 
labor,  and  taxea.  (In  this  distribution  I  include  the  landlord 
among  the  capitalists,  althongh  his  capital  is  not  an  active  factor 
in  production.)  Labor  cannot  get  a  larger  share  of  a  given 
amount  of  production  than  it  now  receives  unless  smaller  shares 
are  divided  between  capital  and  taxes.  The  more  we  give  to 
one  the  less  we  can  give  to  the  others.  We  cannot  increase  the 
percentages  of  all,  any  more  than  if  we  had  ten  apples  to  divide 
among  five  children  we  conld  give  them  three  apiece. 

ROBBING  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL.  S 

It  is  possible  that  the  labor  in  a  certain  industry  might  receive 
larger    compensation,   on  even  a   smaller    percentage   of   the- 
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product  than  it  now  receives,  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
product ;  but  this  increase  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  con- 
Bumers,  and  as  nine  tenths  of  them  are  laborers,  it  would  be  a 
clear  case  of  one  class  of  workmen  being  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  other  laborers.  There  can  be  no  increase  in  the 
aggregate  compensation  of  labor  except  by  reducing  taxes  and 
the  {>eroentage  of  the  product  that  is  taken  by  capital. 

It  has  doubtless  been  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
believe  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  is  to  provide  work  for  the  vast  army  of  un- 
employed. This  is  dne  to  them  not  only  as  a  right,  but  it  is  the 
•nly  effective  way  to  benefit  those  who  have  work.  When  work 
provided  for  all  who  want  it,  the  capitalist  can  be  induced  to 
take  a  smaller  share  of  the  product.  He  will  take  less  when 
the  demand  for  labor  is  equal  to  the  supply,  simply  because  he 
caunot  help  himself. 

How  can  the  demand  for  labor  be  so  increased  as  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  work  Y 

A  great  many  people  have  advocated  a  protective  tarifif  as  a 
Bieans  of  giving  everyl>ody  employment.  I  oould  give  reasons 
in  abundance,  satisfactory  to  myself  at  least,  why  protection 
cannot  benefit  labor  as  a  whole  ;  that  if  it  can  be  found  that  any 
claas  of  laborers  has  been  benefited  by  protection  it  will  also  be 
foond  that  the  benefit  was  at  the  expense  of  other  workmen.  I 
will,  however,  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  facts  from  the 
United  States  census. 

Increased  aocumnlation  of  national  wealth  can  only  result 
&om  increased  production.  The  census  reports  of  1860,  com- 
pared with  those  of  1850,  show  that  daring  that  decade  of  low 
tariff  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  increased  126  per 
cent ;  from  1860  to  1870  the  increase  of  wealth  was  87  per  cent ; 
from  1870  to  1880  the  increase  of  wealth  was  46  per  cent  As 
the  values  of  1870  were  inflated  somewhat  by  the  premium  on 
gold  it  is  beet  to  put  the  two  decades  from  '60  to  '80  (specie  pay- 
ments having  been  resumed)  together  and  average  the  increase 
of  wealth  at  about  53  per  cent  for  each  decade.  From  1880  to 
1890  the  increase  of  wealth  was  49  x>er  cent.     High  protection 
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began  in  1861.  The  boast  was  reoently  made  in  a  proteotioniBt 
paper  that  under  protection  the  wealth  of  the  United  Statefl  had 
increased  from  $514  per  capita  in  1860  to  $1^038  per  capita  in 
1890.  What  doee  this  claim  amount  to  t  Merely  this,  that  if  a 
man  started  ont  in  life  in  1860  with  $514  worth  of  property  and 
worked  for  thirty  years  and  got  his  share  of  the  wealth  created, 
no  more  and  no  less,  he  would,  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  toll, 
hare  added  $524  to  his  $514  !  It  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  after 
all.  It  represents  an  addition  to  per  capita  wealth  of  only 
twenty-seven  per  cent  for  each  decade.  Of  course  the  country 
has  been  steadily  growing  richer.  It  was  poorer  in  1860  than  It 
is  now — poorer  in  1860  than  in  1860  ;  but  the  census  statis- 
tics show  that  the  increase  in  per  capita  wealth  f^m  1850  to 
3860  was  66J^  per  cent,  as  against  27  per  cent  for  each  subse- 
quent decade.  If  the  rate  of  increase  from  1850  to  1860  had 
been  maintained  the  per  capita  wealth  of  1890  would  have 
been  about  $2,380  instead  of  $1,088. 

The  statistics  show  that  protection  has  not  increased  the  pro- 
dnction  of  wealth,  consequently  it  has  not  given  increased  em- 
ployment to  labor.  The  figures  given  are  as  reliable  as  any  that 
are  attainable.  If  the  accuracy  of  the  census  statistics  be  qnee- 
[tioned,  then  I  say  that  those  of  us  who  have  reached  middle  age 
[know  from  personal  observation  that  previous  to  1860  there  was, 
in  ordinary  times,  work  for  everybody,  while  at  no  time  since 
1865  has  the  demand  for  labor  been  eqaal  to  the  supply  ;  we 
know  that  previous  to  1800  the  tramps,  who  now  constitute  si^ 
I>er  cent  of  the  adult  male  population,  did  not  exists  Casting 
theory  and  argument  aside,  we  know  from  personal  observation 
^  that  protection,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  employment  to  labor, 
khas  been  a  failure.  I  will  add  that  while  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  that  a  revenue  tarifiT  is  less  injurious  to  labor  than  is  a 
protective  tariff,  labor's  interests  would  be  best  promoted  by 
tariff  abolition — by  the  a1>solute  freedom  of  each  individual  to 
trade  off  the  product  of  his  labor  for  the  product  of  any  other 
person's  labor.  fl 

There  are  many  reasons  why  work  has  been  getting  scarcer,  ™ 
relatively  to  the  supply  of  labor.    One  of  them,  and  probably 
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the  first  to  make  its  inflnence  felt,  is  the  employment  of  women 
to  do  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  men.     Forty  years  ago 
the  majority  of  public  school- teachers  were  men  \    now  three 
foorthB  of  them  in  Tillages  and  cities  are  women.     Doabtleas 
women  are  the  better  teachers,  but  the  change  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  work  for  lower  WEtges,  and  thus  a  fixed 
Bchool  fand  could,  by  reducing  the  monthly  amount  paid  for 
teaching,  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  the  school  open  a 
greater  number  of  months  in  the  year.     Twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  there  were  few  women  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
tel^raph  operators,  or  even  women  clerks,  in  dry  goods  stores./ 
The  work  that  is  done  now  by  a  lady  bookkeeper  for  it5  to  f  1(a 
per  week  would  have  been  done  twenty-five  years  ago  by  her) 
brother  for  #15  to  $20.     Women  have  invaded  all  professions! 
and  all  occupations  where  their  strength  is  sufficient  to  do  the 
work.     In  the  manufacturing  industries  the  percentage  of  in- 
creaae  in  the  number  of  females  employed  is  much  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  males.  T^i  what  avail  is  it  to  an/ 
American  two-doUar-a-day  workman  to  be  "protected  "  against/ 
a  one-dollar  workman  in   Europe  when   an   American  womaifl 
takes  his  place  and  does  his  work  for  seventy-five  centaT^  Dor- 
iDg  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  increase^Yn  the  nam- 
ber  of  female  workers  in  all  occupations  in  the  United  States 
[▼as  113  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  male 
workers  was  only  7C  per  cent.     The  change  referred  to,  whether 
It  be  for  good  or  ill  (and  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides),  is  per- 
numeot     The  malee  whoee  former  occupation  is  gone  will  have 
to  do  '' something  else.'*     Should  the  present  tendency  continue  \ 
it  may  yet  become  necessary  for  the  boys  to  stay  home  and  do  1 
I  tbe  housework  while  the  girls  go  out  and  help  to  earn  the  living  j 
>rthe  family.  ' 

MONOPOLY    labor's  GREAT   ENEMT. 

The  growth  of  monopoly  is  another,  and  the  chief,  cause  for 
^  decrease  in  the  opportunities  for  employment.  Monopoly  in 
ttB  Tarions  forms  is  the  cause  of  the  eztremee  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty^. IJfonopoliee  exist  and  are  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fiTiog  their  poasessors  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  production 
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of  wealthA  If  the  aggregate  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  in- 
oreasea  at  the  rate  of  only  three  or  four  per  cent  per  annmoy  as 
the  oenans  statistios  show,  the  monopolist  who  adds  twenty-five 
to  flfliy  per  cent  yearly  to  his  capital  gets  vastly  more  than  his 
share  ;/^d  he  cannot  get  more  unless  a  great  many  other  people 
^t  less — perhaps  get  nothing  more  than  a  bare  livfiZ^  'pmsts^ 
anSall  other  forms  of  combination  to  control  the  output  and 
regulate  the  price  of  products  are  monopolistic  in  their  nature. 

Nelson  Baij>win. 
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THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

BY  JAY  COOKE,   VSQ. 

O  issue  before  the  oonntry,  in  my  jndgmentf  is  of  such 
supreme  importance  as  the  question  of  silver.  I  am 
ftiHy  convinced  that  prosperity,  aud,  in  fact,  the  very  salvation 
of  the  country,  depends  upon  a  return  to  bimetallism  and  free 
coinage.  And  while  I  speak  bo  strougly  I  would  not  have  it 
miderstood  that  I  lessen  or  ignore  the  almost  equal  importance 
of  that  twin  measure^  viz.  :  the  full  restoration  of  protective 
duties  on  our  manufactures  and  products,  for  we  cannot,  even 
with  the  remonetization  of  silver,  enjoy  the  prosperity  this 
eoQntry  is  entitled  to,  unless  the  heresy  of  free  trade  is 
tboliahed. 
Let  us  examine  this  silver  question  : 

It  was  not  until  about  1876  that  the  full  eifect  of  the  demonetiz- 
ing act  of  1S73  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  not 
until  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  natural  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation began  to  be  seen  in  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  of  all 
American  products,  that  parties  began  to  inquire  more  particu- 
Urly  into  the  matter.  It  was  found  that  Congress  had 
i^oraotly  so  legislated,  and  the  then  president  had  ignorantly 
signed  a  bill  most  deadly  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  all  our 
people. 

It  was  freely  admitted  that  Congress  had  no  intention  and  that 
^  president  had  no  Intention  of  demonetizing  silver,  when  this 
diiAstroas  bill  was  passed  and  signed.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  at 
tbli  late  day,  to  present  proofs  of  this  assertion,  but  they  are 
ftbtmdant.  Judge  William  D.  Kelley  said,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reieotativeB,  on  March  10,  1878  :  '*  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  the  original  bill,  and  I  aver,  on  my  honor. 
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that]I  did  not  know  the  fact  that  it  proposed  to  drop 
standard  dollar,  and  did  not  learn  that  it  had  done  it  for 
eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  the  sabatitnte  offered  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  when  I  disputed  the  fact.''  Senator  Thnrman 
said  :  '*  There  is  not  a  single  man  in  the  Senate,  T  think,  nnleas 
a  member  of  the  committee  from  which  the  bill  came,  who  had 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  even  a  squint  toward  demonetiza- 
tion.'' Representative  Holman  denounced  the  method  of  pass- 
ing the  act  as  a  ''colossal  swindle."  Senator  Bright,  of  Tennes- 
see, declared,  ''It  passed  by  fraud  in  the  House,  aever  having 
been  printed  in  advance,  being  a  substitute  for  the  printed  bill," 
and  there  is  no  end  of  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

I  have  been  told,  and  whether  the  story  is  true  or  false  I  can- 
not say,  that  this  whole  action  was  a  conspiracy  npon  the  part 
of  some  of  our  own  officials,  who  had  been  spending  some  time 
in  London,  hobnobbing  with  the  monometalllstB  of  that  city, 
who  came  home  fully  committed  to  this  act  of  demonetization. 
See  how  all  the  circumstancee  conspired  to  render  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  action  very  easy,  and  apparently  in  the 
natural  course  of  business.  These  parties  above  referred  to, 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  have  been  the  superintendent  of  the 
mint,  met  on  his  return  to  his  duties  the  regular  commission 
appointed  to  supervise  the  coinage.  It  was  stated,  and  was  a 
fact,  that  ainoe  the  silver  dollar  of  371J  grains  fiueness  was 
made  the  unit  of  value  in  1792,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  silver,  only  some  eight  millions  of  silver  dollars 
had  been  coined  in  a  period  of  over  eighty  years,  and  the 
question  was  Bubmitted  :  "  Why  not  drop  the  silver  dollar  from 
the  coinage  and  adopt  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value  f" 
The  suggestion  did  not  seem  to  attract  much  attention,  but 
seemed  plausible  and  was  acceded  to.  Wheu  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Congress,  it  was  passed  over  lightly  and  care- 
lessly, and  adopted  without  inquiry  or  examination.  Thence- 
forward, the  rights  which  the  people  had  enjoyed  under  the 
Oonstitution  were  refused  them,  and  the  mints  of  this  nation 
were  violently  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  have 
always  maintained  that  the  contract  between  the  states  and  the 
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TTnited  States  has  been  violated  by  this  closing  of  the  mints  to 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and,  I  believe,  that  if  the  question  can 
ever  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  be  decided 
that  all  acts  authorizing  the  refusal  of  free  coinage  of  silver  as 
well  as  gold  would  be  pronounced  Dnconstitntional. 

This  is  how  the  mints  of  our  country  unoonstitntionally  have 
refused  ever  since  1873  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Subsidiary 
coiu  of  silver,  such  as  halves,  quarters,  dimes,  and  half-dimes, 
being  much  alloyed  and  liable  to  lose  weight  by  abrasion,  have 
never  been  a  legal  tender,  beyond  five  dollars  at  one  ofifer  ; 
therefore  by  refusing  to  continue  the  coinage  of  the  old  standard 
□nit  dollar,  all  silver  became  practically  non-legal  tender.  The 
trade  dollar,  while  containing  more  silver  than  the  standard 
dollar,  was  provided  only  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  the 
oriental  countries,  and  was  a  makeshift,  as,  at  that  time,  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish  dollsa^  which  were  used  for  this  purpose,  had 
hsen  to  so  great  a  premium  and  were  so  scarce  that  trade  with 
China,  Japan,  and  India  was  much  hindered  thereby.  Besides,  a 
large  influx  of  silver  at  that  period  from  the  Kevada  mines  made 
Buch  an  outlet  by  this  special  coinage  of  trade  dollars  very 
desirable.  A  oompromiae  by  which  the  celebrated  Bland  dollar 
was  issued,  and  the  government  undertook  to  purchase  a  certain 
Amount  of  bullion  each  month,  followed  afterwards  by  tbe 
Bhennan  Bill  requiring  still  larger  purchases,  were  all  attempts 
bo  oompromiae  for  the  error  committed  by  the  demonetization 
of  silver  in  1873. 

At  the  time  the  act  demonetizing  silver  was  passed,  England 
ilone,  with  the  cooperation  possibly  of  Germany,  was  the  only 
country  pledged  to  monometallism,  and  had  our  country  stood 
firm,  neither  France  nor  the  other  Latin  countries  would  have 
SQSpended  the  coinage  of  silver  at  its  mints.  The  natural 
KTOwth  of  our  vigorous  and  money-handllDg  population  from 
^^OTth  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West,  would  have  absorbed 
every  dollar  of  silver  produced  in  this  country,  and  much  pos- 
sibly that  might  have  been  admitted  from  Mexico. 

Hiis  act  has  worked  infinite  harm  and  damage  to  all  the 
(^btor  dassee,  which  are  as  fifty  to  one  in  this  country,  compell- 
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Ing  all  who  rely  npon  the  products  of  their  indostry  to  discharge 
their  indebtednees,  to  pay  anch  debts  coutracted  when  silver  and 
gold  were  both  eqnal  standards  of  valne,  at  a  time  now  when 
gold  alone  is  recognized  as  the  unit  of  value  and  the  basis  of  all 
yalne  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  The  act  was 
an  onjost  one  toward  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  borrower,  and 
only  profitable  to  the  holders  of  gold-bearing  bonds  and  large 
capitalists,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

An  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  the  burden  of  every 
one's  indebtedness  is  surely  in  most  instances  felt  and  realized. 
A  recent  pamphlet  by  Archbishop  Walsh  of  Dublin,  which  I 
recommend  all  to  read,  gives  an  intelligent  view  of  the  effect  of 
demonetization  of  silver  upon  the  interests  of  his  people  in 
Ireland.  Even  the  whole  of  England,  particularly  those  iK>r- 
tions  where  cotton  manufacturing  and  agriculture  form  the 
basis  of  trade  and  commerce^  is  suffering  from  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  bringing  in  as  it  does  the 
direct  competition  of  all  the  silver  oonntriee,  not  only  in  India 
and  Egypt  but  in  South  America. 

There  is  no  longer  any  profit  in  farming  or  manufacturing 
cotton  goods  in  England,  and  we  all  know  how  disastrously  the 
competition,  fostered  and  built  up  by  the  demonetization  and 
depreciation  of  silver,  has  affected  our  own  cotton  and  wheat- 
fields.  The  prices  of  these  commodities  have  fallen  in  exact 
ratio  with  the  decline  of  the  London  and  New  York  prices  for 
silver.  American  producers  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  other 
products  which  have  hitherto  formed  so  vast  a  proportion  of  our 
exports  are  now,  owing  to  the  decline  in  silver,  producing  in 
some  instances  not  over  one  third  the  sum  with  which  to  liqui- 
date our  foreign  debt  and  the  interest  thereon  and  in  payment 
for  our  imports,  that  such  products  of  our  country  netted  before 
silver  was  demonetized.  The  loss  runs  up  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions per  annum  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  oar 
present  distress  and  hard  times. 

We  have  been  feeling  the  effect  of  this  competition  of  oriental 
oouDtries  where  silver  alone  is  used,  and  not  only  have  felt  it, 
but  have  cause  to  fear  a  still  greater  encroachment  upon  oar 
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prosperity  from  this  sonroe.  The  vast  population  of  those 
eastern  coontries,  the  great  variety  of  climate  and  prodaetiooSy 
the  rapid  education  of  the  people  in  agriculture  and  mannfao- 
tares,  will  natarally  interfere  vastly  with  the  development  of 
our  country  and  its  continued  prosperity.  In  fact,  much  of  our 
present  distress  has  been  caused  by  the  rapid  competition  on  the 
part  of  these  silver  oonutries. 

And  now  contrast  our  present  distress  with  the  conditions  that 
would  obtain  upon  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  former  use  as  a 
money  metaL  Could  such  remonetization  be  speedily  attained 
by  the  return  to  free  coinage  on  the  part  of  Europe  as  well  as 
oareelvee,  we  all  know  that  an  era  of  prosperity  such  as  this 
ooontry  has  never  before  realized  would  ensue.  The  mints 
would  then  be  open  to  free  coinage,  the  vast  number  of  mines, 
both  gold  and  silver,  would  be  worked  to  their  fullest  extent,  the 
railroads  in  every  part  of  the  country,  especially  those  leading 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  West,  Southwest,  and  Northwest, 
wonld  be  habilitated  and  made  profitable,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  miUions  of  value  would  be  restored  in  railroad  prop- 
erty, farms,  mines,  etc.,  and  all  the  mercantile,  farming,  and 
manuiactnring  communities  would  again  resume  their  old-time 
i  prosperity.  And  if  the  proposed  international  bimetallio  con- 
^^i«rence  should  prove  a  failure,  my  plan  would  be  at  once  to  go 
^Back  in  our  own  country  to  bimetallism  and  open  our  mints  to  the 
^  free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold.  Let  the  government  enact 
Roch  regulations  as  would  positively  insure  that  not  a  dollar  of 
ftilver  produced  out  of  our  own  country  should  be  imported  into 
tike  oountry,  except  upon  the  payment  of  snob  a  duty  as  would 
bft  equal  to  five  per  cent  greater  than  the  depreciation  in  the 
norkebs  of  the  world  of  silver  bullion,  or  silver  manufactured 
iato  any  shape.  I  myself  would  not  be  at  all  afraid  of  any  great 
iQflax  of  silver,  even  if  there  were  no  impediments  to  its  im- 
portation ;  but  this  plan  of  placing  a  prohibitive  tarifif  upon  it 
voald  effectually  calm  the  fears  of  those  weak  individuals  who 
^resB  apprehensions  of  large  silver  importations  and  the  with- 
dfliwal  of  our  gold.  We  could  easily  circulate  every  dollar  of 
the  product  of  our  mines,  and  it  would  form  a  natural  and 
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needed  iocrease  of  the  oiroalating  niediam  in  oar  znidBt.  In  the 
search  and  development  for  silver^  maoh  more  gold  would  be 
produced  than  is  now  forthcoming. 

Frorision  might  still  be  retained  for  the  exchange  of  currency 
of  small  denominatioDB  for  silver  and  gold  coin  to  be  held  in  the 
treasury,  and  the  notes  circulated  as  a  great  convenience  to  the 
people.     The  expense  of  such  issues  would  be  a  hundred-fold 
compensated  for  to  the  government  by  the  destruction  in  variona 
ways  of  these  issues  of  notes  and  the  saving  of  the  really  im- 
portant loss  on  account  of  abrasion  and  the  disappearance  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  through  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  other  causes. 
And  upon  this  one  point  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  error  of 
those  statesmen  at  Washington  who  aver  that  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver now  in  the  treasury  is  a  vast  sum  of  idle  money,  and  partic- 
£arly  as  to  silver,  a  depreciated  asset.    They  are  wrong.     The 
>tes  issued  are  in  lieu  of  the  gold  and  silver  deposited,  and 
ey  should  be  so  regarded.     What  should  be  done  is  this  :  The 
ooin^  being  held  by  the  treasury  to  the  amonnt  of  the  notes 
/  issaed,  should  be  a  legal  tender,  and  the  notes  should  be  ex- 
/  pressly  issued  as  mere  tokens.     However,  as  they  would  be  re- 
I    deemable  in  coin  upon  presentation,  they  would  be  equal  to  the 
^"^^aetoal  coin  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Jay  Cooke. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  TRADE  AND  CAPITAL  AS  RELATED  TO 
^  POPUUR  GOVERNMENT. 

^B  BY   DAVID  ALLYN   GORTON,   M.   D. 


''When  the  passion  for  wealth  has  become  prevalent,  neither 
nor  taleuts  are  proof  againHt  It." — Sallunt. 


THESE  words  were  written  by  Sail ust  of  classic  memory  on 
the  eve  of  the  disraption  of  the  ancient  republic  nearly 
two  thoasand  years  ago.  Borne  then  had  become  rich  and  poor, 
prosperous  and  profligate.  How  significant  they  are  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  our  own  republic  to-day  ! 

The  republic  of  America  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of 
political  economics  that  demands  the  most  serious  consideration. 
It  is  a  problem  the  solation  of  which  by  right  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  is  not  a  problem  on 
which  parties  may  divide,  or  which  may  be  settled  as  the  church 
settles  an  ecclesiastical  question,  by  synods  and  ooanoila.  It  is  a 
problem  in  political  science,  and  needs  to  be  considered  in  a 
judicial  spirit,  free  from  partisan  bias  and  the  interests  of  class, 
Md  wholly  from  a  politico-philosophical  point  of  view. 

The  problem  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  society  itself,  and  re- 
toroB  again  and  again  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things. 
This  problem  comprehends  the  establishment  of  equality  and 
fraternity  in  the  body  politic,  the  absence  of  which  has  upset 
npablicB  and  disrupted  dynasties  from  time  immemorial,  and 
caused  more  misery  than  all  other  abnormal  causes  put  together. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  evolutions  of  states  and 
governments,  the  idea  of  equality  has  been  dimly  recognized,  and 
feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to  incorporate  it  in  the  Ck>nsti- 
tatioD  and  the  laws.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  Magna  Charta, 
[^reform  laws,  etc,  of  England.  It  is  noticeable,  likewise,  in 
^e  formation  of  the  CJonstitution  of  the  United  States.  Frater- 
nity and  equality  were  the  watchwords  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
idea  obtained  a  plaoe  in  the  Constitution,  but  as  a  sentiment 
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merely,  since  no  provision  was  made  to  carry  the  idea  into  effect, 
except  by  the  adoption  of  aniversal  suffrage.  It  is  not  too  mnch 
to  say  that  the  political  philoeophers  of  that  revolationary  period 
clearly  perceived  the  divine  principle  that  underlies  social  and 
political  order,  and  entertained  views  concerning  the  rights  of 
man  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nation — France.  The  French  revolutionists  of  '93 
insiated  that  men  are  born  equal,  that  is,  that  one  child  is  of  as 
good  quality  as  another,  and  that  its  condition  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  the  accident  of  the  social  position  of  its  parents. 
j  Vauvenagues,  a  French  writer  of  that  century,  maintained,  in- 
I  deed,  that  the  distinction  between  men  is  not  mental  at  all^  bot^ 
/   consists  of  ''a  little  more  or  a  little  less  bile."  ^ 

^'  Jefferson  and  the  much-derided  Paine  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
nniversal  equality  and  gave  forcible  expression  to  it,  but,  like 
other  reformers  and  revolutionists,  they  confined  themselves  to 
postulates  and  precepts,  failing  utterly  to  devise  or  embody  afl 
system  of  political  ethics  that  would  give  it  practical  effect. 
They  clearly  saw  and  seriously  deprecated  the  evils  which  afflict 
the  masses  of  mankind  under  the  iron  rule  of  social  despotism, 
but  did  not,  like  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  possess  sufficient  sagacity 
to  devise  means  to  prevent  their  generation  and  development  in 
the  polity  of  the  new  government.  Instead  of  boldly  extirpating 
the  deadly  upas  which  had  strangled  and  was  strangling  society 
in  Europe,  and  establishing  an  ethical  system  in  the  industrial 
polity  of  the  republic,  they  depended  on  the  ballot  to  secure 
equity  and  to  maintain  equality  in  the  new  country.  Sorely, 
thought  they,  with  the  ballot  in  every  man's  hand  he  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Their  bearings  were  all  astray.  It 
was  as  if  they  had  planted  the  vine  without  first  destroying  the 
thorns,  or  sown  rare  grain  and  left  in  the  soil  the  seeds  of  a 
noxious  weed  to  grow  up,  choke,  and  destroy  the  wholesome 
plant.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  people  were  too  ignorant  or 
too  selfish  to  appreciate  or  give  effect  to  a  polity  of  eoonomios 
that  would  secure  Justice  and  equality  in  the  body  politic,  <nA 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  a  polity  of  equity  and  fair 
dealing,  preferring  rather  the  privilege  of  scrambling  for  profits 
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joilfi,  and  talcing  the  chances  for  winning  a  fortune  in  what, 
to  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  is  the  game  of  life.  The  latter 
was  ondoabtedly  the  case.  The  man  of  to-day,  like  the  semi- 
Barage  that  he  is,  prefers  an  indnstrial  polity  that  allows  him  to 
act  for  himself  and  his  family  nnhampered  by  moral  distinctions, 
or  the  Boraples  of  conscience,  regardless  of  jostioe  or  the  rights  of 
his  feUowmen,  taking  the  risk  of  the  poorhoose  or  penitentiary, 
rather  than  content  himself  with  honest  toil  and  the  fruits  that 
it  brings.  He  aspires  to  the  supremacy  that  great  wealth  fosters, 
«ad  woold  not,  if  he  could,  have  an  order  of  things  in  which 
great  fortunes,  which  mean  great  swindling^  could  not  exist  It 
is  ''  the  deep-rooted  selfishness  which  iSrms  the  general  character 
of  the  existing  state  of  society,^'  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  **  that  is 
at  fault  in  this  matter  " — a  selfishness,  he  says,  that  is  ''  fostered 
by  existing  institutions."* 

He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  teacher,  not 

yoor  master  and  despoiler.     It  is  one  of  the  strangest  inconsist* 

«Dciee  to  be  observed  in  so-called  civilized  society,  that  while  the 

human  animal  gravely  prays  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  on  earth  and  for  grace  to  imitate  his  divine  Exemplar,  he 

(iieliberately  and  covertly  preys  on  his  fellowmen  and  disregards 

(the  precepts  of  the  divine  Teacher.      The  reflective  observer 

cumot  bnt  be  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  an  honest  man — a  so- 

ctUed  Christian  man — practicing  all  manner  of  secrecy,  deceit, 

daplicity,  prevarication,  and  downright  lying  to  further  schemes 

ofeelfiah  profit  to  the  wrong  and  injury  of  his  fellows.     Such 

*TODgB  are  rated  legitimate  by  a  misguided  public  sentiment, 

HQd  he  who  is  most  accomplished  in  their  practice  is  an  object  of 

iadmiration  and  is  looked  upon  as  shrewder  than  other  men  and 

^  fittest  to  survive.     He  is  the  snccessful  man,  and  for  that 

rOBOQ  Iflintrofited  with  great  enterprises,  in  which  large  fortunes 

&re  won — not  earned —from  a  public  less  sharp  and  cunning,  bat 

nwre  confiding,  than  himself.  _ 

He  who  possesses  or  controls  the  property  of  a  x>eople  is  master 
of  their  liberties.  It  matters  not  how  it  is  done,  whether  by 
"harp  practice  or  by  piracy,  the  exactions  of  a  czar  or  taxation, 

*"AiiU>b1offnipby,"  page  233. 
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'*  corners"  or  special  legislation,  ** combines''  or  the  laws  and 
customs  of  buaineaB — the  people  are  enslaved  all  the  same.  The 
lesson  taught  by  the  ancient  republic  ought  to  be  instmctive  ta 
this.  Or  most  a  republic,  like  youth,  learn  by  its  own  experi- 
ence f  There  is  no  certain  way  to  judge  the  future  but  by  the 
/past  Let  us  cite  a  solitary  example  from  Borne :  When  Borne 
/acquired  possession  of  Italy,  large  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of 
/  the  patricians  and  conquerors.  These  estates  were  cultivated  by 
Tenants  who,  free  before,  now  became  slaves.  Thus  was  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  a  free,  agricultural  class,  the  evil  oouse- 
quenoes  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Italy  to-day.  The  patricians, 
by  theae  means,  gained  enormous  wealth,  which  they  used  to 
corrupt  the  commonalty  of  the  capital.  By  monopolizing  the 
products  of  labor,  they  subjected  the  laborer.  War  and  rapine 
served  the  patrician  and  demoralized  the  people  through  the 
power  of  wealth.  When  Home  became  a  nation  of  soldiern  she 
threw  off  the  toga,  the  emblem  of  citizenship,  and  put  on  the 
sword.  The  condition  of  the  middle  class  fell  by  degrees  to  that 
of  the  plebeian — living  mainly  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
privileged  class,  forced  to  do  their  bidding  and  to  fight  their 
battles.  And  when  a  reformer  arose  in  the  person  of  Tiberina 
GnicchuB,  and  proposed  to  limit  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  the 
patrician  to  four  hundred  acres  eaoh,  and  to  divide  the  balance 
among  the  people,  giving  them  thirty  acres  apiece,  be  was 
violently  assailed,  and  finally  slain  at  the  hands  of  a  patrician 
mob.  It  was  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  movements  in 
behalf  of  justice  and  equality  that  a  stronger  government  waa 
introduced  and  a  Jaliua  Ccesar  enthroned. 

The  fate  of  democracy  at  Borne  has  been  repeated  in  the  histo: 
of  every  people.  The  most  modern  illustration  of  the  enslaving 
of  a  people  by  spoliation  in  Europe  may  be  found  in  Bo^sia. 
Living  a  simple  pastoral  life,  cultivating  the  earth  and  the  arts 
of  peace,  the  people  of  that  empire  enjoyed  for  centuries  the  free 
possession  of  tbe  soil  they  tilled  and  lived  upon.  Peace  pre- 
vailed, if  not  plenty,  and  mendicity  was  unknown.  But  e 
days  came  by  the  irrnption  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  that  gre 
robber  and  chieftain,  Boris  Godonnof,  who  established  a  syste 
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of  government  wbioh  was  fast  dying  ont  in  the  rest  of  Earope, 
namely,  the  feudal  system.  The  change  from  a  peacefaly 
pastoral  life  to  one  of  strife,  war,  reprisals,  and  rapine,  de- 
veloped the  asnal  resalts — rival  factions  and  powerful  chieftains, 
civil  and  military,  among  whom  the  people  and  all  their 
poawasions  were  freely  distributed.  The  land,  the  common 
mother  and  rightful  heritage  of  all  men,  became  the  exclusive 
property  of  those  whose  might  in  strife  proved  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  its  possession.  Life  estates  were  established,  at  first  by 
force  and  afterward  by  law.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
noble  and  privileged  class.  The  owners  of  the  soil  were  freemen  ; 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  vassals,  whom  the  great  Godonnof,  at 
a  later  period,  boldly  reduced  to  a  condition  closely  allied  to 
slavery.  His  decree  was  *'  that  the  servants  of  nobles  who 
worked  by  contract  should  not  be  allowed  to  quit  their  masters  ; 
and  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  dismissing  their  servants 
who  had  lived  with  them  for  a  certain  period.  By  this  law 
multitudes  became  serfs  without  knowing  \tJ^^ 

century  later  came  Peter  the  Great,  whose  greatness  con- 
in  riveting  the  chains  of  serjitnde  on  the  masses  which 
JO  skilfully  forged  by  €k»doanof.  What  had  hitherto  been 
held  as  a  life  estate,  Peter  made  hereditary  and  perpetual.  In 
l&i5,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  of  Bussia  was  held 
by  a  few  thousand  nobles,  and  with  it,  also,  the  men,  women, 
ud  children  and  other  animals  who  were  permitted  to  drudge 
upon  it — slaves  every  one  as  abject  and  absolute  as  a  Louisiana 
MfTO  before  the  Civil  War — numbering,  exclusive  of  beasts, 
aboat  twenty-four  million  souls,  or  rather  serfe,  for  their 
wuls  were  long  since  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
aaelfishness  as  base  and  demoniacal  in  conception  as  any  the 
arch  enemy  of  mankind  might  devise.  Need  we  wonder  that  it 
prodooed  resentments  which  materialized  into  nihilism  t  Rabbe 
tod  Doncan  characterize  the  conduct  of  Peter  the  Great  *'  as  a 
Qoit  atrocious  crime,  far  outweighing  any  service  he  may  have 
readered  to  civilization."  By  beggaring  the  people  he  despoiled 
th«m  of  their  liberties. 

*  "  HUtofT  of  UiiMlA."  Vol.  IL,  |»ffe2ff7,  by  Alpbonae  Rabbe  and  JofutbanDuncttn. 
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What  Peter  the  Great  did  in  Eofisia,  Charlemagne  in  Gtermany^ 
and  France,  William  the  Bastard  and  his  mail-clad  followers  and 
adventnrers  did  in  England — and  by  the  same  means,  despoiling 
the  people  of  their  lands.  Having  taken  forcible  possession  of 
the  island,  William  proceeded  to  divide  it  into  baronies,  and  to 
apportion  them  among  his  foreign  coadjutors  and  native  ad- 
herents. '^The  whole  kingdom,''  says  Hume,  "contained  aboat 
seven  hundred  chief  tenants,  and  sixty  thousand,  two  hundred, 
and  fifteen  knightB.''"^  3ome  of  these  land  grants  were  enor- 
mous. His  m^esty's  sister's  son,  Hugh  de  Brincis,  received  the 
whole  county  of  Cheater ;  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  had  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  manors  and  lordships ;  Bobert,  earl  of 
Montaigne,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  j  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Coatance,  two  hundred  and  eighty,  etc.  These  feudal  grants 
were  at  first  life  estates,  bnt  were  afterward  made  hereditary, 
because  "a  man  would  more  readily  expose  himself  in  battle  if 
assured  that  his  fanxily  should  inherit  his  posBeasions.''  This 
was  the  foundation  of  that  great  robbery,    the  land  tenure  of 

/England,  by  which  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  English   people 

\own  no  land  and  are  practically  serfe  to-day. 

The  status  of  ownership  of  land  in  England  has  changed  some- 
what for  the  better  during  the  last  century.  While  the  nnmber 
of  landowners  has  increased,  three  hundrod  and  thirty-three 
peers  still — I  was  about  to  say  own,  but  can  one  own  any  part  of 
the  solar  system  T — have  possession  of  about  one  sixth  of  the  soil 
of  England.  More  than  one  half  of  the  ratable  land  of  England 
is  held  by  less  than  five  thouaaud  persons— the  gentry.  One 
fourth  of  England  is  held  by  seven  hnndred  and  ten  persons; 
one  twentieth  by  public  bodies  and  corporations  ;^bout  three 
quarters  of  a  million  hold  a  fraction  of  an  acre  apiece^  while 
upward  of  nineteen  millions  are  landless.  In  Scotland,  the 
landed  situation  is  still  worse,  the  half  of  her  soil  being  held  by 
seventy  persons.  Less  than  seventeen  hnndred  persons  hold 
more  than  nine  tenths  of  her  territory,  about  half  the  area  of 
England.  Her  nobility  possess  immense  estates  from  which  thefH 
derive  princely  revenues.     These  estates  are  hereditary,  be  it 

•  "  Uistorj'  ot  EngUnid,"  Vol.  I.,  page  IW. 
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obsOTved,  and  cannot  be  bought  or  given  away  ont  of  the  family, 
except  by  revolution  or  conflsoation.  This  last  procedure  wonld 
have  long  since  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the  asylum  which 
the  broad  acres  of  America  and  the  English  provincee  have 
afforded  the  oppressed  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  state  of  land  tenure  had  the  effect  to  produce  a  privileged 
olaBSy  who  made  laws  to  promote  their  interests  and  to  perpetuate 
their  powers  and  privileges,  and  to  keep  in  a  position  of  de- 
j^ndenoe  bordering  on  pauperism  the  masses  of  Englishmen.  In 
England,  the  industrial  classes  live  to  toil,  and  toil  only  to  eat 
ud  die.  Within  a  few  years  since,  ''the  ox,  the  ass,  the  man- 
slave,  and  the  woman-slave  were  in  the  same  legal  position  ; 
their  comfort  and  desires  were  no  farther  consulted  than  was 
neoeaaary  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  work."=*'  The 
rulers  held  up  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  self-sacrifice,  before  the 
mifisee,  but  trampled  it  under  foot  themselves.  Wages  were 
regulated  by  law,  and  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
sool  together.  Young  children  were  put  to  toll,  and  were  for- 
ndden  by  statute  to  go  to  school  or  to  learn  to  read.  In  Knssia, 
the  catechism  of  the  Greek  Church  taught  children  to  love  the 
oar  before  God,  and  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  a  crime  to 
lore  any  one  but  the  czar.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  was 
prohibited,  and  the  penalty  for  a  peasant  reading  it  was  flogging 
ud  banishment  to  the  mines  of  Siberia. 

In  England,  under  the  feudal  system,  the  masses  were  even 
more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  in  Russia,  and  for  a  like 
reuon.  Their  function  was  to  work  and  to  serve  at  such  wages 
tB  the  laws  in  which  they  had  no  hand  in  making  prescribed,  the 
profits  of  which  went  to  swell  the  coffers  of  their  masters.  As 
society  emerged  from  feudalism  and  the  civil  power  assumed  the 
fanctiona  hitherto  exercised  by  the  military,  the  existing  order 
of  social  distinction  was  guarded  with  zealous  care.  The  masses 
vere  denied  a  voice  in  the  government,  in  making  or  interpret- 
logthelaws.  Property  was  held  in  higher  regard  than  human 
life.  The  penalty  for  robbery  was  the  same  as  for  treason.  Thfr 
enginery  of  religion  and  the  terrors  of  superstition  were  invoked 

'  t\irtmighUy  Review.  AagUBt.  l^TS. 
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fto  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  and  anbjection.  They  might 
\learn  to  repeat  the  catechism  and  bo  pray  for  their  rulers  and  all 
{others  in  anthority,  but  it  was  nnlawfol  for  them  to  learn  to 
j;ea^.  Was  not  Banyan  thrown  into  prison  for  teaching  the 
Bible  to  the  poor  bat  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  agof 
Their  education  was  prohibited  by  special  statutes.  The  man  or 
woman  who  refused  to  work  on  terms  prescribed  by  law  was  a 
rebel,  an  outlaw,  and  had  the  letter  Y  burnt  into  his  flesh — 
meaning  villein — or  was  sent  to  prison  and  kept  on  bread  and 
water.  No  Christian  prieet  dared  tell  his  flook  that  mankind 
were  of  one  flesh  and  blood  until  long  after  the  Reformation. 

Such  were  the  causes  and  such  the  conditions  of  society  in 
England  until  long  In  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  followed 
by  what  we  are  wont  to  call,  and  falsely  so,  prosperity,  meaning 
an  increase  of  wealth.     Wealth  did  increase  enormonsly.     So 

/  likewise  did  poverty  and  destitution.  England  became  the 
richest  country  in  the  world — and  the  poorest.  She  is  so  to-day. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  her  dominions,  but,  neverthelea»,  one 
sixth  of  her  population  depends  for  support,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 

v^u  pnbltc  or  private  charity.  Her  profiperity  was  followed,  and 
legitimately  so,  by  an  enormous  increase  of  the  criminal  class. 
Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  state  was  literally  deluged  with 
thieves,  barglars,  highway  robbers,  pickpockets,  ooin-clippers, 
beggars,  etc.     During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.   no  leas  than 

/  aeventy-two  thousand  thieves  and  robbers,  made  such  by  wrong 

'  and  oppreesion,  were  executed  ;  while  a  larger  number  of  honesty 
men  languished  in  prison  for  debt  ' 

Let  us  repeat  and  emphasize  our  maxim  :  He  who  controls  or 
possesses  the  property  of  a  people  is  master  of  their  libertiee. 
''The  destruction  of  a  people  is  their  poverty,"  said  Solomon. 
And  Kobert  Dale  Owen  declared  that  ''men  in  the  mass  cannot 
[be^miserable  and  virtuous^'*  and,  let  me  add,  neither  can  they 
be  miserable  and  healthy.  George  Eliot  with  equal  force  likened 
poverty  to  leprosy.  With  the  loss  of  liberty  there  follows  along 
train  of  evils,  destitution,  loss  of  self-respect,  vagrancy,  petty 
larceny,  disease,  and  criminal  impulses,  which  mean  inherited 

*  "  Fnnnx  on  I>abor." 
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resentments  against  wrong  and  oppression.     Let  ns  not  deceive 

ouTselvee  as  to  the  caosee  of  diseaae  and  crime,  or  overlook  the 

^t  that  they  are  correlative,  that  is,  interchangeable,  both  aa  to 

causes  and  effects.     Mental  disease  and  criminal  impalses  are 

^tfeqnently   identical.     Thus  physical  disease  may  corrupt  the 

ifflTial  Datare~;  amfTboth  physical  and  moral  disease  may  be  dne  to 

w^t  and  n^ser^.     An  oppressed  people  propagate  a  progeny 

that  breed  theVorat  forms  of  diseases,  both  moral  and  physical, 

by  reason  of  snch  oppression,  and  it  is  an  ominous  sign  to  see  a 

state  filling  np  with  an  infirm  and  criminal  class,  necessitating 

aa  increase  of  poorbouses,  hospitals,   foundlings,  reformatories, 

and  penitentiaries.     We  pride  ourselves  on  the  magnitude  of  our 

philanthropy  and  the  splendor  of  onr  charities,  (^hoee  things 

ought  to  be  our  shame  as  a  civilized  nation^    Philanthropy  !    I 

t^^e  the  nameTvVTiat  the  individual  needs  from  society^  Js^ 

^joatioe^  not  alms.     In  a  civilization  worthy  the  name  there  would  7T^ 

be  no  necessity  for  pl^il^^Lropy.     The  charitiee  are  pointed  to 

M  evidence  of  our  growth  in  the  humanities.     And  so  they  are. 

Bat  what  self-respecting  man  or  woman  is  there  among  us  who 

would  have  such  virtues  cultivated  by  practice  on  him  or  herf 

^hat  we  would  not  have  imposed  upon  us  we  should  not  impose 

Bpon  our  fellows,  nor  foster  a  social  condition  that  makes  the 

inpoeitlon  a  necessity.     If  the  virtue  of  philanthropy  cannot  be 

developed  without  a  subsoil  of  poverty  and  degradation  to  grow 

it  in,  in  the  name  of  heaven  let  it  be  given  up. 

Id  contrast  with  the  condition  of  society  in  Bussia,  England, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  European  state,  that  under  our  government 
is  80  greatly  improved  that  one  does  not  feel  like  finding  fault 
with  it.  But  the  experience  of  the  past  makes  demands  that 
most  not  be  ignored.  No  observant  individual  can  fall  to  find 
in  America  the  leaven  of  inequality,  which  is  the  bane  of 
'lemocracy,  insidiously  at  work  in  the  body  politic.  There  are 
evils  at  work  in  our  society  over  which  it  is  dangerous  to  slum- 
ber. The  passion  for  wealth,  which  Sallust  justly  says  is  proof 
against  morals,  has  become  dominant  in  America.  The  weeds 
of  diflseDsion  which  our  forefathers  failed  to  uproot  have  grown 
iotorach  proportions  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  popular 
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government.  The  development  of  great  fortunes  is  dividing 
society  into  classes  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  namely  the 
cultured  and  the  uncultured,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruling  ' 
and  the  ruled.  iNot  only  are  capital  and  labor  pitted  one  against 
the  other,  but  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  are  at  war  with  each 
other.  Each  has  organized  against  the  other.  lustanoe  the 
great  strike  of  the  last  year,  in  which  more  than  a  score  of  rail- 
road companies,  representing  upward  of  two  billions  of  dollars 
of  capital,  were  arrayed  against  the  American  Railway  Union 
of  employees,  the  leaders  of  which  have  been  convicted 
of  *' conspiracy '' — conspiracy  against  interstate  commerce, 
technically,  but  really  against  corporate  property— and  sent  to 
prison.  H 

History  is  repeating  itself.  The  evils  of  inequality  which 
have  divided  society  in  the  Old  World,  and  made  a  standing 
army  a  necessity,  are  being  developed  in  the  New,  and  from  the 
same  causes — the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  Seizure  of  the 
soil  and  the  establishment  of  a  landed  aristocracy  led,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  social  distinctions,  divisions,  and  disraptions  in  the  Old 
World ;  seizure  of  the  soil  and  the  organization  and  combination 
of  capital  and  privation  of  the  laborer  from  sharing  the  incre- 
ment of  his  labor,  are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  creation  of  social  distinctions  in 
the  New.  A  standing  army  is  already  a  necessity  in  this  great 
republic  to  keep  peace  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  em- 
ployed and  the  employer.  The  soil  has  l)een  alienated  from  the 
people  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  enough  to  produce  any  serious 
consequences  at  present.  But  the  effect  of  these  causes  is  already 
manifest  in  the  creation  of  great  fortunes — the  greatest  fortunes 
the  world  has  seen — and  an  alarming  increase  of  poverty  and  of 
a  pauper  and  criminal  class.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  about  one  tenth  of  the 
people.  Nine  tenths  of  the  people — the  producers  of  wealth — 
are  mostly  poor,  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Many  of  the  large  fortunes  in  the  United  States  have  been 
made  by  direct  connivance  of  the  government  In  many  cases 
the  people*  s  representatives  have  been  bribed  to  vote  subaidiea 
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id  land  grants  to  great  corporations.  The  Credit  Mobilier 
afikir  ia  fresh  in  living  memory.  The  coarts,  too,  have  been 
indaced  by  money  to  violate  their  trasts  against  the  people's 
interests.  In  the  matter  of  interest  dne  the  government  by  thi 
Pacific  railroads,  the  late  Senator  Stanford— a  man  of  a  hnndred 
millions  of  dollars — is  alleged  to  have  bought  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  hifi  roads  of  the  United  States ^opjeme^urj 

But  pickings  and    stealings  and    misappropriations  of  the 
people's  possessions  are  unhappily  not  the  worst  features  in  the 
maladministration  of  the  general  government.     The  property  of 
the  people  is  diverted  from  its  legitimate  use ;  the  unoccupied 
lands,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal^  etc.,  fountains  of  oil, 
&nd  other  resources  of  wealth  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  are  being 
squandered  or  given  away  to  monopolists  and  corporations.     The 
government    grants  and  subsidies  to  railroad    companies  are 
enormous.     The  grants  and  subsidies  to  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  alone  are  12,000  acres  to  the  mile,  making  a  total 
l^nt,  to  1,800  miles  of  road,  of  21,600,000  acres — an  amount  of 
liind  almost  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  England.     It 
lias  been  eqnally  generous  to  other  Pacific  railroads,  giving  to 
them,    indosive  of  the  Union  Pacific,   a  total  of  al>out  one 
hnndred  and  seventy  million  acres,  or  two  hnndred  and  sixty- 
&ve  thousand,  five  hnndred  and  eighty-seven  square  miles.     The 
grants  of  land  to  railroads  other  than  the  various  Pacifies  are 
even  more  enormous,  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  the  figures. 
This  amount  of  land  forms  an  area  nearly  six  times  that  of  the 
great  state  of  Kew  York,  and  more  than  eight  times  the  territory 
of  New  England,  or  of  Old  England,  larger  than  California^ 
nearly  as  large  as  Texas,  and  a  little  leaa  than  half  as  large  as 
Alaska.     But  the  government  has  been  equally  improvident — 
not  to  Bay  profligate — to  these  companies  in  subsidies  of  bonds, 
giving  its  bonds  bearing  six  per  cent  interest  to  the  amount  of 
127,236,512  to  the  Union   Pacific  alone.      The  total  subsidies 
of  the  government  to  the  various  Pacific  railroad  companies 
ia  bonds,  since  1S62,  nearly  eqnal  the  national  debt  previous  to 
the  War  of  the  Bebellion,   as  the  following  official  statement 
■bows: 
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Bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railway  oompanles,  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  acta  of  July  1, 1862,  and  July  2,  1864.  bearing  six  per  cent  Intereet, 
payable  In  lavmil  money,  January  and  July,  and  redeemable  in  thirty 
years : 

Central  Pacific,  principal  outstanding $  25,885,120 

Kansas  Pacific 6,808,000 

Union  Pacific 27,236,612 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific 1,600,000 

Western  Pacific 1,970,660 

Bioux  City  and  Pacific 1,628,320 

Total $  64,628,612 

Moreover,   the  Union  Paoifio  Ciompany  mortgaged  ita  land 
grants,  ^m  which  it  realized  ten  millions  of  dollars  more — { 
which  the  president  of  that  corporation  put  into  his  pocket 
Messrs.  Stanford,  Hopkins,  Orocker,  and  Huntington  realixe^^ 
out  of  those  roads  from  thirty  millions  to  one  hundred  millions  i 
of  dollars  each,  but  not  one  cent  in  money,  either  of  interest  or/ 
principal,  have  they  yet  refunded  to  the  government/^ 

David  Axi^N  Gobtow. 


SHOULD  MARRIAGE  LAWS  BE  REVISED? 


BY  WILLIAM    A.  JAYOOX. 


IN  a  receDt  case  in  the  Sapreme  Coart  of  the  United  States  the 
ooart  was  equally  divided  on  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
eUtates  a  valid  marriage,  whether  conformity  to  certain  cere- 
monies or  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties.  Marriage,  like 
oeoeaaity,  knows  no  law. 

There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  where  land  can  be  transferred 
UQleas  the  transfer  be  in  writing  and  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
grantor ;  bnt  by  the  present  system  of  marriage,  although  either 
party  thereby  acquires  an  interest  in  the  land  of  the  other,  the 
ODntract  need  not  be  in  writing,  there  need  be  no  consideration 
or  any  other  requisite  except  the  consent  (express  or  implied) 
of  the  parties.  Marriage  being  a  civil  contract  should  conform 
to  the  requisites  of  other  civil  contracts  and  so  far  as  it  partakes 
oftbe  natore  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  it  should  conform 
to  the  requisites  of  a  judgment 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  as  binding  on  the  parties  as  the 
judgment  of  any  court;  indeed  few  judgments  can  impose 
greater  responsibilities  or  be  as  far-reaching  in  efifeots.  The 
oeremony  imposes  duties  on  the  husband  that  run  parallel  with 
life  and  are  efifective  in  death.  No  matter  what  deception  the 
voman  may  have  practiced,  what  misrepresentation  she  may 
We  made  to  him,  these  are  not  grounds  for  separation  or 
diroroe.  The  minute  he  consents  to  take  her  for  his  wedded 
^e  henceforth  he  must  live  with  her  and  support  her  and  at  his 
•leath  her  interest  vests  in  his  property.  By  the  word  **yes"  he 
Jtts  signed  a  contract  that  will  not  outlaw,  a  will  that  he  cannot 
reroke.  Other  contracts  may  be  rescinded  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  this  one  never. 

^tarriage  should  be  the  decree  of  a  court,  granted  only  under 
prescribed  conditions.      A  court  could  be  established  for  that 
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parpoee  eimllar  to  the  present  surrogate  coart  or  that  of  coroner. 
The  condition  of  marriage  shonld  be  framed  by  statute. 

It  is  rather  onreaBonable  that  a  divorce  should  be  granted  for 
a  cause  existing  at  the  time'  of  marriage,  even  though  both 
parties  had  knowledge  of  the  cause.  If  the  fact  that  "one  of 
the  parties  had  not  attained  the  age  of  legal  consent"  is  a  cause 
for  divorce,  it  is  certainly  a  cause  for  preventing  the  marriage. 
Any  condition  that  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce  should,  if 
existing  at  the  time  of  marriage,  be  sufficient  ground  for  for- 
bidding it.  In  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  five  causes 
either  of  which  existing  at  the  time  of  marriage  is  a  ground  for 
divorce^  while  the  aggregate  number  of  causes  in  all  the  states 
for  which  divorce  and  separation  are  granted  is  forty-two  ;  yet 
none  of  these  causes  is  a  legal  obstacle  to  marriage.  As  a 
precedent  condition  of  marriage  the  contracting  parties  should 
be  required  to  show  themselves  free  from  all  these  causes. 

In  the  marriage  ceremony  the  husband  promises  to  support 
the  wife.  As  a  condition  of  marriage  he  should  prove  his  ability 
to  do  it.  If  a  man  make  a  promise  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he 
show  how  he  is  to  fulfill  it.  Great  latitude  should  be  allowed 
under  this  qualification.  One  man^s  wealth  is  his  Invested 
capital,  another's  his  physical  strength,  and  the  latter  is  as 
stable  as  the  former. 

As  another  condition  of  marriage  the  parties  should  show 
themselves  free  from  any  contagions  or  hereditary  disease.  We 
are  here  met  with  the  objection  that  a  man  cannot  be  prevented 
from  marrying,  that  we  cannot  legislate  away  the  passions.  Why 
not  hinder  an  idiot  or  hereditary  consumptive  from  marrying 
as  a  minor  is  prevented  from  conveying  land  or  bringing  a  soitt 
Eich  is  under  a  disability  that  a  state  should  recognize.  It  is  a 
general  principle  to  legislate  against  the  disabilities  and  even 
misfortunes  of  men.  When  a  person  has  smallpox  or  cholera  he 
is  prevented  from  having  social  contact  with  his  fellows. 
Against  his  consent  he  may  be  taken  from  his  home  and  isolated 
from  mankind.  Civil  law  makes  every  man  his  brother's  keeper. 
At  the  public  expense  asylums  are  now  built  and  maintained  for 
the  insane,  prisons  for  criminals,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick.   The 
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object  of  Ghristian  civilization  is  to  relieve  hnman  need  and  saf- 
fering.  Prevention  is  better  than  core.  It  is  nobler  to  hinder 
need  and  snffering  than  to  relieve  them. 

As  to  l^Blating  away  human  passions,  it  is  nov  a  common 
saljeet  of  onr  penal  code.  While  the  ponishment  for  rape,  sod- 
omy, and  kindred  crimes  is  severe,  these  aotB  are  scarcely  more 
heinous  and  no  more  banefnl  to  society  than  the  propagation  of 
idiots,  consumptives,  or  drunkards.  Who  would  think  it  a 
harsh  law  that  prevented  a  leper  from  marrying  1  More  people 
die  annually  in  the  United  States  from  tuberculosis  than  from  all 
the  so-called  contagions  diseases  combined.  It  is  self-evident 
that  whether  we  call  tuberculosis  "contagions''  or  ''prevalent" 
it  has  a  stronger  tendency  than  these  diseases  to  spread.  A 
/nmily  history  that  would  debar  a  person  from  life  insurance 
(^gnld  also  debar  him  £rom  marriage. 

Besidence  is  a  condition  of  marriage  in  nearly  every  country 
of  Europe  and  a  few  states  of  the  American  Union  make  mar- 
riage r^istratipn  compulsory.  While  residence,  as  a  condition 
of  marriage,  woujd  often  be  an  inconvenience  to  one  of  the  par- 
fciee,  in  every  instance  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  thoroughly 
their  identity.  This  would  do  away  with  fictitious  unions,  local- 
ize the  parties,  and  put  the  question  of  marriage  beyond  dispute. 
Registration  is  of  no  value  unless  the  identity  of  the  parties  is 
established.  Thus  the  legal  status  of  the  parties,  their  property, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  become  a  matter  of  record  and 

stable. 

William  A,  Jaycox. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO. 


BY  HON.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  LIi.I>.,  SECRETARY  SLATER  FUND. 

THE  most  obviouB  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  edacation  of 
the  negro  has  80  often  been  presented  and  discoased — his 
origin,  history,  environments — that  it  seems  superfluons  to  treat 
it  anew.  His  political  statos,  sndden  and  nnparalleled,  compli- 
cated by  antecedent  condition,  excited  false  hopes  and  en- 
couraged the  notion  of  reaching  per  salium,  without  the  use  of 
the  agencies  of  time,  labor,  industry,  discipline,  and  what  the 
dominant  race  had  attained  after  centnrtes  of  toil  and  trial  and 
sacrifice.  /Education,  property,  habitB  of  thrift  and  self-control, 
higher  achievements  of  civilization,  are  not  extemporized  ornB 
created  by  magic  or  legislation.  \  Behind  the  Caucasian  lie 
centuries  of  the  educating,  uplifting  influence  of  civilization,  of 
the  institutions  of  family,  society,  the  churches,  the  state,  and 
the  salatary  effects  of  heredity.  Behind  the  negro  are  centuries 
of  ignorance,  barbarism^  slavery,  superstition,  idolatry,  fetich-  h 
ism,  and  the  transmiflsible  consequences  of  heredity.  U 

I  Nothing  valuable  or  permanent  in  human  life  has  been  secured 
Iwithont  the  substratum  of  moral  character,  of  religious  motive, 
[in  (be  individual,  the  family,  the  commumty.  In  this  matter  the 
negro  should  be  judged  charitably,  for  his  aboriginal  people 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  savage  state,  where  they  knew 
neither  house  nor  home  and  had  not  enjoyed  any  religious  train- 
ing. Their  condition  as  slaves  debarred  them  the  advantage  of 
regular,  continuous,  systematic  instruction.  The  negro  began 
his  life  of  freedom  and  citizenship  with  natural  weakness  uncor- 
rected, with  loose  notions  of  piety  and  morality,  and  with  strong 
racial  peculiarities  and  proclivities,  and  has  not  outgrown  the 
feebleness  of  the  moral  sense  which  is  common  to  all  primitive 
races.  The  Plantation  Mutsionary  of  this  year,  a  journal  edited 
and  published  for  the  improvement  of  the   '*  black   belt''  of 
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Alabama^  says,  '''five  millioDB  of  negroes  are  still  illiterate^  and 
maltitades  of  them  idle,  bestial,  and  degraded,  with  slight  ideas 
of  purity  or  thrift/'  The  discipline  of  virtue,  the  incorporation 
of  creed  into  personal  life,  is  largely  wanting,  and  hence  physi- 
cal and  hysterical  demonstrations,  excited  sensibilities,  uncon- 
trolled emotions,  transient  outbursts  of  ardor,  have  been  eon- 
founded  with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  and  of  faith  based  on 
knowledge.  Contradiction,  negation,  paradox,  and  eccentricity 
are  characteristics  of  the  ignorout  and  superstitious,  especially 
when  they  concern  themselves  with  religion. 

The  economic  condition  is  a  most  serious  drawback  to  mental 
and  moral  progress.  Want  of  thrift,  of  frugality,  of  foresight, 
of  skill,  of  right  notions  of  oonsamption,  and  of  proper  habits 
of  acquiring  and  holding  property,  has  made  the  race  the  victim 
aod  prey  of  usurers  and  extortioners.  The  negro  rarely  aooumu- 
iates,  for  he  does  not  keep  his  savings,  or  put  them  in  perma- 
neat  and  secure  investments.  He  seems  to  be  under  little 
Btimalas  toward  social  improvement,  or  any  ambition  except 
tiiat  of  being  able  to  live  from  day  to  day.  "As  to  poverty, 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  North  and 
only  twenty  per  cent  in  the  South.  Of  this  twenty  per  cent  a 
7ery  small  share  indeed  falls  to  the  seven  millions  of  negroes 
who  constitute  by  far  the  poorest  element  of  our  American 
people.''"^  ''While  it  is  true  that  a  limited  number  of  the  colored 
people  are  becoming  well-to-do,  it  is  also  equally  true  that  the 
OMHB  of  them  have  made  but  little  advsknce  in  acquiring 
property  during  their  thirty  years  of  freedom.  Millions  of 
tbem  are  yet  in  real  poverty  and  can  do  little  more  than  simply 
Qiaintain  physical  exiBtence.''t  No  trustworthy  statement  of 
tbe  property  held  by  negroes  is  possible,  because  but  few  states, 
i>  Mseesing  property,  discriminate  between  the  races.  In 
Orauiono/  PapetB^X  Ko.  4,  Mr.  Oannett,  in  discussing  the  tend- 
ency of  population  toward  cities,  concludes  that  ''the  negro  is 
iiot  fitted  either  by  natnre  or  education  for  those  vocations  for 
^e  pnrenit  of  which  men  collect  in  cities,'^  and  that  as  the 


*  AmerUan  MUaionnrjf,  November.  IHM.  no^e  'Mi. 
ffhme  JUUtrtonary  Monthly,  AuffUfil,  1694,  pt4<e3m. 
riatied  by  Ui«  Trastee*  of  ibe  sTalcr  Fund. 
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inclinations  of  the  race  ''tend  to  keep  it  wedded  bo  the  soilf  th 
probabilities  are  that  the  great  body  of  the  negroes  will  continue 
to  remain  aloof  from  the  cities  and  cultivate  the  soil  as  hereto-^^ 
fore"  (page  16).  The  black  farm-laborers  hire  to  white  pro-^ 
prietors,  work  for  wages  or  on  shares,  give  a  lien  on  fatnre 
earnings  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  means  for  caltiva- 
tion  of  the  crops.  The  meager  remainder,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is 
squandered  in  neighboring  stores  for  whiskey,  tobacco,  and 
worthless  '*  goods."  Thns  the  negro  in  his  indostrial  progress 
is  hindered  by  his  rude  and  primitive  methods  of  farming,  his 
wastefolness  and  improvidence.  The  manner  of  living  almost 
necessarily  begets  immorality  and  degradation.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, in  his  useful  annual  conferences,  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  improved  rural  al)odes  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  crowd- 
ing a  whole  family  into  one  room.  The  report  already  quoted 
from  Some  Mmiifdy,  page  22,  says:  ''On  the  great  plantations 
(and  the  statement  might  be  much  further  extended)  there  haa 
been  but  little  progress  in  thirty  years.  The  msgority  live  in 
one-room  cabins,  tabernacling  in  them  as  tenants  at  wOL"  The^ 
poverty,  wretchedness,  hopelessness  of  the  present  life  are  some- 
times in  pitiable  contrast  to  the  freedom  from  care  and  anxiety^ 
the  cheerfulness  and  frolicsomeness,  of  the  ante-bellum  days. 

The  average  status  of  the  negro  is  much  misunderstood  by 
some  persons.  The  incurable  tendency  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
exaggerated  optimism  or  pessimism,  to  eager  exx>ectancy  o^| 
impossible  results  or  distrust  or  incredulity  as  to  future  progress. 
It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  Judgment  of  a  country,  or  of 
its  population,  or  to  generalize  logically,  from  a  Pullman  car 
window,  or  from  anatches  of  conversation  with  a  porter  or 
waiter,  or  from  the  testimony  of  one  raoe  only,  or  from  excep- 
tional cases  like  Bruce,  Price,  Douglas,  Washington,  Bevels, 
Payne,  Simmons,  etc  Individual  cases  do  not  demonstrate  a 
general  or  permanent  widening  of  range  of  mental  possibilities. 
Thirty  years  may  teat  and  develop  instances  of  personal  success, 
of  individaal  manhood,  but  are  too  short  a  time  to  bring  a 
servile  race,  as  a  whole,  np  to  equality  with  a  race  which  is  the 
heir  of  centuries  of  civilization,  with  its  uplifting  results  and 
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aooesBoriefl.  It  should  be  cheerfally  conceded  that  some  negroefi 
have  displayed  abilities  of  a  higher  order  and  have  succeeded 
iu  official  and  professional  life,  in  pnlpit  and  literature.  The 
fewness  gives  oonspicuousness,  but  does  not  justify  an  a  priori 
aasomption  adverse  to  future  capability  of  the  race. 

Practically,  no  negro  born  since  1S60  was  ever  a  slave.  More 
than  a  generation  has  passed  since  slavery  ceased  in  the  United 
states.  Despite  some  formidable  obstacles,  the  negroes  have 
been  favored  beyond  any  other  race  known  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Freedom,  citizenship,  suffrage,  civil  and  political 
rights,  educational  opportunities,  and  religions  privileges,  every 
method  and  function  of  civilization,  have  been  secured  and 
fostered  by  federal  and  state  governments,  ecclesiastical  organi- 
xations,  munificent  individual  benefactions,  and  yet  the  results 
have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  such  as  to  inspire  most  sanguine 
expectations,  or  justify  conclusions  of  rapid  development  or  of 
racial  equality.  Iu  some  localities  there  has  been  degeueracy 
rather  than  ascent  in  the  scale  of  manhood,  relapse  instead  of 
progress.  The  unusual  environments  should  have  evolved  a 
higher  and  more  rapid  degree  of  advancement.  Professor 
Mayo-Smith,  who  has  made  an  ethnological  and  sociological 
fitudy  of  the  diverse  elements  of  our  population,  says,  "No  ooe 
«KD  as  yet  predict  what  position  the  black  race  will  ultimately 
take  in  the  population  of  this  country.'^  He  would  be  a  bold 
«pecnlator  who  ventured,  from  existing  facts,  to  predict  what 
would  be  the  outcome  of  our  experiment  with  African  citizen- 
Hhip  and  African  development  Mr.  Bryce,  the  most  philo- 
fiophioal  and  painstaking  of  all  foreign  students  of  our  institu- 
tions, in  the  last  edition  of  his  great  work,  says : 

Tbere  la  no  ground  for  despondency  to  any  one  who  remombere  how 
hopeless  the  extincUon  of  «lavery  aeemed  sixty  or  even  forty  years  a^o, 
fttid  who  murks  the  progress  wliieli  the  negroes  have  made  since  their 
suddeo  liberation.  Still  less  is  tlicrtj  reason  for  impatience,  for  quea- 
tloDB  like  this  have  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World  required  agea 
for  their  solution.  The  problem  which  confronts  the  South  Is  one  of 
the  great  secular  problems  of  the  world,  presented  here  under  a  form  of 
I»millar  difllculty.  And  art  the  present  differences  between  the  African 
fciii  the  European  are  the  product  of  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
one  rnoe  wa»  advancing  in  the  temperate,  and  the  other  remaining  ati^ 
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tlonary  in  the  torrid  zone,  so  centuries  may  pass  before  their  relati 
aa  iteiglitioFH  and  feLlow-i>itizt?ns  have  been  duly  adjusted. 

It  would  be  ODJast  and  illogical  to  posli  too  far  the  comparison 
and  deduce  inferences  unfair  to  the  negro,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  Japan  began  her  entrance  into  the  family  of 
civilized  nations  almost  contemporaneously  with  emancipation 
in  the  United  States.  In  1858  I  witnessed  the  unique  reception 
by  President  Buchanan,  in  the  Bast  Boom  of  the  White  House, 
of  the  oommiBsioners  from  Japan.  With  a  rapidity  without  a 
precedent,  she  has  taken  her  place  as  an  equal  and  independent 
nation,  and  her  rulers  demand  acknowledgment  at  the  highest 
oonrts,  and  her  ministers  are  officially  the  equals  of  their  col- 
leagues in  every  diplomatic  corps.  By  internal  development-, 
without  extraneous  assistance,  Japan  has  reached  a  degree  offl 
self-reliance,  of  self-control,  of  social  organization,  of  respectable 
civilization,  far  beyond  what  our  African  citizens  have  attained 
under  physical,  civic,  and  religions  conditions  by  no  means  un- 
favorable. It  is  true  that  Japan  for  a  long  time  had  a  separate 
nationality,  while  the  freedmen  have  been  dependent  wards,  but 
the  oriental  nation,  without  the  great  ethical  and  pervasive  and 
ennobling  and  energizing  influence  of  Christianity  (for  the  prop- 
agandism  of  the  daring  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  effaced)  has  recorded  her  ascents  by  monuments  of 
social  life  and  dramatic  events  in  history.  Her  mental  culture 
and  habits  and  marvelous  military  sncoess  are  witnesses  of  her 
progress  and  power.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
whole  Orient,  that  ''fifty  years  of  Europe  were  better  than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay,*'  but  within  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  Japan  has 
transformed  social  usages  and  manners,  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  in  1889,  when  we  were  celebrating  the  centennial  of  our 
Constitntion,  she  adopted  a  constitution,  with  a  limited  mon- 
archy and  parliamentary  Institutions.  ^| 

Much  of  the  aid  lavished  upon  the  negro  has  been  misapplied 
charity,  and,  like  much  other  alms-giving,  hurtful  to  the  recip- 
ient,    llorthern  philanthropy,   "disastrously  kind,"  has  often 
/responded   with   liberality   to    appeals  worse    than    worthies^ 
Vagabond  mendicants  have  been  pampered ;  schools  which  were 
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eBtabliahed  without  any  serious  need  of  them  have  been  helped ; 
poblic  school  systems,  upon  which  the  great  mass  of  children, 
white  and  colored,  must  rely  for  their  edaoation,  have  been 
anderrated  and  injured,  and  schools,  of  real  merit  and  doing 
good  work,  which  deserve  confidence  and  contributions,  have 
had  afisistance,  legitimately  their  due,  diverted  into  improper 
channels.  Eeluctantly  and  by  constraint  of  conscience,  this 
matter  is  mentioned  and  this  voice  of  protest  and  warning 
raisecL  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  an  astute  and  thoughtful 
observer,  a  tried  friend  of  the  black  man,  an  eloqaent  advocate 
of  his  elevation,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  traversed  the  South  in 
the  interests  of  universal  education,  than  whom  no  one  has  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  that  section,  bears  cogent 
and  trustworthy  testimony,  to  which  I  give  my  emphatic  in* 
Norsemen t : 


It  is  high  time  that  our  heedless,  undiAcrimlnathig,  ull-ont-doors 
It  of  giving  money  and  supplies  to  the  great  invading  army  of 
them  Bolicltors  should  come  to  an  end.  Whatever  of  good  has  come 
ftom  ii^is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  habit  of  mlBcellaneous  ahus-Klviiig, 
which  our  system  of  associated  charities  is  everywhere  working  to 
treak  up.  It  ia  high  time  tliat  we  understood  that  tlie  one  agency  on 
vtiicii  the  negroes  and  nine  (eiitbs  of  the  white  people  in  tlie  South 
must  rely  for  elementary  Instruction  and  training  is  the  American  com- 
mon scliool.  The  attempt  to  educate  2,000.000  of  colored  and  3,000,000 
"f  white  American  cliildren  in  the  Soutli  L>y  passing  around  the  hat  in 
the  North  ;  sending  dribleta  of  money  and  barrels  of  supplies  to  en- 
<^imice  anybody  and  everybody  to  open  a  little  uselees  private  school ; 
lo  draw  on  our  Protestant  Sunday-schools  in  the  North  to  build  up 
atudiig  these  people  the  church  parochial  system  of  elementary  schools, 
which  the  clergy  of  these  churches  are  denouncing  ;  nil  this,  and  a 
^t^X  deal  more  thai  is  still  going  on  among  us,  with  of  course  llie 
titiU&l  exceptions,  has  had  its  day  and  done  its  work.  The  only  reliable 
uietliod  of  directly  helping  the  elementary  department  of  southern  ed- 
ucdtioD  is  that  our  cliurches  and  benevolent  people  put  themselves  In 
t^fUcli  with  the  common  school  auihoritiea  in  all  the  dark  places,  urging 
ciijn  their  poorer  people  to  do  n»ore,  as  they  can  do  more,  than  at 
fretent  The  thousand  dollars  from  Boston  that  keeps  alive  a  little 
rlvat^  or  denominational  school  in  a  southern  nelgiiborhood,  if  prop- 
I7 applied  would  give  two  additional  nionlhs,  better  teaching,  and 
tter  housing  to  ail  tlie  children,  and  unite  their  people  as  in  no  other 
-  Let  the  great  i»orihern  schools  in  the  South  estttblished  for  the 
he  reasonably  endowed  and  worked  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  system  of  the  state,  with  the  Idea  that  In  due  time  they 
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will  all  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  southern  people,  each  dependent  oi^ 
Its  own  constituency  for  lis  permanent  support.  I  believe,  In  nnuiy  in- 
stances, it  would  be  the  best  policy  to  endow  or  aid  southern  schoots 
that  have  grown  up  at  home  and  have  eatabltahed  themselves  in  the 
contidence  of  the  people.  While  more  money  should  every  yew  be 
given  In  the  North  for  southern  educJition,  it  should  not  be  scattered 
abroad,  but  concentrated  on  strategic  points  for  the  uplifting  of  both 
races. 

After  the  facta,  hard,  stubborn,  unimpeachable,  regretable, 
which  have  been  given,  we  may  well  inquire  whether  much 
hsflty  action  has  not  prevailed  ia  assigning  to  the  negro  an  edu- 
cational poaitioa  which  ancient  and  modern  history  doea  not 
warrant  The  partition  of  the  continent  of  Africa  by  and  among 
European  nations  can  hardly  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  lust  for  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  The  energetic  races  of  the  North  be^in 
to  realize  that  the  tropical  countries — the  food  and  the  material 
producing  regions  of  the  earth — cannot,  for  all  time  to  come,  be 
left  to  the  unprogressive,  uncivilized  colored  race,  deficient  in 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  rich  resources 
of  the  l^nds  they  possess.  The  strong  powers  seem  unwilling  to 
tolerate  the  wasting  of  the  resources  of  the  most  fertile  regions 
through  the  apparent  imposBibility,  by  the  race  in  possession,  of 
acquiring  the  qualities  of  efficiency  which  exist  elsewhere.  The 
experiment  of  the  Oongo  Free  State,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  tracts  in  Africa,  established  and  fostered  under  pro- 
pitious circumstances  by  the  king  of  Belgium,  seems  likely  to  be 
a  barren  failure  and  to  prove  that  African  colonization  is  not 
practicable  scbemet  without  state  subvention,  or  the  stron 
/overmastering  hand  of  some  superior  race.  It  requires  no  so 
perior  insight  to  discover  that  human  evolution  has  come  &om  the 
energy,  thrift,  discipline,  social  and  political  efficiency  of  peoples 
whose  power  is  not  the  result  of  varying  circumstanoes,  '*of  the 
cosmic  order  of  things  which  we  have  no  power  to  control.'** 

•  Htncc  thlR  piipcr  wu  prepared.  Blshnp  Turner,  of  Oeorria,  a  oolored  prtaeher  nr 
InteUlcenoe  and  respectability,  In  a  l«cier  tram  Liberia,  May  11,  1806,  adTiaea  Ibe  re- 
openlnK  of  tbe  African  ftlav^tnide  aiml  nii.vh  itmt  ait  ii  rvaiiltof  xuchcnKLavement  fbr  a 
term  or  yean  by  a  cIvlIIeiKl  rH<?i>,  "  minimiH  und  millions  of  Africans,  wbo  ar»  now 
runolng  around  In  a  state  of  uiidlty,  tlj^htlog.  necromanclnic.  mafqueradlnf,  and 
dolnff  BveryihlnK  thai  God  dlm.pprove»t  of.  would  bo  workJiiB  and  beneflUog^  tb» 
world."  E<iiui,ll.v  ciiriiius  snd  ntiHurd  Is  the  ooiicIuhIoh  of  the  editor  of  tbe  Otodr 
,  Qiutrterlj/  tit:rie%v  (July,  Ifftfe,  New  York),  a  northern  man,  that "  nothtne  but  momm 
I  tort  ofret^Hftlavenaent  can  make  the  negro  work,  LhL>n.'fore  he  iitURi  be  raenalaTed  or 
driven  from  the  land."  Oould  anylhlnti  be  more  HurprlBlnK  than  these  utlumDeet  by 
a  former  slave  and  by  an  abotllloulat,  or  hIiow  more  clearly  "  the  dlfnoaltlaa,  oompll- 
oitloDB,  and  limitations"  which  envtron  the  task  and  the  duty  of* 'upllntng  tb» 
lately  emancipated  race"? 
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The  negro  occupies  an  incongruoas  position  in  onr  coantry. 
Under  military  necessity  slaves  were  emancipated,  and  all  true 
Americana  accept  the  jnbilant  eulogiam  of  the  poet,  when  he 
declares  onr  country 

'*A  later  Eden  plnated  in  the  wilda, 
With  nut  uu  inch  of  earth  within  its  bounds 
But  if  a  alave^B  foot  press,  It  seta  him  free." 

Partisanship  and  an  altruistic  sentiment  led  to  favoritism,  to 
civic  eqaality,  and  to  bringing  the  negroes,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  and  without  any  previous  preparation,  "into  the 
rivalry  of  life  on  an  equal  footing  of  opiiortunity."     The  whole 
country  has  suffered  in  its  material  development  from  the  haz- 
ardous experiment.     The  South,  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
Union,  is  a  diseased  limb  on  the  body,  is  largely  uncultivated, 
neglected,    unproductive.      Farming,    with  the  low  prices    of 
products,  yields  little  remunerative  return  on  labor  or  on  money 
invested,  and,  except  in  narrow  localities  and  where  ''trucking" 
obtains,  is  not  improving  agriculturally,  or,  if  so,  too  slowly  and 
locally  to    awaken    any  hopes  of  early  or  great  recovery.* 
Crippled,  disheartened  by  the  presence  of  a  people  not  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  of  equal  civil  rights,  and  slowly  capable  of 
equal  mental  development  or  of  taking  on  the  habits  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  the  white  people  of  the  South  are  deprived 
of  any  considerable  increase  of  numbers  from  immigration  and 
any  large  demand  for  small  freeholds,  and  are  largely  dependent 
on  ignorant,  undisciplined,  nninventive,  inefficient,  unambitious 
labor.     Intercourse  between  the  Slavs  and  the  tribes  of  the  Ural- 
AJtaic  stock,  fusion  of  ethnic  elements,  has  not  resulted  in  de- 
tehoratioa,    bat    has    produced    an    apparently    homogeneous 
people,  poeseasing  a  common  consciousness.     That  the  two  di- 
vene  races  now  in   the  South  can   ever  perfectly  harmonize, 
vbile  oocnpying  the  same  territory,  no  one  competent  to  form 
u  opinion  believes.     Mr.  Bryce  concludes  that  the  negro  will 
Btiy  socially  distinct,  as  an  alien  element,  unabeorbed  and  uu- 
ftbsorbable.    That  the  presence,  in  the  same  country,  of  two  dis- 


'  ttw  lut  uacaament  of  property  Id  Virginia,  1896,  HhowM  a  deoreMe  of  |8,18S,>74 
Inxn  lut  year'a  valuation. 
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tinotly  marked  races,  having  the  same  rights  aad  privilegeB,  of 
anequal  capaoities  of  development — one  long  habitoated  to  serv- 
itude, deprived  of  all  power  of  initiative,  of  all  high  ideal, 
without  patriotism  beyond  a  mere  weak  attachment — is  a  blees- 
ing,  is  too  absurd  a  proposition  for  serions  consideration.! 
Whether  the  great  reeonroes  of  the  South  are  not  destined, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  remain  only  partially  developed, 
and  whether  agricnltare  is  not  doomed  to  barrenness  of  resaltB| 
are  economic  and  political  qnesbtona  alien  to  this  discussion.        I 

"The  great  work  of  educating  the  negroes  is  carried  on 
mainly  by  the  public  schools  of  the  Southern  States,  supported 
by  funds  raised  by  public  taxation,  and  managed  and  controlled 
by  public  school  officers.  The  work  is  too  great  to  be  attempted 
by  any  other  agency,  unless  by  the  national  government ;  the 
field  is  too  extensive,  the  officers  too  numerous,  the  cost  too  bur- 
densome.''* The  American  Congress  deliberately  and  repeat- 
/edly  refused  aid  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  illiteracy,  and 

/upon  the  impoverished  South  the  burden  and  the  duty  were  de- 
volved.   Bravely  and  with  heroic  self-saorifioe  have  they  sought 

I  to  fulfil  the  obligation. 

In  the  distribution  of  public  revenues,  in  the  building  oi 
asylums,  in  provision  for  public  education,  no  discrimination 
has  been  made  against  the  colored  people.  The  law  of  Georgia, 
October,  1670,  establishing  a  public  school  system,  expressly 
states  that  both  races  shall  have  equal  privileges.  The  school 
system  of  Texas,  begun  under  its  present  form  in  1876,  provides^ 
''  absolutely  equal  privileges  to  both  white  and  colored  children.'^! 
In  Florida,  under  the  constitution  of  1868  and  the  law  of  1877, 
both  races  share  equally  in  the  school  benefits.  Several  laws  of 
Arkansas  provide  for  a  school  system  of  equal  privileges  to  both 
races.  Under  the  school  system  of  I^orth  Carolina  there  is  no 
discrimination  for  or  against  either  race.  The  school  system  of 
Louisiana  was  fairly  started  only  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1879,  and  equal  privileges  are  granted  to  white  and 
cx>lored  children.  Since  1SS3  equal  privileges  are  granted  in 
Kentucky.     The  school  system  of  West  Virginia  grants  equal. 


^ 


•  Burtau  ^  Saucation  Report,  lS\>l-ft2,  pa^  9ffJ. 
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rights  to  the  two  races.  The  system  in  Mississippi  was  put  in 
operation  in  1871  and  graats  to  both  races  ''equal  privileges 
and  school  facilities."  The  same  exact  and  liberal  justice 
obtains  in  Virginia,  A^labama,  and  Tennessee. 

In  1893-94  there  were  2,702,410  negro  children  of  school  age 
— from  five  to  eighteen  years — of  whom  52.72  per  cent,  or 
1,424,710,  were  enrolled  as  pupils.  Excluding  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  the  receipts  from  state  and  local  taxa- 
tion for  schools  in  the  South  were  $14,397,569.  It  sboold  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  fewer  taxpayers  in  the  South,  in 
proportion  to  population  generally  and  to  school  i>opulation 
especially,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
South  Central  States  there  are  only  65.9  adult  males  to  100 
children,  while  in  the  Western  Division  there  are  156.7.  In 
South  Carolina  37  out  of  every  100  are  of  school  age ;  in 
Montana,  only  18  out  of  100.  Consider,  also,  that  in  the  South 
a  large  proportion  of  the  comparatively  few  adults  are  negroes 
▼ith  a  minimum  of  property.  Conaider,  further,  that  the 
number  of  adult  males  to  each  100  children  in  New  Hampshire, 
Klaasachnsetts,  and  Connecticut  is  twice  aa  great  as  in  North 
Oiut>lina,  South  Carolina,  G^rgia,  Alabama,  and  MissiBsippL 
In  view  of  such  and  other  equally  surprising  facta,  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  satisfaction  that  free  education  has  made  such  prog- 
ress in  the  South.* 

It  is  lamentable,  after  all  the  provision  which  has  been  made, 

that  the  schools  are  kept  open  for  such  a  short  period,  that  so 

many  teachers  are  incompetent,  and  that  such  a  small  proportion 

of  persons  of  school  age  attend  the  schools.     This  does  not  apply 

solely  to  the  colored  children  or  to  the  Southern  States.     For  the 

whole  country  the  average  number  of  days  attended  is  only  89 

for  each  pupil,  when  the  proper  school  year  should  count  about 

200.     While    the    enrollment    and    average    attendance    have 

increased,  "  what  the  people  get  on  an  average  is  about  one  half 

to  elementary  education,  and  no  state  is  now  giving  an  educa- 

tioa  in  all  its  schools  that  is  equal  to  seven  years  per  inhabitant 

for  the  rising  generation.     Some  states  are  giving  less  than  three 

<^  Education  Report,  1890-01,  pagM  5. 1«,  ^1.  'H. 
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years  of  200  days  each."'*'  It  is  an  obligatioa  of  patriobism  to 
sapport  and  improve  these  state-managed  schools,  because  they 
are  among  the  beat  teachers  of  the  daties  of  citizenship  and  the 
most  potent  agency  for  molding  and  unifying  and  binding 
heterogeneous  elements  of  nationality  into  compactnees,  nnityr 
and  homogeneity,  r  We  must  keep  them  efficient  if  we  wish 
them  to  retain  public  confidences^ 

Different    religions    denominations    have  sohools  of   higher 

grades  in  name  and  general  purpose  and  instruction  than  the 

/public  schools,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  handicapped 

/  by  high-sounding  and  deceptive  names  and  impossible  conrsee  of 

(study.      There  are    twenty-five  nominal    "universities"    and 

"colleges,"   which  embrace   primary,    secondary,  normal,  and 

professional  grades  of  instruction.     These  report,  as  engaged  in 

"collegiate"  studies,  about  1,000  students.     The  work  done  is 

in  some  instances  excellent ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  as  defective  as 

one  could  well  imagine  it  to  be.     This  misfortune  is  not  confined 

to  colored  schools.     The  last  accessible  report  from  the  Bureau 

of  Education  gives  twenty-two  schools  of  theology  and  five  each 

of  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  in  the  study  of  law  and 

medicine  there  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  a  rapid  increase 

of  students. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  schools  organized  by  religious 
associations  is  the  provision  made  for  industrial  education.  In 
the  special  colored  schools  eetablished  or  aided  by  the  state,  of 
higher  order  than  the  public  schools,  such  as  those  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  manual  training  is  required 
for  both  sexes.  As  few  white  schools  of  the  South  are  provided 
with  this  necessary  adjunct  of  education,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
criticise  too  severely  what  is  being  done,  along  industrial  lines, 
in  colored  schools.  It  is  rather  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the 
schools  have  even  been  started  in  this  most  hopeful  direotiou, 
and  especially  as  the  long-wished-for  industrial  development 
seems  to  he  dawning  on  the  South.  Whatever  may  be  our 
speculative  opinions  as  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
which  the  negro  may  be  ultimately  capable,  there  can  hardly  be 


•  Annual  BUUemenl  o/  OammUtUm  of  KducatUmfor  ISM,  pag«  18. 
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a  well-gronnded  opposition  to  thb  opinion  that  the  hope  for  the 
race,  in  the  South,  is  to  be  foandf  not  so  much  in  the  high 
coarBes  of  nniveraity  infitraction,  or  in  Bchoola  of  technology,  aa 
Id  handicraft  instruction.     This  iustrnction,  by  whatever  name 
called,  eucoarages  as,  in  its  results,  to  continued  and  liberal 
effort.     What  such  schools  as  Hampton,  the  Spelman,  Claflin, 
Toakegee,  Tougaloo,  and  others  have  done  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  and  the  value  of  industrial  and  mechanical 
training.*     The  general   instruction  heretofore  given    in  the 
schools,  it  is  feared,  has  been  too  exclusively  intellectual,  too 
little  of  that  kind  which  produces  intelligent  and  skilled  work- 
men, and  therefore  not  thoroughly  adapted  to  racial  develop- 
ment;  nor  to  fitting  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.     Perhaps  it 
has  not  been  philosophical  or  practical,  bat  too  empirical  and 
illasory  in  fitting  a  man  for  **the  conditions  in  which  he  will  be 
compelled  to  earn  his  livelihood  and  anfold  his  possibilities." 
Tlie  effort  has  been  to  fit  an  adult's  clothing  to  a  child,  to  take 
Ahe  highest  courses  of  instrnction  and  apply  them  to  nntntored 
I^Linda.    Misgnideil  stateamanabip  and  philanthropy  have  opened 
''high  schools  and  universities  and  offered  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Hebrew,  in  theology  and  philosophy,  to  those  who 
need  the  rudiments  of  education  and  instruction  in  hand-craft" 
This  industrial  training  is  a  helpful  accompaniment  to  mental 
training,  and  both  shoald  be  based  on  strong  moral  character. 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  negroes  have  had  too  strong  an 
inclination  to  become  preachers  or  teachers,  but  this  may  be  in 
part  dae  to  the  fact  that  their  education  has  been  ill  adjusted  to 
their  needs  and  sarroandings,  and  that  when  the  pupils  leave 
school  they  do  so  without  having  been  prepared  for  the  competi- 
tion which  awaits  them  in  the  struggle  for  a  higher  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  discouragements  and  difficulties,  and 
however  insufficient  may  be  the  school  attendance,  it  is  a  cheer* 


*  PiindiMil  WMbln^rton.of  Tunkoeee  In*tlitutc,a«  the  repreaentattvc  of  hix  rare, 
OBttde  AC  MdrcH  at  the  opening  of  the  ffrcat  All&nta  EipoaUlbn,  whtcli  cllcttc<l  high 
eocootModatlon  from  Pmideiit  Cleveland  and  Ibe  preM  of  the  country  forlLn  practical 
wtedomaod  lubmad,  cathollo.  and  |vttrlotlc  KentlmenU.  The  Nfsto  BulldluK  with 
tta  Intmaltn;  e:xhlbttii  showii  what  pn)i;refiii  haa  been  mode  by  tno  ratv  In  thirty 
yoftnaDd  eietus  strong  hopes  for  the  future.  The  special  work  displayed  by  the 
aeboolaof  Hampton  ana  Tuskegec  received  honorable  recognition  from  the  Jury  of 
avartla. 
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ing  fact  that  the  schools  for  the  negroes  do  not  enoonnter 
prejndices  which  were  too  oommon  a  few  years  ago.  In  fi 
there  may  almost  be  said  to  be  ooming  a  time  when  soon  th 
will  be  a  sustaining  public  opinion.  The  stmggle  of  man 
throw  off  fetters  and  rise  into  trae  nuuihood  and  save  sools  fr 
bondage  is  a  most  instructive  and  thrilling  speotaoley  awaken 
sympathetic  enthusiasm  on  the  2>art  of  all  who  love  what 
noble.  ^ 
-^  J.  L.  M.  CUHi 
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BV  JAMES  A.   QUARLE8,    LL.D. 


AMAJf'S  credit  depends  on  what  the  creditor  thinks  of  his 
honesty  and  ability  to  pay.  This  simple  statement  needs 
to  be  carefully  noted.  A  man^s  credit  is  not  what  he  himself 
thinks  of  his  willingness  and  power  to  pay.  He  may  be  sure  of 
hisown  sincerity  ;  he  may  be  confident  that  his  affairs  are  in  a 
good  state,  or  that  his  bosiness  is  likely  to  prove  proeperoos, 
a&d  yet  the  bank  may  refose  him  a  loan,  or  decline  to  renew  his 
note. 

Moreover,  a  man's  credit  does  not  depend  on  his  real  honesty 
and  ability  to  pay.  There  are  occasions  when  true  and  solid 
men  are  unable  to  get  credit,  because  they  are  not  known  to  the 
creditor.  Let  the  most  reliable  man  in  the  country  present  him- 
Mlf  to  a  bank  where  he  is  unknown,  and  ask  for  a  loan  of  one 
thooaand  dollars,  and  he  will  be  at  once  refused.  On  the  other 
hud,  scores  of  cases  occur  in  which  men  without  integrity  and 
vithout  means  are  readily  accommodated,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  of  their  creditors. 

We  repeat  then  that  a  man's  credit  depends  on  the  opinion 
which  his  creditor  has  of  him.  He  may  be  worthless  in  char- 
acter and  in  resources,  and  yet  receive  credit  if  the  bank  thinks 
faim  worthy.  He  may  be  as  honest  and  as  solid  as  a  gold  eagle, 
and  yet  fail  of  credit  if  the  bank  thinks  him  iinroliable. 

The  same  simple  principles  apply  to  commnnities  and  to 
nations  ;  a  people^s  credit  depends  on  what  their  creditors  think 
of  them  ;  not  on  what  they  think  of  themselves,  nor  even  on 
what  they  really  are  and  have. 

We  are  a  debtor  nation  ;  there  is  floating  to-day  probably  an 
■ggrogate  of  three  billions  of  our  paper.  This  includes  national, 
8tAt6y  municipal,  corporation,  and  private  debts.  Our  federal 
government  owes  one  half  of  this  immense  sum;  evidenced  by 
its  bonds  and  treasury  notes. 
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Our  creditors  are  partly  oar  own  citizens  and  partly  for- 
eigners. Oar  home  creditors  are  foand  chiefly  in  the  East  and 
in  the  cities }  the  foreign  live  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France. 

What  do  cor  creditors  think  of  nst  This  seems  to  be  clearly 
shown  by  several  facts.  The  financial  depression  of  1893  still 
hangs  like  a  pall  of  gloom  over  as.  Bradstreet's  and  Dan's 
agencies  both  report  business  ansatisfactory.  The  stock  market 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Foreigners  are  refusing  oar  investments 
and  selling  their  United  States  securities.  The  oatfiow  of  gold 
to  Europe  eontinnes.  Onr  government  is  forced  to  borrow 
in  order  to  maintain  its  gold  reserve,  and  at  rates  showing  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  its  credit.  Manifestly  onr  creditors  think  that 
we  are  not  gilt-edge. 

Why  are  our  creditors  caatioos  and  doubtful  1  Let  ns  first 
glance  at  our  political  state.  It  is  probable  that  a  mf^ority  of 
onr  home  creditors  affiliate  with  the  Republioan  party,  and  so 
we  might  think  that  the  origin  of  their  distrust  is  a  lack  of  coa- 
fidence  in  their  political  adversaries,  the  Democrats.  That  this^ 
however,  does  not  account  for  the  uneasiness  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  have  overwhelmingly  defeated  their 
opponents  in  the  elections  of  the  past  three  years,  and  are  now 
morally  certain  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  government  for  years  to  come.  If,  therefore, 
distrust  of  the  Democrats  were  the  cause,  the  sure  evidenoee  of 
the  clearing  of  the  skies  would  be  manifest ;  as  the  Democrats 
are  now  powerless  for  good  or  ill.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
business  is  still  reported  unsatisfactory,  and  the  draining  of  the 
treasury's  gold  continues. 

The  creditors  have  cause  enongh  to  doubt  the  Democrats ;  for 
they  have  shown  themselves  incompvetent  to  rule,  their  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  are  a  rope  of  sand ;  they  are  hopelessly 
divided  on  both  money  aud  the  tariff,  and  the  man  whom  their 
national  conventions  of  the  last  twelve  years  have  chosen  as  their 
leader  their  local  bosses  and  political  bummers  have  mercilessly 
knifed.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  country  has  repudiated 
the  party  with  disgust. 
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Bat  the  creditors  have  eqaal  cause  to  donbt  the  Republicans, 
whose  fiaaucial  leaders  have  brought  us  to  our  present  condition; 
who  formulated  and  passed  and  judicially  and  leg:islatively  con- 
firmed the  legal  tender  treasury  note  act;  one  of  whose 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  Allisou,  joined  with  Bland  in 
opening  the  flood-gates  of  silver  ;  whose  financial  idol,  Sherman, 
framed,  and  whose  last  president  signed,  the  silver  bullion  act ; 
who  politically  own  the  free  silver  mining  states  of  the  West ; 
one  of  whose  New  Eogland  senators  has  already  introduced  a 
free  silver  coinage  bill ;  and  one  of  whose  reputed  candidates  for 
the  presidency  has  dared  to  come  oat  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
a  sound  currency.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  creditors  dis- 
trust the  Kepnblicaus. 

The  tariff  is  not  the  cause  of  the  distrust :  for  the  creditors,  as 
Bach,  do  not  care  for  the  tariff;  the  trouble  began  under  the 
McKinley  Act,  it  continued  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  it  con- 
tionee  now  that  the  McKinley  party  is  again  triumphant;  the 
Wilson  Act  has  prodnced  more  revenue  with  less  taxation  than 
did  its  high  tariff  predecessor. 

Onr  creditors  are  financiers,  and  are  therefore  moved  by 
financial  considerations.  Moreover,  they  are  financiers  of  a 
definite  school  of  thought.  There  may  be  said  to  be  three  finan- 
cial schools,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  The  lowest  holds  the 
populistic  idea  of  fiat  money  ;  the  next,  the  free  silver  scheme  ; 
and  the  highest,  the  single  gold  standard  doctrine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  creditors,  with  rare  exceptions,  belong  to  the  gold 
standard  school.  This  is  true  of  those  who  are  our  fellow- 
citizens^  and  it  is  more  universally  true  of  our  foreign  creditors 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

If  this  is  a  fact,  and  no  one  will  qnestion  it,  then  it  matters 
not  whether  our  creditors  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  financial 
theory,  so  long  as  they  hold  to  that  theory  they  will  be  con- 
trolled by  it.  The  gold  standard  may  be  wrong,  and  the  free 
silver  or  the  fiat  money  view  may  t>e  correct ;  nevertheless,  our 
gold-bng  creditors  look  at  us  through  their  gold-rimmed  glasses 
and  estimate  us  accordingly. 

Moreover,  the  creditors  of  the  civilized  world  are  gold  men  ; 
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even  free  silver  magnates,  snoh  as  Senator  Stewart  and  Qovernor 
Altgeldf  are  said  to  draw  their  bills  reoeivable  on  the  gold 
standard.  So  that,  should  we  wish  to  tranafer  our  three  billions 
of  credit  from  the  gold-bngs  to  the  silver  or  the  fiat  men,  we 
conld  not  do  it  We  are  forced,  right  or  wrong,  willing  or 
nnwilling,  to  be  measured  by  the  gold  standard.  If  we  measnre 
well  by  it,  we  have  credit,  we  can  borrow  on  good  terms,  credi- 
tors will  be  glad  to  get  and  keep  our  paper.  If  we  measure 
ill  by  it,  oar  credit  enfiers,  we  borrow  on  bad  terms,  creditors 
will  be  slow  to  take  and  willing  to  get  rid  of  our  paper. 

All  this  seems  as  clear  as  the  sun  ;  let  ns  then  test  ourselves 
by  the  gold  standard  and  see  how  we  measure.  According  to 
the  latest  information,  obtained  by  our  Treasury  Department 
and  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  mint,  our 
country  has  too  little  gold.  Of  our  total  circulation,  $1,C60,- 
400,000,  only  $618,100,000  are  gold,  about  37  per  cent  The 
insufficiency  of  this  as  a  basis  for  our  money  will  be  better  seen 
by  comparison  with  others  in  the  following  table  (United  States 
figures  are  for  November  1,  1895,  all  others  January  1,  1895)  : 
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IJnitecl  States  . 
The  world  .  .  . 
Europe  .   .   .   . 

France 

Germanv  .  .  . 
Great  BrlUiu  . 
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In  the  judgment  of  our  gold  standard  creditors  we  have  too 
mneh  silver,  as  this  table  will  show : 


Uiiitetl  States 
The  world.  . 
France.  .  .  . 
Europe  .  .  . 
Germany  .  . 
Gn^at  Krituln 


Oold. 
S    OIH.IOO.OOO 
4,0.SO,8O0,O(X> 

S.V),()0O,(R)O 

3,072,4<H),0f»0 

B26,0(X),00U 

580,000,000 


Stiver. 

$    0li5,*«K),0O0 
4,07O,-S(»O,OO0 

l,410,4W,OW> 
215,UO(>,000 

Ii5.om),ooo 


It  will  be  equally  apparent  that  we  have  too  much  uncovered 
paper: 

Gold.  Pttfirr. 

Unite<l  Htates  .   .   .  ?   618,IO<I,000  $   41«,7t»0.W)O 

The  world.   .    .        .    4,080,. S0(),00rt  2,4nH.lKX»,0{M> 

Europe 3,072,400,000  1,42.'^,(MK>,OOo 

Gr«at  Britain  .   .   .       .5«0,00(>,000  113.4<k».0(I0 

Germany «25,0OO,OOO  r>0,400,000 

France S50,0t*(>,0r>0  32,100,000 
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These  facts  show  that  ve  have  a  lees  percentage  of  gold  and 
a  greater  percentage  of  silver  and  anoovered  paper  than  has 
the  entire  world,  the  whole  of  Eorope,  or  any  one  of  the  three 
countries  where  our  foreign  creditors  live.  We  cannot  think  it 
Btrange  that  the  financiers  of  Europe^  and  especially  those  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  look  npon  us  with  distrust, 
and  are  disposed  to  realize  on  their  American  debts,  are  shy  of 
American  investments,  and  call  for  gold  in  the  settlement  of 
commercial  balances. 

Perhaps  we  should  stop  here,  and  let  this  paper  have  the 
single  purpose  of  showing  why  oar  credit  is  not  good  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  creditors.  There  are,  however,  other  evils 
in  oar  monetary  condition  which  we  shall  briefly  present. 

In  our  present  system,  the  national  government  is  not  only 
reeponsible  for  its  own  issues  of  bonds  and  treasury  notes,  but  is 
also  the  security  for  the  paper  of  the  national  banks  and  for 
oar  vast  volume  of  silver  money.  It  is  pledged  by  law  to 
redeem  the  national  bank  issues  with  its  own  treasury  notes, 
and  being  equally  pledged  by  law  to  preserve  the  parity  of  gold 
and  silver,  it  is  compelled  for  this  purpose  to  redeem  the  silver 
bullion  notes  with  gold.  Every  greenback  treasury  note  ($346,- 
681,016),  every  Sherman  silver  bullion  note  ($139,683,280), 
every  national  bank  note  ($213,960,598),  and  every  currency 
certificate  ($48,735,000),  making  a  total  of  $748,959,894,  are 
virtually  sight  drafts  on  the  United  States  treasury  for  gold. 

Under  our  present  laws,  the  United  States  government  is  com- 
pelled to  redeem  in  gold  over  seven  hundred  millions  of  paper, 
and  yet  has  no  means  of  procuring  gold  except  the  buying  of  it 
with  bonds.  Every  dollar  of  its  revenue  can  be  paid  in  silver 
or  in  paper  ;  it  is  compelled  to  pay  in  gold,  bnt  none  of  its  dues 
can  be  collected  in  gold.  As  a  fact,  no  gold  is  paid  into  its 
treasury  on  imports  or  on  excises. 

Moreover,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  United  States  treasury  is 
compelled  to  furnish  all  the  gold  needed  to  settle  our  commercial 
balances.  A  debt  of  ten  millions  is  due  in  Europe,  no  cotton  or 
wheat  or  other  commercial  bills  can  be  bought  to  offset  it,  the 
gold  most  be  sent ;  the  banker  (whose  business  it  is  to  furnish 
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Buoh  exchangee),  instead  of  going  to  his  own  vaults  for  the  gold, 
draws  it  out  of  the  United  States  treasory.  The  banks  of  the 
country  conduct  the  foreign  exchangee,  so  long  as  they  can  be 
afifected  by  mere  bookkeeping,  but,  as  soon  as  gold  is  necessary, 
they  consider  the  United  States  treasury  the  only  foreign 
exchange  bank  in  the  land.  Oar  laws  allow  and  invite  them  to 
do  this. 

To  complete  the  fataous  absurdity  of  oar  system,  the  law 
forbids  the  United  States  treasury  to  cancel  its  notes  after  they 
have  been  redeemed  in  gold^  and  compels  it  to  issue  those 
redeemed  notes  again.  The  purpose  of  this  enactment  was  to 
prevent  a  contraction  of  the  currency  ;  but  surely  it  does  not 
contract  the  carrency  any  more  to  withhold  a  greenback  from 
circulation  than  to  withhold  any  other  kind  of  money.  If 
the  treasury  does  not  pay  out  greenbacks  for  its  expenses,  it 
must  use  some  other  form  of  currency. 

The  effect  of  this  law  is  to  make  our  greenbacks  the  endless 
chain  caps  of  an  elevator,  pumping  the  gold  out  of  the  United 
States  treasury  into  the  vaults  of  European  bankers.  Any  one 
so  disposed  can,  with  malicious  or  merely  humorous  intent, 
wreck  the  United  States  treasury  with  a  ten-dollar  greenback  \ 
nay,  with  ten  dollars  of  any  kind  of  money.  Let  him  begin 
with  a  ten-dollar  silver  certificate.  For  this  he  can  get  ten  silver 
dollars ;  for  the  ten  silver  dollars  some  one  will  give  him  a  ten- 
dollar  Bhermaa  silver  bullion  note.  This  he  can  exchange  with 
a  friend  for  a  ten-dollar  national  bank  note,  which  the  United 
States  treasury  must  redeem  with  a  ten-dollar  greenback.  He  is 
now  ready  for  business ;  this  one  little  cup  is  all  he  needs.  He 
is  the  chain  and  the  greenback  is  the  cap.  He  revolves 
the  chain  with  its  cap  to  the  United  States  treasury  and 
takes  out  ten  dollars  in  gold  \  the  chain  then  moves  to  a  bank, 
empties  its  gold,  and  gets  another  greenback  cap  in  place  of  it 
The  chain  rolls  round  to  the  treasury  again  and  scoops  up  ten 
dollars  more  in  gold  ;  moves  back  to  the  bank,  empties  the  gold, 
gets  another  greenback  cup,  and  so  on  and  on,  until  the  last  gold 
eagle  is  drawn  from  the  treasury. 

Thus  we  see  that  by  our  system  the  United  States  treasory  is 
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made  to  back  all  the  credit  money  of  the  country  with  its  gold^ 
and  to  furnish  all  the  gold  for  our  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  do  these  things  without  the  power  to  get  a  dollar  of 
gold  through  any  ordinary  channel  of  its  business.  It  is  de- 
prived of  power  and  loaded  with  responsibility. 

Another  evil  of  our  monetary  condition  is  the  inelasticity  of 
the  national  bank  issues ;  rather,  it  is  the  certainty  of  their  con- 
traction, when  the  expanding  business  of  the  country  requires 
increased  currency  to  facilitate  it.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  national  bank  notes  reached  a  maximum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  in  1882,  and  contracted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  millions  in  1800.  As  the  country  pros- 
pers, its  bonds  are  reduced,  its  outstanding  obligations  appreci- 
ate, and  the  banks  find  it  unprofitable  to  use  them  for  cir- 
culation. 

To  snm  up  the  evils,  they  are  too  little  gold,  too  much  silver 
and  paper,  government  banking,  and  an  improper  basis  for  our 
national  bank  issues. 

THE   REMEDY. 

We  have  not  yet  perhaps  fully  recognized  the  evil  in  too  Little 
gold,  too  much  silver  and  paper.  The  silverites  and  Populists 
vill  shiver  or  boil  when  it  is  declared  that  we  are  suffering  from 
an  undue  expansion  of  our  currency.  That  this  is  true,  how- 
ever, every  economist  will  see,  as  soon  as  a  few  facts  are  called 
to  his  attention.  Unquestionably  every  community  needs  less 
money  in  proportion  to  its  facilities  for  banking  and  intercom- 
munication. Unqaeetionably,  the  area  of  trade  is  becoming 
more  and  more  world  wide,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  equalizing  prices  gradually  throughout  the  realm  of  traffic. 
Unquestionably,  money,  like  other  values,  when  trade  is  free, 
flows  from  where  it  is  in  excess  to  where  it  is  in  deficiency. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  our  case.  The  United  States 
has  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  immense  advances  in  its  facil- 
ities for  banking  and  intercommunication.  London,  the  focal 
center  of  the  world's  business,  needs  and  uses  but  one  dollar  in  a 
hundred  for  its  exchanges ;  and  England,  the  greatest  commercial 
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nation  in  tbe  world,  has  the  smallest  amount  of  money  in  pro- 
portion to  its  business  of  any  country  on  the  earth.     In  1860,  we  ^ 
had  in  circulation  $435,407,252,  a  per  capita  of  f  13.85  ;  in  1879,  ■ 
at  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  we  had  $818,631,791,  a 
per  capita  of  $16,75 ;  December  1,  1893,  we  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  $1,726,994,290,  a  per  capita  of  $25.57;    December  1,  ^ 
1895,  the  volume  had  shrunk  to  $1,594,195,479,  a  per  capita  offl 
$22.61  ;  we  have  lost  ftom  circulation  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  in  the  last  two  years.     We  still  have  a  per  capita 
fifteen   per  cent  greater  than   Great  Britain,  thirty   per  cent 
greater  than  Germany,  and  an  aggregate  twenty-two  per  cent 
greater  than  France,  eighty  greater  than   Germany,  and  over 
one  hundred  per  cent  greater  than  England.     Manifestly  w& 
have  a  disproportionate  amount  of  currency.  ^M 

With  an  excess  of  money  our  prices  are  inflated.  This  is  not 
observed  so  long  as  general  business  is  prosperous ;  when,  bow- 
ever,  the  pinch  comes,  and  we  have  to  compete  in  the  world*a 
market  with  rival  producers,  whose  prices  are  not  fictitiously 
inflated,  then  we  go  to  the  wall  and  are  forced  to  yield  to  our 
competitors.  That  seems  our  condition  now ;  with  stores  of 
corn,  cotton,  and  wheat  unsold,  and  unsalable  at  our  prices  in  the^ 
markets  of  Europe. 

As  we  cannot  pay  for  our  foreign  purchases  in  our  own 
products  at  our  prices,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  them  in 
money.  As  neither  oar  silver  nor  oar  paper  is  current  ia>fl 
Europe,  or  in  London,  tbe  world's  clearing-hoase,  we  are  forced 
to  ship  our  gold,  the  only  recognized  money  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  order  to  meet  our  balances.  This  gold  the  banks  de-H 
dioe  to  farnish,  preferring  to  put  the  burden,  as  we  invite  them 
to  do,  on  the  United  States  treasury. 

Economic  laws  are  now  working  to  correct  inflation,  bat,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  must  suffer  in  the  recovery  from  our  debauch, 
our  mania  a  potu  from  the  silver  tank.  Our  legiBlation,  so  far  as 
this  evil  is  concerned,  is  now  as  it  should  be ;  we  are  making  no 
more  silver  dollars,  and  we  are  coining  all  the  gold  that  comes 
to  our  mints.  ^ 

The  next,  and  now  the  pressing,  evil  is  oar  government  being 
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forced  by  law  to  discharge  the  two  banking  fanotions  of  iasaing 
paper  money  and  mediating  foreign  exchanges.  Both  of  theee 
evils  may  be  corrected  by  the  retirement  of  the  treasury  notes ; 
because  these  are  the  paper  money  issued  and  are  the  means  by 
which  the  treasury  is  forced  to  furnish  gold  for  foreign  ex- 
changes. We  may  get  rid  of  them  by  the  plan  suggested  at  the 
late  banker's  convention  in  Atlanta,  or  by  the  plan  of  President 
Cleveland.  The  former  proposes  to  keep  the  objectionable 
treasury  notes  in  existence,  but  to  look  them  up  in  the  treasury 
vanlts  where  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  make  them  the  basis  for 
the  issue  in  their  stead  of  national  bank  notes.  This  plan  is 
recommended  by  its  providing  a  basis  for  our  bank  issues,  on 
which  the  government  pays  no  interest.  As  objections,  it  seems 
tainted  with  fiatism,  it  makes  the  bank  notes  inconvertibte  paper, 
and  leaves  the  treasury  notes  where  a  future  populistic  Congress 
may  call  them  forth  for  further  evil. 

President  Cleveland  propoees  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes 
vith  government  bonds,  and  then  destroy  the  notes.  (This  cuts 
off  the  mad  dog^s  tail  jnst  behind  the  ears  and  forever  disposes 
of  him.)  Their  place  as  money  is  to  be  supplied  by  national 
bank  notes,  based  on  government  bonds.  As  the  government  is 
not  a  bank  and  as  evil  has  arisen  ont  of  its  attempt  to  bank, 
dearly  it  should  withdraw  ^m  the  business  and  give  bonds  in- 
itead  of  paper  money  for  its  obligations.  Only  one  objection 
occors  to  this  plan,  and  that  is  the  objection  of  the  fiatists  ]  why 
pay  interest  on  the  government  debt,  when  treasury  notes  would 
do  as  well  f  The  answer  is  plain,  because  treasury  notes  have 
not  done  as  well.  Moreover,  these  very  treasury  notes,  though 
they  do  not  bear  interest  themselves,  have  recently  increased 
onr  bonded  debt  with  high-rate  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  over 
one  hondred  and  sixty  miilions  of  dollars ;  and  if  they  are  not 
retired,  are  likely  to  add  as  many  more. 

When  the  treasury  notes  are  disposed  of,  our  only  paper 
money,  besides  the  coin  certificates,  will  be  national  bank  notes, 
nnlesB  we  have  state  bank  currency.  Shall  we  have  itT  Sorely 
not,  for  every  reason.  No  man  sixty  years  of  age,  a  resident  of 
this  oonntry,   will  wish  again  to  be  plagued  with  these  pests ; 
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some  of  which  were  indeed  as  good  as  gold,  bat  moet  of  which 
were  aa  bad  and  baaeleas  as  fiat  money.  We  cannot  have  a 
nniform,  universally  recognized,  and  certainly  secure  paper 
money  under  state  laws.  What  kind  of  paper  money  would 
Stewart  and  Wolcott,  and  Peffer  and  Bland  and  Altgeld  and 
company  issue!  ^| 

The  arguments  for  state  banks  are  merely  specious.  It  is  said 
that  we  want  a  local  currency  for  local  use.  The  only  truth  in 
this  is,  that  local  banks  of  deposit,  discount,  and  e3:change  are 
needed  for  local  purposes ;  but  local  banks  of  issue  are  not. 
Are  the  tea,  cofifee,  sugar,  cottons,  woolens,  etc.,  we  need  pro- 
duced in  every  local  commanity  where  osedf  Are  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  and  treasury  notes  minted  or  issued  in  all  the  local 
communities  where  they  are  used  f  Are  the  national  bank  notes 
confined  in  their  circulation  to  the  place  of  their  nativity!  h 

Moreover,  why  may  not  banks  under  a  national  law  be  local,  a9  V 
well  as  those  organized  under  state  laws!  The  national  authority 
extends  over  every  state  aod  over  the  territories  as  well,  so  that 
every  community  which  wishes  a  bank  of  issne  under  a  national 
charter  can  have  one  by  complying  with  the  common  regulations 
required  of  all.  ^| 

There  is  only  one  reason  which  would  make  state  bank  notes 
more  local  in  their  circulation  than  those  of  national  banks,  and 
that  is  their  doubtful  credit.  This  rednoes  the  argument  forfl 
local  state  banks  to  a  plea  for  banks  whose  issues  would  not  cir- 
culate beyond  their  own  restricted  territory,  because  of  their 
lack  of  credit.  This  places  the  advocacy  of  state  banks  on  the 
same  ground  as  that  which  underlies  free  silver  and  fiat  money  ; 
a  wild  cry  for  more  currency,  and  the  poorer  the  better. 

The  new  paper  then,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  treasury 
notes,  most  be  the  issue  of  banks  organized  under  the  common, 
national  law  of  the  land.  This  alone  will  insnre  their  uniformity, 
reliability,  and  universal  circulation.  The  problem  will  be  to 
provide  a  plan  which  will  combine  perfect  security  with 
elasticity.  Our  present  national  banking  system  is  safe  but  nolfl 
elastic.  What  is  known  as  the  Baltimore  Plan  would  remedy 
this  defect  in  the  system,  by  providing  for  an  emergency  circula- 
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tion,  like  the  dearing-honse  oertifioates  issaed  in  1893,  which 
would  be  retired  as  soon  as  the  strain  was  over,  because  of  the 
tar  placed  upon  it  by  the  law. 

If  OUT  new  Oongress  will  rise  above  the  plane  of  low  partisan- 
ism  to  the  height  of  intelligent  patriotism,  and  enact  a  law 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  all  the  treasury  notes  by  the 
isBne  of  low  interest  bonds  in  their  place,  and  substituting  for 
them  as  currency  bank  notes  issued  under  national  authority, 
with  conditions  insuring  their  security  and  elasticity,  our  finan- 
cial sky  would  elear,  our  credit  would  be  restored,  and  prosperity 
would  again  bless  the  land. 

James  A.  Quasles. 
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ON  the  26th  day  of  June,  1895,  Gorernor  Daniel  H.  Haatings 
of  Pennsylvania  set  his  hand  and  approval  to  an  act  of 
asBembly,  authorizing  the  erection  of  workhonaes  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  commonwealth.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are 
substantially  as  follows : 

lb  declares  that  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  county  commiBsioners  of 
any  county  of  this  commonwealth,  having  first  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  two  consecutive  grand  juries  and  of  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  such  county^  to  establish  a  workhouse. 

Such  workhouse  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  they  are  empowered  to  make  such  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  its  government. 

They  are  authorized  to  use  land  alreatly  held  for  county  pur- 
posee,  or  to  purchase  lauda  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  and  to  re- 
pair or  erect  buildings. 

In  case  of  such  erection  or  purchase,  the  county  oommissioners 
shall  transfer  from  the  county  jail  to  the  said  workhouse  all  per- 
sona having  more  than  ten  days  to  serve,  who  shall  have  been 
committed  for  vagrancy,  drunkennees,  or  disorderly  conduct, 
and  also  such  other  persons  as  the  Court  of  Quarter  Seesiona  of 
such  county  may  direct  to  be  so  transferred ;  and  thereafter, 
when  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted  in  said  court  of 
any  offense,  the  punishment  whereof^  by  existing  laws,  is  or  may 
be  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  said  court  may  either  sen- 
tence to  said  jail  or  workhouse  all  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
dnmkenuees,  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  of  any  other  offense  for 
which  they  may  now  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  there  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  treated  as  provided  for  la 
this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  workhouse. 
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An  important  featare  of  the  act  is,  that  any  magistrate  of  the 
county,  inclading  all  josticeB  of  the  peace  in  any  city,  borongh, 
or  township,  may  commit  vagrants  to  snoh  workhonse  for  a 
period  of  not  lees  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months, 
and  any  person  convicted  of  drnnkenness  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days ;  with  the  provision  that  if  the  sentence  shall 
be  for  less  than  ten  days  the  party  shall  be  committed  to  the 
oonnty  jail  instead  of  the  workhonse,  and  that  on  a  second  con- 
viction for  any  of  these  causes  the  parties  respectively  may  be 
sentenced  for  double  the  time  of  their  former  commitment 

Ever>'  person  committed  to  the  workhouse,  either  by  the  Court 
of  Qaarter  Sessions  or  by  justices  and  magistrates,  shall,  nnlem 
disqualified  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  kept  at  some  useful 
employment,   such  as  may  be  suited  to  his  or  her  age  and 
capacity,  and  such  as  shall  be  most  profitable  to  the  institution 
uid  tend  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  party  j  and  if  any 
pexson  shall  refuse  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him  or  her, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  other  acts  of  insubordination,  it  shall  be  the 
daty  of  the  superintendent  to  punish  such  person  by  close  con- 
finement on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  only,  or  in  such  other 
laaaner  as  the  rules  and  regulations  hereinbefore  provided  may 
prescribe,  of  which  refusal  and  punishment  the  superintendent 
ihall  keep  a  record  and  report  to  the  county  commissioners.     It 
lA  also  required  that  a  separate  apartment  in   said  workhouse 
shall  be  provided  for  habitaal  drunkards. 

The  commissioners  of  the  several  oonnties  are  by  the  same  act 
iQthorized  to  issue  bonds  upon  the  credit  of  the  county  for  the 
pucfaaae  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings,  and  to  levy  a  tax  to 
pfty  interest  and  face  of  the  bonds. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substantial  and  important  part  of  the  act 
recently  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  by  the 
governor  made  a  law. 

The  question  is  being  asked  more  and  more  frequently,  by 
those  who  have  given  any  attention  whatever  to  the  subject  of 
prisons  and  prison  discipline,  whether  the  reformatory  system  is 
not  a  great  step  in  advance  over  the  system  of  mere  incarcera- 
tion so  long  followed  in  this  country. 
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Idleness  breeds  crime.     It  never  prevents  it.     Shall  those  who 
have  been  committed  to  jails  and  prisons,  especially  those  who 
are  gailty  of  the  lesser  grades  of  oflfense,  be  simply  punished,  or^t 
shall  they  be  reformed  T 

Shall  the  state  set  before  those  ^ho  are  committed  for  the 
infraction  of  its  laws  the  good  example  and  wholesome  lesson  of 
industry,  or  shall  it  allow  the  imprisoned  inmates,  through  idie- 
nees,  to  be  turned  oat  upon  the  world  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence — worse  and  more  depraved,  rather  than  better  Y 

Work  is  discipline,  We  are  all  sentenced  to  work.  From 
that  early  time  when  God  said,  *'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thon  eat  bread/'  there  has  never  come  to  a  sober-minded  citizen 
a  single  day  in  which  there  is  not  work,  and  which  is  not 
crowded  with  duties.  ^M 

From  having  sustained  an  of&cial  relation  to  the  govern  ment^^ 
of  my  own  city  for  the  past  six  years,  my  observation  is  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  offenders  who  are  committed  over 
and  over  again  to  the  jail  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct, 
and  vagrancy,  to  whom  confinement  in  the  jail  is  no  punishment 
at  all.  I  refer  to  a  class  of  idle  loafers  to  whom  wholesome, 
well-directed  labor  would  be  something  of  a  punishment^  and  at 
the  same  time  most  excellent  discipline,  compelling  them  to 
acquire  the  industry  which  would  be  a  practical  benefit  to  them 
on  being  released.  ^P 

In  the  old  days  public  punishment  appears  to  have  had  bnt 
one  object,  and  that  to  terrify  and  deter  through  torture.  The 
cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  prison  hoases  were  almost  past 
belief.  But  under  our  modern  civilization,  thumb-screwSi 
ponderous  irons,  merciless  scourgings,  nndergronnd  dungeons, 
and  chaining  to  dead  bodies  have  given  place  to  a  far  differen 
system. 

I  believe  that  all  punishment,  especially  the  punishment  of 
crimes  of  the  lesser  grade,  such  as  are  for  prisoners  who  are 
kept  within  our  own  counties,  should  be  conducted  mainly  with 
the  view  of  reforming  the  offenders.  Thecniprit  is  the  patient 
The  Judge  who  consigns  him  to  punishment  stands  as  the 
parent,   guardian,    or   master.     The  malady  is   chronic  rather 
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than  acate,  bat  the  treatment  onght  to  be  regulated  by  princi- 
ples carried  on  under  a  certain  system  and  administered  with,  a 
firm  and  unflinching  hand. 

Keeping  persona  merely  as  boarders  Is  becoming  exceedingly 
expensive.  Each  year  the  demands  of  our  charitable  and  penal 
iostitations  grow  more  argent  and  numerous  upon  the  public 
treasury,  as  well  as  upon  private  benevolence. 

Our  beet  people  seem  to  devote  more  time  to  the  relief  of  the 
present  distress  without  consideration  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
dace  the  growing  evils,  while  oar  law-makers  occupy  them- 
selves more  with  projects  for  increasing  revenues  by  taxation, 
in  order  to  provide  larger  sums  to  pour  into  public  sieves,  than 
with  the  study  of  measures  for  stopping  the  leaks  in  our  social 
economy. 

According  to  Mr.  Boiea,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Prison  Association,  in  his  work  on  "Prisoners  and 
Paupers,''  the  coet  of  county  jails  in  Pennsylvania  alone  was 
$372,290  for  1880,  and  $723,013  for  1890,  an  increase  of  94.2  per 
cent,  and  there  was  expended  in  support  of  all  classes,  includ- 
ing hospitals,  homes,  etc.,  in  1880,  $4,480,351,  and  in  1890, 
$9,511,970,  an  increase  of  110.9  per  cent  for  a  single  decade. 
This  indicates  an  alarming  and  unnatural  increase  in  the  number 
of  criminals  and  all  other  wards  supported  at  public  expense. 

Oar  state  institutions  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  on 
aoooant  of  this  rapid  increase.  The  coet  of  the  county  jaila 
has  multiplied  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  in 
population. 

If  relief  is  to  come,  as  it  sorely  must,  if  we  are  to  make 
public  burdens  lighter  rather  than  heavier,  it  must  come  from 
some  intelligent  effort,  calculated  to  remove  the  cause  and  cure 
the  dfaeases  which  afflict  society,  rather  than  by  a  lavish 
extravagance  of  appropriations  wrenched  from  other  sources. 
lodiscriminate  public  charity  nourishes  and  cultivates  public 
pauperism  just  as  certainly  as  indiaoriminate  private  charity 
increases  beggary  and  want 

The  modern  county  jail  is  a  hot-bed  of  crime.  I  repeat  that 
the  indiscriminate  mingling  of  persona  of  every  age,  aez,  and 
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with  the  life  of  idleness  allowed  and  carried  on  in  oar' 
ooanty  JailB,  together  with  unrestricted  visitation  by  outside 
frieods,  and  the  supply  of  depraved  papers,  literature,  cardSi 
tobacco^  and  sometimes  liquor — in  short,  the  utter  absenoe  of  all 
reformatory  influences  and  a  prevalence  of  every  means  of  cor* 
ruption — must  result  and  does  result  in  confirming  all  the 
inmates  in  a  criminal  course  of  life.  ^ 

The  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  an  outline  of  which  is^ 
given  in  the  opening  of  this  article,  provides  that  every  person 
committed  to  the  workhonse  shall  be  kept  at  some  useful  employ- 
ment. ^1 

The  great  merit  of  the  workhouse  system  seems  to  be  the  skilf 
acquired  in  trades  and  handicraft  by  so  many  otherwise  idle  and 
nselees  hands.  Convict  mechanics  are  rarely  found  ready-made. 
The  statistics  of  the  results  of  the  workhouse  system  show 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  cases  where  the  prisoner,  during 
the  term  of  sentence,  has  been  taught  a  useful  occupation  and 
has  followed  it  industriously  after  his  discharge.  f 

The  English  statistics  show  where  the  system  has  been  fol-^ 
lowed  for  years  that  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
convicts  employed  at  useful  trades  learned  them  while  in  prison. 

The  system  which  county  workhouses  would  inaugurate  is  not 
an  untried  one.  The  annual  reports  from  the  Huntingdon  Re- 
formatory and  the  state  institution  at  Elmlra,  Kew  York,  both 
speak  volumes  for  their  success ;  they  show  that  the  coat  of 
keeping  criminals  has  been  largely  decreased  by  systematic  and 
thorough  supervision,  together  with  the  avails  of  the  workshop 
and  forge  and  other  departments  of  industry  fostered  therein  jfl 
but,  better  than  all,  and  what  speaks  loudest  for  the  success  of 
the  system,  is  the  long  list  of  those  who,  formerly  crlminalay  ^ 
have  become  sober,  industrious,  law-abiding  citizens.  ^ 

It  is  asserted  by  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
question,  among  others  the  Honorable  Eugene  Smith,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  in  a  paper 
recently  read  on  the  evils  of  sheriffs'  management,  that  if  all  the 
convicts  now  herded  in  the  county  jails  were  placed  in  reforma- 
tories and  workhouses  under  proper  management,  that  eighty 
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per  cent  of  them  would  be  so  trained  as  to  lead  a  life  of  honest 
Belf-support.  As  to  the  economic  gain  to  property  and  tax- 
payers, the  statement  is  made,  which  appears  at  first  somewhat 
startling,  bat  which  can  be  folly  vindicated  by  positive  figures  at 
command,  that  the  saving  to  the  community  computed  in  actual 
money,  resulting  from  reclaiming  eighty  per  cent  of  oar  jail 
oonvictB,  woald  be  sufficient  in  a  single  year  to  rebuild  all  the 
county  jails  in  the  United  States. 

Bat  the  objection  is  made  that  the  expense  of  sach  an  iustitu- 
tion  would  be  too  great  for  one  county  to  bear.  If  we  are 
short-sighted,  and  look  only  at  this  matter  through  a  few  short 
yean,  this  may  be  true.  But  what  is  best,  is  that  which  will 
gradoally  improve  the  condition  of  the  criminal  class,  and  in 
that  way  stop  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
jails  and  prisons. 

Whether  it  is  expedient  for  counties  immediately  to  erect 
▼orkhonses  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  commissioners, 
assisted  by  grand  jurors  and  courts,  after  viewing  all  the  facts, 
each  as  expenses,  available  funds,  tax  levies,  and  especially  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  community. 

What  would  be  a  moderate  cost  per  capita  for  maintaining 
prisoners  in  one  county  might  be  either  cheap  or  exorbitant  in 
another,  so  much  depends  on  local  anrroundings  and  economic 
management.  Kor  let  any  one  flatter  himself  that  a  perfect 
system  of  prison  management  can  be  at  onoe  adopted  in  this 
country  by  abandoning  the  jail  system,  except  as  a  place  for  de- 
tention, or  that  workhouses  can  be  immediately  erected  and  our 
law-breakers  and  vicious  characters  immediately  transformed 
into  skilful  mechanics  and  law-abiding  citizens ;  but  the  state- 
ment already  made  can  be  emphasized  and  here  reiterated,  that 
idienees  and  careless  treatment  of  those  committed  to  prison  are 
wrong  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  make  the  prisoner  a 
worse  citizen  at  his  release  than  when  he  was  sentenced.  The 
gain  to  the  county  or  to  the  institution  is  a  small  and  inconsid- 
erable item,  but  the  gain  to  society,  in  teaching  men  who  have 
been  warring  against  it  and  against  themselves,  to  become  regu- 
lar in  habits,  proficient  if  not  skilled  in  labor,  and  fit  to  go  in 
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harmony  with  the  world  at  large,  rather  than  to  fly  in  ite  faoe^ 
worth  all  the  effort  made,  and  is  a  result  more  far-reachiog  ia^ 
itB  effeotB  than  the  mere  saving  of  dollars  and  cents.  f 

In  sheer  defense  we  mast  do  something  other  than  what  we 
are  doing.  If  a  single  county  cannot  afford  to  erect  a  work- 
house, let  the  law  be  so  amended  that  two  or  more  counties  may 
join  in  the  project  Pauperism  and  crime  are  becoming  an 
enormous  burden  and  drag  upon  our  public  prosperity.  Neither 
patriot  nor  philanthropist,  Christian,  pagan,  capitalist,  nor 
wage-worker  can  afford  to  ignore  the  subject.  The  task  is  full 
of  promise,  rather  than  hopeless.  The  tendency  and  spirit  of 
the  time  are  toward  that  legislation  and  action  which  would  re- 
form rather  than  simply  punish.  Pnuiahment  may  be  all  the 
offender  deserves^  but  society  and  the  body  politic  deserve  and 
are  entitled  to  more,  and  our  highest  duty  is  to  society  and 

the  state. 

Abthus  K  Bates, 


NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  MUNICIPAL  METHODS 


BY  HON.  J.    H.   WAIjKBR,    LL.D. 


WHii^^  a  system  is  ineffioient  and  wasteful,  it  ia  in  that  de- 
gree,  necessarily,  essentially  oorrapt^  and  when  a  serr- 
ioe  ia  anneceesarily  a  poor  service,  it  is  a  dishonest  or  oorrapt 
eerrice.  There  is  not  a  bosiness  man  who  does  not  know  that 
any  private  enterprise  would  have  been  made  bankrupt  a  score 
of  times  in  the  last  forty  years  under  such  management  as  pre- 
vails in  city  business.  An  entire  separation  of  the  authority  to 
decide  on  what  work  is  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  the  work,  and 
the  approval  of  the  work  after  being  done,  is  fundamental  to 
good  government  In  order  to  this,  a  large  legislative  body  is 
abeolately  necessary.  The  will  or  sense  of  the  people — the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  in  their  own  government — cannot  be 
had  except  in  a  large  legislative  body ;  neither  can  it  be  had 
unlesB  its  members  are  elected  on  a  general  ticket  rather  than 
aingly.  Elect  ten  persons  on  a  general  ticket,  and  each  party 
will  be  obliged  to  put  on  the  ticket  persons  representing  ten 
classes  in  its  constituency,  in  age,  in  occupation,  in  organization, 
and  in  opinion,  or  the  ticket  representing  a  class  or  only  a  few 
will  surely  meet  defeat  That  is  the  only  way  all  classes  can  be 
represented.  A  small  legislative  body  necessarily  and  inevitably 
abaorbs  in  iteelf  the  executive  and  judicial  powers. 

I  cannot  here  give  the  details  of  what  a  city  charter  should  be, 
but  I  will  only  say  it  should  provide  for  absolute  and  complete 
local  self-government,  limited  only  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state.  It  should  provide  for  a  large  legislative  body,  and 
how  that  body  should  be  constituted. 

For  instance  :  In  a  city  as  large  as  my  own*  elect  each  year 
a  mayor,  with  powers  corresponding  to  those  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  having  the  veto  power,  not  only  over  each  act,  but 
also  to  veto  any  item  in  an  act. 

•  Woroenier,  Mam.,  100.000  InhabliAiiu. 
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2d.  Elect  fire  aldermen  each  year  in  each  of  the  nine  warda, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  on  a  general  ticket,  and  five  alder- 
men-at-large,  each  for  three  years,  on  a  general  ticket^  making 
a  total  of  150  aldermen.  M 

3d.     Elect  ten  members  of  the  common  oonnoil  each  year  in  ^ 
each  of  the  nine  wards,   for  three  years,  on  a  general  ticket, 
making  a  total  of  270  cooncilmen.  f 

This  plan  would  give  desirable,  trne,  and  consistent  minority 
representation. 

4th.  Prohibit  any  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  or  of  the 
common  council  from  having  any  control  over  or  in  any  way  in- 
terfering  with  any  work  being  done  by  or  for  the  city  ;  provided, 
however,  that  this  provision  shall  not  hinder  any  committee  of 
the  city  ooancil,  or  of  either  branch  of  it,  from  taking  part  in 
any  investigation  into  any  transaction  in  which  any  person  em- 
ployed by  the  city  was  or  is  engaged,  or  from  doing  any  work  or 
furnishing  any  supplies  to  the  city  as  a  bidder  under  any  public 
advertisement  for  work  or  for  supplies  ordered  by  the  oityH 
oonncil.  ^ 

5th.  That  those  persons  now  clothed  with  any  power,  by  any 
authority  whatsoever,  by  any  existing  law  or  act  of  any  city 
official,  shall  not  be  curtailed  in  their  powers  or  duty  excepting 
as  is  now  provided,  until  the  city  conncil  shall  devolve  snch 
duty  on  some  other  body  or  individual. 

This,  in  substance,  is  all  the  charter  we  need.  We  can  govern 
ourselves  without  interference  from  anybody,  so  we  do  not  act 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Give  ns  this  system  and  we  shall  have  a  legitimate  minority 
representation.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  minority  can  put 
its  beet  men  into  their  legitimate  place. 

This  system,  in  its  working,  would  give  the  city  the  services 
of  its  sons  in  the  years  of  their  highest  ideals  and  aspirations, 
their  purest  patriotism  and  subllmest  courage.  They  would  at 
that  time  have  a  chance  to  serve  the  city  they  love.  How  the 
memory  of  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  I  entered  upon 
my  duty  in  the  city  oonnoil,  to  which  I  was  elected  in  my 
twenty-third  year,  comes  back  to  me  !    Give  the  young  men  a 
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chance  I  Then  we  shall  know  whom  of  them  to  call  to  the 
broader  field  of  state  and  national  councils. 

At  least  ten  of  the  270  men  will  be  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  over  fifty  will  be  under  thirty,  and  they  will  not  be  the 
least  useful  part  of  the  ooancll. 

The  one  and  only  disgrace  that  has  come  to  any  political  unit 
in  Massachuaetta  has  been  in  her  cities.  How  many  of  us  have 
gone  over  the  list  of  discredited  city  governments  f  Oar  fathers 
constituted  large  legislative  bodies  iu  MaasachusettB,  and  there 
was  no  one  thing  they  more  teoacioufily  insisted  upoa  than  that 
the  three  functions,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  should 
DOt  be  vested  in  them  ;  but  each  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
different  bodies  of  individuals.  The  whole  body  of  experience 
in  democratic  government,  without  an  exception,  proves  that 
accoontability,  efficiency,  and  economy  cannot  possibly  be 
secured  in  any  other  way.  The  organization  of  our  city  govern- 
ments thoroughly  violates  this  principle. 

I  repeat,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  distinct,  coa- 
spicnoos,  and  sole  responsibility,  of  the  responsible  executor  of 
work,  is  the  only  condition  under  which  prompt,  cheap,  and 
efficient  service  can  be  secured.  The  mixing  of  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  action  and  responsibility,  as  is  now  done  In 
our  city  government,  makes  it  impossible  to  "fix"  responsibil- 
ity, for  resulta,  on  any  individual.  It  permits,  invites,  and  then 
conceals  and  protects,  incompetency,  neglect,  and  positive  ^nd. 
It  is  onr  duty  now  to  correct  our  system,  so  that  what  has  been 
true  hitherto  shall  be  true  in  the  future,  and  before  disgrace 
oomea  upon  us. 

We  most  remember  that  success  in  enterprises  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  individual  ability  and  industry  as  upon  sys- 
tematizing work,  and  the  making  it  impossible  for  the  persons 
executing  the  work  to  evade  responsibility  for  failures. 

Look  at  the  great  Washburn  &  Moen  works  ;  how  long  would 
they  run  if  their  management  depended  on  the  general  ability  of 
one  man  alone  T  But  the  system  is  such  that  the  head  of  the 
concern  can  touch  a  wire  that  pubs  him  in  contact  instantly  with 
any  department  and  any  employee ;    if  even    the    humblest 
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worker  goes  wrong,  he  toacbes  a  wire  that  commaQicates  it  at 
once  to  the  head,  and  either  he  immediately  corrects  his  error  or^_ 
he  loses  his  job.  ^| 

Extensive  business  enterprises  are  not  sncceesfol,  primarily, 
because  of  conspicaoos  busineeB  ability,  or  industry,   in  theirs 
management,  as  compared  with  system  and  organization.  S 

In  the  organization  is  the  greatest  ability  shown  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  selecting  the  agents  to  execute  what  is  planned. 
Superior  organization  and  system,  with  only  moderate  ability  in 
management,  beat  out  and  destroy  competitiTe  establishments 
less  oarefolly  organized,  even  when  the  latter  are  managed  by 
men  of  ten  times  more  natural  ability  and  better  technical  train- 
ing. All  well-organized  establishments  have  a  system  npon 
which  every  man  employed  and  every  piece  of  work  done  can 
be,  and  is,  measured  and  tested  to  approval,  or  loss  of  position. 

It  is  patent  to  all  that  every  successful  private  busineea  is 
directed  and  controlled  by  one  mind.  He  secures  his  ascendancy 
in  fair  competition  and  the  unbiased  decision  of  his  associates. 
This  autocracy  is  a  condition  precedent  to  success.  Only  advice 
of  each  partner  is  sought  outside  the  subordinate  domain  of  each. 
Each  executes  his  x>articular  work  to  the  approval  of  all,  finally 
tested  in  the  market.  ^1 

In  nature  extremes  always  meet.   Thus  good  government  mnsv' 
be  either  by  one  wise  man,  or  by  a  large  body  of  men,  in  legis- 
lation.    This  action  accords  with  all  haman  experience.     There 
is  no  middle  ground. 

Oar  state  government  is  a  success.  Why  T  Because  in  it  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  fanotions  are  absolutely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  Onr  town  governments  are  successful. 
Wbyt  Because  of  the  legislation  in  the  town-meeting,  and  the 
execution  of  work  being  given  into  the  hands  of  their  selectmen, 
every  citizen  being  a  critic  upon  their  acts,  not  a  boss  of  them. 
In  oar  hermaphrodite  city  governments,  there  is  no  such  separa- 
tion of  the  several  functions.  In  commanities  where  men  are^ 
less  honorable  than  oar  citizens,  corruption  inevitably  resalts.     J 

Look  at  the  corrnption  in  New  Jersey — upper  body  of  twenty* 
one  members,  lower  body  of  sixty  members  ;  the  corruption  ia 
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I/iaisiana,  thirty-seven  and  ninety-eight ;  the  oorrnption  oharged 
ia  Ohio,  thirty-one  and  one  hnndred  and  seven  ;  the  oorraption 
in  New  York,  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  while  the 
British  Parliament  has  700,  and  no  diffionlty  is  fonnd  in  legis- 
lating. After  reaching  a  given  natnl>er,  the  larger  body  has  less 
debate.  The  speaking  is  left  to  the  ablest  men  in  it  In  small 
legislative  bodies  the  constituents  of  each  member  demand  that 
he  shall  ''amplify  himself^"  as  the  farmer  said  of  hia  noisy  bull. 
it  is  proved  that  corruption  in  government  thrives,  other  things 
being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  its  legislative  body,  the  rule  being,  the  smaller 
the  body  the  more  corrupt  the  government 

The  popular  branch  of  a  government  not  only  haa  the  legisla- 
tive function,  but  it  is  the  great  inqueet  or  grand  jury  of  the 
people.  Men  do  not  investigate  themselves.  To  be  faithful  and 
efficient  to  its  duties,  it  most  be  kept  clear  from  executive  and 
jadicial  dutiee.  It  is  notoriously  true  that  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  240  members  passes  good  legislation,  to  be  many  timea 
defeated  in  the  Senate  before  it  becomes  law  ;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  forty  passes  bad  Igg^lation,  to  be  defeated  in  the  House 
many  times  before  the  people  are  afflicted  with  it.  Legislation 
in  small  bodies  ia  had  because  of  log-rolling,  trading  in  the  coat- 
rooms.  They  practically  legislate  in  the  dark )  discussions  in 
them  are  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  people  in  too  many 
eases ;  to  conceal  real  motives  and  purposes  rather  than  to  elicit 
and  proclaim  truth  and  righteousness. 

Theoretically  these  three  functions  may  be  kept  separate  when 
small  legislative  bodies  control  in  cities,  but  in  practice  it  is 
proved  by  all  past  experience  that  only  when  large  legislative 
bodies  are  in  control  does  the  legislative  body  fail  practically  to 
absorb  in  itself  the  executive  and  judicial  function,  to  the  utter 
confosion  of  authority,  the  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
preventing  of  the  people  knowing  who  is  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  their  oonfidence. 

Students  of  civil  government  all  agree  in  condemning  the 
resolta  attained  in  the  government  of  American  cities.  There  is 
not  a  student  of  the  principles  on  which  free  government  is 
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fouaded,  there  is  not  a  man  who  haa  studied  the  results  reachea 
in  the  goverDment  of  American  cities,  who  does  not  deprecate 
existing  conditions  and  is  not  in  so  far  ashamed  of  his  country. 
They  are  all  severe  on  the  false  principle  followed  in  all  of  their 
governments. 

Their  charters  are  so  faulty  in  principle  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily being  constantly  tinkered  toward  despotic  power  in  their 
mayors.  Their  governments  are  being  called  to  account  in  a 
way  that  violates  every  principle  of  trosting  the  people  and 
allowing  them  to  govern  themselves.  Witness  the  constant 
appeals  to  the  legislature  by  the  citizens  of  nearly  every  city 
against  the  city  governments.  These  things  are  not  done 
because  such  acts  commend  themselves  to  the  i>eople,  but  in 
utter  desperation  changes  are  constantly  being  made  toward  the 
evils  of  despotic  power  to  escape  the  evils  in  cities  that  every 
one  deprecates. 

Every  expedient  has  been  suggested  and  resorted  to,  to  im- 
prove city  governments,  excepting  the  true  one,  viz.:  that  offl 
trusting  the  people  to  govern  themselves  and  making  it  sure,  in 
large  legislative  bodies. 

Id  many   European    cities,  a  very   few  of  the   largest    tax- 
payers  elect   a   part    of   the    city    council ;    then    oomee    afl 
larger  number  who  elect  another  part ;  a  very  small  fraction  of^ 
the  council  is  elected  by  the  whole  population.     This  gives  a 
practical  business  government,  by  those  qualified  to  engage  iu  it, 
but  it  is  not  a  government  by  the  people. 

The  corruption  in  New  York  City  is  notorious.  It  haa  only 
one  body  of  twenty-six;  Philadelphia  has  two  bodies  of  thirty- 
one  and  ninety-nine;  Baltimore  two  bodies  of  eleven  and 
twenty-two ;  Chicago  one  body  of  thirty-four  j  Boston  two 
bodies  of  twelve  and  seventy-five. 

Conspicuous  defects  and  maladministrations  of  public  officers 
are  almost  impossible  of  correction  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  because  members  of  the  small  boards  of  alder- 
men and  council,  in  fact,  the  whole  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  that  only  can  correct  them,  are  mixed  up  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  acts  complained  of.     In  fact,  they  become 
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a  part  of  the  evils  to  be  corrected,  and  who  ever  knew  corrapt 
govemmeDtB  to  reform  themselvee  T 

It  is  said  there  was  once  a  member  of  the  committee  on  light- 
ing streeta  in  our  city  coaucil,  who,  after  the  committee  had 
driven  the  stakes  for  setting  street  lights,  changed  them  to  suit 
hia  friends,  he  being  '*  boss''  of  the  doing  of  the  work. 

There  was  once  an  alderman  who  actually  altered  the  decree 
fixing  the  grade  of  a  street — and  very  materially  altered  it — 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  member,  and  it  went 
throagh  as  he  altered  it.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  This 
is  not  conjecture. 

In  1854  and  1855  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  council  who 
looked  into  the  management  of  the  fire  department  He  exposed 
its  inefficiency  and  mismanagement.  An  old  and  influential 
member  arose  and  said:  '^Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  itf  ^'  He  replied  :  'Tm  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
it  Fve  given  you  the  facts  and  now  you  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility." And  they  were  forced  to  go  ahead  and  reorganize  the 
department  We  have  had  the  beat  fire  department  in  the  state 
from  that  day  to  this. 

How  long  is  the  government  of  our  cities  to  be  run  by  a  body 
of  men  so  small  that  it  is  practicable  for  its  business  to  be  done 
upon  the  principle  in  legislation  of  each  legislator  to  say  to  the 
oChers,  ^'Tou  mind  your  department  and  business  and  I  will 
mind  mine.''  In  small  bodies  it  is  the  costom  to  legislate  upon 
the  understanding  that,  ''I  will  tickle  you  if  you  will  tickle 
me,"  and  that  custom  is  so  high  and  noble,  and  works  so  well  in 
practice,  it  is  distressing  to  me  to  call  it  in  question. 

Agtun,  for  the  city  council  to  allow  a  person,  paid  for  his 
serrioes  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  receive  gratuities  in  money 
or  any  other  valuable  thing  from  any  citizen  (as  is  the  custom 
now),  is  advertising  justice  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

What  think  you  of  allowing  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors 
by  guardians  of  the  public  peace  f  There  is  scarcely  a  respect- 
able citizen  who  done  net-  believemny  policeman  should  hold  his 
plaoe  for  a  day  who  will  not  be  a  total  abstainer  from  alcoholic 
hquors  from  the  day  he  takes  his  commission  until  he  goes  out 
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of  the  service.  If  the  police  canaot  be  total  abetainers,  from  the 
day  they  enter  the  service  until  the  end,  they  have  do  bosineas 
on  the  force.  When  it  comee  to  a  policeman  being  discharged 
for  drunkenness,  it  is  a  lasting  disgrace.  Why  should  be  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  he  becomes  a  drunkard  f 

Again,  in  every  constitaency  there  is  a  very  active  body  of 
men  with  large  personal  pecuniary  interests  in  securing  bad 
affirmative  legislation,  or  in  defeating  good  legislation.  In  small 
bodies  or  in  darkness,  they  find  their  opportunity.  Our  system 
of  city  governments  invites  these  persons  to  use  their  art  to  their 
personal  advantage  and  against  the  public  interests,  and  pre- 
vents the  application  of  any  remedy. 

Still  again,  the  people  have  a  right  to  visit  their  legislative 
servants  and  witness  their  work.  To  seclude  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  and  common  oouncil  so  as  to  prevent  it,  deserves  the 
aeverest  condemnation. 

The  workroom  of  the  city  officials  should  be  one  great  room, 
taking  in  a  whole  story,  so  that  when  the  mayor  or  any  citizen 
steps  into  the  city  hall,  he  can  see  what  is  being  done  there. 
Moreover,  each  officer  thus  will  prompt  every  other  officer  to 
faithful  and  more  efficient  service  in  his  department,  as  in  pri- 
vate corporations.  As  it  is  now,  the  workrooms  are  simply 
private  retiring  rooms.  Pat  them  all  in  one  room  and  we  shall 
get  many  times  more  efficient  service. 

What  we  desire  must  be  had  as  constitutions  of  states  are 
amended,  by  a  body  Independent  of  the  local  legislative  body, 
and  appealing  directly  to  the  people,  who  are  the  masters  of  the 
local  body,  not  its  servants. 

Again,  the  submitting  of  an  amended  charter  to  the  city 
council  for  approval  is  like  submitting  a  qnestion  in  controversy 
to  one  of  the  parties  in  interest,  for  its  decision  \ 

What  body  must  initiate  the  workt  Shall  it  be  the  board  of 
trade  or  the  clnbst  Kot  any  one  of  them  alone.  Perhaps  not 
all  combined.  It  must  be  done  by  a  body  of  citizens  represent- 
ing all  classes  of  the  people.  Its  work  need  not  be  long.  Agree 
on  the  principle  and  the  thing  is  done. 

J.  H.  Walkeb^ 
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BY   HON.   JOHN  P.   ALTOELD. 


YOU  ask  what  the  2,000,000  of  Ohristian  Eadeavorera  can  do 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  country.  As  you  look  to 
other  BOuroeB  for  light  from  a  religious  Btandpoint,  you  naturally 
expect  me  to  answer  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view. 

Your  country,  like  your  God,  demands  reality,  demands  earn- 
est purpose.     It  demands  absolute  honesty  and  candor. 

This  country  never  before  called  so  loudly  and  so  earnestly  as 
it  does  to  day  for  character,  for  real  manhood  and  womanhood, 
not  of  the  dazzling,  showy  kind  that  depends  on  wealth  and 
fi&shion,  but  that  quiet,  self-reliant  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  seeks  only  the  right  and  dares  to  do  it.  This  country  is 
calling  loudly  for  strong  public  men,  who  shall  stand  for  prin- 
ciple and  be  leaders  of  thoughti  instead  of  being  only  torchlight 
heroes. 

In  some  portions  of  the  world  governmentB  seem  to  be  only 
gigantic  machines  which  serve  as  a  convenience  for  despoiling 
the  people,  and  those  governments  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  enlightenment  of  the  masses. 

In  this  oonntry,  government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
has  been  conducted  for  a  century  on  the  theory  that  it  should  be 
their  protector  and  not  their  despoiler. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  effect  the  recent 
great  coaoentrations  of  capital  and  consequent  corruptions  are 
going  to  have.  They  will,  however,  produce  the  same  results 
here  that  they  have  produced  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times 
where  they  abounded  unless  we  can  find  some  different  method 
of  dealing  with  them.  That  result  has  been  summed  up  in  the 
lines: 

"  III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

*  A  Mter  by  Oovernor  Altceld  to  S.  L.  Menbon,  Chloago. 
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Everything^  therefore,  depends  on  oharacter,  on  manhood  and 
womanhood.     If  theae  shall  decay  there  will  be  little  left  worth 
preserving.     The  government  will  be  what  the  people  make  it. 
If  they  poeeess  earnestness  and  high  principle  so  will  the  govern- h 
ment    If  they  are  rotten  at  heart,  it  will  be  also.  ■ 

Among  all  people  and  in  all  coontries,  wealth,  power,  and 
fashion  go  together.  They  arrange  themselves  at  the  top,  and, 
impelled  by  the  eternal  law  of  selfishness,  they  aasnme  to  control 
everything  in  their  own  interest  without  considering  how  others 
may  be  affected.  As  the  press  is  controlled  by  wealth  it  is  on 
that  side,  and  the  elements  at  the  top,  whether  in  society  or  na- 
ture, tend  to  form  a  crust  which  bears  more  or  leas  heavily  on 
the  elements  beneath,  and  natorally  tends  to  resist  any  upward 
movement  of  what  there  is  below.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Almighty  seems  to  have  decreed  that  for  a  healthy  existence  of 
society  there  must  be  a  constant  development,  a  constant  growth 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  J 

All  great  reform  movements  have  emanated  from  the  bottom. 
Even  the  Christian  religion  came  not  through  the  splendor  at 
the  top  but  through  the  suffering  at  the  bottom.  H 

Under  the  fierce  law  of  competition  any  upward  struggle  en- 
counters resistance  from  the  elements  above.  In  some  cases  the 
crust  had  become  so  hard  and  formidable  that  it  could  only  be 
broken  with  human  blood.  But  under  republican  institudoua 
there  should  be  such  a  constant  upward  movement  from  the 
people  and  such  a  constant  development  that  no  formidable 
crust  could  be  formed  to  resist  farther  growth. 

As  the  elements  at  the  top  are  the  most  attractive  and  pooDOM' 
those  things  that  are  sought  after  by  men,  theirs  is  always  the 
fashionable,  and  even  popular,  side,  and  those  people  who  con- 
stitute what  is  sometimes  called  the  "hanging-on  cIabb"  are 
always  arrayed  on  that  side  and  are  generally  the  most  loud  la 
denouncing  any  innovation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bevolutlon  the  fashionable  people  were 
Tories.  Dariog  the  slavery  agitation  most  of  the  wealthy  sym- 
pathized with  the  slaveholders.  Even  cultured  Boston  closed  its 
doors  to  such  a  spleudid  specimen  of  noble  and  cultured  man- 
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as  Wendell  Phillips.  The  early  temperance  workers  were 
not  only  denoonced,  bat  were  egged.  In  fact,  every  movement 
that  has  benefited  humanity  has  met  the  fierce  hostility  of  thoee 
people  who  claimed  to  possess  the  intelligenoe  and  caltare  of  the 
time,  and  who  should  have  been  friendly. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  this  hostility 
aBames  to  speak  for  patriotism.  The  Tories  talked  patriotism. 
The  abolitionists  were  denounced  as  agitators  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  conntiy.  The  temperance  advocates  were  con- 
demned as  fanatics  who  disturbed  the  good  order  of  the  com- 
manity.  The  legislation  to  take  women  and  children  out  of  the 
mines  in  England  and  the  subsequent  movement  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  from  fourteen  and  fifteen  to  ten  were  bitterly  op- 
posed, even  by  the  bishops  in  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  it 
threatened  the  supremacy  of  England. 

In  this  country  every  effort  to  bring  abont  a  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  which  sorronnd  the  men  who  toil 
irith  their  hands  is  denounced  as  dangerous  agitation.  No 
nttlter  what  wrong  you  attempt  to  right,  there  will  be  people  to 
demmnoe  yoo,  and  generally  they  will  be  people  who  are  in 
some  ways  good  people,  and  who  make  much  pretension  to 
respectability.  You  will  find  that  the  side  of  the  strong  will 
always  be  the  most  ably  and  the  most  forcibly  presented  through 
the  press  and  otherwise^  while^  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
the  side  of  the  weak,  even  when  right,  will  be  imperfectly  pre- 
sented. Consequently  the  public  is  often  misinformed,  so  that 
pnblic  sentiment  for  a  while  will  often  run  against  the  right.  It 
was  so  even  in  Christ's  time.  Yet  if  yoo  would  serve  your 
country  yon  must  do  justice — justice  to  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  and  you  must  not  stop  to  inquire  what  will  be  popular. 

Therefore,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  stand  alone^  and  be 
utterly  independent  and  indifferent  as  to  who  approves  or  who 
disapproves,  it  will  not  be  worth  your  while  to  think  about 
dolDg  much  for  your  country.  In  that  case  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  get  accurate  information  on  any  public  question  nor  to 
have  convictions  on  any  subject,  for  it  might  be  inconvenient  to 
suppress  them.     Just  accept  newspaper  statements  and  misstate- 
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ments  and  go  with  the  crowd.  That  is  the  oonree  asnally  pnr- 
Bued  by  the  people  who  seek  popularity,  and,  although  it  is  a 
sign  of  weaknesB,  yet  it  is  the  easy  way.  H 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  prepared  to  serve  yoor  ooontry 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  most  serve  yoor  Godf  to  be  heard  by 
him  at  all — that  is,  be  deeply  in  earnest,  ask  only  what  is  the 
right,  seek  for  facts,  have  convictions,  and  act  on  them  and  care 
not  who  approves  or  disapproves.  K  you  believe  that  public 
men  should  be  positive  leaders  instead  of  weak  followers  then  I 
repeat  your  country  is  calling  for  you,  and  I  will  remind  yoa 
that  the  despised  teachers  of  one  age  often  become  the  heroes  of 
the  next  and  that  those  measures  which  have  to  be  nursed 
through  great  tribulation  in  one  age  frequently  become  the  con* 
trolling  forces  of  the  next — in  fact^  become  in  turn  themselves  a 
part  of  the  crust  and  have,  in  time,  to  give  way  to  new  forces. 
I  will  farther  remind  yon  that  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
past  who  led  the  human  race  onward  were  not  reared,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  they  came,  as  a  rule,  from  the  bottom  and 
not  fh>m  the  top,  they  were  familiar  with  hardships,  and  were 
acquainted  with  sorrow. 

The  lesson  of  their  careers  is  one  that  one  hour  spent  in  con- 
templating the  stars  and  gazing  into  the  silent  depths  of  the  uni- 
verse will  lift  you  higher  and  carry  you  farther,  will  give  you 
more  lofty  purpose  and  elevation  of  soul  than  would  a  whole 
year  spent  in  the  most  splendid  drawing-rooms  of  the  land. 

John  P.  Ai*to] 
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A  departmeni  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in- 
terf^t  to  intcliiyeiit  und  patriotic  citizena,  Commutiicatiojui  relating 
to  local  and  oilier  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  govemjnentxU  arui 
woeial  condiHonM^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Municipal  Reform^ 
Good  Oovemment,  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations^  in* 
eluding  ethical  ana  re-li^ious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  eirt- 
tenshipy  are  especially  invited, 

GOOD    CITIZENSHIP        New  York.— A  report  of  very  great  value  has 
ACTIVITIKS.  been  submitted  to  OoverDor  Morton  by  the  oom- 

miasioners  appoiute<!  by  bin],  uuder  tbe  author- 
izing act  passed  last  winter,  to  devise  sinapler  and  sounder  methods  for 
tbe  transaction  of  tbe  business  of  the  legislature.  Suggestions  are  made 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  "snap"  legislatloD,  the  smothering  of 
important  bills  by  committees,  and  tbe  rushing  through  of  mischievous 
local  measures.  Simon  Sterne,  A.  I.  C,  is  a  member  and,  tbe  jVew  York 
Times  says,  *'  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  commission,  a  natural  result  of 
bis  long  and  careful  study  of  reform  legislation." 

Nrw  Yobk  :  New  York* — The  Good  Government  Clubs  are  taking 
steps,  says  the  Evening  Post,  '*  to  rehabilitate  themseLvea  and  re- 
move the  consequencen  of  the  blunder  of  running  a  ticket  In  the  last 
election.  Resiguatlous  from  tbe  clubs  have  beeu  fluent  since  the 
election,  and  it  is  only  In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  t)iat  the  membership 
can  be  retained  to  do  good  work  in  future  elections."  Concerning  the 
frauda  practiced  in  the  recent  Republican  enrollment  in  the  city,  the 
7VJ6tm£,  Mailand  Krprciis^  and  Commercial  Advert  uier,  which  represent 
the  sentiments  of  the  be»t  representatives  of  the  party,  have  only  words 
of  unqualified  condemnation.  The  last-named  journal  courageously  de- 
dares  :  "  If  the  Republican  party  of  New  York  County  cannot  be  kept 
aUve  except  by  fraud,  then  let  it  die  !" 

Louis  F.  Post  recently  addremed  an  audience  of  more  than  a 
thousand  at  Carnegie  Hull,  New  York,  on  "The  Elements  of  Civics." 
He  described  civics  as  a  science  wh()t^e  function  It  is  to  "  pat  sense  Into 
patriotism."  The  lecture  as  a  whole  was  an  attempt  to  correlate  the 
various  branches  of  the  subject,  with  ethics  as  tlie  Integrating  factor^ 
Proceeding  from  this  idea  the  ajfeaker  declared  for  democratic  govern- 
ment as  tbe  only  principle  iliat  benrHethical  tests,  because  it  is  the  only 
cue  that  recognizes  etjuallty  of  rights  in  the  social  relation;  and  for 
home  rule  and  universal  sutlrage  as  inevitable  deductions  from  the 
democratic  principle.  The  lecture  was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen^  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  industrial  organization  In  the  country,  and  among  whose 
most  honored  and  useful  memben  Is  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Wright,  A.  I.  C. 
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New  York:  Brookli^n, — The  first  of  a  series  of  cooferences  for  the 
study  of  municipal  couditiouB  ae  affecting  Brooklyn  was  held  December 
17.  The  scrlee,  whfoh  will  be  continued  throughout  the  winter,  haa 
been  organized  by  prominent  men  in  the  city  without  regard  to  their 
political  afflliatiouB.  The  general  scope  of  the  conferenccH  is  tereely  de- 
fined in  thetitle  :  "Brooklyn  :  Actual  and  Pouslble."  The  introductory 
addreaa,  replete  with  Information  and  Buggeations  of  value,  was 
delivered  by  St.  Clair  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eoffle,  and  ^ 
waa  published  in  flill  in  the  Eagie  of  December  17.  ■ 

Ohio  ;  Columhu«.~~ThiB  city  begins  the  new  year  with  a  Civic  Feder- 
ation fully  organized.  Ita  constitution  seems  ao  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes  that  we  present  it  in  full  as  a  reply  to  the  many  Inquiries 
addressed  to  the  Institute  of  Civics  as  to  suitable  plans  for  similar  or- 
ganizations. H 

ARTICLE  I.  ' 

'•  1.  This  organization  Shall  be  called  *  The  Civic  Federation  of  Colum- 
bus, O.'  M 

"  2.    Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  this  city  andf 
its  citizens. 

**3.  Its  work  shall  be  to  study  and  improve  In  every  practicable  way 
the  common  conditions  of  the  public  weal,  including  (a)  civic  improve- 
ments and  civic  economy  ;  {b}  education  and  recreation  ;  (c)  relief  and 
employment;  {d)  order  and  law  ;  (c)  civic  office  and  civic  duty  ;  (/) 
sanitation  and  health. 

"  It  proposes  to  bring  together  on  a  non-partisan,  non-eectarian  basis, 
men  and  women  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  that  they  may  work  together 
for  those  objects  In  which  they  can  agree. 

"4.  1 18  methods  of  work  shall  be  through  papers,  reports,  discus- 
sions, resolutions,  public  meetings,  the  press,  committees,  and  the 
personal  eflTorts  of  Its  members. 

ARTICLE  II. 

"  1.    The  membership  of  this  federation  shall  consist  of  two  cl 

'*  (rt)     Representative  membership.    Every  local  church  or  pariah,  or 
other  society  founded  on  a  religious,  moral,  or  philanthropic  basis,  may 
be  represented    by    its   presiding   offloer   and  a  delegate,  or  by  twofl 
delegates.  V 

"(6)  Individual  membership.  Individuals  not  representing  any  of 
tliese  organizations  may  he  chosen  to  membersliip  uu  reoommeudatiou 
of  the  membership  committee  by  a  three  fourtlsa  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  council  present  at  any  regular  meeting.  Those  persons  who  are 
present  at  the  meeting  for  organization,  and  who  approve  tills  constitu- 
tion, shall  also  be  members  of  the  federation.  ^H 

ARTICLE  III.  ^m 

"  1.  The  executive  body  of  this  federation  shall  be  a  council,  chosen 
by  the  federation,  composed  of  thirty  members,  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be 
chosen  at  the  first  election  for  one  year  and  fifteen  for  two  years.  The 
terms  of  all  councilors  chosen  at  subsequent  elections  shall  be  two  years. 
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'*2.  Thi»  count'U  shall  choose  a  prtsident,  a  vice-president,  a  seere- 
tary,  and  a  treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  otnvers  of  the  federatiou  as 
well  as  of  the  council. 

*^3.  There  shall  be  a  finance  committee  of  three  and  a  membership 
oommittee  of  three,  all  of  whose  members  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
oouncU. 

**4.  There  shall  also  be  a  working  oommittee  of  Ave,  chosen  by  the 
oouncil,  for  each  of  the  six  departments  of  work  named  in  article  1, 
secUou  3.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  working  oommittees  shall  be 
a  member  of  (he  couiietl,  but  the  other  four  members  may  be  members 
of  the  federation  outside  the  council. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

"  1.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  councilors  shall  occur, 
after  the  year  1896,  on  the  third  Monday  of  January,  at  7;30  p.  m.  At 
this  meeting  reports  shall  he  presented  by  each  of  the  working  commit- 
tees and  an  address  by  the  president  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year. 

"2.  By-laws  govern!  ug  its  own  work  and  the  work  of  the  federation 
may  be  made  by  the  council. 

"  3.  Twenty-five  meml>ers  shall  constitute  a  quonim  of  the  federation 
aud  ten  councilors  a  quorum  of  the  council. 

"  4,  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
federation,  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  pre- 
vious regular  meeting," 

TSNKBBSEB. — The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Tsnncnee  to  the  Federal  Union,  June  1,  is  to  be  duly  celebrated  by  the 
dtizens  of  that  state,  with  the  cooperation  of  committees  in  every 
county.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  exposition  at  Nashville  illUBtrattve 
of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  state  In  respect  of  arts,  In- 
dustrieci,  literature,  education,  etc. ;  and  as  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
the  women  of  the  state  will  have  a  separate  and  important  department. 
The  program  has  not  been  issued. 

MAJSBACHiTBiTrrfl. — Qovemor  Greenhalge,  In  his  inaugural  address, 
warmly  commends  the  civil  service  system  so  far  as  now  operative  in 
Maflsachusetts,  and  urges  its  extension.  In  discussing  citizenship 
aflmrs,  lie  suggests  legislation  looking  to  the  following  ends  : 

*'(!}  Greater  care  sliould  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  nat- 
nmllxatloD  laws,  so  far  as  our  state  courts  arc  concerned. 

"(2)  A  probationary  period  of  residence  after  naturalization  might  be 
prescribed  by  constitutional  amendment.  The  twenty-third  amend- 
ment was  such  a  constitutional  provision  ;  this  was  repealed  as  unneces- 
nfj  and  oppressive,  but  existing  clrcunxstances  may  seem  to  justify  at 
least  a  shorter  term  of  proliation. 

**(d)  While  there  may  t>e  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  disfranchising 
for  felony,  as  Is  done  In  some  states,  it  seems  clear  that  persons  under- 
going sentenoe  In  penal  Institutions  should  not  XnQ  permitted  to  vote." 

Indiana  :  Terrc  //au/tf.— The  Civic  Federation  of  this  city  haa  en- 
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rolled  Itself  among  the  orgauizations  in  affiliation  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Olvlcn.  Ita  aima,  as  described  by  its  chief  executive  officer. 
Uev.  R.  N.  Hunter,  are  :  (1)  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  existing  !&wa ; 
(2)  the  enactment  of  better  lawa  in  the  Interest*  of  morality;  (3)  to 
secure  the  best  possible  adminlatration  of  municipal  affairs.  The  fed- 
eration, with  the  aid  of  detectives,  has  already  exposed  and  supprewed 
numerous  evils,  including  gambling  dens.  Public  support  has  not 
t>eeu  given  to  the  work  to  the  extent  hoped  for,  but  its  leaders  are  full 
of  courage,  and  believe  that  the  "  better  days"  for  which  they  are  pre- 
paring the  way  "  are  surely  coming." 


Pknnsyia'ANIa  :  PAiYode/pAia.— Resolutions  have  been  adopted  by 
a  committee  of  citizens  representing  a  great  meeting  recently  held  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  reoommendlng  municipal  owneralilp  of  street 
railways,  and  calling  upon  councils  to  take  action  to  acquire  the  various 
lines  on  behalf  of  the  city.  There  were  fifteen  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  meeting,  including  Chairman  Thomas  Martludale,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Pattiaou,  and  Qeorge  Burnbam,  A.I.C.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
city  should  lease  the  roads  for  a  term  of  twenty  or  twenty-flve  years  to 
the  highest  bidders,  the  lessees  to  pay  alt  the  money  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  roads  by  the  city,  so  tliat  the  first  cost  should  not  fall  aa 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  In  addition,  the  resolutions  suggest,  the 
leeaeea  should  be  required  to ''do  everytlilng  required  of  the  present 
oompaniea,  agreeing  to  reasonable  rates  of  fare,  transfers,  etc.,  paying 
to  the  city  a  satisfactory  proportion  of  tlie  gross  receipts,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  lease  turning  the  roads  and  their  equipment  over  to  the 
city  in  good  running  order  without  further  cost  or  consideration,  as  In 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  improvement  lease." 

To  prove  the  possibilities  of  cheapened  transportation  stAtemeats 
were  given  of  the  dividends  paid  by  ten  of  the  most  important  subsid- 
iary companies  now  embraced  in  the  traction  companies  during  the  ten 
years  that  ended  with  1891.  The  dividends  of  these  roads  as  quoted 
averaged  about  twenty-six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock 
paid  in. 

Investigations  of  the  citizens'  committee  disclose  the  fact  that  Re- 
publican rule  in  Philadelphia  has  fostered  political  criminality  hardly 
less  flagrant  than  that  which  flourished  in  New  Yorlc  under  Democratic 
Tammany.  Unlmpeaclmbte  testimony  shows  that  uulloensed  saloons 
(called  speak  e&aiea}and  disreputable  houses  are  under  police  protection. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  280  of  these  houses  In  the  Eighth  Police 
District  alone!  The  picture  of  municipal  corruption  presented  Is  a 
sickening  one.  Here,  as  in  New  York,  present  political  raethod^  are 
condemned  by  their  results.  While  the  good  citizens  of  our  municipal- 
ities divide  themselves  on  t«m4  foreign  to  the  interests  of  their  citlea, 
the  elements  of  corruption  are  maflsed  on  whichever  side  gives  them 
best  promise  of  power,  and  the  oligarchies  of  crime  usurp  the  functions 
of  republican  government. 

Republican  citizens,  on  December  28,  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
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of  organ izing  a  movement  intended  to  secure  such  action  at  the  doming 
primary  elections  as  will  secure  the  nomination  of  only  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  ability  for  membership  In  the  councils.  The 
members  of  the  organizing  committee  are  William  Potter,  John  Russell 
Young,  Alexander  Biddle,  Francis  B.  Reeves  (A.  I.  C.)i  Charlemagne 
Tower,  Jr.,  Richard  M.  Cadwaiader,  Frank  L.  Neall  (A.  I.  C.),  Joseph 
de  K.  Junkin,  J.  Edward  Carpenter,  CharleH  B.  Adanison,  Theodore 
Cuyler  Patterson,  J.  Willis  Martin.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  William  McCallum. 

Ohio:  Dayton,— K.  B,  Shanck,  educational  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C- 
A.  in  this  city,  reports  the  results  of  practical  work  in  civics.  The 
association  has  a  class  which  gives  systematic  attention  to  studies  and 
discossiona  In  aflairs  of  history,  government,  etc.  Yoimg  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  brought  together  in  perfect  harmony,  it  being 
thoroughly  understood  that  each  is  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  entire 
freedom  of  speech.  The  work  of  the  class  has  included  a  general  review 
of  United  States  history  and  biographies  of  eminent  men  around  whose 
lives  cluster  many  Important  historical  facts.  Birthdays  of  noted  men 
were  observed  and  special  evenings  ^Iven  to  them.  Special  papers  on 
finance,  on  railway  striken,  on  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  on  the  ob- 
servance of  national  holidays,  on  the  improvements  In  the  various 
states  to  be  aided  by  national  appropriations,  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army,  on  the  building  of  a  great  navy,  all  giving  as  wide  a 
range  as  possible  to  the  subject  so  that  more  reading  would  be  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  public 
albirs. 

CoNNKcncDT :  ffartford,—HsiS  a  "  League  of  Good  Order  "  made  up 
of  children  from  the  public  schools  who  accept  this  pledge  : 

'*  I  promise  not  to  throw  papers,  bltfiof  fruit,  or  any  refuse  whatever 
into  the  public  streets,  parks,  or  picnic  grounds,  but  to  deposit  such 
refkiae  in  a  waste  can  or  other  suitable  receptacle,  and  to  use  my  influ- 
ence to  lead  others  to  do  the  same.  I  promise  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  clear  of  rubbish  and  not  to  deface  any  public 
property." 

"A  PRACfTiOAL  Sum  in  Civics,"  aays  the  Hartford  Courant^  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  before  the  Civic  Club  of  Hartford  December  6 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford  of  Philadelphia.  We  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  her  inspiring  remarks  : 

"  *  Urbane'  and  '  urbanity  '  certainly  stand  for  graeiousness  of  speech 
and  conduct.  In  the  city  is  the  great  field  for  the  development  of  the 
philanthropic  virtues.  Cities  are  the  center  of  privilege  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  live  on  the  topmost  wave  of  life,  but  it  is  also  a  great  respon- 
sibility. We  must  act,  were  it  simply  to  defend  our  own.  Here  there 
la  work  for  all  and  the  need  of  the  help  of  every  one.  80  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  women  begin  to  take  a  part  In  the  great  re8|>onalbllitieB  which 
devolve  upon  all  dwellers  in  cities." 
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Nbbraska  :  OmoAa.—Inatructlon  in  civics,  setting  forth  Its  Im- 
portance and  presenting  Huggeatioua  aa  to  methods,  was  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Douglas  County  convention  at  iU  recent  meeting  La 
this  city,  In  a  vigorous  paper  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Stanford  of  Valley. 

AMESICAn  IlfSTITUTB        Mrktino  OP  TRU8TEBS.~At  ft  fecent  meet^ 
OF  CIVICS.  ing,  the  luHlitute  trustees  gave  careful  con- 

sideration to  plans  calculated  to  enable  the 
Institute's  executive  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  increased  usefulness  everywhere  presented.  Tlie  president  called 
attention  to  the  delay  in  carrying  into  effect  arrangements  made  for 
enlisting  In  special  work  tlie  willing  services  of  members  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Councilors,  who  now  represent  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Important  cities  and  towns,  and  stated  that  the 
delay  was  due  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  voluntary  contributions  made  to 
the  expense  fund  caused  by  present  financial  conditions.  While  the 
total  of  the  Institute's  receipts  had  not  decreased,  this  fact  was 
explained  by  the  increase  In  its  membership,  and  In  the  number  of 
those  depended  upon  for  lis  inainteuunce.  The  growth  of  the  Inati- 
tute's  activities  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  revenues  had 
resulted  in  a  small  deficit.  It  was  decided  to  seek  special  subscrlptloDs 
to  a  fund  suHicieut  to  warrant  the  executive  officers  in  undertaking 
the  Important  new  work  in  contemplation^  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Dr.  W.  H.  DePuy,  was  authorized  to  solicit 
subscriptions  to  this  fund. 

E.  K.  Hitchcock  and  Colonel  Oliver  Hazard  Payne  of  Kew  York, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  8.  Lock  wood,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  organization  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  editor  of  IXe  official 
publication,  The  American  Monthly^  were  elected  trustees  to  fill  the 
three  existing  vacancies. 


National  Lbcture  Corps.— Prof.  Thomas  £.  Will,  who  is  In  charge 
of  the  department  of  civics  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas, 
and  William  J.  Mann  of  New  York  City,  have  been  made  members  of 
the  Institute's  National  Corps  of  Lecturers,  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers now  being  about  250.  Prof.  Will's  latest  lecture  is  on  Lessons  in 
Municipal  Administration  drawn  from  theKxperience  of  English  Citlet). 
Mr.  Maun's  subjects  Include  three  exceedingly  interesting  and  Instruct- 
ive historical  lectures  on  the  Discovery,  Bettlement,  and  Beginning  of 
National  Life  In  the  New  World  ;  and  one  on  the  Meaning  of  Ameri- 
oau  Citizenship.  These  lectures  treat  the  story  of  our  country  as  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  modern  liberty. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  editor  Netv  England  Magazine^  Boston,  announces 
lecture  topics  as  follows  :  The  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  six  lectures  illustrative 
of  the  essential  Puritan  spirit,  and  Intended  to  enforce  the  tmport&nce 
of  keeping  it  alive,  as  follows:  (1)  Puritanism;  New  England  in 
England ;    New    England    In    Holland ;    Bradford's   Journal ;   John 
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RoblDBon  ;  Plymouth ;  (2)  The  Study  of  History ;  (8)  The  English 
Commonwealth;  (4)  Washington's  Relations  to  the  Great  West;  (5) 
Representative  Government.  Mr.  Mead  was  orator  nt  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  flourishing  and  useful  A.  I.  C.  organization  In  Paw- 
tucket,  R  I.,  and  spoke  on  the  subject  **The  Message  of  Puritanism  to 
Our  Times." 


I  fat 


Thomas  C.  Manning,  who  is  doing  noble  service  in  the  puriflcation 
of  politics  as  president  of  the  Southern  Ballot  Rights  League,  and  who 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  A.  I.  C  Lecture  Corps,  declares : 
*' There  la  but  one  issue  In  (he  Bouth  to-day — honest  elections.  The 
ver  question,  the  tarilT,  reciprocity,  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  all  are 
secondary  importance,  for  until  the  vital  question  of  a  f^e  ballot  and 
fair  count  is  settled  it  Is  idle  to  discuss  these  subjects.  The  league 
invites  to  membership  all  people  who  believe  In  square  election 
methods,  and  who  desire  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  South 
by  attracting  immigration  and  capital,  which  will  surely  follow  the  dis- 
oontlnuanoe  of  frauds  on  the  franchise.  In  Alabama  a  non-partisan 
state  ticket  will  be  presented  next  year,  which  will  probably  contain 
but  a  single  plank — '  We  demand  honest  elections.'  The  same  program 
will  be  carried  out  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  and  protmbly  iu  several 
other  Southern  States." 


WooDRow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  A.  I.  C.  Lecture  Corps,  has  recently 
delivered  his  admirable  lecture  on  "Leaders  of  Political  Thought,"  In  the 
University  Extension  courses  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Db.  Edward  T.  Devinb,  president  American  Society  for  Uulyereity 
Extension,  lecturer  on  civics  of  that  society,  and  memt)er  A.  I.  C 
Le^ure  Corps,  has  just  completed  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  new 
Carnegie  Free  Library  in  Pittsburg,  which  is  highly  praised  by  A.  L  C. 
members  In  that  city. 

Re\'.  Philip  8.  Moxom,  l>.l>.^  is  to  lecture  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  "  CUlzenship—Wbat  Does  it  Mean?"  *'Our 
Flag,  and  Wlial  it  Stands  For,"  "American  Inatllutlous— What  Are 
They  ?"     "  Evils  of  Partisan  Politics." 

CoL.  Homer  B.  Bpraoub,  A.  L  C,  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  University  Extension  lecturers. 

Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  an  able 
lecture  on  "The  Sociological  Bigniflcanoe  of  Political  Institutions," 
which  be  recently  delivered  tiefore  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute*.    We  quote  the  closing  sentences : 

"The  true  tendency  of  all  governmental  evolution  Is  from  militarism 
and  Coward  industrialism  ;  from  imperialism  and  centralization  toward 
the  more  perfect  recognition  of  the  rights  of  local  self-government; 
from  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  autocrat  and  the  unbridled  will  of  the 
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minority  toward  a  government  by  laws  equal  in  their  operation  upon 
all,  recognizing  the  right**  even  of  a  minority  of  one,  and  enforced  by 
the  internal  restraints  of  conscienoe  and  the  developed  moral  nature 
of  the  Individual  rather  than  by  external  coercion." 

Pbof.  Graham   Taylor,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  of 
lastitute  Lecture  Corps,  liaa  been  delivering  lectures  at  Dunning,  111. 


Rhv.  Cornelius  E.  Walker,  D.D.,  pastor  Congregational  Church, 
Sherburne,  Minn.,  holds  himself  In  readiness  to  lecture  on  "  Christian, 
Citizenship  "  when  circumstances  permit  him  to  do  so. 

Institute  Members.— Hon.  J.  H.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  expreasea  the  opinion  that  the 
present  flnanolal  problems  are  to  be  solved  in  one  of  three  ways  : 

"  First,  issue  (500,000,000  of  bonds  and  use  the  proceeds  to  redeem  and 
cancel  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes  and  treasury  notes.  Seoond, 
inoreaae  the  revenues  to  exceed  the  expenditures  by  a  sum  sufficient  to 
redeem  and  cancel  in  the  near  future  all  such  notes  as  they  are  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  Third,  make  it  for  the  interests  of  the  banks 
andthUR  Induce  the  banks  to  assume  the  'current  redemption  *  of  all 
such  notes,  eompeusating  the  bunks  for  bo  doing  by  allowing  them  to 
Issue  circulating  notes  against  the  assets  of  the  banks  to  an  equal 
amount. 

"  The  fjrst  two  schemes  have  been  tried  only  to  fall  utterly,  because 
of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  people.  On  April  12,  1866,  an  aci 
was  passed  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  sell  bonds  to  retire  the  legal- 
tender  notes,  (10,000,000  the  ftrst  six  months,  and  (4,000,000  for  each 
mouth  thereafter.  When  only  $59,000,000  were  retired  the  people  man- 
ifested such  repugnance  to  the  law  that  it  was  repealed  in  January, 
1888,  without  the  president's  signature.  Again  on  January  14,  1M75, 
the  law  authorized  the  treasurer  to  sell  bonds  to  retire  legal-tender 
notes  down  to  (300,000,000,  and  after  January  1,  1879,  all  such  notes 
were  to  be  retired  as  presented  for  redemption.  After  only  (35,000|000 
had  been  retired  the  people  objected  so  vehemently  that  Congress  re- 
pealed the  authority  to  retire  the  notes  on  May  21,  1878.  Not  only  that, 
but  enacted  in  the  law  a  requirement  of  the  treasury  to  again  pay  out 
all  such  notes  as  fast  as  they  were  redeemed. 

^*If  Congress  should  to-day  pass  a  law  providing  that  the  surplus 
revenues  should  be  UHe<l  to  redeem  treasury  notes  it  Is  the  belief  of  the 
most  experienced  men  In  Congress  that  it  would  be  repealed  within 
twelve  months.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  they  are  shut  up  to  the  third  method  of  correcting  ex- 
isting evils,  namely,  to  induce  the  banks  to  L>ecomo  responsible  for  the 
♦current  redemption '  of  every  dollar  of  paper  money  by  retiring  every 
existing  dollar  and  having  it  Issued  by  the  banks  of  the  country,  half 
to  be  a  new  bank  greenback.  The  committee  Is  anxious  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  most  experienced  bankers  of  the  country  lu  devising 
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0ome  plan  for  accomplishing  this  result  In  view  of  the  popular  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  destruction  of  the  government  paper." 


Rev.  Rupus  C.  Bctrlfson,  D.D.,  preeident  Baylor  University, 
Texas,  recounts  iu  the  Young  MeiVa  Era  the  fact  that  Parsons,  the  Chi- 
cago anarchist,  who  l>e1ouged  to  a  highly  esteemed  southern  family, 
waaoneeone  of  the  brightest,  most  lifgh-minded,  and  promising  stu- 
dents iu  Baylor  University,  and  a  favorite  among  all  who  knew  him. 
Before  graduation  he  became  a  victim  of  the  saloon,  left  oollege,  lost 
oaste,  joined  his  fortunes  with  the  corrupt  elements  in  local  politics, 
and  sunk  so  low  that  even  white  scalawags  turned  away  from  him. 
An  unusually  intelligent  mulatto  woman,  until  then  a  respectable 
married  woman,  became  InTatuated  with  him,  and  the  pair  fled  to- 
gether to  Chicago,  where  the  subsequent  record  of  both  is  well  known. 
But  for  one  saloon  licensed  by  the  Christian  citizens  of  Waco,  says  Dr. 
Burleson,  Albert  Parsons  might  to^lay  l>e  one  of  ttie  noblest  men  of 
Texas. 


W.  H.  DePdy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  chairman  Executive  Committee,  A.  I. 
C  Board  of  Trustees,  is  soon  to  issue  through  the  publishing  house  of 
J.  8.  Barcus  &,  Co.,  New  York,  a  magnum  opus  under  the  title  of  "  The 
University  of  Literature."  Its  twenty  splendid  octavo  volumes  will 
present  the  newest  and  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  cyclopedia  of 
universal  literature  yet  presented  in  any  language. 

Gboboe  H.  MARTiff,  supervisor  of  schools,  Boston,  writing  in  the 
■Journal  of  Education,  says  : 

"  American  society  has  reached  that  stage  in  its  development  when 
from  each  extreme  exudes  a  class  of  idlers,  one  over-dressed  and  over- 
fed, the  other  ragged  and  hungry,  but  both  alike  preying  upon  the  pub- 
tic,  both  alike  suljject  to  the  vices  which  idleness  entails,  one  killing 
time  by  coaching  and  fox-bunting,  the  other  by  tramping  on  the  road, 
one  by  the  very  contrast  baitingand  exasperating  the  other.  More  and 
more  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  find  our  ingenuity  and  our  effort  taxed  to 
limit  these  claases.  T)ie  extreme  of  peril  in  popular  government  is 
reached  when  one  of  these  classes  furnishes  leaders  and  the  other  voters, 
as  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Republic." 


HoK.  G.  L.  Eberhart,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  evidences  hia  deep 
interest  in  afialra  of  civics  not  only  by  tils  contributions  to  this  maga- 
zine, but  by  his  usefiii  local  activities.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Washington 
College,  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Meade  in  the  Union  army,  has 
■achieved  success  not  only  at  the  bar,  hut  as  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  his  county,  as  mayor  of  his  city,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  He  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Pittsburg,  and  his  friends  urge  his  election  to  the  Bench  in 
the  thirty-sixth. 
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Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  the  Infltltute's  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  secretary  of  the  National  Muntdpal  Reform  I^eaguc,  recently  gave 
a  most  Instructive  lecture  before  the  Wheaton  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  work  of  the  reform  organizations  in  Philadel- 
phia. With  such  leaders  as  Mr.  Woodruff,  these  organisations  cannot 
fail  to  increase  in  strength  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  LuctEN  E.  Warner,  of  New  York,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  liis  own  state,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
Alfred  E.  Warling,  of  New  York,  and  Cyrua  H.  McCormick,  of  CblcagOr 
aa  first  and  second  vice-chairmen.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  interested 
members  of  the  A.  I.  C. 

Mrs.  Mary  8.  Lookwood,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  editor  of  77te 
American  Monf/tij/^  the  exoellent  publication  which  represente  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Its  handsomely  illustrated 
Christmas  number  is  full  of  matters  of  Interest  to  patriotic  women. 


J06EPH  O'Connor,  the  scholarly  and  highly  esteemed  editor  of  the 
Rochester  [N.  V.)  Poat-Erprens,  has  retired  from  his  long  service  on  that 
Journal.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  an  examplar  for  all  that  is  best  in  American 
Journalism.  Scorning  the  unworthy  measures  so  often  resorted  to  by 
mere  seekers  of  profit,  he  has  boldly  and  successfkiUy  upheld  the  highest 
standards  In  civic,  business,  and  social  life.  It  is  reported  that  he  Is  t» 
become  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Enquirer. 
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Affiliated  Okoanizations. — Among  the  organizations  which 
have  entered  into  affllluUon  with  the  Institute,  the  Good  €lovernment 
League  of  I^iniH,  Oliio,  and  tlie  Civic  Federation  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
report  plans  for  aggressive  reformatory  work. By  overBlght,  a  com- 
munication received  from  Curtis  Hlllyer,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  which  should  have  appeared  In  a  former  issue  of 
this  magazine,  has  been  omitted.  Mr.  Hillyer  writes :  **  Pursuant  to 
instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Ban  FranclHoo,  I  herewith  extend  to  the  American  loBtitute  of  Civics 
tlie  cordial  sympatliy  of  our  organization,  and  express  on  its  behalf  Its 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  your  institute  in  the  common  work  of 
reform."  The  officers  of  the  federation  are  I.  J.  Truman,  president, 
M.  McOlynu,  Ist  vice-president,  Rev.  Hobart  Chltwood,  2d  vice-presi- 
dent, Curtis  Hlllyer,  secretary,  O.  C.  Terrlll,  treasurer,  Maurice  W^ 
hamsi  librarian. 

Letters  from  Members.— Geo.  Alexander  IUttbr,  Nauvoo, 
expresses   the    opinion    that    Florence    Percy  Matheson'a   article   on^ 
"Woman's  Natural  Debarments  from  Political  Service"  is  the  best 
article  on  the  question  he  has  seen. 

S.  S.  Parr,  superintendent  of  public  sobooU,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  ex*^ 
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his  belief  that  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  la  the  growing  interest  of  %\\ 
clMsee  in  civic  afTairs,  and  teetlfles  to  liis  hearty  appreciation  of  th« 
work  of  the  A.  I.  C.  in  contributing  to  this  result. 


Gbo.  B.  Foster,  University  Club,  Boston:  "The  work  which  you 
are  engaged  la  is  most  noble  and  one  of  which  our  country  stands  in 
great  need.  I  take  pleasure  in  coutrlbutinK  ten  dollars  for  its  support 
and  wish  it  were  much  more  ;  but  uiy  best  wishes  and  hopes  for  the 
coDtinued  success  of  the  Institute  go  with  even  thU  Uttle  contribution." 


Rev.  C.  H.  Stockikg,  D.D.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  *'MoBt  heartily  do  I 
concur  with  the  expressed  civil  philosophy,  that — *  Through  good 
citizenship,  from  first  to  last,  lies  the  way  to  good  government.'  For 
the  helping  forward  of  a  work  so  great,  so  noble,  and  so  vital  to  the  In- 
terests  of  our  common  country,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  ao- 
oeptiDg  election,  and  pledging  my  hearty  cooperation,  as  far  as  time 
and  circumstances  may  permit." 


J.  M.  DoDSON,  WiclcMffe,  Ky.: 
received,  I  appreciate  very  much. 
a  grand  and  important  one." 


'The  valuable  books  and  literature 
I  think  the  mission  of  the  Institute 


CIVICS  IN  Failures  of  Reform  Movements.— The  statements 
GUERAI..  elsewhere  presented,  relating  to  the  reign  of  civic  corrup- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  ouglit  to  occasion  no  surprise.  Nor 
flhould  the  partial,  and  the  prospect  of  the  complete,  recovery  of  the 
lost  power  of  Tammany  in  New  York  be  a  disappointment  to  any  citi- 
zen of  ordinary  intelligence.  These  conditions  are  but  ttte  natural  out- 
come of  the  detestable  form  of  fetish  worship  which  sets  up  false 
images  in  local  communities,  t>efore  which  purblind  and  folly-led  olti- 
xens  bow  in  senseless  and  shameful  worship.  '*  Reform  "  becomes  a 
by-word  for  scoffers  when  reform  efforts  are  oonflued  to  the  circle  of 
those  who  proclaim  their  inability  to  accomplish  any  M'orthy  purpose, 
by  the  clanking  of  the  fetters  wliicb  bind  them. 

The  tariff  and  the  currency  and  other  national  issues  may  properly 
afford  a  bitsls  for  national  party  divisions.  But  when  these  Issues  di- 
vide the  citizens  of  a  community,  placing  them  Iti  liostility  to  each 
other  in  the  decision  of  matters  affecting  the  purity  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  safety  aud  sauctity  of  their  own  households,  professedly 
good  citizens  become  copartners  in  the  work  of  ruin  invited  and  fos- 
tered by  their  own  criminal  folly. 

When  enough  citizens,  regardless  of  national  political  Issues,  are  suf- 
ficiently wisi',  patriotic,  and  home-loving,  to  unite  as  one  man  for  the 
protection  of  the  sacred  Interests  wliicb  are  interwoven  with  all  that 
ooncems  the  highest  welfare  of  their  own  homes  aud  families,  and 
not  until  then,  will  good  government  be  established  In  the  cities  and 
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towns  of  the  United  States.  For  ten  )'ears  the  Institute  of  Civics  has 
peralfltently  voiced  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  the  manhood,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  better  elements  In  our  cities  urging  them  to  heed  this 
truth.  The  appeal  has  been  taken  up  and  voiced  by  others,  and  it  has 
not  been  put  forth  entirely  In  vain.  Its  fruits,  so  far  as  peniianent  re- 
sults are  concerned,  have  not  yet  appeared.  But  the  appeal  has  listen- 
era  now,  and  when  men  begin  to  listen  to  Its  voice,  the  oonquesta  of 

truth  are  at  hand. 

H.  R,  W. 


Unkducated  Superintendents  op  Education. — There  are  such 
and  their  number  is  not  few.  The  Institute  of  Civics  has  an  intelilgen 
youn^  lady  correspondent  in  a  town  in  Montana,  who  was  '^examined' 
by  one  of  these  as  to  her  qualiflcations  for  the  work  of  teaching.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  farcical  proceeding,  she  writes  :  *'  I  wonder  bow  a 
county  superintendent  who  knows  almost  nothing,  not  even  bow  to 
write  a  letter,  expects  to  be  able  to  examine  a  candidate  In  algebra  and 
plane  geometry?"  Montana  Is  ambitious  and  progressive.  She  has 
recently  enacted  a  law  requiring  teachers  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion In  civics  aa  a  condition  of  receiving  a  certificate  entitling  them  to 
teach  In  her  public  schools.  In  this  she  sets  a  worthy  example  to  older 
states.  She  should  go  further,  and  pass  a  law  fixing  tbequailflcations 
of  her  educational  overseers,  eo  as  to  shut  out  the  man  who  *'  knowa 
almost  nothing."  | 

The  Youno  Man  as  a  Citizen. — Revival  of  civic  pride  and  munici- 
pal patriotism  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Christian  men,  and 
especially  Christian  young  men,  are  learning  that  they  owe  a  duty  to 
society  as  citizens  as  well  as  Christians.  And  as  citizens  especially 
because  they  are  Christians,  for  nowhere  can  the  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity be  felt  to  better  advantage  than  In  the  public  affairs  of  city, 

state,  and   nation No    matter    what  a  man's  political 

views  may  be,  he  should  be  prepared  to  act  intelligently  and  ooa- 
sclentiously  in  carrying  on  the  government  under  which  he  lives.  The 
primary  is  said  to  be  the  weakest  spot  In  our  political  machinery.  It 
has  been  iu  the  past  the  sport  of  spoilsmen  and  political  wire-pullers  of 
the  baser  sort.  It  need  not  be  such  if  every  Christian  citizen  does  his 
duty.—  Young  Men's  Era, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  in  Crvics.— The  editor  of  the  Yovng  Men^e  Bra 
believes  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  an  intensely  practical  institution,  has 
a  legitimate  and  important  work  to  do  iu  the  field  of  civics.    He  says : 

"A  realization  of  the  necessity  of  the  possession  by  the  people  in 
gencrui  of  a  more  Intimate  connection  on  their  part  with  political 
atfaira,  emphasizes  the  value  of  ttie  opportunity  before  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  These  organizations  may  lead  In  the 
popular  instructiuu  so  much  needed  Just  now  along  sociological, 
industrial,  and  political  lines,  occupying  always  the  middle  ground, 
never  being  partisan,  ever  abreast  of  current  discussion,  striving  for 
good  of  the  individual,  the  8tat«,  and  the  church." 
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Vermont:  Rutlnnd,— Hon.  Charles  P.  Harrla,  the  Rutlaad,  Vt., 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  A.  I.  C.  Councilors,  has  been 
conducting  InquirleH  aH  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools  In  his  vicinity 
in  the  matter  of  traininj^  for  cltlzeDship.  Prom  one  uf  the  reports,  that 
made  by  Alfred  Turner,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Rutland, 
we  quote  as  follows  : 

'*  The  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the  public  schools  is  considered  and 
recognized  as  an  all-important  duty — a  duty  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
neglect.  The  selfish  spirit  of  the  times,  the  greed  of  great  monopolien, 
the  tendency  toward  communism  and  anarchy,  whicti  have  been  re- 
cently developed  in  this  country,  the  vast  influx  from  foreign  lands 
bringing  to  our  shores  thousands  of  immigrants  to  whom  the  history 
and  traditions  of  our  country  are  utterly  unknown,  make  it  the  Impera- 
tive duty  of  the  present  hour  to  do  our  utmost  toward  developing  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  American  Institutions,  toward  inculcating  such 
principles  as  shall  yield  the  fruitage  of  patriotic  devotion  to  liberty. 

•'  Our  work  in  this  direction  divides  itself  practically  into  three  parts: 

"1.  Every  morning  the  schools  carry  out  in  full  the  Cot.  Qeo.  T. 
Balch  [A.  I.  C]  flag  salute.  This  observance  of  the  salute  each  day  is 
of  recent  origin  and  when  properly  executed  ought  surely  to  aid  In 
cultivating  a  love  for  the  flag  as  the  emblem  of  our  liberty  and  power. 
It  la  not  a  military  salute  made  In  obedience  to  the  cast-iron  require- 
ments of  military  discipline  In  which  the  heart  may  possibly  not  beat 
in  unison  with  the  movements  of  the  hand,  but  rather  one  of  the 
methods  which  the  little  citizens  take  to  express  their  sense  of  gratitude 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  great  privileges  and  opportunities  which  our 
system  of  education  has  established  and  maintained  for  their  advance- 
ment in  citizenship.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  supplement  this  at 
various  times  by  t^^chlng  the  children  the  national  hymns  and  songs, 
the  origin  of  the  flag,  where  it  was  adopted,  what  trials  it  has  en- 
countered, and  what  blessings  it  has  preserved.  It  should  be  In  every 
home  to  be  cherished,  loved,  and  honored.  And  thus  with  the  salute 
and  history  of  the  flag  begins  the  patriotic  education  of  each  little 
citizen. 

**2.  Besides  the  inspiration  of  patriotic  song  and  story,  besides  the 
leeeons  drawn  from  the  notable  Uvea  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
their  country's  glory  by  acta  of  bravery  and  self-oacHflce,  we  observe 
so-oalled  flag-days,  which  commemorate  notable  events  and  achieve- 
ments. Apprupriute  exercises  are  tield  hi  all  Hch(M>ls,  ittirrhig  extracts 
are  read  and  recited  by  pupils,  patriotic  songs  sung,  and,  in  S4ime  In- 
itanoes,  as  Memorial  Day,  addresses  are  made  by  Interested  cklzenH. 

'*The  following  dates  have  been  selected  for  tlie  coming  year,  on 
account  of  their  historic  significance,  for  tlie  display  of  the  school  flag, 

td  I  feel  that  they  are  a  means  of  bringing  pleasant  and  ennobling 

liations  into  the  dally  routine  of  school-work,  as  well  as  to  favor 

strengthen  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  is  so  essential  for  the 

exiiftence  of  a  republican  form  of  government,     I  am  happy  to  say  that 

all  our  sohoolhouses  are  supplied  with  flaga^  and  unless  the  weather  is 
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exceedingly  Inclement,  they  are  raised  above  the  housea  at  the  proper 
time. 

1777,  January  16,  Vermont^  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1809^  February  12,  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

1732,  February  22,  Washington's  Birthday. 

1791,  March  4,  Vennont's  Admission  to  the  Union. 

1776,  May  10,  Cupturw  of  Fort  Tioonderoga, 

1868,  May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

1761,  September  7,  Rutland  became  a  town. 

1892,  November  19,  Ilutland  became  a  city. 
"8.  The  reading  for  the  year  is  of  course  supplementary  to  the  regu- 
lar work  of  that  department  but  I  think  is  quite  complete.  As 
lilustratjons  I  would  cite:  "The  Patriot  School  Master";  Heaton'a 
"Vermont";  "The  Liberty  Primer"  ;  "The  Historical  Primer  of  Ver- 
mont," a  book  full  of  stories  of  noted  men  whose  acts  have  been  of  a 
patriotic  nature;  W.  W.  Grout's  "Address  at  Washington,"  giving 
the  early  history  of  the  state ;  "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  ;  extracts  from 
the  newspapers,  etc.  This  reading  matter  has  been  especially  provided 
for  this  purpose.  Our  regular  studies,  such  as  language,  reading,  and 
history  (national  as  well  as  state),  give  plenty  of  opportunity  to  weave 
in  patriotic  thoughts  and  to  develop  the  same." 

PATRIOTIC  Order  of  Foreign  Wars.— This  new  national 

SOCI£TI£S.  organization  held  its  first  annual  meeting  last 
month  at  the  Brevoort  House,  In  New  York. 
Those  eligible  for  membership  must  trace  their  descent,  by  male  Line, 
fh)m  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  War  of  tlie 
Barbary  States,  or  the  Mexican  War.  There  are  ooramanderies  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.  Ofllcera  of  the  order  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  commander,  David  Banks;  vice- 
commander,  James  H.  Morgan  ;  secretary,  Robert  Webb  Morgan  ; 
treasurer,  George  Livingston  Nichols  ;  registrar,  Dwight  Lathrop 
Ehuendorf;  Judge-advocate,  Frank  M.  Avery;  surgeon.  Dr.  Clarkson 
Crosby  Surgeon;  chaplain,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  StafTord  Dronne;  deputy 
secretary,  Maturin  L*  Delafleld,  Jr.  Companions  of  the  Council 
elected  are  Generals  Fitz  John  Porter,  Alexander  B.  Webb,  and  John 
Porter  Hatch,  Rear-Admiral  Daniel  L.  Bratne,  Lieutenant  Irving  M. 
Avery,  J.  Keusett  Olyphaut,  Fellows  Davis  and  Jacob  Van  Wyok. 

Sons  American  Revolution.— The  New  Jersey  Society  held  Its 
annual  meetingand  banquet  in  Newark,  Deceml>er  26.  The  following 
officers  were  eleclefl  for  the  year  :  president,  John  W.  Wliitehead,  Mor- 
rlfltown  ;  vice-president,  Franklin  Murphy,  Newark  ;  secretary,  O, 
Wisner  Thorne,  Newark  ;  treasurer,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  Newark  ; 
register,  John  Jackson  Hubbell,  Newark ;  historian,  W.  8.  Stryker, 
Trent<m ;  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Lyman  W.  Allen,  Newark;  board  of 
managers — Theodore  Coe,  Newark  ;  P.  H.  Hotfman,  Morrlstown  ;  E. 
O.  Doremus,  East  Orange  ;  W.  W.  Ketcham,  Newark  ;  A.  W.  Biray, 
Newark  ;  Walter  Chandler,  Elizabeth  ;  Joseph  G.  Ogden,  EliKabeth, 
and  W.  8.  Nicholas,  Newark. 


HUM.   ROBERT   TREAT   PAINE. 
Member  Natiotial  Body  of  Councilors  AmcHcftn  Institute  of  Civics. 
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ARE  WE  A  NATION  OF  RASCALS? 


BT  JOHN  F.  HUME. 


JF  anything  Bhonld  be  honest  it  is  money.  It  euppliefi  the 
test  of  integrity  in  nearly  all  dealings  between  man  and  man, 
becanse  it  is  the  measure  of  values.  Without  absolute  reliability 
OQ  its  part  few  transactions  can  be  satisfactorily  consummated. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  in- 
jostlce  directly  flows  from  its  instability.  As  every  fluctuation 
brings  loss  to  some  one,  it  can  neither  go  up  nor  down  without 
cheating  somebody.  Hence  no  community  can  safely  and  honor- 
ably do  boainesB  with  a  varying  and  untrustworthy  currency  any 
more  than  a  merchant  can  honestly  sell  goods  with  an  unreliable 
yard-stick,  a  changeable  bushel,  or  a  deceptive  balance. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  mischief  that  would  result  from  a 
sudden  shrinkage  of  all  the  yard-sticks  of  the  country.  If  all 
at  once  they  were  to  contract  from  the  long-established  thirty- 
six  inches  to  only  half  that  space,  the  confasion  produced  would 
be  simply  intolerable.  The  lady  who  had  purchased  and  paid 
for  gomls  supposed  to  be  auflicient  for  a  complete  suit  of  fashion- 
able construction,  would  flud  that  she  had  barely  enough 
material  for  a  modern  bloomer  coetame,  and  the  gentleman  do- 
ing the  same  thing  would  be  forced  to  put  up  with  knicker- 
bocker  pantaloons  and  a  coat  unadorned  with  tails.  The  house- 
wife who  had  bought  carpets  for  her  floors  would  have  half  the 
boards  uncovered  when  her  order  was  filled.  Even  the  carpen- 
ter, who  had  paid  his  money  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  be  supplied  according  to  ordinary  board  measure,  would 
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discover  that  he  had  only  half  enoagh  lumber  for  the  house  he 
had  contracted  to  build* 

And  80  in  other  things.  If  the  galloa  was  suddenly  contracted 
from  four  qnarta  to  two^  and  the  quart  from  two  pints  to  one  ;  or, 
turning  to  matters  of  avoirdupois,  if  all  the  pound  and  penny- 
weights in  our  markets  shriveled  until  they  would  only  pro- 
vide ns  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  fish,  or  beefsteak,  or 
sngar,  or  salt,  or  tea  we  had  been  accustomed  to  get  for  onr 
money,  the  effect  would  be  appalling.  :Nine  tenths  of  our  fami- 
liea  would  be  reduced  to  half  rations.  And  what  an  outcry 
there  would  be  1  Thousands  of  voices  would  be  raised  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  change.  They  would  charge  rank  injustice  upon 
those  accountable  for  it.  And  altogether  correct  would  they  be. 
The  swindle  that  would  bo  consummated  by  such  a  revolution  in 
weights  and  measures  would  be  beyond  question  or  apology. 
Nor  would  it  matter  to  us  of  what  material  onr  new  yard-stick 
and  other  measures  were  oonstrncted.  They  might  all  be  made 
of  silver  and  we  would  be  none  the  better  for  it.  Their  impor- 
tance to  ns  would  depend,  not  upon  the  subetanoe  or  substances 
entering  into  them,  but  upon  their  capacity  of  measurement. 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  the  **  standard ''  in  anoh 
matters,  and  which  regulates  the  quantities  purchased  and  to  be 
delivered,  would  be  the  essential  thing. 

Now,  our  yard-sticks,  onr  weights,  and  other  regulators  in 
buying  and  selling  are  made  of  money.  If  not  exactly  compoeed 
of  the  same  materials,  their  measuring  capacity  is  determined 
by  its  purchasing  power.  We  can  change  every  one  of  them, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  merely  changing  the  standard — 
that  is,  the  value — of  our  currency. 

But  would  any  one  in  all  onr  broad  land  be  rascally  enough,  it 
may  be  asked,  to  seek  to  so  contract  our  measuring  standards — 
onr  yard-sticks,  etc — that  they  would  only  give  as  half  the 
values  for  which  we  had  been  contracting  and  paying f  Even 
BO,  it  mnst  l>e  admitted.  That  is  the  very  thing  proposed  by 
large  and  influential  portions  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  led  in 
the  movement  they  are  urging  to  that  end  by  men  that  are 
promineut  in  public  life,  and  who  call  themselves  stateemea 
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and  ecoDomistB.  They  are  seeking  to  bring  aboat  the  change 
suggested  by  revolutionizing  the  money  standard  of  the  country 
— by  substituting  fifty  per  cent  silver  for  one  hundred  per  cent 
gold.  That  is  the  effect  which  the  success  of  their  policy  would 
involve. 

And  why  do  they  favor  such  a  result  f  It  is  not  dif&calt  to 
nndeifltand  why  the  citizens  of  the  so-called  "silver  states^" 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  people  in  most  business 
operations  consult  the  higher  moralities  less  than  their  own  in- 
terests, real  or  fancied,  should  champion  it.  They  have  silver 
to  sell,  and  if  they  can  realize  one  hundred  cents  for  what  in  the 
market  is  now  worth  but  fifty  oetits  by  a  change  in  our  monetary 
system,  they  will  naturally  enough  advocate  the  new  yard-stick 
and  other  similar  innovations.  Perhaps,  as  the  world  views 
such  things,  they  would  not  be  to  blame,  provided  the  means 
employed  by  them  to  reach  their  ends  were  fair  and  honorable. 
But  are  they  fair  and  honorable  T  Our  people  are  supposed  to 
be  equals  in  all  respects,  but  to  be  such  they  should  have  equal 
representation  iu  the  lawmaking  department ;  while  we  find 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  silver  states  have  far  more  than  their 
share.  Colorado,  the  leader  of  the  silverite  communities,  has 
bat  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  all  told,  which  is 
leas  than  one  third  of  the  population  of  New  York  City  alone, 
and  yet  Colorado  has  as  much  actual  power  in  Congress,  through 
its  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the  whole  state 
of  New  York.  Nevada  has  but  scant  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, while  New  Y"ork  has  over  six  millions.  The  disproportion 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  sixteen  to  one.  New  York,  which  is 
emphatically  a  gold  standard  state,  has  more  people,  as  well  aa 
more  wealth,  than  all  the  silver-mining  states  combined,  and  yet 
their  voice  in  legislation  is  many  times  more  potential  than 
hers.  And  what  in  the  peculiarity  mentioned  is  true  of  the 
silver-producing  states  is  also  largely  true  of  those  that  are  now 
in  sympathy  with  them.  Can  legialatioa  aifecting  money  mat- 
ters obtained  through  such  disparity  be  said  to  be  strictly 
honest  f 

But  many  of  the  communities  favoring  the  new  yard-stick  are 
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not  mining  camps.  They  have  no  silver  to  sell.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  people  would  safTer  proportionately  with  any  of  the 
rest  iQ  their  parohases  ander  the  new  system  proposed.  Why 
do  they  champion  it  thent  Simply  because  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  in  another  way  they  suppose  it  will  subserve  their  interests. 
They  are  the  debtor  communities  of  our  country,  and  they  are 
presumed  to  argue  that  it  is  easier  to  pay  fifty  cents  than  it  is  to 
pay  one  hundred.  But  that  would  not  be  just ;  it  would  be  re- 
pudiation ;  and  are  there  American  communities  that  would 
consciously  stoop  to  its  adoption!  Well,  the  question  is  not  al- 
together a  new  one.  History  at  this  point  may  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  matter.  In  point  of  population  and  in- 
flaeuoe  the  largest  group  of  silver-supporting  states  is  in  the 
South,  and  according  to  Professor  Scott,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  bis  recent  book  on  '*The  Repudiation  of  State 
Debts,''  the  commonwealths  composing  it  to-day  owe  over  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  form  of  state  debts  which  they 
have  repudiated  or  left  unpaid.  The  obligations  so  dishonored 
are  not  all  of  Carpet-bag  origin  or  legally  controverted.  For 
instance,  West  Virginia  in  becoming  a  separate  state  solemnly 
assumed  to  pay  her  fair  proportion  of  the  ante-bellnm  debt  of 
Old  Virginia,  which  was  about  one  third  of  $45,000,000.  She 
has  never  paid  a  penny  of  it,  and  does  not  act  as  if  she  ever  in- 
tended to.     She  is  said  to  be  strong  for  silver.  i 

The  state  of  Mississippi  many  years  ago  issued  and  sold  her 
obligations  amounting  to  several  million  dollars,  and  used  the 
proceeds  for  legitimate  domestic  purposes.  Those  obligations 
have  long  been  overdue,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  paid,  or 
is  likely  to  be  paid.     Mississippi  is  for  silver. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  did  not  wholly  repudiate  her  debtSi 
but  she  ''scaled'*  them.  She  gave  her  creditors  the  option  of 
taking  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  she  owed  them,  or 
nothing  at  all ;  and  afterwards,  when  she  found  how  easy  it  was 
to  settle  old  scores  in  that  way,  cut  down  the  allowance  ten  per 
cent  more.  The  country  has  no  more  earnest  supporters  of  the 
silver  standard  than  the  United  States  senators  and  many  other 
leading  representatives  of  Tennessee. 
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And  BO  on,  through  the  list  of  states  that  have  disoredited 
their  pax>er,  inclnding  the  Carolinas^  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Lonisiana,  Arkansas,  etc,  every  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  en- 
thasiastic  for  the  silver  yard-stick. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing,  however,  it  may  be  alleged  that 

me  of  the  strongest  pro-silver  districts  are  neither  in  the  sil- 
ver-mining belt,  nor  in  the  repudiating  portion  of  the  Soath. 
Illinois,  where  a  state  convention  ajsauming  to  represent  one  of 
onr  great  political  parties  recently  met  especially  for  theporpcee 
of  upholding  silver,  wonld  naturally  be  the  first  place  to  be 
named.  But  Illinois  has  a  record.  While  she  has  dishonored 
none  of  her  own  paper,  there  has  been  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  in  which  cities,  counties,  and  townships  have  shown  snch 
disregard  of  their  obligations,  as  the  holders  of  bonds  issned  in 
aid  of  the  Paris  &  Decatur  Railroad,  the  Ottawa,  Oswego  &  Pox 
River  Valley  Railroad,  the  Danville,  Bloomington  &  Pekin  Rail- 
road, and  similar  enterprises  can  testify.  The  courts  are  still 
worrying  over  suits  brought  upon  them  by  outraged  creditora 

Adjoicing  Illinois  on  the  west  is  the  state  of  Missouri,  which 
oocnpies  practically  the  same  position  upon  the  currency  ques- 
tion, and  here  we  find  the  same  disregard  of  the  obligations  that 
oommanities  had  assumed.  So  far  did  the  repudiators  go  that 
they  held  a  state  convention  and  pat  oat  an  address  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  course,  in  which  the  extraordinary  position  was 
taken  that,  in  reference  to  the  debts  from  the  payment  of  which 
they  were  seeking  to  escape,  *'  questions  of  good  faith  and  moral 
obligation,  independent  of  the  question  of  their  legality,  have 
no  application.''  Do  we  not  in  this  declaration  have  a  key  to 
much  of  the  sentiment  that  now  prevails  in  that  region  in  refer- 
ence to  the  national  currency  and  its  bearing  upon  the  liabilities 
of  different  sections  t 

Immediately  weat  of  Missouri  is  Kansas,  another  state  said  to 
be  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  silver  cause.  How  it  stands  upon 
the  qnestion  of  treating  public  debts,  or  debts,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  kind,  is  indicated  by  a  very  significant  incident.  Its 
capital,  the  city  of  Topeka,  at  one  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ae- 
coring  a  desirable  improvement  that  was  to  be  bailt  up  by  out- 
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fiide  capital,  pat  out  a  considerable  amount  of  bonds.  The  iasueii 
was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  its  citizens,  the  equivalent  con 
tracted  for  was  duly  rendered,  and  everything  was  supposed  to 
be  regular,  when  a  technical  ila^  in  the  proceedings  was  dis- 
covered that  led  to  the  legal  decision  adverse  to  the  securities, 
and  Topeka  at  once  declined  further  payment,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  Has  the  state  of  Kansas,  which  is  dis- 
credited by  having  the  only  repudiating  capital  in  the  Union, 
taken  any  action  to  vindicate  Its  honor  1  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
others  of  its  communitiea  have  followed  the  capital's  example 
may  help  to  explain  its  seeming  indifference. 

GontiDiiiug  in  the  same  direction,  we  then  come  to  Colorado, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  silver  movement,  and  the  state  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  '^sixteen  to  one.'^  Lake  County,  Colo- 
rado, has  recently  avoided  payment  of  a  large  amount  of  its 
paper,  not  because  it  was  without  ample  consideration,  but  be- 
cause the  county  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  credit  beyond  the 
limit  it  was  legally  anthorized  to  run  in  debt.  The  significanoe 
of  the  incident  is  iu  the  fact  that  Lake  County  includes  Lead- 
ville,  the  richest  silver-mining  camp  in  the  world,  and  which, 
instead  of  disapproving  of  the  action  of  its  superior  authority, 
has  been  seeking  to  escape  a  large  amount  of  its  own  indebted- 
ness on  the  same  ground. 

Now,  the  pertinency  of  the  facts  just  recited  cannot  fail  to  be 
apparent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  animos  of  the  movement 
for  the  legal  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  a  money  standard,  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  true  estimate  of 
its  character.  Do  they  not  show  that  the  idea  of  discharging 
debts,  in  whole  or  part,  otherwise  than  by  full  and  honest  pay- 
ment, is  not  altogether  a  stranger  in  some  parts  of  oar  country, 
and  that  familiarity  with  it  has  largely  robbed  it  of  the  abhor- 
rence its  first  appearaooe  would  naturally  excite  t  It  would 
seem  to  rest  on  a  theory  not  nnlike  that  of  the  Highlander  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  when  in  one  of  his  raiding 
expeditions  he  was  expostulated  with  by  his  victim,  a  brother 
Scotchman,  for  robbing  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  replied,  <*  Why 
mon,  its  na'  a  matter  of  fleah  an'  bind,  but  of  siller/'    With  the 
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advocates  of  the  new  standard  of  values  the  point  at  issue  seems 
to  be  literally  as  veil  as  figuratively  a  matter  of  "siller."  The 
comity  that  is  supposed  to  prevail  when  the  interests  of  different 
sections  of  a  common  conntry  are  involved,  is  ignored,  and  even 
considerations  of  right  and  wron^  would  seem  to  carry  little 
weight  with  them.  Tn  short,  the  facts  referred  to  go  far  to  prove 
that,  instead  of  a  romantic  attachment  to  a  deposed  and  injured 
potentate,  the  sentiment  underlying  the  attempted  restoration  of 
silver  is  sectional,  selfish,  and  dishonest. 

But  in  this  connection  another  historical  reference  may  not  be 
amiss,  as  it  seems  at  this  point  to  fit  into  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. History  is  ever  a  timely  as  well  as  a  faithful  instructor. 
The  legal  demonetization  of  silver^  except  as  to  limited  quanti- 
ties, was  effected  in  1873.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  crime 
against  the  white  metal,  according  to  the  claims  of  its  advocates, 
was  perpetrated.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  movement  for 
what  was  known  as  '*  the  inflation  of  the  currency  "  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  almost  at  its  height.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
deposition  of  silver  should  occur  in  the  midst  of  an  effort  of  un- 
common determination  to  give  us  more  money.  The  same  ele- 
ments were  then  at  work,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  that  are 
active  now,  but  they  did  not  champion  silver.  They  had  nothing 
to  say  about  silver.  Their  contention  was  for  greenbacks,  or  for 
what  was  known  as  "fiat  money."  What  they  then  wanted,  aa 
DOW,  was  cheap  money — easy  money  to  pay  debts  with.  Silver 
would  not  then  have  answered  their  purpose,  because  it  was  not 
at  a  discount.  Its  free  and  nnlimited  coinage  would  not  have 
particularly  helped  them.  It  was  not  until  silver  had  started  on 
the  down  grade,  and  gone  a  considerable  distance,  that  its  vir- 
toes  became  apparent  to  them,  and  they  began  to  cry  out  against 
the  injustice  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

They  care  nothing  for  silver.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  making 
contracts  for  money  coming  to  them,  they  never  provide  for  pay- 
ment in  silver.  They  may  call  for  gold,  but  for  silver  never. 
They  do  not  want  silver  for  themselves.  They  want  it,  as  some 
evil-disposed  persons  are  said  to  want  boils  and  ulcers  and  the 
scratches,  to  inflict  upon  somebody  else.     What  they  do  want  ia 
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cheap  money^  and  cheap  money,  in  view  of  all  existing  contracta^ 
and  conditions,  is  dishonest  money.  | 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  practically  all  the 
speeches  an4  other  discassions  we  have  had  nx)on  the  cnr- 
rency  issue,  only  its  material  aspects  have  been  dwelt  upon  f  It 
has  been  treated  as  if  it  involved  merely  a  question  of  so  many 
dollars  and  so  many  cents.  To  the  writer,  however,  it  does  seem 
that  there  is  a  moral  side  to  it,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant side.  Its  decision  is  something  with  which  the  national 
conscience  shonld  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  it  was  l>eing  invoked  and  aroused  for  the  purpose.  It  is  no 
small  matter,  both  for  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  nation,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  is  done, 
that  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  so  far  reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences as  that  of  the  currency,  justice  should  be  maintained. 
Oar  peox>le  cannot  fail  to  suffer  in  character  as  well  as  in  repu- 
tation, if  we  permit  our  money  to  deteriorate  in  quality,  and  be 
used  by  one  part  of  the  country  to  gain  an  undue  advantage 
over  another.  We  should  remember  that  we  shall  be  judged  by 
the  character  of  the  money  we  use,  and  very  properly  so.  No 
people  in  time  of  peace  were  ever  better  than  their  money. 
Their  money  furnishes  the  very  best  evidence  of  their  standing. 
For  savages  and  the  ruder  barbarians  shells  and  stones  and  iron 
have  been  good  enough  ;  with  the  semi-civilized  silver  is  the 
favorite ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  more  intelligent  and  more 
refined  nationalities  gold  is  the  standard.  The  inflaence  of 
money  as  an  edacator,  as  well  as  an  industrial  promoter,  is  un- 
mistakable. Hence  of  all  kinds  of  money  we  want  the  beet. 
The  standard  cannot  be  too  high  for  as. 

After  the  curious  dance  that  silver  has  recently  led  it,  at  times 
bringing  it  dangerously  near  to  crashing  disaster,  our  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  able  to  realize  very  distinctly  the  moralities 
that  are  involved  in  the  cnrrenoy  issue,  and  their  bearings  upon 
material  interests.  Certainly  its  experience  has  been  both  ample 
and  impressive.  It  began  by  adopting  the  very  questionable 
policy  of  buying  silver  at  a  diacoaut,  and  selling  it  to  its  own 
subjects  at  par.     That  worked  very  satiBfaotorily  as  long  as  the 
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people  could  be  induced  to  accept  it  on  thoae  termR ;  but  the 
time  came  when  the  United  States  government,  powerful  as  it 
waflf  with  the  assistance  of  its  legal  tender  legislation  could  no 
longer  induce  any  one  to  take  fifty  cents'  worth  of  metal  for  one 
hundred  cents  of  values  in  other  property.  The  result  is  that 
it  has  on  its  hands  an  immense  accumulation  of  goods,  in  the 
shape  of  coins  that  are  falsely  stamped,  which  it  cannot  dispose 
of  except  at  a  heavy  loss.  The  specnlation,  although  the  mak- 
ing of  a  profit  was  not  the  moving  inducement,  has  been  a  losing 
one  because  a  dishonest  one.  The  experience  ought  to  teach  the 
country  the  inevitable  lesson  that  honesty  is  the  beet  policy,  not 
only  in  money  transactions,  but  in  money  itself. 

While  there  are  unquestionably  some  points  In  connection 
with  this  currency  business  about  which  there  may  be  honest 
differences  of  opinion,  mainly  owing  to  the  positions  held  by 
different  observers,  there  is  one  thing  we  can  all  depend  upon  : 
If  we  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  country  and  the  world  a  cur- 
rency graduated  at  a  ratio  that  does  not  represent  real  values, 
and  thus  seek  to  cheat  them  in  the  operation  ;  if  we  so  arrange 
matters  that  the  bond  made  payable  in  gold,  which  the  rich  and 
crafty  capitalist  holds,  shall  be  worth  par  in  the  market,  while 
the  farm  mortgage  made  payable  in  current  funds,  in  which  the 
humble  and  inexperienced  citizen  has  invested  his  or  her  sav- 
ings, shall  be  worth  but  half  as  much  ;  if  we  frame  our  laws  so 
that  the  wealthy  banker^s  hoarded  gold  shall  be  doubled  in  pro- 
ductive power,  while  the  pittance  which  the  wage-earner  re- 
ceives shall  proportionately  shrink  in  its  buying  capacity ; 
and,  above  all,  if,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
worst  of  all  governors  and  governments  have  been  those  that 
have  sought  to  corrupt  and  debase  the  money  of  the  realm,  and 
with  eyee  wide  open  to  all  the  consequences  involved,  we  go  to 
work  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  public  credit  by  setting  up  a 
monetary  standard  that  on  its  face  would  be  a  lie,  the  consensus 
of  the  world's  oouclusiona  must  be  that  we   are  a  nation  of 
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BENEFITS    OF   COMPErriTION. 

THE  Idea  prevails  among  workingmen  tx)  a  great  extent  that 
competition  in  trade  reduces  wages,  bnt  a  greater  fallacj 
never  found  believers.  The  truth  is  the  reverse.  Competition 
reduces  the  prices  of  products  ;  the  lower  the  prices  the  greater 
the  sales  and  the  greater  is  the  demand  for  labor.  It  is  increaaed 
consumption,  and  nothing  else,  that  will  call  for  a  larger  pro- 
duction and  make  work  for  the  idle.  Wages  are  never  cut  down 
when  there  is  a  good  demand  for  labor  merely  because  profits 
are  small.  If  a  reduction  in  wages  and  small  profits  should  be 
coincident  in  any  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  demand  for  the 
goods  had  fallen  off  for  some  reason  and  there  was  in  conse- 
qnenoe  a  lessened  demand  for  labor.  So  long  as  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  labor,  the  smaller  the  profit  to  the  capitalist  the 
larger  will  be  the  pay  of  the  laborer.  This  is  so  plain  that  it 
should  need  no  demonstj*ation.  We  have  seen  from  the  census 
figures  that  the  average  profit  of  capital  invested  in  manofactnr- 
ing  in  cities  of  20,000  popalation  and  upward  is  twenty-four  per 
cent  per  annum.  Some  capitalists  get  more  than  this  and  some 
much  less  ;  but  the  establishment  that  is  making  a  net  profit  of 
only  ten  per  cent  often  pays  higher  wages  than  does  the  monop* 
olist  who  is  making  a  clear  profit  of  fifty  per  cent  Thorold 
Bogers,  in  his  ''Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,''  says  that 
when  wages  were  at  their  lowest  in  England  manufacturers  made 
from  100  to  1,000  per  cent  profit  in  a  year  on  their  capital.  When 
their  monopolies  were  broken  and  their  enormous  profits  were, 
reduced  the  wages  of  labor  were  increased.  ^ 

Private  monopolies  were  originally  created  by  monarchs  as  a 
means  of  raising  money.  They  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  sale  of  the  privilege  of  robbing  the  people.     In  oar  repabUo, 
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only  change  has  been  to  make  a  free  gift  of  the  monopoly 
when  government  haa  it  to  dispose  of,  bnt  the  purpose  of  its  ex- 
istence is  exactly  the  same  now  that  it  was  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Monopoly  is  labor's  worst  enemy,  and  workingmen,  more 
than  any  other  class,  should  desire  its  extinction. 

'  THK   TRUSTS. 

A  form  of  monopoly  that  has  attracted  great  attention  in  re- 
cent years  is  the  trust  When  a  particular  industry  is  organized 
into  a  trust  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  reduce  the  output  of  the 
product  which  it  controls  in  order  that  it  may  create  an  artificial 
scarcity  and  secure  a  higher  price.  The  trust  does  not  believe 
in  the  old  motto,  ^' Quick  sales  and  small  profits."  Why  t  Be- 
canae  more  money  can  be  made  by  slow  sales  and  large  profits. 
A.D  illustration  may  be  unnecessary,  but  I  will  give  one  :  Sap- 
poee  an  article  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  80  cents  and  sold  at  11; 
the  profit  is  25  x>er  cent  Put  up  the  price  to  $1.20  and  sales 
will  naturally  fall  06"  one  fifth,  but  the  profit  on  each  sale  will  be 
doubled.  At  the  lower  price  the  sale  of  100  of  the  articles  will 
bring  in  a  profit  of  $20  ;  after  the  advance  iu  price  the  sale  of 
<80  will  bring  a  profit  of  $32,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  One 
fifth  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  Are  those  who  retain  their  places  as  likely  to  get 
more  pay  because  of  the  increased  return  to  capital!  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  see  one  fifth  of  their  former  fellow-work- 
men out  of  a  job  they  will  be  glad  to  work  for  any  wages  they 
can  get  in  order  to  keep  their  places.  The  position  here  taken 
concerning  the  efiect  of  trusts  is  not  only  theoretically  correct, 
bat  its  correctness  has  been  practically  demonstrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  every  trust  combination  which  has  come  into  existence. 

When  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  was  controlled  by  three  or 
four  persons  a  wheel  was  sold  for  $150  that  was  no  better  than  one 
that  can  be  bought  now  for  $75.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction 
•ales  have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  bicycle- factory 
employees  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  As  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  was  formerly  spent  for  one  hundred  bicy- 
cles will  now  buy  two  hundred  and  give  work  to  twice  as  many 
men,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  competition  in  that  business  has 
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been  a  great  benefit  to  labor.  Oapital  is  taking  a  smaller  share 
of  the  product  and  labor  is  receiving  a  larger  share,  and  that  is  i 
what  may  be  always  looked  for  as  the  resalt  of  competition,  fl 
With  competition  takiug  the  place  of  monopoly  throughont  the 
entire  field  of  industry  there  wonld  be  no  more  natural  an- 
tagonism between  oapital  and  labor  than  there  is  naturally 
between  any  man  who  has  something  to  sell  and  another  who 
wishes  to  buy  it  ^m 

PATENTS — MACHINERY.  ^| 

Another  form  of  monopoly  is  the  patent  right.  It  is  not  on- 
usual  for  a  patented  article  to  be  sold  at  a  net  profit  of  100  per 
cent.  When  it  ia  remembered  that  all  wealth  is  created  by  labor» 
and  that  the  net  result  is  the  addition  of  only  about  three  per 
cent  yearly  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  (all  of  the 
people),  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  when  the  owner  of  a 
patent  makes  100  per  cent  labor  sustains  a  severe  loss.  The 
patent  right  that  wonld  give  its  owner  a  fortune  of  $100,000- 
would  probably  cause  hardship  and  privation  to  100,000  men. 

I  do  not,  however,  inclade  among  the  causes  of  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  employment  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
It  is  not  the  invention  of  machinery,  but  the  monopolization  o^H 
its  benefits,  that  hnrts  labor.  A  machine  run  by  one  man  that 
would  do  the  work  of  ten  men  might  for  a  time  inconvenience 
nine  of  the  ten,  but  labor  as  a  whole  wonld  lose  nothing  if  the 
invention  at  once  became  the  property  of  the  publio.  It  wonld 
cheapen  the  price  of  the  article  to  which  it  was  applied,  thus 
increasing  sales  and  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  production  of 
the  raw  material  of  that  indnstry,  also  the  demand  for  labor  Ufl 
do  those  portions  of  the  work  of  making  the  article  which  the 
machine  could  not  do.  Some  people  might  not  buy  any  more  of 
that  article  becanse  the  price  was  reduced,  but  if  they  did  not 
they  would  have  more  money  left  to  buy  other  things  with,  and 
thus  give  additional  employment  to  labor  in  various  directions. 
Labor  would,  after  the  readjustment,  gain  more  than  it  lost  by 
the  invention  of  the  machine.  Bat  if  the  sole  benefit  accrued  Ufl 
one  man  or  a  few  men  the  case  would  be  different 
have  to  lose  more  or  lees  until  the  patent  ran  ont 
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a  g^reat  majorifcy  of  the  useful  inventions  are  common  property. 
This  phase  of  the  indastrial  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal 
with.  It  has  been  wrestled  with  by  several  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, but  they  have  never  been  able  to  agree  to  anything  bat 
a  disagreement  Inventive  genius  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  in- 
ventors are  entitled  to  reward.  Bat  the  reward,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  labor  pays  it,  ought  not  to  be  excessive.  The  reward 
has  been  sometimes  $100,000  when  perhaps  $10,000  would  have 
been  a  fair  recompense.  We  copied  oar  patent  laws  from  those 
of  England,  but  with  our  greater  liberality  we  allow  a  patent  to 
ran  17  years,  while  England  gives  it  a  life  of  14  years.  Oar 
system  originally  provided  for  granting  extensions,  but  that 
abase  has  been  stopped.  I  think  half  of  the  English  term  would 
be  about  right  If  the  life  of  a  patent  ran  for  seven  years  the 
inventor  would  be  fairly  compensated  if  his  invention  possessed 
snbetantial  merit 

THE  BUEDEN  OF  TAXATION. 

Any  harden  pat  upon  Industry  check:}  production  and  lessens 
the  demand  for  labor.  One  of  the  heaviest  burdens  borne  by 
industry  is  taxation.  It  is  heavier  than  we  realize  because  so 
much  of  it  is  unseen.  From  the  foundation  of  government  tax- 
ation has  been  a  means  of  oppression  and  fraud ;  and  of  all  tax 
frauds  the  indirect  tax  is  the  worst  It  makes  people  believe 
they  are  paying  a  light  tax,  or  none  at  all,  when  in  reality  they 
are  taxed  to  the  point  of  extortion.  Often  have  I  heard  the  re- 
mark in  New  York  that  that  state  was  very  liberal  to  poor  men  ; 
that  it  exempted  them  entirely  from  taxation  ;  there  being  no 
poll  or  occupation  tax,  the  poor  man  was  not  called  upon  to  con- 
tribate  a  cent  to  the  expenses  of  the  government  Consequently 
in  the  municipalities  of  New  York,  when  a  proposition  to  levy 
an  additional  tax  is  voted  upon,  men  who  are  not  on  the  asses- 
sor's lists  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  When  the  '*  incidence  of  tax- 
ation ''  is  studied  it  will  be  found  that  the  men  who  are  not  on 
the  assessors'  list  pay  nine  tenths  of  the  taxes.  The  man  who 
rents  a  house,  and  not  the  landlord,  pays  the  tax.  The  claim 
is  often  made  that  the  state  government  of  Pennsylvania  is 
mainly  supported  by  taxing  the  corporations.     It  is  not  true. 
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The  state  government  in  maintained  by  taxing  the  people.  The 
corporations  get  the  credit  of  paying  the  tax,  bat  in  reality  they 
are  the  tax-gatherers,  not  the  tax -payers.  Bailroad  companies 
make  the  people  pay  all  the  cost  of  operating  the  road,  inolad- 
ing  taxes.  The  state  government  is  no  more  maintained  by  the 
corporations  than  a  municipal  government  is  maintained  by  its 
city  treasarer.  Nearly  all  of  oar  taxes  can  be,  and  are,  shifted 
by  the  first  payer,  with  the  resalt  that  eventually  nine  tenths  of 
the  taxes  are  paid  by  labor. 

It  is  a  prodigioos,  bat  common,  mistake  of  workingmen  to 
snppoee  that  they  can  be  benefited  by  extravagant  government 
I  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  public  improve- 
ment that  should  be  done  by  government ;  bat  in  all  cases  the 
work  should  be  one  of  public  necessity  and  government  should 
always  get  the  worth  of  its  money.  The  work  should  not  be 
done  merely  with  a  view  to  benefiting  labor,  because  labor  will 
not  be  benefited.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  government  decides 
to  oonstmot  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean  :  the  rev- 
enues are  insafficieut  and  to  raise  more  a  tax  is  levied  on  tea  and 
cofifee.  Labor  would  pay  nine  tenths  of  that  tax,  bat  labor 
would  not  receive  more  than  half  of  the  expenditure  ;  the  other 
half  would  go  to  capital  as  profits.  Instead  of  labor  being  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  capital,  capital  would  1)6  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  labor.  There  would  be  more  men  employed  in  uaing 
the  pick  and  shovel,  bat  a  less  number  in  other  occupations,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  tax  that  every  workingman  paid  when  he 
bought  tea  and  cofifee  would  lessen  to  exactly  that  amount  his 
ability  to  buy  other  things.  Labor  would  simply  be  taxed  $90 
and  would  be  given  back  $50.  If  the  tax  were  levied  on  large 
incomes  the  effect  might  be  different,  bat  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
decided,  in  effect,  that  the  Constitution  doesn't  authorize  any 
system  of  taxation  other  than  that  now  in  operation,  namely, 
the  tax  on  consamption. 

TAXATION  LESSENS  PRODUCTION. 

The  weight  of  taxation  is  a  double  burden  on  labor.  It  not 
only  makes  the  laborer  pay  more  for  what  he  has  to  buy,  but, 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  products,  it  lessens  protluction  and  de- 
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prives  men  of  employmeot.  The  taxes  levied  on  a  factory,  on 
its  capital  stock,  its  raw  material,  or  its  fiaished  prodact,  are  all 
inoladed  in  the  cost  of  the  product ;  and  so  far  as  they  increase 
the  price  they  restrict  sales  and  lessen  employment.  Taxing  an 
indnstry  has  a  similar,  bnt  not  exactly  the  same,  effect  as  taxing 
a  saloon.  The  higher  the  license  tax^  the  fewer  the  nnmber  of 
aaloons — if  the  tax  were  high  enough  they  would  be  taxed  oat 
of  existence  ;  the  higher  you  tax  an  industry  the  nearer  you  tax 
it  to  death.  Put  a  freeh  tf^  on  an  industry,  and  it  must  either 
make  the  consumera  of  its  product  pay  the  tax,  which  will  les- 
aen  aalee  and  consequently  employment,  or  it  must  take  the  tax 
directly  out  of  the  wagee  of  the  men.  In  either  case  the  wage- 
earner  suffers.  The  taxes  on  industry  are  much  heavier  than 
the  oensus  reports  indicate,  for  the  returns  include  only  the 
direct  tax ;  those  paid  indirectly  are  included  in  the  coat  of 
material. 

Labor  ought  to  favor  honest  and  economical  government  It 
ought  to  favor  the  abolishment  of  every  tax  on  industry  that  can 
I>088ibly  be  dispensed  with. 

THE  RATE  OF  INTEEEST. 

Another  cause  of  restricted  production  is  the  high  rate  of  in- 
tenst  Manufacturers,  selling  as  they  do  for  credit,  have  to 
borrow  large  amounts  for  their  weekly  pay-rolls.  The  interest 
paid  is  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods.  Indirectly  it  is 
a  bnrden  on  labor.  The  tax  on  money  at  interest  is  one  of  the 
taxes  that  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  paid  by  the  borrower 
and  not  by  the  lender.  It  helps  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  interest. 
Anything  that  will  reduce  the  interest  rate  will  help  labor. 
Nothing  will  contribute  so  mach  to  briug  this  about  as  a  sound, 
stable,  non- fluctuating  currency.  Workingmen  have  as  great  an 
interest  as  any  other  class  in  a  souud  monetary  system.  Labor 
bean  its  full  share  of  the  losses  incideut  to  a  fltictuating  cur- 
rency and  shares  none  of  the  gains. 

AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY, 

Among  the  propositions  for  the  benefit  of  labor  is  the  making 
of  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work.  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
provided  the  system  were  enforced  in  spirit  as  well  as  iu  letter. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  eight-hoar  day  shonld  be  to  give  work 
to  the  idie^  bat  this  parpose  wonld  not  be  fulfilled  so  long  as 
workingmen  manifested  an  eagerness  to  work  overtime.  Most 
employers  would  rather  give  their  regular  force  two  or  three 
hours'  extra  work  than  put  on  new  men. 

WHY  si>avj:ry  was  established. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  aided  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  labor 
problem  by  studying  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  what  our 
southern  fellow-citizens  were  wont  to  call  their  **  peculiar  iusti- 
tntion.'*  The  good  people  who  founded  colonies  in  America 
considered  it  neoe-ssary  to  establish  slavery  soon  after  their 
arrival.  The  Puritan  of  New  England  and  the  cavalier  of  Vir- 
ginia were  equally  guilty.  They  were  both  of  one  mind  because 
they  were  both  actuated  by  the  same  selfish  motives.  Their 
views  as  to  the  moral  right  to  steal,  buy,  and  sell  human  beings 
differed  only  when  their  interests  differed.  Oar  ancestors  estab- 
lished slavery  because  they  believed  that  in  a  well-regulated, 
prosperous  society  there  must  be  one  class  of  people  to  work  for 
another  class.  To  carry  out  this  idea  they  imported  poor  people 
from  Europe,  but  these  '' assisted  immigrants'' — the  first  con- 
tract laborers — would  work  only  long  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  passage.  Then  a  lot  of  criminals  were  brought  over. 
These  had  to  work  until  they  had  served  out  their  sentences,  bat 
could  rarely  be  kept  any  longer.  Why  was  it  that  these  work- 
ing people  were  so  independent  and  soon  threw  up  their  situa- 
tions f  Because  the  new- comers  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
under  no  obligation  to  the  older  settlers  for  giving  them  work, 
and  when  this  fact  dawned  on  their  minds  they  went  to  work  for 
themselves.  The  aristocracy  of  the  colonies  then  said  :  *'  If  we 
cannot  hire  people  to  do  our  work  for  us,  at  whatever  wages  we 
choose  to  give  them,  we  must  devise  some  way  to  compel  men 
and  women  to  serve  us.''  They  tried  compulsion  on  the  Indian 
at  first,  but  without  success.  Then  ships  were  sent  to  Africa 
and  came  back  loaded  with  negro  captives,  who  filled  the  long- 
felt  want.  Things  eontinned  in  this  way  for  a  hundred  years  or 
so,  fresh  ship-loads  of  negroes  being  sent  for  as  they  were 
needed,  when  suddenly,  in   the  North,  it  was  discovered  that 
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slavery  was  wicked,  and  the  bondman  was  freed.  It  ifi  a  ainga- 
lar  coincidence  that  the  fact  was  discovered  at  the  same  time 
that  slavery  wafi  anprofitable.  Injostice  is  never  admitted  to  be 
wicked  ao  long  aa  it  pays.  Free  labor  had  become  more  profit- 
able than  slave  labor  because,  the  land  in  the  northern  colonies 
having  then  all  been  taken  up,  the  poor  laborer  was  ao  longer 
able  to  employ  himself,  bnt  had  to  depend  npon  the  owners  of 
property  for  a  chance  to  live  and  was  obliged  to  take  what  he 
could  get ;  and  he  often  got  lees  than  the  slave,  for  the  latter 
was  sure  of  enough  to  eat,  of  clothing  enough  to  keep  him 
warm,  and  of  shelter.  As  he  represented  a  money  value,  it  was 
to  his  master^B  Interest  to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  Among 
all  the  accounts  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery  that  have  come  down 
to  OS  there  are  no  stories  of  slaves  dying  of  starvation.  It  is, 
however,  a  shameful  fact  that  thousands  of  free-born  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this  land  of  plenty  have  died  of  hunger, 
oold,  and  other  privations ;  died  beoaose  they  could  not  earn 
money  enough  to  sustain  life. 

india^'a's  appeal. 
Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  in  accord- 
aooe  with  the  provisions  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  in 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  dedicated  the  entire  Korthwest  to  free- 
dom. Five  times  Indiana,  through  its  legislature,  begged  and 
pleaded  with  Congress  to  amend  the  ordinance  so  that  slavery 
might  be  established  ;  bnt  Congress  refused.  The  Indiana  Leg- 
islature said  that  slavery  was  an  absolute  necessity  ;  that  every 
immigrant,  no  matter  how  poor,  obstinately  persisted  in  work- 
ing for  himself^  and  could  not  be  iudaoed  by  love  or  money  to 
work  for  anybody  else.  The  richest  man  in  the  state  had  to  do 
his  own  work,  with  no  help  but  that  of  his  sons  in  the  fields, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  had  to  do  the  work  in  the  house  or 
let  it  go  undone.  What  they  prayed  Congress  to  grant  them 
was  the  privilege  of  bringing  human  beings  into  the  state  against 
their  will^  of  denying  to  the  latter  the  right  to  work  for  them- 
selvesy  aud  compelling  them  to  work  for  their  owners.  Nobody 
in  Indiana  to-day  wants  to  establish  chattel  slavery.  Wbyt 
BecaiMe  labor  ia  no  longer  able  to  employ  itself;  it  mast  look 
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for  employment  to  those  who  have  been  felicitously  styled  the 
** captains  of  industry"  ;  it  must  accept  work  from  them  or 
starve. 

We  had  hard  work  to  convince  the  South  of  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  and  for  years  it  thought  we  had  treated  it  harshly,  but 
even  in.that  section  the  fact  ia  now  recognized  that  free  labor 
cheaper  than  slave  labor.  In  northern  cities  this  winter,  dona- 
tions of  caat-ofif  clothing  were  shipped  to  the  South  for  the  des- 
titute colored  people.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  neoeaaary 
before  the  war.  It  is  necessary  now  because  the  freedman  re- 
ceives a  smaller  compeusation  for  his  labor  than  was  giveo  to 
the  slave.  The  latter  received  only  his  victuals  aud  clothes,  it  is 
true.  The  freedman,  aud  a  good  many  white  men  up  North, 
cannot  earn  money  enough  to  buy  food  and  raiment. 

We  cannot  restore  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  col 
nies  two  hundred  years  ago  aud  in  Indiana  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century ;  but  if  we  can  approach  those  conditions  to  some 
extent — if  we  can  devise  methods  for  labor  to  employ  itself — we 
will  accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  The  success  of  Mayor  Pingree^s  potato  patch  scheme 
shows  that  the  poor  are  williug  to  employ  themselves  when  they 
can  get  a  chance.  I  believe,  too,  that  cooperation  can  be  made 
a  success. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Excessive  immigration  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  oversupply  of  labor.  While  I  think  the  volume  of  im 
migration  haa  somewhat  overtaxed  our  powers  of  assimilation 
the  fact  of  immigration  itself  cannot  be  a  detriment  to  labor  nn 
less  the  country  is  overpopulated,  which  is  an  at)6urd  supposi 
tion.  With  no  artificial  restrictions  on  production  each  new 
comer  would  make  for  others  as  much  work  as  he  performs 
himself. 

SOCIALISM, 

I  am  a  eteadfafit  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  individualism — of 
equal  individual  rights.      All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    If  all  have  an  equal  right 
to  life  it  follows  that  all  have  equal  right  to  the  means  of  sua- 
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Jig  life ;  not  the  right  to  share  in  the  product  of  each  other's 
labor,  bat  equal  opportunities  of  secnring  a  living  by  labor,  and 
the  right  of  each  to  then  work  ont  his  own  salvation.  The 
nearer  we  can  get  to  an  equality  of  opportunity  for  each  to 
labor,  with  the  reward  of  each  one's  toil  proportioned  to  its  re- 
sults, the  nearer  we  will  approach  the  true  solution  of  the  in- 
dustrial problem.  Secure  this  kind  of  equality  and  there  will 
be  no  need  of  charitable  organizations  except  to  care  for  those 
whose  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  accident  or  other  unforeseen 
and  unavoidable  causes  ;  the  conditions  which  make  converts  to 
socialism  will  then  no  longer  exist 

LABOR  IS  KIXG. 

The  people  who  do  the  work  of  this  country  are  its  rulers. 
Kot  all  of  the  evils  which  afflict  society  can  be  remedied  by  law ; 
but  if  there  be  any  industrial  wrongs  that  can  be  righted  by 
legislation  the  responsibility  for  their  oontinuance  rests  on  the 
workingmen  alone.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  tangible  in 
the  way  of  labor  reform  will  ever  be  accomplished  by  a  distinct- 
ively labor  party,  because  if  all  who  live  by  labor  should  get 
into  one  party  to-morrow,  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  the  organ- 
ization would  discover  that  it  was  so  overwhelmingly  strong  that 
there  was  enough  of  it  to  split  and  form  two  parties.  This 
would  be  inevitable  under  the  present  conditions  for  the  reason 
that  the  working  masses  are  far  trom  agreement  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  want  I  believe,  however,  that  an 
earnest,  thonghtfal  study  of  the  problems  of  political  economics 
and  social  science  will  eventually  bring  a  near  approach  to 
onanimity  of  sentiment  When  that  shall  have  been  attained 
the  politicians  will  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to 
secure  standing  room  on  labor^s  platform.  United  labor,  guided 
by  an  intelligent  regard  for  its  own  welfare,  will  demand  only 
equity  and  justice,  and  its  demands  will  be  conceded  because  it 
will  have  the  power  to  enforce  them. 

Nelsox  Baldwin. 


CANADIAN  TARIFF  REFORM. 


BY  J.    W.    RU8SELL. 


IF  there  ia  any  truth  iu  the  '* economic  unity"  of  the  North 
American  continent — the  cloee  correlation  of  indnatrial 
foroes  throughout  the  continuous  part  of  iba  productive  area — 
the  prospect  of  a  marked  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
any  considerable  nation  existing  thereon  is  a  subject  of  common 
intereet  The  imminence  of  a  general  election  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  iu  which  the  retention  or  abolition  of  the  existing 
protective  system  will  be  the  dominant  issue,  has  given  nnusual 
argency  and  importance  to  the  discussion  of  the  trade  question  in 
that  country.  The  straggle  for  tarifif  reform  in  the  United 
States  has  gone  on  side  by  side  with  a  similar  struggle  in  Can* 
ada,  where  the  various  stages  in  the  great  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  Wilson  Bill  elicited  the  keenest  watchfulness  and 
most  interested  comment.  Without  doubt  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Democratic  party^  partial  though  it  was,  quenched  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  agitation  in  Canada  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  might  have  grown 
more  troublesome  had  not  that  pressure  been  withdrawn.  This 
'*  economic  unity  " — a  principle  of  which  freer  trade  between 
Canada  aud  the  United  States  is  a  corollary — is  implied  in  the 
statements  which  form  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Canadian  Lib- 
erals ;  and  though  derided  by  Conservative  opponents  as  a  doc- 
trinaire and  misgaiding  phrase,  it  is  nevertheless  recognized  in 
certain  of  their  own  declarations  and  acts.  They  also  profess  wii- 
liugneas  for  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Their  arguments  in  defense  of  the  '*  National  Policy  ''  are 
qaalified  by  the  reservation  that,  so  far  as  the  great  republic  is 
concerned,  they  are  willing  to  lessen  the  rigor  of  protective 
doctrine  if  thereby  a  measure  of  reciprocal  trade  on  fair  terms 
oan  be  secured.  The  Canadian  people  are  thus  familiar  with 
professions  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  both  Liberals  and  Con- 
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serratives,  to  obtain  a  larger  ahare  of  the  indostrial  life  of  the 
oontinent.  To  the  aasertion  that  the  professioos  of  one  party 
are  more  consistent  than  those  of  the  other  it  has  been  replied 
that,  in  the  former  case,  economic  reasons  were  considered  apart 
from  andesirable  political  cooseqaonces  ;  while  in  the  latter, 
considerations  of  commercial  gain  were  subordinated  to  the  po- 
litical reqairemeuts  of  a  nation  representing  British  power  in 
North  America. 

The  passage  of  the  Wilson  Bill  is  believed  by  Canadians  to 
be  a  definite  pledge  and  commitment  of  the  American  people 
against  protection.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  utterances 
of  the  press  and  public  men  in  the  Dominion,  there  is  little  an- 
ticipation that  Congress  will  reimpose  such  daties  as  those  of 
the  McKinley  Bill.  Bepublicans  control  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatives  \  but  the  Senate  is  most  unlikely  to  pass  high  tariff 
legislation,  and  the  presidential  veto  stands  in  the  way  of  all 
attempts  on  that  line  until  March,  1897.  Recent  reverses  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  condemnation  of 
tariff  reform,  bat  partly  as  a  pnnishment  for  the  half  perform- 
ance of  a  trust  reposed  and  partly  also  as  the  stroke  prompted 
by  distress,  which  does  not  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  calamity 
and  blindly  takes  vengeance  upon  the  party  in  power. 

The  qnestion  is,  Will  Canada  follow  the  United  States  in  the 
direction  of  tariff  reform  f  Some  considerations  in  support  of 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  qnestion  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  magazine  in  both  countries.  The  people  of  the 
Dominion  are  not  without  the  experience  which  ought  to  teach 
them  where  their  industrial  interests  lie.  Though  they  have 
never  been  (as  no  nation  has  ever  been)  absolute  free  traders, 
nor  yet  under  the  highest  possible  protective  tariff,  they  have 
known  the  variations  of  economic  life  resulting  from  inter- 
mediate stages  of  taxation.  At  the  beginning  of  their  political 
existence  under  British  authority,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
they  were  bound  by  the  system  of  the  Navigation  Act ;  and 
though  their  oonunercial  energies  were  monopolized  by  the 
parent  state,  all  restrictions  were  endured  because  the  parent 
state  was  rich  and  powerful,  and,  as  Burke  once  said  when 
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speaking  of  the  operation  of  the  same  act  npon  the  American 
ooLoniee,  '*  because  men  do  bear  the  inevitable  oonstitation  of 
their  original  nature  with  all  ita  infirmities."  Between  1846 
and  1S79  there  was  a  revenue  tariff,  varying  from  twelve  and  a 
half  to  twenty  per  cent,  which  afforded  a  moderate  protection  to 
manufactures,  and  was  qualified,  during  the  period  between 
1854  and  1856,  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  for  reciprocity 
in  natural  products.    Since  1879  the  tariff  has  been  protective. 

Throughout  these  changes  in  her  industrial  policy  Canada 
has  been  ioflnenced  by  the  economic  experiences  of  her  great 
southern  neighbor,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 
It  would  be  aaspicious  if,  at  the  present  time,  she  would  use  her 
coign  of  vantage  as  profitably  as  she  did  in  1866.  In  that  year 
the  statesmen  who  assembled  to  frame  a  constitution  had  for 
their  guidance  the  results  of  the  growth  of  British  responsible 
government,  as  well  as  the  successful  working  of  American 
federalism.  The  outcome  of  their  deliberations  was  a  Dominion 
whose  polity  combines  the  leading  features  of  the  two  systems ; 
and  in  both  cases  they  appropriated  what  had  been  well  tested 
by  experience  and  serious  emergencies.  In  like  manner  their 
successors  may  be  guided  by  the  industrial  record  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  whose  fruitful  lessons  of  sucoees  and 
failure  are  in  evidence.  Hardly  a  test  to  which  free  trade  or 
protection  could  be  subjected  has  been  untried  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  two  countries ;  and  from  the  traceable  causes 
which  have  helped  or  hindered  their  industrial  greatneas  there 
results  a  body  of  instruction  sufficient  for  Canada  thoogh  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be  disregarded. 

The  protective  tariff  of  1879  has  been  on  trial  for  over  sixteen 
years,  a  period  amply  sufficient  to  prove  its  excellence  or  lay 
bare  its  defects.  Whatever  was  promised  by  its  promoters  has 
had  ample  room  for  performance  ;  and  if  performance  has 
failed,  it  is  because  of  the  impossibility  that  protection  should 
succeed  in  Canada.  But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  aasertions  of 
its  success  are  vigorously  made^  and  that  the  Conservative  party 
renews  its  appeal  to  public  confidence  on  grounds  precisely 
similar  to  those  advanced  at  every  general  election  since  1878. 
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What  are  the  faotBt  Fortanately  they  are  of  sach  signifioanoe 
that  a  large  enumeratioii  is  annecesaary.  Daring  the  hard 
times  that  were  general  in  the  few  years  after  1873,  it  was 
asserted  that  Canada  was  a  slaughter  market  for  cheap  American 
goodSy  and  that  her  warehouses  were  filled  with  the  sweepings  of 
American  manufacture.  At  that  time  the  Dominion  tariff 
averaged  seventeen  and  a  half  x>er  cent  on  dutiable  imports.  To 
revive  industry,  secure  the  home  market  for  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer,  attract  immigration,  and  fill  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  Northwest  with  settlers,  the  tariff  was  raised  to  thirty-five 
per  cent  The  figures  of  the  last  census,  and  of  government 
returns  since,  show  the  extent  to  which  the  anticipations  thus 
broadly  outlined  have  been  realized.  They  prove  the  utter 
failure  of  the  protective  experiment.  The  well-known  facts  will 
bear  repetition.  Daring  the  decade  ending  in  1891  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion  increased  from  4,324,810  to  4,833,239— a 
gain  of  little  more  than  half  a  million  and  lees  than  twelve  per 
cent;  and  this  notwithstanding  an  inilux  of  more  than  850,000 
immigrants  during  the  same  period.  A  conservative  estimate 
would  place  the  natural  increase,  exclusive  of  immigration,  at 
750,000;  and  the  showing  of  the  census  is,  therefore,  as  if  all 
the  850,000  immigrants  had  left  the  country  and  had  been 
followed  by  over  240,000  of  those  included  in  the  natural 
increase.  In  the  preceding  decade,  during  nine  years  of  which 
a  revenue  tariff  was  la  force,  the  population  increased  over 
seventeen  per  cent,  although  a  world-wide  commercial  depres- 
sion prevailed.  It  is  said  that  a  back-stream  of  French- Canadian 
emigration  from  New  England  has  began,  but  as  this  is  known 
to  have  originated  in  the  panic  of  1893,  from  which  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  recovering,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  it  will 
be  sustained. 

An  exodns  like  this  is  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  protection 
beyond  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go.  It  is  a  lal)el  of  com- 
prehensive failure.  No  matter  how  it  may  be  explained,  the 
truth  remains  that  in  ten  years  more  than  a  million  of  people 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Canada  for  the  United  States  in  order 
to  better  their  condition.     With   regard  to  manufacturing,  the 
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snggestive  fact  is  presented  that  most  of  tlie  important  (% 
now  in  working  order  were  in  existence  before  protection — the 
BO-called  "National  Policy '^ — was  introdnoed  ;  while  a  large 
proportion  started  ander  its  aospices  are  now  dead  or  dying, 
with  the  attendant  loss  of  many  millions  of  capital  wasted  in 
unprofitable  production.  A  duty  of  $4  per  ton  and  a  bonus  of 
t2  do  not  prevent  the  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
three  fourths  of  the  iron  now  used  in  Canada.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  in  1893  was  $1,100,000;  the  total 
export,  $350,000;  leaving  $750,000  as  the  value  of  the  home 
product  coDsumed  in  the  Dominion,  In  the  same  year  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  $13,200,000 — a  convincing  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  home  market  has  been  secured  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  iron  and  steel  goods.  Kor  has  Canadian  coal  been 
able  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  home  market.  In  spite  of  a  heavy 
duty  Ontario  prefers  to  import  coal  from  convenient  centers 
across  the  line  rather  than  haul  it  from  the  distant  mines  of 
Nova  Scotia.  ^ 

The  projectors  of  the  ** National  Policy"  bravely  promised 
exemption  from  decline  in  farm  lands  and  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products ;  bat  the  decline  has  come,  and  protection  is 
nuUified  by  competition  in  the  free  trade  market  of  England. 
The  increase  of  mortgage  indebtedness  has  been  very  large,  and 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  relatively  high  prices  for  implements  and 
factory  goods  out  of  the  reduced  returns  of  his  products.  The 
duloess  of  the  shipping  interest,  especially  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  is  evidence  of  the  blight  of  another  industry  which 
greatly  prospered  under  a  revenue  tariff.  AU  this  decline  and 
depreasion  has  been  concurrent  with  an  outlay  which  has 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  Since  1878  the  expenditure  has 
increased  from  $23,000,000  to  $28,000,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  national  debt  has  grown  from  $140,000,000  to  more 
than  $250,000,000.  A  large  part  of  it  was  incnrred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  and  other  public 
works  ;  but  a  policy  which  has  expatriated  more  than  a  million 
of  people  in  ten  years  is  not  likely  to  find  remunerative  use  for 
a  great    system    of   railways  and    canals.      An    attempt   waa 
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recently  made  by  the  government  to  ascertain  whether  a  redac- 
don  of  the  tariff  woold  not  be  practicable  ;  bub  the  result  was  a 
modification,  not  a  subetantial  reduction.  The  manufactures 
and  combines  asserted  their  power  and  put  an  effective  stop  to 
the  tariff  tinkering  which  looked  too  like  reform.  The  general 
depraaaion  of  industry  is  now  as  severe  as  ever,  and  the  latest 
rariant  on  the  general  dulness  is  a  revenue  deficit  of  more  than 
14,000,000, 

In  short,  the  results  of  protection  in  Canada  have  been  similar 
to  what  might  have  been  confidently  predicted  if  the  northern  tier 
of  states  in  the  republic  had  been  cat  off  by  a  double  row  of 
tariff  walls  from  the  commercial  life  which  pulses  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  No  native  vigor  or  well-practiced  economy 
could  have  won  prosperity  from  snch  an  isolation  ;  and  though 
distant  markets  of  export  would  have  been  a  limited  compensa- 
tion, they  oonld  not  have  atoned  for  the  loss  of  costly  prodnction 
on  too  large  a  scale  for  domestic  use,  and  the  denial  of  cheap 
foreign  goods  which  could  not  be  profitably  made  at  home.  Such 
has  been  the  case  of  the  Dominion.  Its  home  market  is  specially 
difficult  of  cultivation  under  a  protective  tariff.  Variety  of  pro- 
duction, discouraging  in  any  case  where  the  line  of  population 
extends  across  the  continent  in  a  fringe  practically  in  the  same 
latitude,  is  further  handicapped  by  great  distances  between  the 
centers  of  industry. 

The  policy  proposed  to  infuse  energy  into  this  languishment 
has  not  been  uniform,  except  in  opposition  to  protection.  Pre- 
vions  to  June,  1893,  the  tariff  platform  of  the  Liberals  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  free  participation  in  the  United  States  mar- 
ket was  worth  more  than  any  other  commercial  advantage  to 
be  striven  for.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  tariff  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  reveal  much  in  support  of  this 
view,  which  has  been  voiced  by  statesmen  of  both  political 
parties.  During  the  earlier  history  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
the  British  government,  which  at  that  time  regulated  colonial 
tari£b,  saw  the  advantages  of  free  trade  between  those  provinces 
and  the  United  States,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  sought  a 
measure  of  reciprocity.     The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  was 
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BeriooBly  threatened  when  England  discarded  protection  and  left 
them  to  face  the  economic  necesBities  of  their  position.  Having 
lost  their  preferential  treatment  in  the  British  market,  commer- 
cial discontent  soon  showed  itself,  with  a  reqaest  to  restore  them 
that  market  or  procure  others  of  equal  value.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  tariff  was  protective,  and  its  pressure  against 
Canadian  trade  was  so  strong  that  an  annexation  propaganda 
was  organized.  The  well-known  manifesto  of  1849,  including 
among  its  signers  men  afterwards  eminent  in  public  life,  showed 
the  depth  of  feeling  aroused.  The  timely  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  1S54,  obtained  by  the  tact  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  com- 
pliance of  southern  politicians,  allayed  the  agitation.  The 
following  thirteen  years  were  the  most  prosperous  in  Canadian 
history.  In  18G9  Canada  was  willing  to  go  further  than  the 
treaty  of  1854,  and  extended  her  offer  to  include  a  large  list  of 
manufactures.  In  1871  the  British  commissioners  who  took  part 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  treaty  tried  to  get  the 
treaty  of  1854  renewed,  but  failed.  Again,  in  1874,  a  Canadian 
commissioner,  the  Honorable  George  Brown,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  assist  the  British  minister  there  to  secure  a  measure  of 
mixed  reciprocity,  including  natural  products  and  certain  manu- 
factures ;  bat  the  Senate  would  not  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration. 

Still  further,  the  protective  tariff  bill  of  1879  contained 
a  clause  providing  for  the  free  admission  of  certain  natural 
products  from  the  United  Btates  as  soon  as  Congress  should 
remove  the  duties  on  similar  Canadian  products.  That  bill 
was  based  on  a  curious  mingling  of  menace,  conciliation,  and 
economic  experiment  prompted  by  political  expediency.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  had  never  been  a  protectionist  on  principle ; 
and  that  his  course  was  not  exclusively  determined  by  evidence 
and  argument  may  be  inferred  from  his  threat  that  '^he  would 
have  reciprocity  of  trade  or  reciprocity  of  tariffs."  Yet  when 
his  tariff  measure  became  law,  the  reciprocity  bait  was  dangled 
at  the  end  of  it.  In  1884  the  Liberal  opposition  tried  to  use  the 
fishery  question  as  a  wedge  for  reciprocity ;  but  they  got  little 
aid  from  the  government,    which  sheltered  itself  behind   the 
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Anticipation  of  an  adverse  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Id  1S87-SS,  during  the  negotiations  of  the  Fishery 
treaty,  the  Canadian  repreeentatire  ofifered  closer  trade  relations 
as  a  means  of  settling  the  dispute ;  bat  the  proposal  proved 
fntile.  For  the  last  time,  after  the  Dominion  elections  of  1891, 
a  deputation  went  to  Washington  with  reciprocity  in  view  ;  but 
Sir.  Blaine  would  not  grant  it  in  natural  products  alone  and  the 
mission  failed. 

The  number  and  persiBtenoe  of  these  attempts  show  that, 
whatever  be  the  trade  policy  of  the  government  in  power  in  the 
Dominion,  a  participation  in  the  United  States  market  would,  if 
poMlble,  form  a  very  important  part  of  it.  Why  have  they 
fiftUedf  Less  from  any  irreconcilable  divergence  of  commercial 
interests  than  from  political  considerations.  The  concessions  re- 
quired of  Canada  have  been  jealonsly  regarded  in  the  light  of 
their  supposed  effect  upon  British  connection.  On  some  oc- 
casions the  light  has  not  been  dry,  and  the  jealousy  has  not  been 
well  founded  ;  bat  the  national  view  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, pass  throngh  this  refracting  medium.  Certainly  one  of  the 
moet  effective  weapons  of  the  protectionist  is  the  claim  of 
SQperior  loyalty  which,  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own,  he  incor- 
porates into  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  political  partisanship.  If, 
according  to  the  historic  phrase,  no  one  can  refute  a  sneer,  no 
more  can  the  Canadian  elector  escape  the  vociferous  repetitions 
of  devotion  to  England  by  which  the  defender  of  a  protective 
tariff  has  to  a  certain  extent  displaced  argument  in  order  to  cast 
contempt  upon  a  tariff  for  revenue.  The  dominant  note  in  the 
last  public  appeal  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  not  some  vindi- 
cating aphorism  in  economics,  but  a  declaration  of  unwavering 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain — ^' A  British  subject  I 
was  born,  and  a  British  subject  I  shall  die.^'  It  is  hardly  too 
mneh  to  say  that  whatever  force  the  protective  argument  has  ex- 
erted among  its  Conservative  supporters  has  been  largely  de- 
rived from  the  conviction  that  industrial  independence  would 
aooentoate  political  separation  from  the  United  States,  and 
would  keep  afar  off  the  principles  of  republicanism.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  political  predilections  of  Canadians  may  be 
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largely  traced  to  the  War  of  Independence,  and  were  intensified' 
by  the  War  of  1812,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  large 
fand  of  sentiment,  and  an  active  principle  of  antagonism,  shonld 
be  ready  for  use  by  those  who  are  willing  to  play  upon  moods 
and  motives  which  too  long  have  survived  their  unhappy  origin. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  at  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  straggle  founded  a 
British  power  in  the  then  wilderness  of  Canada  ;  their  descend- 
ants form  the  most  influential  part  of  the  English-speaking  pop- 
ulation ;  and  though  a  considerable  section  of  the  people  do  not, 
perhaps,  fully  share  the  keen  sympathies  of  their  fellow-snbjects 
on  this  question,  this  has  not  weakened  the  prevailing  tone 
which  speaks  for  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Oddly  enough, 
from  the  standpoint  of  loyalty,  the  tariff  of  1S79  was  a  direct 
blow  at  the  trade  policy  of  the  mother  country,  coming  from  the 
party  whose  loyalty  to  her  is  more  loudly  professed,  though  not 
more  genuine.  In  England  the  adoption  of  protection  by  the 
Dominion,  though  viewed  with  regret  and  disapproval,  was 
frankly  recognized  as  a  consequence  involved  in  the  rights  of  a 
dependency  which  is  practically  self-governing. 

The  counection  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  is  sure  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  party  contest  for  and  against  tariff 
reform.  It  is  certain  that  neither  party  will  slight  the  necessity 
of  reconciling  its  economic  position  with  the  oontinuance  of  that 
connection.  The  fear  that  it  had  been  slighted  greatly  weak- 
ened the  attempts  of  the  Liberals  in  behalf  of  free  trade  with  the 
United  States.  In  deference  to  that  fear  the  very  phrase  which 
described  their  policy  oscillated  between  ''  commercial  nulon  " 
and  **  unrestricted  reciprocity,*'  the  former  having  excited 
strong  opposition  because  it  implied  a  common  tariff  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  against  the  world,  with  consequent 
discrimination  against  Great  Britain.  The  proposed  change  was 
alleged  to  imply  a  commercial,  if  not  a  political  surrender  to  the 
larger  nation.  The  reeultof  the  treaty  of  1854,  which  killed  an- 
nexation feeling,  was  vainly  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  Lib- 
eral contention.  The  negotiations,  it  was  replied,  would  need  to 
go  much  further  in  the  consummation  of  commercial  union,  and 
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fM>inted  ominously  to  political  absorption.  There  were  other 
objections  eqaally  strong.  American  capital  would  not  be  risked 
in  Canadian  industry^  if  its  employment  depended  upon  the  ten- 
are  of  a  revocable  arrangement  Its  condition  precedent  was 
permanence ;  and  that  condition  could  not  be  accepted  unless  in 
the  unwelcome  light  of  a  prelude  to  political  union.  That  was 
the  difficulty  which  no  explanations  could  obviate.  The  in- 
creased trade  with  Great  Britain  was  pointed  to  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  American  market ;  it  was  the  counter- 
vailing argument  of  the  protectionist.  That  part  of  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  the  result  of  a  second  choice,  that  the  ex- 
porter's profit  was  too  much  lessened  by  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, that  free  trade  with  the  United  States  would  leave  the 
British  market  still  open  were  considerations  blocked  by 
political  suspicion. 

Not  abating  its  determination  to  gain  larger  markets  and 
lighten  taxation,  the  present  i>olicy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  a 
return  to  the  revenue  tarifif  under  which  trade  and  industry  for- 
merly prospered.  This  policy  was  adopted  at  a  convention  held 
in  Ottawa  in  Jane,  1893.  The  most  important  statements  in 
regard  to  the  tariff  are  these  : 

The  customs  tariff  of  the  Dominion  slioutd  be  based,  not  as  It  is  now, 
upon  the  protective  principle,  but  upon  the  requiremente  of  the  public 
nervioe. 

It  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  free,  or  bear  as  lightly  as  possible 
upoUf  the  ueceesaries  of  life,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  promote 
freer  trade  with  the  wiiole  world,  more  particularly  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

Some  eminent  British  statesmen  have  advised  the  Dominiou 
to  adopt  free  trade  with  the  world,  joined  with  direct  taxation* 
Oanadians  will  not  hear  of  any  scheme  which  involves  the  latter 
expedient  for  federal  purposes.  The  only  practicable  course  is 
%  revenue  tariff  which  will  afford,  as  it  did  in  former  times,  a 
moderate  encouragement  to  such  industries  as  are  fitted  to  be- 
come self  sustaining.  If  adopted,  such  a  tariff  would  regulate 
the  amount  of  taxation  by  the  legitimate  expenses  of  goveni- 
menL  It  would  favor  the  arrangement  of  duties  so  as  to  fall 
most  lightly  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of 
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manufactnre.  Its  promoters  intend  a  grodnal  redaction  of 
duties  where  certain  iuduatries  wonld  be  iDJuriously  afTected  by 
a  sadden  change. 

The  Wilson  Bill  has  aided  the  Liberals  in  formulating  a  mora 
Stable  and  compreheoHive  policy.  Since  the  walls  of  high  pro- 
tection have  began  to  cramble  around  the  nation  whose  wealth 
and  natural  resources  were  best  able  to  sapport  them,  with  the 
result  of  renewed  industry  and  increased  foreign  trade,  the  less 
favorably  circumstanced  country  on  the  north  cannot  but  accept 
the  meaning  of  the  change.  Freer  trade  between  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  continent  would  be  rich  in  lib- 
eralizing influences  as  well  as  in  material  benefits.  Protection 
fosters  jealousy  and  hatred  between  nations,  and  can  no  more  be 
dissociated  from  lowered  standards  of  public  morality  than  from 
economic  affiliation  with  monopolies  and  combines.  The  Cana- 
dian people  have  had  abundant  experience  of  its  influence  in 
both  respects ;  and  unless  the  civic  virtue  of  the  electorate  bu 
been  fatally  weakened  by  it,  the  approaching  elections  will  in- 
augurate a  hopeful  deliverance  from  the  restrictions  which  have 
so  long  hampered  Canadian  industry. 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Toronto,  ChU. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  TRADE  AND  CAPITAL  AS  RELATED  TO 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

BY    DAVID   ALLYN    GORTON,    M.D. 

JEFFERSON,  the  father  of  democracy  in  this  country,  laid 
"^  down  the  broad  principle  that  no  government  can  rightly 
hypothecate  the  pnblic  domain,  the  rightfal  heritage  of  the 
people,  nor  make  perpetual  grants  of  it  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porations for  any  parpose  or  consideration  whatsoever.  It  is 
manifeetly  inconsistent  with  this  view,  or  with  sound  politic 
ethics,  for  the  government  to  permit  individuals  to  monopolize, 
purchase,  or  appropriate  more  of  the  soil  than  they  can  use  or 
caltivate  to  the  best  advantage.  To  do  any  of  these  things  is  to 
trespaas  on  the  rights  of  future  generations.  It  must  be  oon- 
feaaed  that  the  national  government  has  violated  every  principle 
of  equity,  not  only  in  grants  to  corporatiooH,  but  in  allowing  in- 
dividaals,  both  foreign  and  native,  to  acquire  vast  tracts  of  the 
people's  domain.  Bnt  they  are  acts  of  supererogation  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  Bince  in  ethics  there  can  be  no  property 
iu  the  soil.  The  authority  of  the  government  ehoald  be  exer- 
cised only  to  secure  fair  play  and  no  favor  to  every  individual ; 
to  hold  inviolate  the  soil  for  the  people's  use  and  cultivation ; 
to  maintain  a  system  of  finance  or  exchange  which  operates 
equally  on  all  classes ;  to  establish  an  economic  system  which  is 
just  to  all  classes — which  does  not  enrich  one  by  impoverishing 
another  ;  and  to  prevent  monopolies  and  undue  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  individnals  and  corporations.  These  are 
Uie  principal  functions  of  a  government  of  a  people  and  for  the 
people. 

It  is  said  that  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  a  people  in  the 
effect  of  railroads  on  internal  commerce,  and  on  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  sections  traversed  by  them^   more  than  compensate  the 
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people  for  the  gifla  of  their  land  and  money.  That  may  be. 
Bat  Buoh  enterprifiee  may  be  carried  on  without  compromising 
the  people's  interests.  The  people  should  build,  own,  and 
operate  the  roads  themselves.  The  danger  of  building  up,  or 
permitting  to  be  built  up,  within  the  state  corporations  of  such 
gigantic  proportions  as  this  involves,  is  too  apparent  not  to  be  fl 
zealously  guarded  against.  Frequently  in  our  history  have  such 
corporations  bought  up  legislatures  and  courts,  aud  controlled 
the  action  of  Congress  in  their  interest  and  against  the  interest 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  notoriety  that  the  great 
state  of  California  has  been  under  the  domination  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Kailroad  for  years.  Its  people  are  crying  to  Congress  for 
relief  to-day.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  great  state  of  New  York  has  been  controlled  by  the 
Kew  York  Central  and  Hadeon  Biver  BaUroad  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  state  of  Delaware  is  at  present  under 
the  dominance  of  a  corporation — a  trust.  For  years  the  Van- 
derbiltB  retained  a  gentleman  at  Albany  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Vanderbilt  railroads.  That  gentleman  did  not 
bribe  the  legislators  exactly,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  legislative 
sessions  sach  members  as  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  Vanderbilt 
interest,  or  as  had  not  voted  against  it,  could  receive  a  present 
of  five  hundred  dollars  by  calling  at  his  oflSce.  For  years,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  paid  an  agent  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  look  after  itB  interest  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  All 
know  how  diflicult  it  is  to  obtain  charters,  or  to  get  bills  through 
either  branch  of  the  national  or  state  legislatures,  that  are  inim- 
ical to  great  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corporations.  Among  venal 
legislators,  greedy  oorporations,  and  machine  poiitios,  the  people 
are  despoiled  of  their  property  and  deprived  of  a  voice  or  in- 
fluence in  directing  public  affairs.  Sufbitge  they  have,  it  is 
true,  which  gives  them  an  apparent  advantage  over  the  com- 
monalty of  the  Old  World.  But  the  advantage  is  only  apparent 
Experience  shows  that  the  suffrage  is  powerless  against  public 
oorraption  or  the  evils  of  a  false  economic  system.  fl 

But  the  existence  of  monopolies,  trusts,  rings,  and  combloa- 
tions — forms    of  business     which    are    inevitable    under    onr 
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iadostrial  system — is  not  the  worst  form  of  oppression  from 
which  the  pnblic  snffers.  A  far  greater  wrong  to  the  industrial 
claaseB,  a  wrong  more  fundamental  and  franght  with  more  dire- 
fnl  oonseqnences,  is  non-participation  of  the  laborer  in  the 
profits  of  his  labor  over  and  above  his  daily  wage,  and  allowing 
the  increment  of  industry  to  be  absorbed  by  capitalists.  This  is 
an  injustice  so  rank  that  we  wonder  the  people  do  not  rise  up 
against  it.  It  is  an  injustice  that  has  been  endured  so  long  that 
the  sufferers  have  become  callous  and  ceased  to  feel  its  chafing. 
Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment : 

Mr.  A.  bays  an  acre  of  land  in  a  certain  township^  for  which 
he  pays  a  few  dollars.  He  locks  his  deed  in  his  safe  or  drawer, 
and  disappears  from  the  scene.  Meantime,  the  population 
multiplies  in  this  township*  factories  are  bnilt,  and  industries 
are  established.  A  railroad  is  run  through  it.  Possibly  a  mine 
of  some  usefol  and  valuable  metal  is  discovered  in  it,  by  which 
reason  it  becomes  a  flourishing  business  center.  The  property 
in  and  around  this  center,  including  the  acre  of  land  purchased 
by  Mr.  A.  a  few  years  since  at  a  nominal  price,  becomes  valu- 
able, and  that  gentleman  realizes  on  his  venture  a  handsome 
profit.  Kow,  whatever  he  realizea  from  these  causes  over  the 
purchase  price  is  the  increment  It  has  made  him  rich,  possibly, 
without  the  raising  of  his  finger.  But  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  hia  acre  is  entirely  due  to  the  growth  and  development  of  an 
industrial  population,  and  not  at  all  to  any  thrift  or  foresight  of 
his  own.  In  equity,  therefore,  the  increment  belongs  to  the 
community  that  produced  it,  and  should  be  shared  in  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  that  belongs  to  that  community. 

It  was  the  increment  of  labor  that  put  millions  in  the  pockets 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ogden  of  Chicago,  and  the  Stuyvesanta  and 
Bhinelanders  of  New  York  City.  It  is  the  increment  of  labor 
that  made  the  Aators  rich.  The  Trinity  Society  of  New  York 
was  made  more  than  princely  rich  by  the  increment  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people.  The  Vanderbilta  have  more 
than  ten  times  doubled  their  holdings  by  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people  through  whose  possessions  their  matchless 
railroad    runs.      Many    of  these    distingnished    citizens   have 
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oontribnted  to  the  increment  of  possessions  that  lie  by  its  side, 
or  along  the  roate,  of  their  own,  and  many  of  them  have  not ; 
bnt  it  is  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with  that  which  has 
been  added  to  their  own  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  people  in 
the  Empire  State.  But,  I  tell  yon,  men  and  brethren,  that  iu 
ethics  the  people  have  a  claim  to  share  in  all  these  properties, 
and  it  is  the  height  of  ignorant  insolence  for  the  holders  of  them 
to  snap  their  fingers  in  the  people's  face,  and  declare,  "We^J 
will  manage  our  own  property  to  suit  ourselves."  ^| 

Another  wrong  against  the  industrial  classes  is  debarring 
them  from  sharing  the  profits  of  the  division  and  organization  of 
labor.  A  few  men  working  together  will  accomplish  vastly 
more  than  a  maltitnde  working  singly  and  without  concert  of 
eflTort.  But  their  compensation  is  not  enhanced  thereby.  Five 
men  by  the  aid  of  machinery  can  build  a  cathedral,  a  bridge 
across  the  Hudson,  or  a  tunnel  nnder  that  river,  or  build  a  rail- 
road and  ran  it,  but  no  number  of  men  by  independent  eflTort 
can  do  any  of  these  things.  Five  men  by  united  effort  can  make 
five  machines  in  half  the  time  that  one  man  can  make  one 
machine.  Yet  the  daily  wage  of  the  men  who  do  all  these 
things,  and  numberleas  other  vastly  more  intricate,  is  no  more 
than  if  they  worked  singly  without  organization  and  the  aid  of 
machinery.  Their  earnings,  which  may  be  a  hundred- fold  more 
than  when  working  singly  and  independently,  go  into  the  coffers 
of  their  employers,  and  help  to  create  a  social  distinction  that 
did  not  exist  before,  and  that  has  no  foundation  in  nature  bnt^. 
money  and  the  advantages  of  culture  which  money  gives.  H^ 

We  are  wont  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  large  fortunes  as  due 
to  exceptional  thrift  and  enterprise,  or  to  far-sightedness,  and 
the  existence  of  poverty  to  indolence  and  improvidence,  as  weli 
as  to  a  want  of  sagacity  and  foresight  But  this  is  not  true. 
White  there  is  great  difference  in  business  sagacity  and  qnalifi* 
catioiis  for  business,  no  man  can  earn  a  great  fortune  by  honest 
toil,  nor  can  any  man  acquire  a  large  fortune,  by  which  we 
mean,  become  a  millionaire,  and  give  the  public  an  equivalent 
in  return  for  it.  Some  men  have  a  keener  sense  of  spoils  and 
profits  than  others,  are  shrewder  in  trade  and  more  alert  fo£ 
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opportnnitiee  and  less  scrapulooa  iu  improviag  them  than 
others.  The  poasession  of  theee  qaalities  is  rather  to  be  depre- 
cated than  boasted  of.  Who  wonld  not  rather  be  poor  like  a 
Samner  or  a  Stevens,  a  Whittier  or  a  Hawthorne,  or  even  a 
Boms,  than  rich  like  a  Gould,  a  Mills,  or  a  Saget  Again,  the 
Love  of  money  is  stronger  in  some  than  in  others.  It  often 
amonnts  to  a  passion,  and  dominates  all  considerations  of  fair 
play,  honeety,  and  even  honor.  Men  thus  constituted  bend  all 
their  powers  to  bosiness,  and  accordingly  succeed,  not  by  weight 
of  talent  or  exceptional  ability,  except  it  be  for  business,  but 
rather  by  reason  of  enterprise  and  unscrnpnlousness  as  to 
methods. 

Men  of  distinguished  ability  and  commanding  talents  more 
often  do  not  acquire  fortunes.  If  they  did  there  never  wonld 
have  been  a  Shakespeare  nor  a  Dante.  The  thinkers,  scholars, 
statesmen,  inventors,  discoverers,  men  of  Hcience  and  philoso- 
phy, the  benefactors  of  the  race  and  the  pioneers  of  letters 
and  civilization,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  love  of  money  or  genius 
for  business.  One  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day  died  re- 
cently in  King's  County  poorhouse ;  while  at  the  same  time  a 
multi-nullionaire,  without  learning,  died  in  New  York  in  a 
palace.  The  man  who  discovered  the  author  of  Junius'  letters  is 
boried  in  Potter's  Field,  and  but  for  the  philanthropy  of  a 
millionaire  the  remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
modem  times  would  lie  there  to-day,  not  by  reason  of  improvi- 
denoe,  but  from  absorption  in  scientific  amdies. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  idea,  therefore,  that  it  is  men  of 
brains  that  make  money,  and  the  lack  of  brains  that  keeps  a 
man  from  making  a  living  and  winning  a  fortune.  Oftener 
it  is  men  without  brains,  or  men  with  misplaced  brains — 
brains  behind  the  ears — who  achieve  what  Is  called  success, 
who  acquire  great  wealth,  and  the  brainy  man  who  fails,  as 
fiailure  goes.  The  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  never  made 
a  fortune.  The  man  (Sickles)  to  whom  Corliss  owes  his  fame 
and  the  steam-engiue  that  bears  Ms  name  its  perfection, 
died  in  penury.  Although  he  lived  long  enough  to  establish 
bis  claim   to  the  invention   which   revolutionized  the    steam- 
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engine  and  the  steering  gear  of  steauiahips,  the  money~fe^ 
ward  of  his  geuius  was  reaped  by  others  less  brainy  bat  more 
crafty  than  himself.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  died 
in  moderate  oircamstances ;  Morton,  the  man  who  first  di»- 
covered  the  ansestbetic  quality  of  ether,  went  around  begging  in  his 
later  years ;  Qibbs,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing  maehine  that  bears 
his  name,  died  poor  ;  and  the  inventor  of  the  little  attachment  to 
the  sewing  machine  called  the  hemmer,  which  Singer  patented, 
and  from  the  profits  of  which  his  colossal  fortune  was  increased, 
lives  to-day  in  this  city  just  beyond  the  confines  of  poverty. 
Gerard  Sickles,  the  inventor  of  the  first  envelope  machine,  sold 
his  invention  for  a  nominal  consideration,  the  purchasers  realis- 
ing an  immense  fortune  from  it,  while  the  inventor  is  supported 
to-day  by  his  sons.  The  man  whose  genius  revolutionized  the 
cotton  indnstry,  out  of  which  fortunes  have  been  made  for  other 
men  and  countless  benefactions  showered  on  mankind,  never 
made  anything  out  of  the  invention  himself.  Franklin  and  his 
coadjutors  in  electro-dynamios  never  made  anything  but  fame 
for  their  pains.  Even  Morse,  whose  inspired  genius  developed 
telegraphy,  never  greatly  enriched  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  who  have  won  their  millions  have  mostly  begun  lifti^| 
without  learning  or  education.  The  late  Jay  Gould  was  a  penni- 
less surveyor;  John  Jacob  Astor  trapped  animals  for  their 
hides ;  D.  O.  Mills  kept  a  saloon  in  San  Francisco ;  Dyer,  the 
noted  turf-man,  kept  a  meat  market ;  and  Groker,  the  equally 
noted  '^heeler,"  had  a  political  ''pull";  the  late  David  Dowa, 
the  grain  broker,  was  an  uneducated,  penniless  lad.  He  left 
twenty  millions  (to  his  relatives),  and  died  without  having  dia-B 
covered  that  any  part  of  his  vast  possessions  belonged  to  the 
state  and  the  people  from  whom  he  won  them.  Trainor  Park, 
the  Vermont  millionaire,  began  life  as  a  bootblack,  and  John 
Starin  as  a  newsboy.  Few  men  who  have  won  colossal  fortones 
have  contributed  anything  to  science,  letters,  or  invention,  their 
millions  having  been  acquired  by  taking  advantage  of  the  genius 
and  industry  of  other  men  more  brainy  than  themselves.  This 
is  the  advantage  they  possess  over  other  men  in  the  struggle 
for  life. 
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It  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  society  should  start  anew  to-day, 
under  conditions  of  perfect  equality  as  to  property,  the  laws  of 
trade  and  conditions  of  industry  remaining  the  same,  scarcely  » 
generation  would  paas  away  before  wealth  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparative  few,  and  society  be  again  divided  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  social  position — a  dependent  and  an  affluent  class. 

No  canse  has  been  so  operative  in  concentrating  capital  and 
creating  large  fortunes  and  dividing  the  people  into  masters  and 
employees,  landlord  and  tenant  classes,  as  non-sharing  by  the 
people  of  the  increment  of  labor.  Most  of  the  colossal  fortunes 
of  Americans  have  been  won  by  monopolizing  this  element  of 
industry.  The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  people  in  the 
world,  to  a  condition  of  dependence — a  social  condition  inimical 
to  the  permanence  of  free  institutions,  since  freedom  and  pecun- 
iary independence  are  inseparable  conditions. 

"Bo  soon  as  a  majority  of  a  people,'^  says  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber,  in  his  excellent  work  on  '^  Political  Ethics,''  '*  cease  to 
be  in  a  state  of  substantial  independence,  eagerly  maintaining  it 
or  honestly  striving  for  it,  so  soon  will  appear  below  a  large 
abject  class  of  submissive  paupers,  and  above  a  turbulent  or 
arrogant  class  of  a  few  powerful  proprietors,  who,  indeed,  may 
harass  government,  or  extort  great  franchisee  for  themselves,  but 
must  always  produce  a  state  of  things  incompatible  with  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  lasting,  and  not  precarious,  civil  liberty, 
having  within  itself  the  energy  to  maintain  itself.'' 

There  may  not  be  a  majority  in  America  who  have  ceased  to 
be  in  a  state  of  substantial  independence,  bnt  there  is  a  large 
majority  who  are  more  or  less  dependent,  dependent  in  the  sense 
of  holding  positions  and  earning  a  living  by  the  graoe  or  good- 
will of  another.  According  to  the  late  census,  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  American  famUies,  farmers  and  others,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  thirteen  millions,  own  their  farms  and  homes, 
and  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  these  have  encumbrances  on  them, 
while  more  than  fiftiy  per  cent  are  tenants.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  small  proprietors,  farmers,  mechanics,  clerks,  etc.,  have 
mortgagee  on  their  property — farms,   houses    and  lots,  shops, 
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factories,  etc  These  are  mostly  held  by  bankers,  maonfac- 
tiirers,  trust  compauieH,  and  other  corporations.  Of  the  farming 
<3laB8,  over  thirty-three  per  cent  in  this  country  are  tenaata,  that 
is,  they  occupy  their  houseH  and  till  the  soil  at  the  will  of  land- 
lords— as  iu  England  and  Russia.  Of  the  non  farming  class, 
nearly  sixty-six  i)er  cent  having — or  rather,  occupying — homes 
are  tenants,  subject  to  having  their  rents  raised  or  to  being  dis- 
possessed at  the  caprice  or  behest  of  another. 

The  people  of  cities  and  large  towns  are  worse  off  in  this 
respect  than  the  fanners.  The  realty  of  New  York  City  is 
owned  by  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  her  families,  more  than 
ninety-three  per  cent  being  tenants.  The  showing  of  Boston  is 
a  little  better,  about  nineteen  per  cent  of  her  families  owning 
the  city,  leaving  abont  eighty-one  per  cent  of  tenancy.  About 
the  same  proportion  of  tenants  and  landlords  exists  in  Brooklyn. 
Jersey  City  has  a  little  l}etter  showing ;  so,  also,  has  Cincinnati. 
Abont  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  families  of  Chicago  own  their 
homes,  while  seventy-one  per  cent  are  tenants.  The  tenancy  of 
Baltimore  is  seventy-three  per  cent ;  Cleveland,  abont  sixty-one 
per  cent;  Denver,  over  seventy  per  cent;  Minneapolis,  nearly 
sixty-nine  per  cent ;  New  Orleans,  over  seventy-eight  per  cent ; 
Philadelphia,  more  than  seventy-seven  per  cent;  St.  LoniR, 
nearly  eighty  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  over  seventy-eight  per 
cent;  and  Washington,  D.  C,  abont  seventy-five  per  cent  We 
doubt  if  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  could  show  a  larger  per- 
oentage  of  tenancy  than  this.  Under  the  existing  order  of 
things,  the  condition  of  the  tenant  class  most  steadily  decline. 
Neither  the  employed  class  nor  the  tenant  class  is  independent 
in  the  sense  that  their  employers  and  landlords  are.  Many  of 
them  are  more  or  leas  independent,  with  an  increasing  tendency 
to  be  a  little  le^s,  I 

Below  this  class  of  dependents  are  the  steadily  growiog 
vagrant  and  criminal  class — the  beggars,  tramps,  thieves,  bouae- 
breakers,  pick-pockets,  confidence  operators,  highway  robbers, 
train- wreckers,  forgers,  embezzlers,  murderers,  defaulters, 
blackmailers,  hypothecators,  gamblers— outside  of  Wall  and 
Broad   Streets.     Then   there  exist  a  mnltitude  of  respectable 
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people,  too  proud  to  beg  or  steal,  who  trade  in  money,  shave 
notee,  deal  in  ''futurea"  and  **8horta,"  "puts"  and  **calls"  ; 
the  grain  and  stock  gamblers,  the  '^ bolls''  and  *' bears,''  who 
profit  on  the  miseries  of  the  nnfortunate  and  prey  on  private 
parses — all  for  the  greed  of  wealth  and  the  failare  to  win  wealth 
by  fairer  means. 

Above  this  class  in  respectability  are  the  rich  and  powerful, 
who  batten  on  privileges,  increments,  and  franchises ;  control 
legislation  and  the  coarse  of  justice  ;  buy  positions  of  honor  and 
prominence  under  the  government  and  in  the  legislatures ;  es- 
tablish trusts  and  form  combines  to  control  the  laws  of  trade  and 
to  fleece  the  public ;  dispensers  of  privileges  and  charities, 
builders  of  churches,  endowers  of  hospitals,  bosses  in  politics, 
and  presidents  of  great  corporations,  etc  While  this  class  is 
not  what  Dr.  Lieber  would  call  a  turbulent  class,  they  constitute 
an  arrogant  class  who  regard  the  wage-earner  as  fit  only  to  toil, 
or  to  serve  their  betters  and  masters.  They  are  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  people  than  au  army 
of  slaves  and  dei>endents,  by  reason  of  their  power  to  corrupt 
courts  and  legislatures,  embarrass  the  government^  and  influence 
the  making  and  exeontion  of  the  laws.  This  class,  as  a  rule, 
baa  contempt  for  the  commonalty  and  demands  a  strong  govern- 
ment and  a  standiug  army  to  protect  its  interests  and  preserve 
the  autonomy  of  political  and  economic  affairs.  Its  interest 
in  free  institutions  has  lapsed  with  its  rise  into  affluence.  It 
was  this  class  in  America  that  rebelled  against  the  American 
Union.  It  was  this  class  at  Rome  that  created  a  Julius  Ciesar. 
It  has  always  been  this  class  that  has  subverted  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  ignore  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  combinations  of  capitals-even  in  the  hands  of  individaals 
and  corporations.  It  Is  self-evident  that  no  great  industry  or 
pnblio  work  could  be  carried  on  without  it  It  is  better  that 
sach  induBtries,  however,  should  be  conducted  by  a  responsible 
oenterr  created  by  the  people,  and  carried  on  for  the  people  with 
the  people's  money.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them 
woald  then  be  shared  by  all  the  people,  and  the  profits  would 
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not  drift  into  the  hands  of  a  few  to  create  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
aad  perpetuate  divisions  and  distinctions  in  the  state. 

For  the  existence  of  trusts  and  similar  combinations  of  capital, 
on  the  other  hand^  there  is  little  excuse  to  be  made.  Nothing  is 
BO  bad  as  not  to  dispense  benefits  to  some  one.  If  there  be  any 
exception  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  found  in  the  modern  trost 
The  trnst  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  pablic 
It  is  organized  apx>etite — a  cormorant.  By  breaking  np  small 
indnstries  and  destroying  competition,  it  keeps  prices  np,  as  com- 
pared with  cost,  and  obtains  exorbitant  profits.  Moreover,  the 
principle  is  wrong.  It  leads  to  too  great  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  tends  to  corrupt  private  as  well 
as  public  morality.  The  trnst,  by  its  enormous  wealth,  is  able  to 
dictate  national  and  state  legislation,  fix  the  wages  of  working- 
men  and  the  prices  of  commodities,  control  the  courts,  and  cor- 
rupt the  BufCrage.  All  of  these  things  it  has  been  known  to  do — 
is  doing  to-day.  Instance  the  Sugar  Trust,  that  dictated  the 
tariff  on  its  commodity.  Mr.  Havemeyer  distinctly  stated,  in 
bis  examination  before  the  committee  of  the  present  Congrees, 
that  the  object  of  the  trust  was  to  fix  prices  and  enlarge  profits.  * 

More  notable  still,  instance  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  The  latter  combination  was  openly  charged  a  few  years 
since  with  breaking  up  the  business  of  a  powerful  rival,  the  late 
Populist  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York.  Its  method  was 
bribing  the  railroad  companies  and  courts ;  and  this  method 
failing,  conspiring  to  blow  up  its  rival's  works.  For  this  last 
act  of  vandalism  the  trust  stands  convicted,  and  the  agents  of 
the  crime,  instead  of  having  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  where  they 
belong,  were  let  off  with  a  nominal  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 

•  It  It  claimed  that  traotj  redaoe  the  prices  or  commodltlM.  That  la  fir«aa«Dtl7 
tra«,  but  only  ho  by  cheapening  the  ocwt  of  productton.  Ah  oompftred  with  cost, 
oommodlllee  are  iDcreHsed  In  price,  olberwtM  Miero  would  be  no  object  or  a  trust. 
Take  the  tectlmnny  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  before  (he  Congressional  Inventlcatlug  Com- 
mittee, Deoomber,  1H04 : 

Snuiiar  AlUn~~"Th.fi  American  Sugar  KeflDlng  Company  is  able  to  control  the 
prices  ofttae  sugar  sold  in  iheUnltedHtates,  islt  not?" 

Jfr.  Hav€meyrr—"  Up  to  ibe  Importing  point.  It  Is." 

Senator  Alien-''*  .KnA  it  wan  organlsea,  Mr.  HaToraeyer.  as  I  understand  lt|Wltb 
the  TlewofcontroUtne  the  prIcA  ttnd  ontput  to  the  people  of  this  country  ?" 

Mr.  Havnneuer —" 'T\\{\\.  wom  one  of  the  Objects  of  the  oooaoUdallou."  J 

iiennior  Allrtx—"  And  yuii  have  iuooeeded  In  doing  ItT"  ' 

Mr.  Jfnveviej/er—'^  Yes,  sir." 

Senator  Aiictx—"  Thai  wti»  the  principal  object  in  organizing  tbe  American  Sogar 
RetlnlDK  Company  7" 
Mr,  Havemej/rr~'*  It  may  be  said  that  wa><  the  principal  obJecU" 
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dollars  apiece.  It  is  amazing  that  any  free  people  will  anbmit  to 
the  exactions  or  tolerate  the  existence  of  sach  a  monopoly.  Its 
existence  is  far  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  the  robber  class 
whooe  tactics,  ander  the  forms  of  law,  it  imitates. 

We  are  no  alarmist,  and  have  no  wish  to  magnify  the  evils  of 
the  political  and  economic  situation  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot,  however,  close  our  eyes  to  the  history  of  other  republics, 
or  be  insensible  to  the  lessons  whioh  their  fate  teaches.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  to  the  dispassionate  observer  that  democracy  in 
America  is  passing  throngh  the  experiences  of  other  democ- 
radee.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  is  to  share  a  like  fate.  The 
masses  must  be  all  free  or  all  slaves.  There  is  no  middle  status 
for  them.  If  freedom  is  to  be  theirs,  they  must  have  equal 
rights  to  the  soU  and  an  equal  share  in  the  profits  of  labor  and 
in  the  wealth  and  culture  which  labor  creates  and  makes  pos- 
sible to  the  possessor.  On  no  other  condition  can  the  masses 
of  mankind  be  free.  Nor  can  a  nation  justly  be  said  to  be  pros- 
perous when  the  poverty  of  its  people  is  constantly  increasing. 
And  no  real  prosperity  and  no  substantial  progress  in  freedom 
can  come  to  them  until  the  economic  and  industrial  polity  shall 
be  so  reorganized  that  every  man  shall  get  what  he  earns,  and 
DO  man  shall  get  what  he  does  not  earn,  or  what  another  man 
earns,  without  giving  an  equivalent  therefor.  But  this  state  of 
things  cannot  exist  until  society  is  revolutionized,  methods  of 
business  radically  changed,  and  man  lives  less  for  himself  and 
more  for  his  fellowmen.  It  can  only  come  through  an  evolution 
of  the  struggle /or  life,  to  what  Mr.  Henry  Brnmmond  has  called 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,  which  la  the  complete  evolu- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  haa  termed  altruism.  When 
this  stage  of  development  has  been  reached,  the  greatest  among 
us  will  be  the  teacher,  and  the  condition  of  master  and  slave, 
rich  and  poor,  criminal  and  respectable,  will  be  unknown. 

Is  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  eqaal  to  the  task  of  piloting 
the  ship  of  state  into  this  haven  of  fraternity  and  peace  f  Are 
the  people  of  America  magnanimous  enough  to  make  such  oon- 
cessions  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  this  end  f  Will  the  af- 
fluent surrender  privileges  sanctioned  by  custom  and  protected 
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by  law,  bat  which  have  no  warrant  in  equity,  in  the  interest  of 
theatateT  Kot  without  a  struggle.  We  recall  no  instanoe  in 
history  of  a  class  renouncing  privileges  which  custom  has  ooa-^| 
firmed  in  favor  of  a  subject  or  alien  class.  Hereditary  privileges 
possess  all  the  force  of  natural  rights  which  most  men  will  die 
for,  or  at  least  fight  for.  Besides,  the  majority  are  mad  with 
the  passion  for  wealth,  'Mts  vapid  pomp  and  idle  toil,'*  and  the 
thirst  for  power  and  preferment,  and  will  not  permit  any  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  othei'S  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  attainment  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  look  forward  to^H 
or  to  expect,  anything  but  a  repetition  of  the  struggle  between  a 
dominant  and  a  subject  class,  which  has  so  often  convulsed 
European  states,  until  a  revolution  takes  place  and  a  new  order 
of  things  supervenes  upon  the  rains  of  the  old.  ^H 

David  At.ltn  Gortow. 


AN  ANGLO-SAXON  CONFLia. 


BY    RALPH  S.    NORMAK. 


^^be  fre 
^fepzam] 


A  MATTER  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  England 
has  a  wider  meaning  than  the  qaestion  simply  of  one  power 
coercing  or  discomfiting  another.  England  has  been  the  modern 
propagator  of  a  political  system  allowing  freedom  for  the  masses. 
The  practicability  of  this  freedom  has  been  doubtful  to  many^ 
Tiewed  from  the  long  experience  of  history,  and  it  has  been 
denied  in  effect  by  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe ;  so  that 
a  part  of  their  hostility  to  England  has  been  derived  from  the 
fact  of  England's  being  the  principal  exponent  of  it 

A  war  of  the  United  States  with  England  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  England's  enemies.  This  war,  if  earnestly  undertaken 
by  both,  would  finally  reanlt  in  the  shattering  of  England^s 
prestige ;  and  her  enemies,  accomplishing  their  objectSr  wonld 
be  free  to  destroy,  as  far  as  feasible,  the  fruits  of  her  previous 
pie. 

What  would  then  be  the  conditions  following  1 

Russia's  postponement  would  cease ;  her  wishes  would  be 
realized  in  an  extension  of  area  to  the  south  and  eastward,  and 
the  English  courts  of  Justice  in  India  possibly  would  be  changed 
for  the  expediencies  of  Russian  authority.  The  policy  of  France 
would  be  to  look  upon  Northern  Africa,  and  therefore  Egypt,  as 
legitimately  hers,  and,  in  the  inflation  of  conquest  and  expan- 
sion, become  possessed  of  the  vainglory  of  another  empire;  her 
present  condition  of  a  republic,  the  ofi&pring  of  humiliation, 
being  readily  put  aside  for  one  more  in  accordance  with  her 
natural  temperament  and  pride  of  distinction. 

With  the  overthrow  of  England   would   come  the  occasion, 

throngh  complications  of  alliances,  for  the  absorption  of  smaller 

nations  ;  this  following  the  course  of  aggrandizement,  now  at  a 

I     periodical  tide.     Ab  Russia  and  Austria  would  gain  accessions 
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tion,  woald  be  permitted  to  adjust  herself,  by  aasimilationa  o^^ 
race  kindred  north  and  also  westward,  this  including  valuable  ^ 
colonies.  ^ 

Whatever  relations  ensued,  Russia  would  become  actively  the 
strongest  power  in  Europe,  as  she  is  now  the  strongest  in  a 
latent  or  undeveloped  sense.  Thenceforward  in  the  world's 
affairs  her  organization  and  methods  would  be  potent,  whether 
for  political  or  economic  liberty,  or  the  modem  European 
preference  of  a  military  discipline  ranking  as  supreme.  Now, 
although  Bussia  is  a  country  of  varying  aspects,  containing  un- 
foreseen possibilities,  yet  what  is  apparent  in  the  disposition  of 
her  people  does  not  so  far  promise  conformity  with  the  essential 
plan  and  economic  purpose  understood  and  established  under 
Anglo-Saxon  auspices.  Moreover,  the  great  size  of  such  a 
country  is,  and  would  be,  against  conditions  leading  toward 
greater  freedom  of  government — unless  there  could  be  a  hope  of  ^ 
ultimate  dismemberment  therefrom.  ^ 

The  interdiction  of  class  privilege  has  been  carried  out  many 
times,  for  a  certain  period,  among  different  peoples ;  but  it  has 
always  been  by  subordinate  or  lesser  states,  at  a  time  of  defeat 
and  the  absotate  need  of  retrenchment  and  social  reorganization, 
or  at  the  founding  of  a  nation.  M 

Applying  the  Bame  observation  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe^  V 
with  the  smaller  nations  separate,  there  is  a  chance  for  a  sur- 
vival of  laws,  general  and  impartially  construed  ;  but  when  the 
smaller  become  merged  in  aggregations,  mere  principles  become 
lost  in  the  accumulation  and  diversity  of  interests,  and  the  bulk 
is  too  great  for  the  consideration  of  equities  bearing  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  ms^ority  as  individuals. 

Accordingly  Buch  equities  have  usually  become  inoperative, 
and  have  eventually  ceased  with  every  country  that  has  de- 
veloped into  magnitude,  aggregation  begetting  indifference,  a^fl 
first  through  a  lack  of  identity  of  interests,  next  through  an 
increase  of  requirements  too  manifold  and  contradictory,  a  mul- 
titude of  counsels  reanltiug  in  confusion,  until  to  effect  any 
object  barter  results,  and  compromise,  and  pervading  corruption. 

Now  the  lot  of  England  has  been  that,  together  with  a  race 
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'paasing^  in  energy,  practical  intelligence,  determination  of 
liberty,  and  a  sense  of  Justice,  there  has  been  the  fortane  of  a 
small  scope  of  area,  divided  from  every  other  territory  by  the 
sea.  These  characteristics  have  led  to  the  expanding  of  re- 
sooroee  in  separate  directions ;  prodncing  growths  that  have 
been  divided,  each  in  itself.  And  with  herself  there  has  been 
no  overloading  or  combination  of  advantages  so  great  as  to  be 
beyond  the  general  perception  and  the  power  of  popnlar  cor- 
rection. 

Therefore  when  such  a  country  attained  much  power,  and  yet 
remained  small  in  itself,  it  presented  an  example  of  beneficent 
saocees,  incomparable  as  an  incentive  to  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. There  has  never  been  a  commingling  of  such  elements 
and  circumstances  in  the  case  of  any  other  people  ;  and  so  there 
never  has  t>een  the  counterpart  of  England,  and  very  probably 
never  will  be. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  elements  of  such  a  com- 
mingling, the  human  material  must  be  considered  as  by  far  the 
moet  important ;  otherwise  every  island  would  have  the  same 
advantages  with  England  ;  but  when  these  same  qualities  of 
material  should  be  placed  in  wider  bounds  together  they  would 
not  yield  such  an  enduring  example  of  encouragement  to  the 
oonunon,  or  individual,  liberty  and  welfare. 

But  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  assured  that  such  an 
order  is  fit  for  universal  application.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  uncontrolled  incentives  to  the  masses  bring  about 
their  own  destruction  ;  that  the  resulting  individual  enterprise, 
so  called,  ends  in  the  greed  of  competitive  desperation,  unmodi- 
fied by  any  other  imperative  influence.  Under  this  working  the 
masses  only  destroy  for  themselves  the  fabric  they  are  building, 
and  make  for  themselves  the  most  incorrigible  form  and  com- 
plexity of  injustices,  those  that  are  reciprocal  among  members 
of  the  community.  The  growth  of  injustice  throughout  also 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  until  it  would  seem  that 
no  exactions  could  be  more  onerons  than  such  as  the  self- 
interest  of  the  masses,  unchecked,  may  bring  upon  each  other. 

A  demonstration  of  this  view  is  conveyed  when  one  branch  of 
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the  race  that  had  instigated  and  exemplified  the  system  should 

turn  upon  the  other  to  weaken  and  displaoe  it  through  the 

hostility  of  rivalry,  the  judgment  being  affirmed  of  unfitness 

and  failure  for  the  vital  processes  that  had  developed  both. 

And  leaving,  hence,  as  an  alternative  the  recurrent  relapse  of 

rule,  not  depending  nx>on  the  governed,  but  upon  an  impartial 

prerogative,  derived  from  allotted  supremacy  and  a  unity  of 

interest  with  all.    Those  who  claim  this  last  as  the  better  way 

would    certainly    be  consistent   in    abetting  an   Anglo- Sax<m 

conflict 

Balfh  B.  K0BHA17. 


BY  USB.    FBANK   O.    UIMLER. 


yf WOMAN'S  NATURAL  DEBARMENTS  FROM  POLITICAL 
H  SERVICE":    A  REPLY, 

THE  followers  of  the  woman's  suffrage  movement  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratefal  to  the  author  of  an  article  published 
in  the  December,  1895,  issue  of  The  AitEHicAN  Magazine  of 
Crvic>^  for  the  fortherance  it  has  given  this  movement.  I  refer 
to  the  ably  written  article  "  Woman^s  Natural  Debarments  from 
Political  Service,*'  by  Florence  Percy  Matheson,  which  only 
serves  to  show^  and  to  show  the  more  clearly  by  reason  of  its 
being  so  well  written,  how  utterly  senseless  are  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  In  it  she 
Btrikes  the  keynote  of  their  present  refrain. 

Their  pet  arguments  vary  from  time  to  time.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  the  very  boys  and  girls  in  school  could  toll  you 
that  a  woman  ought  not  to  vote  or  hold  office  beoanse  she 
oould  n't  serve  in  the  army.  That  was  fought  down  ontil  none 
but  the  intensely  ignorant  dare  to  bring  it  forward.  Next  came 
the  jury  argument  A  mother  who  has  the  care  of  an  infant 
cannot  serve  on  a  jury,  therefore  women  should  not  vote,  though 
men  need  not  be  excluded  ft^m  that  privilege  because  physi- 
dans,  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  others  are  exempt  from 
serving  as  jurors.  They  still  toll  us  occasionally  that  women 
cannot  serve  on  juries  in  the  trial  of  promiscuous  cases,  as  the 
mere  reading  of  the  conrt  and  police  reports  in  any  daily  news- 
paper will  make  evident  K  men  can  serve,  why  not  women  t 
Is  not  an  nnclean  story  Just  as  disgusting  to  a  refined  man  as  to 
a  refined  woman  f  Does  not  the  narration  of  a  cold-blooded 
murder  grate  upon  the  sensibilities  of  a  kind-hearted  man  in 
just  the  same  way  that  it  would  upon  those  of  a  woman  f  An 
ideal  jury  is  not  composed  of  filthy-minded  or  pitiless  men. 
ler  arguments  followed  and  in  time  faded  away  and  the  same 
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fate  will  doubtlesB  befall  the  argument  upon  which  the  author  ^ 
mentioned  above  basee  her  objections  to  this  movement  H 

She  comments  upon  the  fact  that  '*  so  eager  are  the  suffragists 
for  proselytes  and  followers  the  rich  and  poor  are  equally  wel- 
comed by  them."  The  woman  saffragists  are  appealing  to 
people  of  brains  and  these,  except  the  ones  to  be  procured  at  the 
meat  vender's,  cannot  be  bought  with  money,  but  they  are  found 
with  the  wealthy,  for  they  have  every  advantage  of  education, 
and  with  the  needy,  for  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  have  come 
some  of  our  best  talents  in  every  line  of  mental  work.  fl 

The  writer  of  that  article  **  believes  firmly  that  the  women 
who  do  not  want  to  vote  are  greatly  in  the  miyority"  and  "that 
they  shall  not  become  possessed  of  the  ballot  until  women  as  a 
class  desire  if  I  believe  just  as  firmly  that  the  children  who 
would  gladly  be  excused  from  receiving  a  school  education  are 
greatly  in  the  ms^ority.  But  we  do  not  gratify  their  desires. 
Their  undeveloped  minds  do  not  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  devolves  upon  them.  The  majority  of  onr  women  are 
like  children,  only  partially  developed,  having  been  kept  con- 
fined to  tasks  that  stunt  the  mind.  They  do  not  know  what  they 
reject  when  they  reject  the  ballot,  for  they  have  not  given  the 
matter  serious  thought^  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  ''maids 
and  matrons  who  oppose  if  are  not  properly  equipped  to  battle 
with  the  woman  Baffragiste.  Their  objections  are  based  solely 
upon  deep-rooted  prejudice.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
upon  "that  memorable  occasion^'  they  were  not  supplied  with 
"shafts  of  sarcasm,  satire,  and  ridicule"  to  hurl  back  at  the  suf- 
fragists, for  pr^udice  is  not  argument. 

Bat  Mrs.  Matheaon  has  "little  doubt  that  the  day  will  oome 
when  equal  suffrage  will  be  the  rule  in  all  voting  communities, 
for  a  woman  who  nags  generally  gains  her  point  though  in  gain-  fl 
ing  it  she  often  loses  that  which  is  of  far  more  intrinsic  value — 
the  respect  and  affection  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  should  be 
dearest  to  her."  The  prediction  she  makes  we  believe  to  be  true, 
we  have  beard  the  same  made  repeatedly  of  late,  but  she  com- 
bines with  it  a  thought  that  can  have  no  connection  with  it  A 
woman  who  oontinually  nags  at  her  husband  until  he  gratifies 
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her  foolish  whims  most  eventually  lose  his  affectioxi  and  respect, 
jost  as  a  man  loses  the  respect  and  afifeetion  of  his  wife,  if  she  is 
continnally  obliged  to  yield  to  his  ridicnloos  demands,  just  to 
keep  the  peace.  Bnt  whose  respect  and  afifeetion  can  a  woman 
lose  who  asks  for  what  is  right  for  jostice  and  equality,  for  the 
free  development  of  all  her  faculties,  for  the  right  to  have  a  vote 
in  deciding  how  her  share  of  the  taxes  shall  be  spent Y 

"No  taxation  without  representation,'*  the  war  cry  of  the 
Revolution.  When  in  onr  school-days  we  girls  were  taught 
with  the  boys  that  ''  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny"  and  in  our  hearts  we  fought  another  revolution  with 
England  there  in  the  schoolroom — when  we  studied  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  imbibed  the  philosophic  truths  con- 
tained in  it,  then  were  laid  the  germs  of  the  woman's  snfifrage 
movement.  We  now  ask  for  ourselves  what  our  forefathers 
demanded  as  their  right. 

Bat  her  indignation  is  aroused  to  the  utmost  because  the 
aitimate  aim  of  the  suffragists  is  not  only  the  ballot  but  office- 
holding,  that  is,  because  they  claim  that  women  like  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Helen  Gardiner,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and 
hundreds  of  others  like  them  should  have  the  same  right  to 
aspire  to  the  presidential  chair  as  any  tramp  whose  birthplace 
happens  to  be  in  this  country.  She  does  not  believe  that  a 
woman,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  can  '^  take  upon  herself  in  her 
young  womanhood,  the  duties  of  an  important  publio  function- 
ary of  any  kind,  with  the  prospect  of  doing  either  herself  or 
the  office  credit^'  There  is  just  as  much  logic  in  saying  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  sharply  and  decidedly  when  men 
aspire  to  offioe-holding,  because  a  young  man  just  starting  in 
bosiness  cannot  possibly  perform  the  duties  of  a  public  office 
creditably. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  says  that  she  bases  her 
'*  objections  to  a  political  career  for  women  upon  one  single 
reason  and  that  is  the  fact  of  her  physical  organization."  She 
claims  that  "the  fact  is  incontrovertible  that  the  'animal  function 
of  motherhood '  is  really  the  only  reason  which  there  was  for  her 
being  included  in  the  plan  of  creation  at  all."     The  teaching  of 
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this  doctriue  has  been  the  canBe  of  an  amount  of  wretchednees 
in  the  world  that  is  simply  appalling !  I  know  a  yoaag  girl 
who  intends  to  be  married  shortly  to  a  young  man  who  is 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  drink  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has 
frequently  called  upon  her  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor- 
Think  of  the  misery  that  lies  in  store  for  that  woman  !  And 
why  f  For  various  reasons  she  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  her  last  chance  of  getting  married  and  she  has  been 
taaght  that  marriage  and  ''  'the  animal  function  of  motherhood' 
are  really  the  only  reasons  which  there  were  for  her  being 
included  in  the  plan  of  creation  at  all.''  There  are  thousands 
of  cases  similar  to  this  one.  If  the  parties  contracting  such  a 
marriage  were  the  only  ones  affected  by  it,  we  might  pity,  boiH 
tolerate  them.  Bat  they  are  not  the  only  ones  concerned  in  the 
matter,  the  whole  world  is  made  to  snffer  from  the  dire  resolta 
of  this  theory  that  marriage  is  the  union  of  two  animals,  obliga- 
tory upon  the  female,  not  so  upon  the  male,  for  the  propagation 
of  their  race.  What  a  multitude  of  wretched  children  have 
oome  into  the  world  trecause  of  it  \  What  hosts  of  paupers, 
Idiotef  insane,  and  criminals  have  been  reared  in  consequence 
of  it  I  M 

Marriage  should  be  the  union  of  a  man  and  woman  whoes 
souls  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  who  have  the  same  in* 
olinations  and  aspirations,  who  bear  each  with  the  other's  faults 
because  they  comprehend  the  cause  for  the  existence  of  these 
imperfections,  who  stand  by  one  another  against  all  the  world,  ^ 
whose  love  for  one  another  is  based  upon  mutual  respect,  ndf 
upon  animal  lust  We  must  teach  our  children  that  it  is  a 
crime  for  them  to  contract  a  marriage  unless  they  have  the  firm 
conviction  that  theirs  will  be  such  an  ideal  one.  Only  the  chil- 
dren that  spring  from  such  a  marriage  can  be  physicallyi 
mentally,  and  morally  sound. 

If  there  is  one  argament  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of 
woman's  aufifrage  that  is  al)surd,  it  is  that  of  referring  to  the 
"animal  kingdom"  as  the  standard,  that  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  are  to  be  a  criterion  for  our  actions.  If  we  lead  the 
life  of  beasts  isn't  there  danger  of  our  retrograding  to  the  beast- 
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state  Y  However^  in  the  observation  of  the  lower  animals  as  of 
all  matters,  our  conclosions  with  regard  to  them  vary  according 
to  the  standpoint  from  which  we  view  them.  Kow  in  observing 
animals  we  find  that  they  take  noarisbment  and  propagate  their 
race  that  they  may  perform  some  special  fanction  in  nature. 
The  fanction  of  insectivorons  birds  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
insects  that  might  ultimately  destroy  plant-life,  which  in  turn  ia 
needed  for  the  purification  of  the  air.  To  prevent  these  birds 
from  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  they  utterly  destroy  their 
own  sonroe  of  nonrishment  there  must  be  other  animals  that 
prey  upon  them  and  keep  down  their  numbers.  And  so  it  goea 
on  thronghout  natnre,  the  life  of  the  one  depending  npon  the 
life  and  destruction  of  the  other.  To  keep  up  this  balance  of 
power  in  nature  and  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  animal 
life  is  the  greatest  fanction  which  animals  perform  and  is  shared 
in  alike  by  male  and  female. 

Human  beings  also  have  a  great  fanction  to  perform,  the 
maintenance  of  a  mental  or  soal-lifCj  which  constitutes  barba- 
rism or  civilization  according  to  the  degree  of  development  those 
beings  have  attained.  This  mental  life  should  be  developed  and 
maintained  by  male  and  female  alike.  A  woman,  too,  is  a 
human  being  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  relegate  her  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  inferior  animal,  to  say  that  her  sole  function  is  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  And  yet  this  notion  prevails  with 
some,  and  the  more  crude  the  civili2:ation,  the  lower  the  grade 
of  society,  the  more  prevalent  is  it. 

A  woman  who  remains  unmarried  because  she  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  married  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and 
who  disdains  to  be  married  to  a  man  she  neither  loves  nor 
respects,  and  to  exterminate  her  soul  that  she  may  have  the 
chance  of  performing  the  **  animal  fanction  of  motherhood  "  by 
the  aid  of  this  man  for  whom  she  engages  herself  to  act  as  hoase- 
keeper — such  a  woman,  no  matter  how  noble  the  work  in  which 
she  is  engaged,  is,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mrs.  M.  "rising  in  re- 
bellion against  her  own  nature,''  '^controverting  an  all-wise 
Creator^s  plans*'  ;  while  a  woman  who  marries  a  drunkard  or  a 
scoundrel  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  could  n'  t  get  any  one 
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else,  and  givea  birth  tx>  six  idiote  or  criminalB  is  ^*  falfilling  the 
purpo^  for  which  she  was  created.'* 

*^T7p  to  the  age  often  or  twelve,*'  says  Mrs.  M.,  "the  female 
child  ia  usually  the  equal  of  her  brother  in  strength,  activity, 
and  courage.  Then  comes,  gradually,  but  surely,  a  change 
which  affects  her  entire  personality — the  mysterious  working  of 
a  hidden  power  which  after  a  time  sets  her  apart  from  childish 
things  upon  the  beautiful  and  exalted  throne  of  womanhood." 
This  is  true,  but  there  ia  also  a  change  in  the  boy,  "a  setting 
apart  from  childish  things."  This  change  does  not  affect  the 
girPs  mental  capacity  to  its  detriment,  as  we  see  exemplified  in 
all  the  common  Bchoola,  high  schools,  and  universities.  Where 
boys  and  girls,  or  young  men  and  women,  study  together  and 
receive  the  same  mental  training,  the  girls  continue  to  be  the 
equals  and  superiors  of  the  boys. 

She  depicts  "the  regularly  recurring  disturbances  of  the 
female  organization,  which  unfit  her  for  attempting  anything  like 
serious  mental  or  physical  work,'*  and  **  which  are  often  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  which  produce  all  manner  of  mental 
vagaries.'*  But  behold  the  thousands  of  mothers  not  only 
attempting  to  do  but  doing  hard  physical  work,  washing,  scrub- 
bing, polishing,  sweeping,  dusting,  cooking,  and  administering 
to  the  physical  wants  of  their  children,  if  they  do  not  also  attend 
to  their  mental  and  moral  education.  They  do  this  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  week  io,  week  ont,  and  the  world  suffers  them  to 
do  it  in  spite  of  their  so-called  unfitness  for  it  Then  look  at 
the  thousands  of  school-teachers  in  this  country  doing  hard  men- 
tal work,  work  that  requires  the  same  characteristics  of  body 
and  mind  which  those  should  possess  "who  plan,  direct,  and 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  world.*'  Moreover  these  women  are 
doing  the  work  more  succeasfully  than  men  ever  did  it. 

Mrs.  M.  thinks  that  a  woman  about  to  become  a  mother,  being 
subject  to  whims,  fancies,  and  so  on,  is  unfit  for  political  servioe. 
"Imagine  a  woman  attending  political  meetings,  running  for 
office,  making  stump  speeches^  and  going  frenzied  over  returns 
at  such  a  time  !  *^  Can  there  be  anything  more  ridiculous  than 
to  bring  this  forward  as  an  argument  against  woman's  suf&^gef 
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If  a  woman  cannot  do  these  things,  are  there  not  a  thousand 
others  which  she  cannot  do  and  does  not  do  while  in  snch  a  con- 
dition, if  she  is  worthy  the  name  of  woman  t  There  would  be 
just  as  moch  sense  in  restraining  all  women  by  law  from  ever 
attending  theaters. 

Mrs.  M.  farther  says  that  at  a  certain  period  of  her  life  a 
woman  is  a  "  nenroos,  irritable,  capridoos,  unreasoning  creature, 
subject  to  all  manner  of  mental  delusions  and  physical  miseries/' 
Theee  qualities  she  thinks  unfit  her  for  public  service.  Where 
is  all  that  unfitness  in  those  numerous  women  engaging  success- 
fully in  all  the  professions  formerly  restricted  to  menf 

But  men,  too,  have  afliiotions  which  make  of  them  '*  nervous, 
irritable,  capricious,  unreasoning  creatures."  We  refer  to  the 
class  of  men  suffering  with  diseases  we  cannot  mention  by  name, 
a  class  we  deem  to  be  quite  large  judging  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  prosperous  physicians  who  make  a  specialty 
of  treating  these  male  troubles  and  the  numerous  patent  medi- 
cines advertised  for  the  same  maladies. 

Have  men  made  a  great  success  of  the  management  of  govern- 
mental affairs  f  Decidedly  no  1  They  have  shirked  their  work 
and  left  it  to  the  professional  politicians.  Appeal  after  appeal 
is  sent  out  to  men  of  education,  of  intelligence,  and  honest 
principles  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  in  vain.  They 
claim  they  have  no  time.     Perhaps  women  have  more  time. 

Think  of  the  effect  upon  politics  when  a  woman,  being  her 
busband^s  x>olitical  equal,  will  study  social  science  with  him  and 
the  eons  need  no  longer  go  to  the  beer  saloon  to  be  initiated 
into  politics.  Think  of  the  time  when  women  will  have  earnest 
mental  work  to  do,  work  that  requires  deep  thought  and  study, 
so  they  will  not  leave  their  young  children  in  the  charge  of 
servant  girls  or  to  run  loose  on  the  streets  while  they  attend  re- 
ceptions, matinees,  ''kaffeeklatsches,*'  and  backyard  gossips  to 
distract  their  minde. 

Mrs.  M,  in  spite  of  her  physical  ailments,  which  warp  the 
judgment,  has  not  only  dared  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a  political 
subject,  but  dared  to  express  it  aud  publish  it  in  a  magazine  de- 
?oted  exclusively  to  civics.     Because  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
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those  earnest  workers  for  this  cause  at  whom  she  fliogs  v^m 
pliiuentary  epitheta,  she  can  do  all  this  without  being  stigma- 
tized as  unwomanly.  Moreover,  she  talks  freely  about  matters 
to  which  a  woman  of  delicacy  dared  not  allude  in  the  days  when 
women  had  not  studied  medicine. 

For  those  women  who  have  the  time  and  ability,  Mrs.  M.BaySf 
''there  is  work  in  plenty  along  educational,  hygienic,  charitable, 
and  reformatory  lines,  and  this  work  they  can  plan  in  a  way 
which  will  leave  them  free  to  rest  when  rest  is  necessary. ''  Bat 
all  this  work  properly  belongs  to  the  state  and  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  people  who  have  the  power  to  introduce  new  measures 
and  make  necessary  changes,  which  these  women  have  not. 
Moreover^  it  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  left  to  the 
Bweet  will  of  private  individuals,  for  them  to  pick  up  and  drop 
as  their  whims  direct.  . 

If  women  below  the  age  of  fifty  are  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  an  important  political  office  or  of  taking  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  their  own 
incapability  will  prevent  them  from  aBsuming  these  duties,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  laws  calling  for  an  age  qualification  which 
are  not  equally  applicable  to  men.  | 

Let  it  be  proven  by  actual  experiment  that  women  are  by 
their  physical  organization  debarred  from  political  service  and 
we  have  no  need  of  legislating  them  ont  of  it,  any  more  than  we 
have  need  of  laws  restraining  a  ohild  from  walking  before  it  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  six  months  or  an  untalented  person  from 
executing  a  great  painting-  There  are  natnral  debarments 
which  keep  them  from  venturing  upon  a  field  for  which  they  are 
not  properly  equipped.  But  Mrs.  M.  herself  has  no  faith  in 
"woman's  natural  debarments  from  political  service,"  or  she 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  keep  them  out  of  it  by  legislation. 

In  short,  women  have  engaged  and  do  still  engage  sncceasfully 
in  all  kinds  of  work  that  require  jndgtueot  and  reason,  calm 
nerves  and  physical  enduranoe,  in  fact  all  the^highest  powers  to 
be  found  in  human  beings,  and  the  writer  quoted  has  not 
brought  forward  against  woman^s  voting  or  holding  office 
single  argument  that  can  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
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For  women  '*  to  clasp  the  hands  of  their  ignorant^  nnforta- 
nate,  even  sinfiil  sisters  in  a  spirit  of  true  friendliness,  loving 
kindness,  and  helpfolness"  is  indeed  a  good  thing.  There  are 
many  good  things  ve  onght  to  have  that  have  not  yet  been 
realized.  Wliioh  of  these  should  have  precedence  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  One  of  them,  however,  is  woman's  snfErage.  Let  ns 
strive  for  it  with  onr  best  efforts  1 

Mbs.  Fbane  O.  Iboilbil 
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BY  WILLIAM    B.    BALDWIN. 


COULD  the  early  patriot  revisit  his  beloved  land  to-day,  now 
rudely  would  his  fond  dreams  of  an  ideal  state  be  shat- 
tered. That  bright  and  roeeate  vision  which  he  was  ever  wont 
to  spread  before  his  own  gaze  and  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  on  the 
natal  day  of  the  repablic,  that  vision  of  fervent  patriotism,  of 
wise  and  broad  statesmanship^  of  honest,  clean  administration, 
of  pure  and  elevated  and  unselfish  politics — alas  t  how  unpro- 
phetic  I  The  high  ideals  which  our  forefathers,  the  framers  of 
the  Oonstitution  and  the  fonnders  of  the  republic,  set  up  for 
public  thought  and  public  action — first  exemplified  in  their  own 
lives — have  been  prostituted  to  the  lowest  depths  by  the  modern 
politician.  The  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments  have 
fallen  so  completely  nnder  the  control  of  the  party  boss  that  the 
phrase  ^'  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  '^  has  become  a  hollow 
mockery.  The  offices  are  filled,  as  rewards  for  party  service, 
with  party  henchmen  whose  interest  is  not  for  the  public  welfare 
bat  the  public  treasure.  The  generous,  unselfish  statesman  has 
given  way  to  one  who  becomes  not  the  leader  of  his  country  but 
of  his  party.  The  legislatures  are  the  arenas  where  patriotism 
is  subordinated  to  personal  and  party  interests.  The  cities  are 
cursed  with  misrule  and  even  the  ermine  of  the  bench  has 
become  spotted  and  soiled.  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  alien  to  the  idea  of  Washington  and^ 
his  associates  than  that  the  government  should  be  used  as  a 
huge  machine  for  rewarding  partisan  service.  The  first  appoint- 
ment of  that  peerless  patriot  was  the  elevation  to  the  highest 
position  in  his  cabinet  of  his  chief  political  opponent  But 
there  came  a  time  when  a  man  of  diCTerent  stamp  was  elevated 
to  the  chair  of  state.  He  revolutionized  the  character  of  the 
government,  filled  the  offices  with  personal  and  political  friends, 
and  expounded  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  one  of  his  lieutenanta 
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— "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.'*  Saoceeding  presidents 
adopted  the  new  dogma  and,  not  being  of  the  iron  will  that 
characterized  their  teacher,  fell  into  the  hands  of  political 
leaders  who  dictated  appointments.  Ont  of  this  grew  the  party 
boas  and  machine  politics,  whose  loathsome  coils  have  wrapped 
themselves  around  the  very  vitals  of  onr  freedom  and  threaten 
this  grand  experiment  of  self-government  itself.  The  civic  evils 
which  menace  oar  very  existence  are  inevitable  consequences  of 
this  system — purely  American  in  growth  bat  un-American  in 
principle.  The  dragon's  teeth  thus  sown  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
American  politics  have  brought  forth  a  thousand  fold. 

Why  have  the  American  people  allowed  this  festering  mass  of 
corrnption  to  fasten  itself  apon  themT  Has  public  virtue 
suffered  decay  t  Do  the  people  no  longer  love  honesty  and 
morals  in  public  lifef  No,  rather  this  degradation  of  our  poli- 
tics is  made  possible  only  by  the  negligence  of  the  people. 
Pablic  virtue  is  not  waning.  Public  opinion  is  sound  at  the 
core.  The  great  body  of  citizens  is  honest  and  desiroos  of 
reform.  But  the  old,  old  fallacy  of  a  government  established  on 
true  and  good  principles  being  able  to  conduct  itself  has 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of  the  good  citizens  of  the 
republic.  This  misconception  of  the  very  idea  of  government 
itself  has  resulted  in  the  control  of  the  nation  falling  into  evil 
and  corrupt  hands.  It  has  allowed  the  party  boss  to  gain,  his 
ascendancy  and  has  thrown  the  coantry  into  his  power. 

Under  these  influences  the  mass  of  Intelligent  voters  has  fallen 
away  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  these — composed  alas  I  of 
many  of  oar  best  educated  and  cultured  citizens — refuses  to  mix 
in  politics  at  all.  They  are  either  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the 
turpitude  of  the  political  pool ;  or,  if  they  do,  hold  themselves 
aloof  with  ostentatious  Phariseeism,  afraid  of  soiling  their  skirts 
even  in  the  endeavor  to  reform  the  evils.  Those  who  are  drawn 
into  the  second  and  very  much  the  larger  class  become  slaves  to 
party  and  are  driven  to  the  polls  as  their  masters  dictate.  Per- 
haps they  inherit  their  party  as  they  do  the  family  estate ; 
perhax>8  they  unite  with  it  because  of  some  great  principle  it 
advocates;   perhaps  they  affiliate  with  it  because  of  its  past 
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record ;  whatever  the  reason,  they  cling  blindly  to  their  fetich. 
They  can  see  naught  but  good  in  their  own  party,  naught  bnt' 
evil  in  the  oppOBing*  Perhaps  shocked  at  first,  they  rapidly 
become  familiar  with  all  the  worst  phases  of  politics,  neither 
hate  nor  shun,  but  rather,  "first  pity,  then  endure,  then 
embrace."  This  apathy  on  the  one  hand  and  blind  partisanship 
on  the  other  are  the  secrets  of  onr  political  degradation.  Poli- 
tics must  be  placed  on  a  moral  basis,  moat  be  placed  on  the  same 
standard  as  private  life.  Over  against  a  United  States  senator's, 
''DkloralB  have  no  place  in  politics"  we  contrast  the  lives  and 
utterances  of  great  statesmen  past  and  present  We  want  man 
in  public  life  who  will  think  and  act  with  Gladstone^  who  sacri- 
fice a  life-long  object  on  the  eve  of  attainment  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  morala  ■ 

The  public  doty  of  every  American  citizen  is  that  active 
participation  in  political  affairs,  without  which  the  country  falls 
into  the  control  of  corrupt  and  dishonest  men ;  that  attention  to 
party  caucuses  and  party  conventions,  which,  if  properly  per- 
formed, makes  party  leaders  of  good  men  and  insures  the  buc- 
ceas  of  popular  government.  The  taak  may  be  a  disagreeable 
one  ;  it  may  consume  valuable  time,  but  every  citizen  owes  it  to 
the  state.  Public  duty  is  not  executed,  as  so  erroneously  sup- 
posed, by  merely  casting  the  ballot.  He  is  but  selfishly  and 
meanly  exercising  the  priceless  right  of  suffrage  who  does  this. 
Every  citi^n  is  an  integral  part  of  the  government  The 
officers  are  but  his  representatives.  If  the  government  is  bad 
he  alone  is  responsible. 

In  this  crisis  the  future  of  the  republic  is  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  voter — not  so  much  independence  of  the  party  aa  in- 
dependence in  the  party.  Bnt  when  efforts  within  the  party 
fail,  the  voter  owes  it  to  his  country,  to  his  God,  to  himself,  yea, 
even  to  his  party,  to  adopt  the  one  heroic,  supreme  remedy — in- 
dependence of  it  If  we  are  to  have  good  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  we  must  refuse  to  vote  for  bad  ones.  The  striking  down 
of  an  unfit  candidate  by  the  independent  voter  is  a  lesson  not 
soon  forgotten.  Thank  God !  the  numbers  of  true  American 
citizens  are  swelling  day  by  day  who  vote  according  to  their 
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conyictions  and  not  aa  political  maohinee  dictate.  Every  year 
brings  as  freah  tidings  of  new  victories  achieved  by  the  inde- 
pendent voter,  which  are  like  the  shots  of  single  pickets  along 
the  advance,  and  now  and  then  come  reports  of  heavy  skirmishes 
as  a  grand  old  state  like  Pennsylvania  swings  into  line.  The 
ontpostB  of  the  enemy  are  being  driven  in.  Speed  the  time 
when  a  general  engagement  shall  be  began  which  will  herald  the 
death  of  the  political  machine  and  corrnpt  politics  I 

Education  is  the  panacea  of  the  reformer.  Do  social  problems 
menace  society  t  Edncation  will  solve  them.  Does  intemper- 
ance gnaw  at  the  very  vitals  of  oar  manhood  t  Education  is  the 
only  practical  prohibition.  Are  there  great  civic  evils  which 
threaten  our  national  lifeT  Edncation  will  remove  them.  Ah  ! 
but  these  truths  most  first  become  incorporate  with  education. 
The  first  duty  of  an  educational  institution  should  be  to  inatrnct 
its  students  in  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  duties  of  its  citi- 
zens, but  in  too  many  cases  the  curricolum  seems  to  have  been 
made  np  rather  to  evade  these  subjects.  Thus  the  new-bom 
voter  is  left  to  the  teachings  of  the  worst  school  of  all — the 
school  of  practical  politics.  To  make  perfect  citizens  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  in  their  debt  to  their  country  must  begin  at 
the  mothers  knee ;  it  most  continue  through  life ;  bat  especially 
in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  must  attention  be  paid. 
The  educated  man  must  be  looked  up  to  as  one  apon  whom  rests 
the  weight  of  authority  and  recognized  superiority.  Genius  is 
mighty,  but  edncation  is  mightier,  and  the  two  combined  give 
the  highest  form  of  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

To  active  participation  in  political  affairs,  the  educated  man 
must  unite  the  sacred  duties  of  teacher.  The  obligation  of 
scholars  to  educate  the  masses  is  imperative  in  the  republic 
which  intrusts  its  welfare  to  the  people.  Despotism  looks  at  the 
babe  in  the  cradle  and  knows  it  can  crush  its  strength,  but  dem- 
ocracy sees  the  ballot  in  its  hand  and  understands  the  power  it 
wields.  **  Wisdom  can  set  for  itself  uo  nobler  task,  patriotism 
DO  holier  duty,  than  to  plant  in  the  American  youth  seeds  whose 
fruition  shall  be  the  best  product  of  civilization — a  man  worthy 
to  wear  the  crown  of  citizenship. '' 
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The  Constitution  makes  the  people  snpreme.  Bat  if  the  peo- 
ple do  not  in  fact  make  themselves  so,  the  truth  will  prove  a 
mere  fiction.  If  they  do  not  exert  their  power  it  will  be 
wrested  from  them.  Their  inactivity  and  laasitade  alone  make 
machine  politics  and  great  civic  evils  possible,  and  it  can  only 
be  through  the  awakening  of  their  dormant  spirits  and  energies 
that  remedy  can  be  found.  If  wrong  prevails  each  individual  is 
responsible.  If  right  does  not  succeed,  though  you  do  not  vote, 
though  yon  do  not  care,  you  are  still  responsible.  Every  citizen 
is  a  factor  for  good  or  ill  in  the  general  welfare,  and  every  citi- 
zen is  bound  to  give  the  beet  efforts  of  his  heart  and  mind  to  his 
country. 

It  is  for  xm,  theD^  each  and  every  one,  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence and  individuality  of  the  citizen.  If  we  want  good  laws,  we 
must  vote  for  good  men.  If  we  want  honest  administration,  we 
must  choose  honest  ofi&cers.  We  must  prove  that  man  was  not 
made  for  party  but  the  party  for  man ;  that  he  must  use  the 
party,  not  let  it  use  him.  We  must  follow  not  what  the  party 
has  been,  but  what  it  is.  We  most  remember  that  a  vote  cast 
for  the  right  is  not  thrown  away,  but  that  it  may  have  an  all- 
controlling  potency  over  the  future.  We  most  allow  no  party 
to  be  the  keeper  of  our  conscience  or  swallow  np  oar  individual- 
ity, and  above  all,  most  keep  fresh  in  our  minds  that  "  in  the 
theater  of  men's  life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  his  angels 
to  be  lookers-on." 

William  B.  Baldwih. 


THE  IRON  LAW  OF  WAGES. 


BY   CHARLES   DRAKE. 


THE  iron  law  of  wages  is  the  natural  reBult  of  combining 
Malthns'a  law  of  population  and  Ricardo^B  theory  of  rent. 
The  law  of  population  is  that  *' population  tends  to  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  while  food  supplies  can  increase  only  in  an 
arithmetical  one.  The  former  is,  therefore,  constantly  outstrip- 
ping the  latter  and  hence  it  is  that  there  is  everywhere  seen  the 
disease  of  over-population  with  its  accompaniments,  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  death.'' 

Rioardo's  theory  of  rent  is  this  :  On  the  first  settlement  of  a 
country  the  most  fertile  and  favorably  situated  land  will  be 
settled  first  Afterward,  when  population  increases,  land  of  the 
second  qnality  will  be  taken  up,  whereupon  the  first  land  will 
command  rent  for  its  use.  As  the  increase  of  population  com- 
pels, land  of  the  third  quality  will  be  settled,  and  so  on,  nntil  all 
land  that  will  support  life  is  cultivated. 

Uniting  these  two  theories,  the  logical  conolnsion  Is  the  iron 
law  of  wages,  namely,  the  earth  can  barely  support  the  popu- 
lation existing  upon  it.  Any  increaae  of  inhabitants  will  cause 
starvation,  misery,  and  death  until  population  is  brought  within 
the  limit  of  support.  Whenever  the  population  is  less  than  the 
earth  can  support,  the  natural  tendency  to  increase  will  come 
into  operation  until  a  balance  is  struck  once  more.  Population 
always  tends  to  remain  at  the  limit  which  the  earth  can  barely 
support. 

Before  looking  about  to  see  if  this  logical  conclnsion  accords 
with  the  facta,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  theories  upon  which  it 
rests.  An  investigation  into  the  rates  of  increase  among  the 
various  forma  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  disproves  Malthns^a 
law  abeolately.  The  real  law,  which  has  been  firmly  established 
by  oarefol,  patient  investigation,  is  this :  The  higher  the  form 
of  life  the  slower  its  rate  of  increase.     The  progeny  of  micro- 
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Bcopic  beings  at  the  end  of  a  single  week  are  counted  by  millionfi; 
thoee  of  a  pair  of  carp  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  amount  to 
tiionsands  of  biltions ;  of  a  pair  of  rabbitB  in  twenty  years  to 
millions  ;  of  a  pair  of  elephants  not  to  dozens. 

The  law  holds  strictly  true  in  the  vegetable  world  also  ;  the 
lower  the  form  of  life  the  more  rapid  its  rate  of  increase.  Even 
with  the  same  form  of  life  it  is  true.  To  make  a  plant  propagate 
freely  you  most  starve  it ;  when  you  have  brought  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation  it  is  barren.  Yet  when  we  come  to  man^ 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  being,  this  law,  which  t^aa  no  other 
exception,  works  backward  and  he  multiplies  in  a  geometrical 
ratno,  while  these  lower  forms  of  life  can  increase  in  an  arith- 
metical one  only.  Malthna  asserts  that  "population  when  un- 
checked doubles  itself  every  twenty-five  years.*'  Were  tliis 
true,  starting  with  Adam  and  Eve  the  world  would  now  have  a 
population  of  1769  with  G9  ciphers  attached.  Statisticians  esti- 
mate the  total  population  of  the  globe  to  be  less  than  one  and  one 
half  billiona^  and  there  has  been  less  than  one  per  cent  increase 
per  year  since  the  population  was  first  estimated.  Even  in  the 
countries  need  by  Malthus  to  prove  his  law  population  has  not 
increaeed  at  any  such  rate.  In  Eagland  the  population  has,  on 
the  average,  doubled  but  once  in  eighty  years.  In  Ireland  it 
has  doubled  onoe  in  about  eeventy-flve  years  j  in  France  about 
once  a  century.  '  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  although  the  increase  of 
mankind  is  so  slow  and  that  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  upon 
which  it  feeds  is  counted  by  the  thousands  and  millions,  yet 
population  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  food  snppliee 
can  increase  in  an  arithmetical  one  only  t  Yet  this  law  has  been 
called  by  British  political  economiata  ** axiomatic,**  "an  irre- 
fragible  truth/'  "  no  more  to  be  upset  than  a  law  of  arithmetic.'* 

With  regard  to  Kicardo's  theory  of  rent  it  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  has  studied  history  that  it  is  the  invention  of  one  who 
looked  upon  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  tried  to  explain  it 
upon  an  historical  basis  without  once  looking  into  history  to  see 
if  his  theory  corresponded  with  the  facta.  "The  best  lands  are 
settled  first,  the  poorer  ones  last-,"  he  says.  Whence  did  he  ob- 
tain that  lawY     Certainly  not  from  history.     The  history  of 
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every  country  whoee  settlement  is  recorded  tells  exactly  the  op- 
posite. The  first  lands  are  not  the  best,  bat  the  most  accessible. 
These  are  often  the  poorest,  some  hiUaide  too  poor  for  a  heavy 
growth.  The  first  settlers  cannot  caltivate  the  best  lands  be- 
canse  they  are  always  too  heavily  wooded  or  else  covered  with 
swamp.  It  is  as  their  nnmber  increases  and  their  powers  in- 
Grease  that  they  settle  the  better  lands.  The  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  of 
every  c-onatry  whose  early  history  is  known,  proves  this  fact  and 
denies  Ricardo's  theory.  The  poorer  lands  are  the  ones  settled 
first,  afterwards  the  better,  thaa  yielding  a  constantly  increasing 
return  to  the  laborer.  Not  only  so,  but  in  every  conntry  where 
population  has  decreased  the  best  lands  are  the  ones  first 
abandoned.  In  India  the  richest  lands  are  again  becoming 
janglee,  while  the  decreasing  population  is  striving  to  get  a 
living  upon  the  barren  hills.  In  Asia  the  land  about  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  once  so  populous  and  famed  for  its  fertility,  is 
now  a  wilderness.  The  lower  Danube,  the  Nile  delta  tell  the 
same  story.  In  France,  after  the  population  had  become  ex- 
hausted by  war,  the  best  land  became  utterly  desolate  and  only 
after  population  had  sufficiently  increased  was  it  again  cultivated. 
Ricardo's  theory  is  false.  The  richest  lands  are  the  last  to  be 
settled  and  the  first  to  be  abandoned. 

Does  the  iron  law  of  wages  exist  independent  of  its  theoreti- 
cal foundation  1  Is  the  earth  so  densely  populated  that  man  has 
barely  an  existence  t  Does  any  increase  in  popnlatiou  mean  a 
corresponding  increase  of  individual  poverty  and  distress  f  The 
world  says,  no.  Those  lands  that  are  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated are  the  very  ones  whose  prosperity  is  the  greatest.  The 
countries  which  are  sparsely  settled  are  poor,  the  people  are 
poverty-stricken  and  miserable.  Belgium,  with  its  440  people 
to  the  square  mile,  has  greater  general  prosperity  than  England, 
with  her  350  people,  and  infinitely  greater  than  Ireland,  with  her 
little  180  people  to  the  square  mile«  Bat  it  was  to  account  for 
the  misery  and  poverty  existing  in  England  and  Ireland  that 
Malthns  invented  his  law  of  population.  They  were  the  very 
1      countries  cbiefiy  used  to  prove  his  law.     The  present  population 
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of  England  is  six  timee  that  in  1370,  but  the  produoe  consamedj 
is  sixty  times  as  great.  The  population  of  the  United  Statai) 
increased  57  per  cent  in  twenty  years^  bnt  the  wealth  increased 
over  200  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  In  France  the  wealth 
grew  300  per  cent,  while  the  population  grew  80  per  cent.  Does 
that  look  as  though  an  increase  in  population  oppressed  the 
power  of  the  earth  to  support  itf  In  Turkey  and  Spain  the 
population  has  steadily  decreased.  According  to  the  iron  law 
we  ought  to  find  there  a  state  of  increasing  individual  pros- 
perity. What  do  we  find  T  The  poverty  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  is  their  distingntshing  characteristic.  As  the  popula- 
tion has  decreased  the  wealth  has  also  decreased  and  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate.  According  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  ''the  sole, 
invariable  antecedent  of  a  phenomenon  is  probably  its  cause.*' 
An  increase  in  population  of  a  country  has  always  been  the 
antecedent  of  increased  pro8i>erity,  while  a  decrease  in  popula- 
tion iii  always  followed  by  a  decrease  in  prosperity.  Does  that 
not  indicate  that  the  iron  law  of  wages  is  a  statement  exactly 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  caBe  1 

It  is  always  a  good  test  of  a  theory  to  carry  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion*  Doing  this  with  the  iron  law  of  wages  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusions,  which  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its 
falsity  :  The  inevitable  destiny  of  man  is  an  existence  upon  an 
earth  furnishing  barely  food  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  Every  fellow-being  is  an  enemy  who  keeps  so  much 
food  from  his  neighbor's  month.  War,  pestilence,  disease, 
everything  which  lessens  the  number  of  hungry  mouths,  are  the 
greatest  blessings  mankind  can  receive.  The  assassins,  the 
murderers,  the  Mafias,  instead  of  being  a  menace  to  society,  are 
its  real  benefactors.  Verily,  our  curses  are  bnt  blessings  in  dis- 
guise. The  philanthropist,  physician,  all  who  endeavor  to  ease 
hardship  and  prolong  life,  are  onr  worst  enemies.  The  man 
who,  with  the  greatest  self-sacrifice,  strives  to  help  others,  is  a 
fiend  incarnate,  while  he  who  takes  his  own  life,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  number  dependent  upon  the  already  overstrained  pro- 
duction of  Mother  Earth,  confers  a  favor  upon  mankind.  Christ 
himself  when  he  devoted  his  divine  powers  to  healing  the  sick 
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and  raising  the  dead,  inflicted  an  injury  upon  hnmanity  torn 
which  it  can  never  recover.  His  whole  life  and  teachings  weie 
bat  fiendish  inspirations  to  his  followers  by  which  they  became 
the  greatest  possible  coises  to  their  fellowmen,  and  when  the 
Bible  we  love  tells  ns  that  he  went  about  doing  good  it  fftlsifiee. 
No,  Malthns  is  wrong.  Bicardo  is  wrong.  The  iron  law  of 
wages  is  false.  It  is  contrary  to  every  &ot  of  history  \  it  is  con- 
trary to  every  tme  theory  of  life ;  it  is  contrary  to  every  idea  of 
right  and  goodness.  It  is  a  good  example  of  how  nntmstworthy 
the  human  mind  is  when  it  sets  out  on  a  course  of  reasoning, 
taking  for  granted  things  that  are  not  sufficiently  proveiL 

Ghabijbs  Dbaks. 
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BY  a  law  of  February  25,  1863,  a  oational  banking  syB^eni'^ 
waa  created  at  the  suggeetion  of  Mr.  Chaae,  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  On  Juue  4,  1864,  a  new  act  was  enbetituted  for 
the  legislation  of  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Chase  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measarer  both  as  a  means  of  currency  reform  and 
also  of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  by  creating  a  market 
for  the  bonds  of  the  government.  This  law  proved  the  founda- 
tion of  an  admirable  fioancial  system.  It  created  a  new  treasury 
bureau,  under  a  comptroller  of  the  currency,  whom  it  authorized 
to  permit  the  establishment,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  of  banking  associations,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five 
personB,  with  a  minimam  capital,  except;  in  small  places,  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Such  associations  were  required  to 
deposit  with  the  treasury  department  United  States  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  one  third  of  their  capital,  for  which  there 
should  be  issued  to  them  circulating  notes  in  amount  equal  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  their  bonds,  but  not 
beyond  ninety  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  such  bouda.  The 
issue  of  currency  made  in  this  manner  was  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  millions,  that  amount  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
Btatea  according  to  population  and  banking  capitaL  It  was 
expected  that  state  bauks  would  take  advantage  of  these  acts 
to  obtain  national  issues,  but  very  few  of  them  did  so  until  after 
the  act  of  March  3,  1865^  which  put  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on 
their  circulation.  After  that*,  hundreds  of  state  banks  were  at 
once  converted  into  national  banks,  and  national  bank  notes 
superseded  all  others. 

A  system  regulated  by  the  national  government  can  alone 
guarantee  the  utmost  safety  and  uniformity.  The  history  of 
state  banking  confirms  this  view,  as  the  days  are  recalled  when 
the  currency  of  the  state  banks  varied  inversely  in  value  as  the 
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Iqnare  of  the  distance.  The  carrency  of  the  national  banks  is 
also  rendered  more  secure  by  a  paid-up  capital  which  forms  the 
basis  of  credit,  and  the  safety  of  the  notes  is  provided  for  by  a 
deposit  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  bank.  The  community 
is  further  satisfied  with  the  Beourity  of  these  notes  by  means  of 
the  frequent  investigations  of  public  offictalH^  and  by  the  publi- 
cation of  detailed  statements.  It  is  the  lack  of  elasticity  in  the 
present  carrency  system  that  has  been  the  cause  of  nameroos 
proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  same.  The  extinguishment  of 
the  national  debt  and  the  high  premium  on  the  bonds  have 
broaght  about  a  condition  in  which  the  taking  of  circulation  by 
the  banks  has,  in  many  cases,  failed  to  be  profitable. 

Pnblic  opinion  has  not  yet  sufficiently  crystallized  as  to  the 
best  method  of  amending  the  present  currency  system.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  some  of  the  plans  proposed,  but 
before  doing  so  a  brief  review  will  be  made  of  some  of  the 
attempts  in  the  past  to  establish  a  currency  system.  In  early 
colonial  days,  the  provincial  governments  were  carried  on  with 
too  much  simplicity  and  economy  to  require  the  aid  of  banking 
capital.  Merchants  could  generally  furnish  each  other  with  the 
loans  and  discounts  necessary  to  carry  on  thetr  affairs.  A  con- 
venient circulating  medium  was  afibrded  by  bills  of  credit 
issued  from  loan  offices  conducted  by  the  government.  South 
Oarolina  is  said  to  have  established  a  public  bank  in  the  year 
1712,  from  which  £4,800  in  bills  of  credit  were  issued,  called 
bank  bills;  but  this  institution  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
only  the  ordinary  colonial  loan  ofl^ce  under  another  name.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  American  Kevolutiou  presented  an  entirely 
new  set  of  financial  problems  to  the  American  mind.  Commerce 
had  perished  and  the  storehouses  were  empty,  bat  a  national 
system  of  finance  had  become  a  necessity.  A  national  govern- 
ment was  to  be  supported  and  an  army  raised  and  provided  for. 
The  separate  provinces  were  driven  to  the  issue  of  paper  money 
as  the  exigencies  of  war  were  felt  one  after  another.  Massa- 
chosetts  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  this  step.  She  had  been  on 
a  specie  basis  since  1740  ;  but  on  May  1,  1775,  the  Committee  of 
Safety  resolved  that  since  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were 
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helping  them,  and  had  brought  some  paper  currency  of  their 
own,  each  carrencj  should  be  paid  and  received  in  Massacha- 
aettfl  in  tbe  same  proportion  to  silver  as  in  the  colonies  where 
issaed.  On  May  20,  1775,  MassachafietU  issued  bills  of  credit 
to  the  amount  of  £26,000,  and  on  Jane  2S,  1775,  the  Massacha- 
setts  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  that  the  bills  of  all  the 
colonies  except  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  should  be  a  good  and 
snflicieQt  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  damages,  and 
receivable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  if  any  one  should  refuse 
these  notes,  he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and 
the  local  committees  were  directed  to  report  the  names  of  snch. 
In  May,  1775,  Rhode  Island  made  paper  money  a  legal  tender, 
and  any  one  who  refused  to  take  it  was  to  be  boycotted  by  the  i 
good  people  of  the  colony.  In  1776,  Rhode  Island  also  mado^f 
the  notes  of  the  Goutinental  Congress  a  legal  tender,  and  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  was  laid  on  any  one  who  should  dis- 
criminate between  specie  and  paper  in  prices.  Tbe  principal 
hard  money  consisted  of  Spanish  coin,  and  its  nse  became  so 
general  that  all  the  government  accounts  were  kept  in  this 
money.  Tbe  coin  continnatly  flowed  toward  Europe  during  tbe 
revolutionary  period,  and,  left  without  a  circulating  medium, 
issue  after  issue  of  paper  money  followed.  On  its  depreciation, 
local  societies  issued  paper  tickets.  Then,  in  17S6,  nnder  pres- 
sure, tbe  states  again  began  to  issue  paper  money.  In  Pennsyl- 
Tftnia  it  was  issued  on  land,  and  in  Virginia  on  tobacco.  A 
certain  amount  of  tobacco  was  burned  each  year  to  raise  the 
price  of  money.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  bring  more  specie 
into  the  colony.  In  the  mean  time,  what  was  the  policy  of  the 
Continental  OongresB  in  regard  to  the  currency  question  f  On 
May  10,  1775,  Congress  resolved  to  issue  bills  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  two  million  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  colonies  were 
pledged  for  their  redemption.  The  plan  of  the  continental 
paper  was  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Continental  Congress  to 
make  snch  expenditures  as  it  saw  fit,  without  asking  the 
previous  consent  of  the  states,  and  to  bind  the  states  to  meet 
these  expenditures  by  taxation,  which  would  retire  and  destroy 
the  notes.    This  aasnmed  that  taxation  was  going  on,  which  was 
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not  tlie  case.  The  OontiaentAl  Congreea  did  not  enter  npon  the 
isBue  of  paper  money  with  the  idea  that  debts  could  be  paid  by 
mere  scraps  of  paper,  which  might  be  made  as  nnmerous  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees.  In  financial  character  those  notes  were 
anticipations.  They  anticipated  taxes  yet  to  be  raised.  If 
these  taxes  were  promptly  paid  in,  the  way  would  be  clear ;  if 
not,  they  would  accumulate,  and  destroy  public  credit 

As  early  as  1780  the  eflfects  of  paper  currency  were  re- 
alized. The  inflation  of  the  currency  clogged  the  channels 
of  circulation,  and  all  good  money  retired.  In  many  parts 
there  was  a  return  to  barter,  and  the  raccoon  skin  was  given 
the  valne  of  the  Spanish  dollar  at  Natchez.  In  the  back 
country  the  law  gave  a  pound  of  sugar  the  value  of  the  shilling, 
a  gallon  of  rye  whisky  two  shillings,  while  larger  values  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  beaver  and  otter  skins  at  six  shillings  each. 
The  state  money  issued  on  land  held  its  own,  but  where  there 
WB8  no  basis  it  depreciated.  It  was  made  a  legal  tender  by  law, 
and  force  acts  compelled  people  to  take  it.  In  MassachusetfaB} 
where  there  was  bat  little  paper  money,  the  condition  was 
worse.  People  compelled  the  debtor's  courts  to  adjourn,  and 
the  judges  were  prevented  from  issuing  judgments.  By  the  fall 
of  17S6,  all  the  courts  in  Massachusetts  were  stopped  and  the 
state  militia  was  called  out  to  enforce  the  law.  Then  the  debtors 
organized  with  Daniel  Shays  at  their  head,  and  the  mob  was 
only  dispersed  by  the  cold  weather  and  want  of  snppliea. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
ooin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.  We  have  already 
wen  that  the  need  of  this  regulation  was  great,  for  there  was  no 
national  coinage  and  no  legal  tender.  In  the  interior  barter  was 
the  medinm  of  exchange,  and  no  money  had  a  common  valne 
the  country  over.  To  cure  such  an  evil  required  the  work  of 
half  a  century.  As  early  as  1782,  Eobert  Morris  laid  before 
Congress  a  plan  which  he  believed  would  remedy  the  evil.  His 
plan  included  a  national  system  of  coinage  \  but  Congress  did 
nothing  more  than  to  adopt  the  names  and  denominations  of 
some  of  onr  present  coins  and  establish  a  mint ;  no  coins  ex- 
cept a  few  copper  cents  were  struck  off.     Morris  also  drew  up 
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the  plan  of  the  first  national  bank,  which  vas  chartered  by  Con- 
gresa  December  31,  1783,  for  a  period  often  years,  auder  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  but  owiog  to  the  donbt  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  create  a  corporation,  it  was  chartered  as  a 
state  bank  bj  PeaDsylvania.  Thns  ends  one  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  cnrrency  system.  The  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation and  the  states  had  injared  commerce  and  industry  by 
nnlimited  issues  of  paper  money,  and  the  new  Constitution  was 
meant  to  secure  Che  country  against  like  folly  in  the  future.  It 
vested  in  Congress  alone  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  of  coin  ;  it  forbade  the  states  to  emit  bills  of  credit; 
and  it  nowhere  granted  the  power  to  emit  snch  bills  to  C-ongreea. 
A  proposition  to  confer  that  power  upon  Congress  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  by  a  heavy  majority. 
There  remained  a  device,  however,  for  issuing  paper  money.  In 
order  to  meet  emergencies,  the  government  began  to  issue  bills 
of  credit  under  the  name  of  treasury  notes.  They  bore  interest^ 
and  were  drawn  up  like  a  check  with  the  individnaVs  name  on 
the  face,  and  were  negotiable.  The  original  intention  of  the 
issues  was  to  avoid  laying  extra  taxes,  and  the  same  fiction  pre- 
vails at  present.  It  was  supposed  that  the  interest  would  keep 
them  at  a  premium,  bat  this  expectation  was  not  realized. 
Although  the  states  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit  under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  decided  by  the  courts  that  they  could  exercise 
this  power  indirectly  through  banks.  State  legislatures  could 
incorporate  banks  and  authorize  them  to  issue  paper  in  any 
amount  they  chose,  without  restriction  or  safegnard.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  Ualted  States  government  could  check  the 
operations  of  state  banks  was  to  go  into  the  field  of  competition, 
and  dominate  these  banks  by  means  of  a  national  bank.  That 
it  did  act  as  a  check  upon  state  banks  is  proven  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  great  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in 
18L1.  The  weakness  of  the  banking  system  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  due  to  the  lack  of  security 
for  the  uote-holder,  and  the  total  want  of  prudence  in  maintain- 
ing specie  reserves  for  the  redemption  of  circulating  notes. 
Hamilton's  theory  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
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bank  was  that  it  would  not  only  famiah  the  oonntry  with  a 
sound  and  stable  currency,  but  also  serve  as  the  tiscal  agent  of 
the  government  in  handling  its  revenues  and  floating  its  loans. 
There  was  no  gold  and  silver,  and  the  states  were  forbidden  to 
issue  bills  of  credit,  so  the  bank  was  to  establish  a  circulating 
medium.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  had  also  destroyed 
all  the  old  paper  money  of  the  states,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  circulatiug  medium  at  all  if  the  states  had  called  in  all 
the  paper  at  once.  The  subject  of  a  national  coinage  was  also 
taken  up  in  the  first  administration,  and  a  bimetallio  currency 
was  provided  for,  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  being  15  to  1. 
But  the  treasury  had  no  authority  to  purcbaBe  bullion,  and  very 
little  money  was  coined.  In  1802,  the  House  passed  a  bill  clos- 
ing the  mint,  but  the  Senate  would  not  concur.  The  mint  was 
not  firmly  established,  however,  until  1828. 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  United  States  bank  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal circulating  medium.  It  was  chartered  for  twenty-one  years, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  the  government  took  two 
millions,  and  it  could  issue  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  its 
capital.  Five  millton  dollars  in  paper  money  was  thus  put  into 
circulation,  and  this  money  performed  the  functions  of  national 
bank  notes  everywhere.  Confidence  was  restored  and  the  hidden 
specie  was  brought  out.  There  was  a  movement  for  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  war  in  Europe  opened  up  for  us  a  profitable 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  brief 
period  of  prosperity,  the  charter  of  the  bank  expired  in  1811, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Be- 
publican  party.  The  new  charter  was  not  granted  until  1816^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  mania  to  charter  state  banks  had 
spread  over  all  the  states.  There  were  large  amounts  of  capital 
to  be  invested,  and  the  enormous  profits  of  commerce  increased 
this  mania.  The  history  of  banking  during  this  period  reads 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  The  mania  at  this  time  first 
broke  out  in  Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing every  congressional  district  a  banking  distriotr  but  the  gov- 
ernor vetoed  the  bill.  In  1813,  forty  banks  were  chartered  over 
the  governor's  veto,  and  the  state  was  flooded  with  paper  money. 
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In  the  Sonthern  Btates^  the  bank  was  the  real  state  treasury,  and 
the  state  shared  in  the  profits.  Bat  the  career  of  the  state  baoks 
was  destined  ta  be  brief.  Dariag  the  War  of  1812  the  British 
blockaded  all  the  soathern  ports  and  the  trade  was  cat  off. 
Goods  from  the  North  were  carried  South  in  wagons,  and  the 
valae  of  theee  goods  was  greater  than  the  cotton  brought  back. 
This  left  a  balance  to  be  settled  in  specie,  and  the  specie  was 
drawn  northward.  The  banks  could  not  redeem  their  paper 
money,  and  they  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  snspend. 
The  banks  in  Baltimore  suspended  when  the  British  captured 
Washington.  The  Philadelphia  banks  followed  because  they 
could  not  draw  on  those  of  Baltimore,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  general  suspeneion  of  the  New  York  banks.  The  New  Bug- 
land  banks  did  not  suspend,  as  nearly  all  the  specie  had  beea 
drawn  there.  Finally,  however,  the  Boston  banks  refused  to 
honor  the  United  States  drafts,  and  the  federal  government  be- 
came embarrassed.  Millions  of  its  revenues  were  at  the  time 
deposited  with  southern  banks,  and  the  suspension  prevented 
the  movemout  of  the  money  to  the  frontier,  where  the  army  was 
to  be  paid,  and  in  some  cases  the  soldiers  went  begging  for  food. 
All  the  banks  over- issued  their  notes,  and  the  country  was  flooded 
with  counterfeits.  The  rate  of  exchange  became  enormous,  the 
discount  between  Charleston  and  Boston  being  equal  to  the  face 
value.  The  states  passed  laws  requiring  the  banks  to  reeume 
specie  payments,  but  in  each  case  the  law  failed  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.  At  last,  economic  interests  of  a  domestic  character 
stopped  the  export  of  specie,  and  on  February  20,  1817,  every 
reputable  bank  between  New  York  and  Bichmond  began  to  pay 
out  specie. 

Wearied  by  these  experiences  in  state  banking,  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  rechartered  in  1816  for  another  period  of 
twenty-one  years.  It  was  privileged  to  issue  circulating  notes, 
and  these  notes  were  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United 
States.  But  Jackson  looked  upon  the  bank  as  a  corporation  of 
oppression,  and  at  his  order  the  deposits  were  removed,  and  the 
old  bank  came  to  an  end  with  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in 
1837.     With  the  eud  of  the  bank  near  at  hand,  miUiona  of 
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dollars,  which  for  years  had  been  the  oircalatlDg  medinm  of  the 

ooantry,  were  to  be  called  in.     The  place  of  this  money  mast  be 

filled  by  another  circulating  medium,  and  over  this  question  a 

great  discnasion  arose.     The  paper  money  men  were  on  one  side 

and  the  hard  money  men  under  the  leadership  of  Benton,  ''Old 

Bollion,''  on  the  other.    Benton  desired  to  make  gold  and  silver 

the  common  currency  of  the  country.     The  gold  coin  act  of  1834 

fixed  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  at  1  to  16.002.     The 

Washinffion   Globe  anticipated   the   result  of  this  legislation  as 

follows : 

A  great  stream  of  gold  will  flow  up  the  Mississippi  River  from  New 
Orleans  and  diffuse  itself  all  over  the  great  West,  uiid  in  eight  or  nine 
months  from  this  time,  every  substantial  citizen  will  have  a  long  silken 
parse  with  flne  open  network,  through  the  Interstices  of  which  yellow 
gold  will  shine  and  glisten.  Kvery  substantial  man  and  every  sub- 
Bt&ntUU  man's  wife  and  daughter  will  travel  on  gold. 

Bat  the  value  of  silver  had  been  underrated,  and  its  export 
exceeded  its  import.  At  last  it  was  practically  demonetized  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

The  distribution  of  the  surplus  and  the  disastrous  events  which 
followed  it  hastened  the  movement  for  currency  reform  in  our 
ooantry.  In  1837  there  was  a  surplus  of  forty-two  millions  in 
the  treasury,  and  the  qnestion  arose  as  to  how  it  should  be  used.  It 
was  decided  that  five  millions  should  be  reserved,  and  the  balance 
Bent  out  to  the  states  according  to  population.  In  the  East 
drafts  could  be  used,  but  in  the  distribntion  to  the  Western 
Btatea  the  money  had  to  be  actually  sent  across  the  coaatry, 
guarded  by  military  force.  As  the  banks  in  the  Kast  knew  they 
would  be  deprived  of  money,  they  had  to  stop  making  loaaB, 
and  there  was  a  general  suspension  in  business.  When  the 
second  deposit  came  due,  the  banks  were  at  a  standstill. 
Prioes  fell  and  there  was  distress.  Nineteen  of  the  pet  banks 
had  twenty-four  millions  of  the  fiorplus,  while  the  balance  was 
deposited  in  sixty-six  banks.  The  banks  had  loaned  all  the 
money  out,  and  when  the  call  came  for  ite  removal,  there  was  a 
crash.  The  distribution  had  already  been  made.  As  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  pay  the  installments  of  the  distribution  when 
dae,  Congress  tried  to  adopt  measures  of  relief,  and  at  the  sag- 
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geetioa  of  Presideut  Van  Baren,  the  Sab-Treasary  System  was 
establiahed  to  keep  the  money  in  places  not  coDoected  with  banks. 
In  1838,  a  new  idea  in  onrrency  legislation  appeared  in  our 
country.  A  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  "Loco  Focos,"  thoaght  that  they  had  discovered 
the  chief  danger  in  corruption  following  npon  the  charter  of 
state  banks,  and  in  the  folly  of  unlimited  powers  of  note  issue 
conferred  upon  these  banks.  They  opposed  bank  notes  and 
paper  money  as  a  circiilating  medium,  and  their  influence  was 
felt  even  in  the  state  elections.  The  '*Loco  Foco"  principles 
were  the  beginning  of  a  general  movement  of  opinion.  The 
wrecks  of  unregulated  banks  were  beginning  to  concern  the 
minds  of  legislators,  and  New  York  led  in  the  reform.  As  early 
as  1829,  Governor  Van  Bnren  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
urged  that  a  ''safety- fund"  law  should  be  pajssed  which  would 
require  all  the  banks  chartered  by  the  state  to  pay  into  the  state 
treasury  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  until 
three  per  cent  was  deposited,  to  serve  as  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
liabitities  of  any  of  them  that  might  fail  should  be  made  good. 
In  1835  the  number  of  safety-fund  banks  was  seventy-six,  with 
a  circulation  of  $14,000,000,  and  a  safety  fund  of  $400,000. 
The  deposit  required  proved  too  small,  but  the  safety-fund 
principle  was  the  beginning  of  reform.  As  our  present  cur- 
rency system  is  not  an  entirely  new  creation,  but  made  up  of  a 
number  of  elements  that  existed  in  the  state  systems,  a  brief 
description  of  those  systems  will  be  given.  In  1838,  New  York 
took  another  step  in  the  direction  of  reform  by  establishing  the 
free  banking  system,  which,  with  a  number  of  amendments, 
served  as  the  model  for  the  federal  banking  law  of  1803.  By 
this  system,  the  practice  of  granting  special  charters  was 
abandoned  ;  it  was  to  be  free  to  any  persons  to  form  a  banking 
eompany  who  should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  act^ 
the  leading  requirement  being  that  each  company  should  deposit 
eecurities  with  the  state  to  the  full  amount  of  its  circulating 
notes.  Other  states  soon  followed  upon  the  same  line  of  policy. 
In  1845  the  Ohio  bank  law  wba  passed,  and  the  leading  feature 
of  the  act  was  security   to  the  note-holder.     Each  bank  was 
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required  to  deposit  with  the  board  of  control  ten  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  its  circnlating  notes,  either  in  specie  or  in  bonds  of 
the  state  or  of  the  United  States,  as  a  safety  fund  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  holders  of  notes.  The  Loaisiana  bank  law  of  1842 
provided  that  there  sbonld  be  a  specie  reserve  of  at  least  one 
third  of  all  its  liabilities  to  the  pablic,  and  that  the  other  two 
thirds  should  be  represented  by  commercial  paper  having  not 
more  than  ninety  days  to  ran.  The  Massachusetts  banking  law 
provided  that  neither  the  debts  nor  the  credits  of  a  bank  could 
exceed  twice  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  except  for  deposits  and 
for  debts  to  or  from  other  banks.  £ach  bank  was  required  to 
keep  fifteen  per  cent  of  specie  as  a  reserve  against  both  circula- 
tion and  deposits.  A  numl)er  of  so-called  free  banks  were  also 
organized  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  states,  but  the  idea 
of  good  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  did  not  enter 
into  the  scheme  at  all,  and  many  of  them  went  down  in  the 
financial  crash  of  1S57. 

As  referred  to  before,  oar  present  national  banking  system 
was  organized  as  a  means  of  currency  reform  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replenishing  the  treasary  in  the  midst  of  civil  war;  bat 
the  system  did  not  go  into  full  operation  until  1865,  when  the 
ten  per  cent  tax  on  state  bank  circulation  forced  all  banks  of 
issue  into  the  national  system.  The  system  contains  but  very 
little  that  is  new,  or  what  is  not  known  to  every  one  familiar 
with  the  state  systems  of  New  York,  Ohio^  and  Indiana.  It 
consists  of  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  banks^  all  of  which  bear  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  government,  bonds  being  lodged 
with  the  United  States  as  collateral  security.  The  decreasing 
supply  of  United  States  bonds,  their  high  price,  and  low  rate  of 
interest  are  rapidly  tending  toward  the  extinctiou  of  bank  note 
circulation,  and  thus  one  of  the  very  objects  in  view  in  the 
founding  of  the  system  is  being  defeated.  Forces  beyond  the 
control  of  our  government  have  been  at  work  in  leading  to  the 
present  demand  for  a  change  in  our  currency  system.  Abroad, 
Oennany,  aided  by  the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity, 
changed  her  currency  from  silver  to  gold.  Other  foreign  nations 
also  ceased  to  coin  silver,  but  at  home  the  production  of  our 
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mines  increased,  redacing  the  value  of  silver  from  f  1.30  to  fl.12 
per  oanoe.  Then  the  silver  states  clamored  for  relief^  and  Odd- 
gresB  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  treaanry  to 
bay  each  month  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  foar  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver,  and  have  it  coined  into  standard  silver 
doUarB,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  amonnt.  Every  year  about 
38,000,000  silver  dollars  were  coined  until  350,000,000  had 
been  issaed.  For  convenience  it  was  provided  that  the  dollarfl 
should  be  deposited  la  the  vaults  at  Washington,  and  in  place  of 
them  there  should  be  issaed  silver  certificates,  which  were  to  be 
received  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  duee,  and  when  so 
received  might  be  reissued.  Bat  the  mines  still  increased  in 
their  yield,  and  in  1890  the  Sherman  Bill  was  passed,  compell- 
ing the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  buy  each  month  4,500,000| 
ounces  of  silver^  and  pay  for  it  in  treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed 
on  demand  in  gold  or  silver,  as  the  secretary  should  judge  fit. 
The  results  of  this  legislation  we  all  recall,  and  it  became  one 
of  the  battle-cries  of  the  presidential  campaign.  According  to 
Secretary  Carlisle's  last  annual  report,  the  total  amount  of  circu- 
lation of  national  banks  was  $207,472,603.  Besides  this,  there 
was  outstanding  in  paper  money  and  coin  issued  by  the  United 
States  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  while  the  gold  reserve  to  sustain 
this  issue  was  less  than  $100,000^000,  and  in  January  last  it  sank 
to  $56,000,000.  In  reviewing  oar  present  currency  system^ 
Secretary  Carlisle  claims  that  its  chief  defect  is  the  lack  of 
elasticity.  He  states  that  the  amount  of  the  United  States  cir- 
culatiou  is  fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  and  no  matter  how  great 
the  emergency  may  be,  it  cau  neither  be  enlarged  nor  dimin- 
ished. The  only  part  of  onr  currency  possessing  the  quality  of 
elasticity  is  that  issued  by  the  national  banks,  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
claims  that  this  has  failed  its  purpose  on  accoant  of  the  large 
volume  of  United  States  currency  outstanding,  making  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  small  national  bank  circulation 
less  effective  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  a  measure  of 
relief,  Mr.  Carlisle  suggests  the  repeal  of  all  laws  requiring  the 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds  as  security  for  circulation  ;  also 
that  the  banks  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  an  amount  not 
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«EZoeediDg  Beventyfive  per  cent  of  their  paid-op  capital,  but 
reqairing  each  bank  before  receiving  notes  to  deposit  a  guar- 
antee fund,  consisting  of  legal  tender  notes,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  per  cent  upon  the  circulating  notes  applied  for.  Mr. 
Carlisle's  plan  also  suggests  the  safety-fnnd  principle  of  New 
York  banking  in  the  '30^6.  This  fund,  Mr.  Carlisle  says, 
should  accumulate  until  it  reaches  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
circulation  outstanding,  for  the  immediate  redemption  of  the 
circulating  notes  of  failed  banks.  The  Baltimore  plan  adopted 
by  a  convention  of  the  national  bankers  of  the  United  States, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  October  last,  provides  as  security  of  the 
circulating  notes  of  the  national  banks  a  safety  fuod  of  only  five 
per  cent  upon  all  outstanding  circulation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Cornwell, 
president  of  the  Kew  York  State  Banks  Association,  nrges  the 
iasne  of  ^ve  hundred  millions  of  low  rate  bonds,  payable  in 
gold,  and  that  legal  tenders  should  be  canceled  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  bonds.  He  would  have  the  national  banks  con- 
tinue as  at  present,  except  that  the  banks  be  allowed  to  take  out 
circulation  to  the  extent  of  150  per  cent  on  bonds  instead  of 
ninety  per  cent,  as  at  present. 

It  cannot  be  predicted  at  present  what  measures  Congress  may 
adopt  in  order  to  adjust  the  currency  question  ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  any  system  which  receives  the  indorsement  of  the 
natioual  banking  associations  throaghont  the  country  will 
finally  become  the  law.  Among  the  myriad  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  for  reforming  the  correocy,  care  shonld  be  exer- 
cised lest  in  reaching  for  better  the  well-tested  national  banking 
system  may  be  sacrificed.  We  know  our  present  money,  but  no 
one  can  foretell  what  possibilities  for  financial  distarbance  lie 
hidden  within  the  elastic  currency  panaceas  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. Bankers  agree  that  the  present  system  of  national  banks, 
with  their  maximum  of  safety,  needs  only  a  fair  degree  of  elas- 
ticity to  make  it  fully  respond  to  the  demand  for  an  adequate 
currency.  History  proves  that  the  national  bank  circulation  is 
capable  of  great  expansion  and  shrinkage.  The  circulation 
Bhrank  from  340  millions  in  1873  to  123  millions  in  1390,  whence 
it  arose  to  133  millions  in  1893,  and  to  207  millions  in  1894. 
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May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  system  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
for  the  Don-iasue  of  uational  bank  uotes  as  the  monetary  condi- 
tion of  the  community  Y  In  Chicago  the  oiFcnlatiou  of  the  na- 
tional  banks  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  four  per  cent  of  the 
capital,  while  in  Veriuont  and  New  Hampshire  it  exceeds  fifty 
per  cent  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  circnlation  of  national 
banks  is  restricted  la  localities  where  it  does  not  pay  to  invest 
capital  in  government  bonds,  for  the  profit  arising  from  circa- 
lating  noteSj  and  it  swells  in  those  commnnities  where  it  does 
pay  to  so  invest  Congress  might  amend  the  present  national 
bank  law  so  as  to  induce  the  banks,  not  only  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampehire,  but  everywhere,  to  issue  notes  up  to  or  beyond 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  capitaL  On  October  31,  189-1,  there  were 
3.766  national  banks  in  operation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $672,* 
671,395,  with  only  1172,331,978  circulating  notes  outstanding,  or 
slightly  over  twenty-five  per  cent 

Thus  the  review  of  the  century  shows  first  the  primitive  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  currency  in  the  paper  issues  of  the  states 
and  the  currency  of  the  Continental  Oongress,  based  on  the  faith 
of  the  colonies;  then  the  failure  to  establish  a  system  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Then  came  the  straggle  for  a  na- 
tional coinage^  which  was  ended  in  the  opening  of  the  mint 
This  was  followed  by  the  constitutional  controversy  over  the 
right  of  Congress  to  grant  charters  to  banks,  and  another  ex- 
perience in  state  banking,  which  impressed  more  than  ever  upon 
Congress  the  need  of  a  uniform  currency,  regulated  by  the 
general  government.  The  discovery  of  gold  and  silver,  in  their 
turn,  has  exerted  a  powerful  infiuenoe  in  currency  legislation, 
and  the  exigODcies  of  war  were  the  immediate  cause  for  adopt- 
ing our  present  system.  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by 
European  countries  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
and  the  economic  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  since  the 
war  have  caused  a  severe  strain  upon  our  financial  system.  In 
the  face  of  many  varied  interests  that  are  seeking  for  recogni- 
tion, Congress  is  now  called  upon  to  adjust  the  carrenoy  system 
so  as  to  conform  to  oar  changed  economic  conditions. 

Lewis  K.  Hablst* 
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BY  JOHN  L.   800TT. 


IF  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  indaoe  Oongrees 
to  pass  a  well-considered  act  establishing  a  bureaa  or  com- 
mission charged  with  the  duty  of  persaading  the  varioas  states 
to  enact  something  like  a  uniform  system  of  laws  governing  such 
general  subjects  as  are  liable  to  affect  alike  the  common  interests 
of  all  the  people  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  they  will  be 
justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  patriots,  bnt  as  pablio 
benefactors. 

Ko  one  acqnainted  with  onr  Constitatioa  and  the  limited 
powers  of  the  federal  government  will  contend  for  a  moment 
that  Congress  has  any  constitational  authority  to  legislate  for 
any  particular  state,  or  to  dictate  to  any  state  what  kind  or 
character  of  laws  shall  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  its  own 
domestic  affairs,  for  the  Federal  Constitution  expressly  declares 
that  all  power  not  directly  given  to  Congress  is  reserved  to  the 
states  and  the  people. 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  further  true  that  the  same  Federal 
Constitation  that  erects  all  the  states  into  so  many  separate 
sovereignties  expressly  declares  that  Congress  not  only  has  the 
power,  bat  is  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  "providing  for 
the  general  welfare"  of  all  the  states  and  all  the  people. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  powers  conferred  upon  the 
general  government,  and  is  coupled  with  a  dnty  as  noble  and 
conservative  as  grand.  When  the  thirteen  colonies  agreed  to 
beoome  thirteen  sovereign  states,  operating  ander  one  general 
government,  which  was  to  be  supreme  so  far  as  the  few  limited 
powers  conferred  upon  that  parent  government  was  concerned, 
leaving  the  states  and  the  people  to  be  snpreme  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  all  other  powers,  it  was  bnt  just  and  natural  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  surrender  of  the  powers  by  the  states  and  the 
people  the  federal  government  should  agree  and  bind  itself  for 
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all  timo  to  oome  to  promote  ''the  general  welfare "  of  all  the 
states  and  all  the  people. 

This  solemn  duty  has  rested  upon  the  general  government  for 
more  than  one  hnndred  years^  during  which  time  it  has  often 
had  oc42aBion  to  step  forward  in  various  ways  to  discharge,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  this  obligation  which  it  owed  to  the  states 
and  the  people — not  to  any  particular  state  or  individual,  but 
alike  to  all  the  states  and  all  the  people.  Instances  need  not  be 
mentioned.  It  was  a  grand  compromise  when  the  states,  by 
surrendering  a  few,  to  them,  immaterial  powers,  procured  in 
consideration  thereof  the  solemn  promise  of  the  general  govern- 
ment diligently  to  promote,  for  all  time  to  oome  and  in  every 
emergency  that  future  centuries  might  engender,  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  states  and  all  the  people. 

And  (his  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  striking  feature  of 
the  age  of  which  we  wish  to  speak  :  an  emergency  in  which  the 
entire  population  of  nearly  fifty  states  and  territories  are  alike 
interested ;  and  a  complicated  condition  of  business  affairs  in 
which  the  entire  people  have  the  right  not  only  to  invoke,  but 
to  expect  the  mnch-needed  action  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  without  in  the  least  encroaching  upon  any  of 
the  rights  or  privileges  so  carefully  and  jealously  reserved  to  the 
states  and  the  people. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  compromiaey 
were  willing  to  cede  to  the  general  government  such  powers  aa 
would  enable  it  to  exist  for  the  common  good  and  benefit  of  all, 
reserving  all  other  powers  to  the  states  and  the  people,  they 
were  careful  to  enumerate  specifically  in  detail  each  and  every 
power  thus  delegated  to  Congress,  and  it  is  equally  significant 
that  the  power,  coupled  with  the  duty  of  Congress,  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare,  is  expressed  in  the  very  first  of  the 
eighteen  subsections  of  Section  8  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  these  words  :  "  The  GongresB  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxeSj  diUieSf  imposts^  and  excises  :  to  pay  the 
d^s  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  toelfare  of  the 
UniUd  States.'* 
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How  nataral  that  thoaghts  for  the  '' common  defense  and 
general  welfare ''  of  the  new  government  should  fill  the  minds  of 
the  good  and  great  men  who  were  then  about  to  create  it  The 
defeated  British  armies  had  jost  left  oar  shores  and  might 
retam.  The  merciless  Indian  savages  still  hovered  around  the 
outposte  of  oar  little  armies  of  patriots.  No  wonder  the  first 
thoaghts  of  the  framers  of  the  general  government  under  sach 
sarroandings  were  for  the  *' common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare.'' And  these  are  the  first  thoughts  of  all  true  friends  of 
the  republic  now.  They  wrote  as  they  thought ;  the  blood  shed 
in  recent  battles  and  the  still  impending  danger  from  the  savages 
caased  them  to  think  of  their  common  danger,  and  hence  the 
grant  of  power  was  written  '' common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare,'' showing  that  the  general  government  was  to  provide  first 
for  the  common  defense,  and  after  that  for  the  general  welfare. 
To  the  credit  of  the  republic  be  it  said  that  up  to  this  good  hour 
the  federal  government  has  at  all  times  most  successfully  dis- 
charged its  entire  duty  in  providing  for  the  common  defense. 
No  hoetile  fleet  now  threatens  our  shores  ;  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world ;  and  even  the  states  and  people  lately  in  rebellion 
have  returned  to  their  faithful  allegianoe,  and  are  honestly 
vying  with  those  who  never  rebelled  In  laudable  efforts  to 
advance  the  growing  prosperity  and  secure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union. 

But  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  oar 
government  no  longer  consistiug  of  thirteen  feeble  states,  with  a 
sparse  population  scattered  along  the  seashores,  with  here  and 
there  small  towns  in  the  more  fertile  spots  where  our  forefathers 
delivered  their  simple  crops  from  ox  carts  and  carried  home  in 
ezchaoge,  and  in  the  same  conveyances,  the  rude  supplies  for 
their  families.  We  have  nearly  fifty  states  and  territories,  with 
nearly  70,000,000  of  the  most  enterprising  people  known  to 
civilization.  Railroads  connect  Portland  in  Maine  with  Port- 
land in  Oregon,  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  girdle  all  this 
territory.  The  merchant  in  Boston  ships  his  goods  and  draws 
his  bills  on  San  Francisco,  and  the  cotton  planter  in  the  South 
aeads  his  crops  and  keeps  his  bank  accoant  in  New  York.     In  a 
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word,  oar  internal  commercial  transactions  have  maltiplied  and 
enlarged  and  become  so  interwoven  that  we  can  hardly  realize 
that  we  are  in  fact  bnt  one  people,  while  residing  and  doing 
business  in  nearly  half  a  hundred  separate  states. 

Bat  our  basiness  relations  are  hampered  and  retarded 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  the  inhabitants  of  states  and  terri- 
tories, each  having  local  statutes  which  are  and  must  con- 
tinae  to  be  supreme  within  the  local  jarisdiction  of  each,  as 
different  aod  distinct  from  the  local  laws  of  other  states,  and 
even  of  adjoiaiog  states,  as  the  enlightened  laws  of  England  and 
the  edicts  of  the  czar.  Now  these  states  have  the  right  to  enact 
local  laws  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  their  citizens,  and  no  one 
olaims  that  there  is  any  power  in  Congress  to  nullify  or  repeal  a 
single  one  of  them.  Here  the  states  are  supreme  and  so  long  as 
each  preserves  a  republican  form  of  government  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  right  to  interfere.  But  when  it  is  ascertained 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  "general  welfare  of  all  the 
states''  would  be  promoted  by  harmonizing  some  of  these  con- 
flictiug  statutes  relating  to  snch  general  subjects  as  affect  the 
interests  and  commercial  pursuits  of  the  i)eople  of  all  the  states 
alike,  can  there  be  anything  wrong  in  reminding  Congress  that 
it  not  only  has  the  express  power,  but  that  the  solemn  duty  rests 
upon  it  to  adopt  some  friendly  and  persuasive  means  of  '*  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare"  by  establishing  a  bureau  or  com- 
mission, whose  duty  it  shall  l»e,  for  the  next  ^ve  or  ten  years,  to 
correspond  in  a  friendly  and  respectful  manner  with  the  anthori- 
ties  in  each  state,  and  iu  this  way  ascertain  what  general  laws  in 
the  states  are  in  coufliot  with  each  other  to  the  extent  that  any 
general  rights  of  citizenship  or  commerce  are  impeded  or 
deuied,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  harmonious  system  of 
general  laws  in  all  the  states ;  and  all  this  by  the  free  and 
independent  action  of  the  states  themselves  f    To  particularize  : 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  would  promote  ''the  general  welfare" 
of  all  the  states  if  the  general  laws  governing  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  regulating  (She  duties  and  obligations  of  husband 
and  wife  and  parent  and  child,  and  the  general  laws  of  descent 
were  substantially   the    same   throughout    the  United    States. 
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Then  there  would  be  no  fiockiDg  ia  droves  to  one  particnlar  state 
on  account  of  the  loose  laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce  in  that 
JnriadiGtion.  There  would  be  no  divoroe  lawyers  advertising  to 
guarantee  a  divorce  in  ninety  days.  If  the  law  on  this  entire 
fiubject  was  fixed,  certain,  and  substantially  the  same  every- 
where, the  general  result  would  be  better  hosbands^  better  wives^ 
and  better  citizens.  A  similar  line  of  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  laws  governing  the  limitation  of  actions,  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes ;  and  the  home- 
stead and  other  laws  exempting  the  property  of  the  debtor  from 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  When  strange  merchants  from  a 
dozen  states  in  the  West  go  to  New  York  to  open  accounts  for 
supplies  of  goods  on  credit  from  year  to  year,  that  wholesale 
merchant  ought  not  to  be  reqnired  to  search  through  the  statutes 
of  as  many  states  as  he  has  customers  to  find  ont  what  the  law  is 
in  each  state  before  he  will  open  an  acconnt  with  the  proposed 
buyer.  How  much  better  it  would  be,  both  for  the  wholesale 
and  the  retail  merchants  desiring  credits,  if  there  was  but  one 
statute  to  consult,  the  statutes  in  every  state  iu  the  Union  being 
si  ni  liar. 

And  what  may  be  said  of  the  law  of  common  carriers  1  A 
man  in  Kbode  Island  takes  passage  on  some  railroad  train  from 
Providence  to  Puget^s  Sound  ;  or  he  ships  goods  from  and  to  the 
same  places.  He  purchases  his  ticket  or  ships  his  freight,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  Providence  for  a  trip  across  the  continent. 

is  train  passes  through  many  states  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast. 

ch  one  of  these  states  has  a  separate  local  law  governing  the 
liabilities  of  common  carriers  for  negligence.  If  he  loses  his  life 
or  goods  in  the  state  of  New  York  as  he  passes  through  that  state, 
on  account  of  some  supposed  negligence  or  imperfection  of  the 
railroad  company,  he  may  be  able  to  find  some  New  York  statute 
allowing  him  to  recover  for  that  particular  kind  of  negligence ; 
bat  if  the  same  injury  is  sustained,  and  by  the  same  class  of 
negligence,  while  passing  through  the  state  of  Indiana,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  find  any  statute  to  enable  him  to  recover,  and  his 
case  may  not  fall  within  the  general  law  governing  the  liabilities 
of  common  carriers.     A  case  might  arise  even  worse  than  the 
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one  above  supposed.  It  is  known  to  all  lawyers  that  the  federal 
courbB  have  jurisdiction  of  sncb  cases  where  the  parties  are 
oitiz6Q8  of  dififerent  states.  It  is  also  known  that  the  federal  ■ 
courts  often  go  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  suit  is 
brought  or  the  iojary  sustained,  and  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  same  federal  judge  holds  court  in  two  or  more  i>djoining 
States.  Now  suppose  an  injury  has  been  done  and  suit  !■■■ 
brought  for  damages  in  the  federal  court  of  such  a  judge,  in  a  ^ 
state  where  the  state  law  allowed  a  recovery  for  the  particular 
kind  of  negligence  of  which  Smith,  the  plaintiff  in  that  case^ 
complains.  Smith  gets  his  judgment  for  $10,000  damages,  and 
goes  home  satisfied  and  praising  the  law  and  the  just  judge  who 
•dmioiatered  it.  Then  suppose  that  on  the  very  next  train  from 
the  East  conies  his  neighbor,  Jones,  and  he  meets  with  exactly  the 
same  injury  by  the  same  sort  of  negligence  of  the  same  railroad 
company,  but  his  injury  was  received  a  few  feet  across  the  line 
of  another  state.  He  bring')  suit  before  the  same  federal  judge 
in  the  adjoining  state,  where  there  may  be  no  statute  authorizing 
him  to  recovery  and  the  same  judge  who  gave  Smith  a  $10,000 
judgment  torus  Jones  out  of  court  because  the  statutes  of  the  two 
states  on  the  subject  are  not  alike.  ^H 

The  same  line  of  remark  will  apply,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  m^^ 
large  number  of  other  business  transactions  in  which  the  people 
all  have  similar  interests  in  common  with  each  other,  especially 
in  the  general  laws  governing  the  making  and  recording  of  wills^ 
deeds,  and  mortgages,  and  assignments  for  the  benefit  of  credi- 
tors, and  the  creation  of  trusts.  What  a  grand  consummation  It 
would  be  for  the  business  world  if  there  oould  be  brought  about 
by  the  free  action  of  all  the  states  such  a  uniform  system  of 
statutes  on  these  subjects,  in  all  the  states,  that  a  deed  or  will  or 
mortgage  or  other  recordable  instrument  that  was  valid  in 
Dakota  would  be  equally  valid  and  enforcible  in  Connecticut 
and  Florida ;  and  what  an  achievement  for  enlightened  Instioe 
and  progress  would  be  attained,  now  that  the  whole  hnmaa 
family  have,  in  a  degree,  become  bankers  and  brokers,  and 
dealers  in  railroad,  bank,  and  municipal  bonds  and  corporate 
stocks,  if  the  same  uniformity  of  laws  could  be  obtained  govern- 
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[ng  all  these  transactions,  so  that  all  bonds,  stocks,  and  secnritiee 
that  were  geouiDe  and  valid  as  to  all  the  forms  of  law  in  one 
state  would  be  equally  valid  and  enforcible  wherever  foand  in 
all  the  states.  What  I  here  desire  to  suggest  is  that  there  may, 
in  certain  cases,  under  the  diversified  and  contradictory  laws  of 
different  states,  t)e  doubts  as  to  the  validity,  while  if  the  laws  of 
all  the  states  were  harmouiouson  all  these  subjects,  and  this  was 
known  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  the  poor  widow 
who  is  only  able  to  purchase  one  bond  or  one  share  of  stock  as 
an  investment  of  her  pittance,  would  rest  as  easy  and  sleep  as 
well  as  the  millionaire  who  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  statutes  of  all  the  states  before  purchasing  his 
blocks  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  lay  away  in  his  strong  vaults  for 
after  yeara 

How  can  such  a  herculean  task  as  harmonizing  the  general 
laws  in  the  states  be  accomplished  f  The  answer  is,  go  at  it  in  a 
business-like  way.  Aokaowledge  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  states.  Convince  them  that  Congress  does  not  claim  author- 
ity to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  right  to  pass  and  enforce 
Buch  laws  as  the  states  think  proper.  But  show  them,  at  the 
Bame  time»  the  great  good  to  all  the  people  that  would  result 
from  a  uniform  system  of  laws  on  these  leading  snbjecta  Ap- 
point good  and  enlightened  men  to  conduct  so  important  an 
enterprise ;  men  who  believe  that  such  a  result  is  desirable,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  and  can  l>e  accomplished  ;  not  in  one  year, 
and  perhaps  not  in  ten  ;  but  that  it  may  be  reached  at  least  by 
the  time  this  government  has  sixty  states  and  300,000,000 
people.  Then  let  the  commissioners  go  to  work  as  though  they 
were  engaged  in  getting  donated  to  them  the  right  of  way  to 
build  a  trunk-line  railroad  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  or  a 
telegraph  and  telephone  line  from  Dulath  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  people  will  not  be  slow  in  seeing  that  the  whole  thing  is  bat 
a  praiseworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to 
comply  with  and  discharge  that  high  duty  so  long  resting  on 
Congress,  to  provide,  in  a  practical  way,  for  "  the  general  wel- 
fare'* of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  Com- 
missions expire,  and  men  die,  but  their  good  work,  properly  be- 
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gun  and  set  in  motion  for  the  common  good,  lives  after  them ; 
and  while  it  may  be  true  that  the  closing  years  of  the  present 
century  will  not  witness  the  entire  accomplishment  of  all  the 
high  purposes  in  view,  is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
expectation  to  hope  that  in  coming  years  not  only  our  own  peo- 
ple bat  the  inhabitants  of  all  civilized  nations  will  have  reason 
to  rise  up  and  bless  the  Congress  of  this  great  republic  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  fifty  or  sixty  sovereign  states  to  dwell  together 
and  prosper  imder  such  a  uniform  system  of  general  state  lawsf 

John  L.  Scott* 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CHARITY* 

BY  HON.    BOBERT  TREAT  PAINB. 

WISDOMf  guided  tvom  on  high,  seeks  the  Doblest  ambitions 
of  life,  while  the  euergies  of  devoted  workers  in  all  the 
paths  of  charity  feel  the  need  of  wiadom.  Oaly  an  alliance  of 
theee  two  forces  can  aid  each  to  fulfill  its  amplest  functions.  Both 
mast  be  nnited  to  grapple  with  the  stupendoos  tasks  of  modern 
social  life,  especially  in  great  cities. 

Let  charity  know  its  divine  birth  and  certain  heritage,  that  its 
influence  is  sapreme  not  so  much  when  it  issues  commands  as 
when  it  whispers  in  the  still,  small  voice.  Slowly,  beautifully, 
it  grows  conscious  of  its  great  heritage  to  be  one  of  the  ruling 
forces  of  the  world. 

The  foolish  and  fatal  division  of  the  affairs  of  life  between 
business  and  charity  is  breaking  down.  Charity  summons  busi- 
ness to  its  aid,  fully  aware  of  its  own  limitations.  Basiness  in 
its  Protean  shapes  may  thus  far  have  almost  monopolized  the  ac- 
tion of  the  world,  but  in  its  visions  it  sees  that,  when  self-limited 
and  seeking  only  its  own  ends,  it  is  blighted. 

Here  is  a  single  illostration  of  this  thought.  What  formula 
states  the  claim  of  pure  bnainess  better  than  this,  ''  to  charge  all 
that  the  traflio  will  bear'*  1  Devised  by  railroads,  will  not  this 
formula  of  unlimited  avarice  apply  elsewhere  as  well  T  What 
else  governs  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  or  hides,  silks,  laces,  or 
bonnets  1 

Let  me  answer  what  else,  if  only  in  a  small  way  as  yet,  may 
influence  the  price  of  money  in  loans  to  workingmen. 

Ten  years  ago  a  carpenter  came  to  me  in  sharp  distress.  He 
bad  borrowed  one  hundred  dollars  on  chattel  mortgage  of  all  his 
fomitare,  even  beds,  chairs,  table,  carpets,  and  all  he  had — he  a 
married  man  with  wife  aad  four  little  children.     He  had  l>een 
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forced  to  pay  and  had  paid  ejght  per  cent  a  month  in  adrance, 
and  this  bad  gone  on  for  two  years  and  more.  So  be  bad  really 
paid  off  the  loan  twice  over  in  justice.  Then  he  fell  sick,  could 
not  work,  and  the  shark  was  threatening  to  seize  and  carry  away 
his  fnrniture,  and  leave  him  and  his  family  naked  on  the  world. 
I  said  to  myself:  This  is  murder.  If  I  live,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  stop  this  thing  in  Boston.  * 

Kot  long  afterward,  after  an  experiment  of  seven  months,  a 
charter  was  obtained  for  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Association  in 
Febrnary,  18S8,  to  lend  money  on  chattel  mortgage  or  pawn ; 
and  capital  was  raised.  The  work  rapidly  grew  and  prospered, 
and  proved  its  nsefulness.  $123,000  is  now  loaned  out  to  work- 
ing people  on  1,774  loans.  1.305  loans  were  mude  last  year. 
BepaymentH  come  in  rapidly,  $113,000  being  repaid,  and  $119,- 
000  reloaned  in  twelve  months.  The  evils  of  this  sad  system  of 
usury  are  already  seDsibly  lessened  in  Boston.  Secret  enemies 
sought  to  create  false  and  foolish  fears  that  losaee  would  be  dan- 
gerously large.  Happily,  it  turns  out  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
honest.  A  few  losses  occur  each  year,  lees  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  sum  loaned. 

Another  marvelous  item  is  that  losses  by  fire  are  insignifioant, 
a  small  ^*  risk  fund ''  to  protect  the  company  against  fire  loss,  on 
loans  of  $100  or  less,  being  found  to  result  almost  wholly  in  net 
profit. 

What  now  is  the  rate  of  intereet  on  all  these  loans  t  A  uni- 
form rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month.  Some  friends  feared  it  would 
not  pay.  Others  condemned  it  as  too  high.  Both  fears  proved 
nofonnded.  The  result  is  a  net  dividend  on  capital  of  six  per 
cent  after  all  expenses  of  salaries  of  treasurer  and  staff,  rent, 
taxes,  losaee,  and  all  other  sundries  have  been  paid — surely,  a 
fnli  and  just  return  for  capital,  especially  as  a  small  surplus 
steadily  grows  as  a  reserve  against  possible  risk  and  future  losa. 

Now  comes  the  supreme  question  which  I  ask  myself  and  you 
and  bosiness  men.  Is  this  rate  of  interest,  one  per  cent  a  month, 
showing  such  resalts,  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  or  fixed  right  1 
Why  not  yield  to  greed,  and  ask  twice  the  rate,  netting  twenty  per 
cent  dividend  instead  of  six  per  cent,  as  other  expenses  might 
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not  iDcreaee  t  Or,  ag&iD»  wby  not  do  the  whole  bnaineeB  as  a 
charity  V  Between  avarice  on  the  one  band  and  charity  on  the 
other,  is  there  not  the  trae  principle  of  Ohristian  bnainess  t 

^y  JQ^gioeDt  is  that  this  is  the  Bolid  rock  on  which  the  best 
growth  of  fntare  business  mast  stand.  Here  on)y  can  the  world 
find  and  deserve  endariog  prosperity  ;  peace  instead  of  war  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  ;  peace  instead  of  war  between  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  railroad  capital  and  the  milHoDS  of 
farmers,  beguiled  into  bitter  hostility  as  grangers  by  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  greed  of  the  common  carriers  ;  peace  instead 
of  war  between  latH>r  anions  and  great  corporations. 

Workingmen^s  loan  associations  onght  to  be  extended  widely. 
May  I  define  man  as  the  only  created  being  which  obtains  creditf 
Men  of  business  are  relatively  few;  bat  they  get  credit  in  vast 
snms.  Plain  folk  are  the  balk  of  mankind ;  and,  though  the 
credits  they  need  are  each  small^  the  number  of  credits  is  infinite. 
Hence  the  tremendous  iufluenoe  on  human  welfare  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  system  of  credit  Cruel  usury  is  the  curse  of  India,  grind- 
ing down  millions  of  her  people.  It  was  and  is  a  terrible  evil 
in  our  southern  country,  making  it  almost  seem  as  if  the  end  of 
lat)or  was  only  to  swell  the  coffers  of  money  lenders.  Every 
city  and,  if  not  every  town,  at  least  every  county,  needs  an  ade- 
quate, humane  system  of  money-lending  in  small  snms  on  safe 
secnrity  to  plain  people  at  just  rates  of  iatere6t>,  not  as  a  charity, 
but  as  a  Christian  business. 

lu  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  some  sixty  persons, 
asking  what  results  had  sprnng  from  their  applying  for  files  of 
the  reports  of  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Association  of  Boston,*  I 
learn  of  three  or  four  similar  corporations. 

1.  The  excellent  movement  iu  New  York,  organized  by  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  the  Loan  Bureau  with  a  capital  recently 
raised  from  $30,000  to  $45,000  for  lending  on  chattel  mortgagee. 

2.  The  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York,  with  a  capital 
of  tlOO,000  for  lending  on  pledge,  of  which  Kobert  W.  De  Forest 
Is  preeident 

•  Tbe  Boptnn  Bystcm  Is  ftillvdaiorlbed  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Origin  and  System 
of  the  WorklnKinen'B  Loan  Auoclatloo,"  pre*ent«d  to  tbe  iDternatlonal  Consreu  of 
CbariUe*  at  Ctalcaco  In  1883. 
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3.  Providence  has  jnst  started  a  corporation  with  a  amail 
capital  of  110,000,  to  be  raised  to  $60>000. 

CiTilization  seems  to  me  to  deserve  severe  indictment  when  it 
devotes  its  brains  to  bnilding  np  banks  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  onr  own  banking  system,  and  all  the  admirable  facili- 
ties for  bn8ine88  men  to  obtain  instantly  and  easily  credit  almost 
carte  blanche^  and  rests  in  supreme  apathy  while  the  millions  of 
plain  people  suffer  under  a  system  of  crnel  neglect  and  outrage, 
which  either  provides  no  credit  for  their  casual  neceeaitiee,  or 
where  the  results  of  credit  are  distress,  wrong,  tortore,  rain,  im- 
poverishment, disoonragement.,  and  pauperism. 

la  not  charity  exerting  a  yet  wider  range  of  sweeter  and  more 
pervasive  influence  by  the  creation  of  a  certain  atmospheret 
Even  where  divisions  of  profits  are  not  open  to  change,  she  has  a 
counsel  gentle  yet  potent  to  whi8[>er  in  the  ear  of  angry  dis- 
putants. If  bitter  words  create  bad  blood,  who  can  foresee  how 
things  would  mend  if  charity  coald  teach  both  sides  in  a  busi- 
ness struggle  to  deal  with  mutual  respect,  and  eschew  that  angry 
scorn  which  often  creates  and  always  imbitters  the  dispute  T 

This  is  DO  childish  dream.  Charity  and  solid  sense  unite  to 
condemn  the  unutterable  folly  of  present  American  methods  of 
bitter,  wordy  war.  England  is  a  score  of  years  ahead  of  America. 
Self-restraint  of  speech  obviates  half  the  evils  of  labor  conflicts, 
and  enables  an  early  settlement  to  restore,  not  merely  peace,  bat 
sincere  goodwill.  Distingnish  between  the  assumed  necessities 
of  bnsinesB  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  urged.  Terrible 
examples  are  fresh  in  all  our  memories.  The  bloody  Chicago 
strike  burst  into  flame,  not  ao  mach  because  bad  times  did  not 
allow  the  Pullman  Company  to  pay  a  better  wage  as  liecause  a 
curt  reply  of  ''nothing  to  arbitrate^'  inflamed  anger.  A  few 
hours  of  considerate  diacossion  would  have  spared  that  city  and 
the  land  the  shame  and  loss  and  woe  of  all  that  tragedy  of  busi- 
ness and  of  life. 

Is  not  the  same  true  of  the  electric  railway  strike  at  Brooklyn, 
deranging  the  business  of  that  great  city  a  whole  month  at  a  vast 
loss  to  all  concerned  f     True  also  of  the  Haverhill  shoe 
last  winter  t 
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Do  not  let  me  seem  to  exaggerate.  Of  course,  I  do  Bot  mean 
that  labor  disputes  would  not  occnr  if  sweet  couceela  of  charity 
were  heard.  What  I  do  mean  is — and  who  will  be  so  hardy  as 
to  deny — that  an  increasing  share  of  labor  wars  can  be  escaped  if 
the  kindly,  persaaaive  influence  of  considerate  charity  tempera 
controversies  from  long  before  they  begin  till  long  after  they  end. 

The  sweetest  and  most  potent  word  spoken  in  1S95  was  that 
word  ** pleasure^*  in  the  voluntary  notice  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany that  they  had  the  pleasure  of  raising  the  wages  of  their  help. 

Take  another  illustration  from  the  reformatories  of  Concord, 
Sherborn,  or  El  mi  ra.  Does  not  a  large  part  of  their  iofluence 
for  good  come  from  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of  healthy  hope  and 
expected  reformation,  just  aa  the  malignant  eiTect  of  bad  prisons 
grows  out  of  the  opposite  atmosphere  of  brutal  defiance  f 

The  struggle  between  altruism  and  pure  self-seeking  is  so  far 
settled  that  the  beet  thought  of  to- day  admits  and  knows  that 
personal  service  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  world's  progress  and  a 
necessary  part  of  inevitable  evolution.  Personal  service  under- 
lies God's  universe.  Personal  service  brought  our  Savior  to  his 
miflBion  and  sacrifice  for  men.  Kidd's  **  Social  Evolution ''  has 
stimulated  this  most  exalted  movement  of  our  times,  shaping 
thongbt  into  conscious  definite  shape  of  noblest  altruism.  We 
know  now  better  than  ever  before  that  the  cause  we  serve  sum- 
mons, not  in  feeble  tones  of  dubious  supplication^  but  as  with  a 
voioe  fromSinaif  our  noblest  sons  and  moat  consecrated  daughters 
to  the  most  glorious  tasks  and  cares  of  life,  personal  service  for 
every  suffering  need. 

The  responsibilities  of  wealth,  what  are  they  t  What  question 
jost  now  barns  more  keenly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rich 
and  of  all  thoughtful  persons Y  What  bright  vista,  sparkling 
with  sunshine,  opens  on  the  eyes  of  to-day  and  the  imagination 
of  the  future  t  Attacks  of  envy,  iguorauce,  or  anarchy,  or  even 
of  unjust  law,  only  hinder  the  world's  advance.  Slowly,  but 
sorely,  the  thought  of  the  world  learns  that  wealth  of  gold,  or 
Realties,  or  character,  is  not  a  selfish  possession,  but  is  charged 
with  splendid  trusts.  Cooperation  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  if 
Qot  before,  and  was  clinched  on  Calvary. 
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Let  me  indalge  in  a  paradox,  and  proclaim  the  impotence  of 
mere  philanthropy.  Is  not  Miss  Dudley,  the  head  of  the  Denl- 
8on  HoQse  College  Settlement  in  Boston,  right  when  she  asserts, 
as  a  result  of  her  experience,  that  the  working  classes  "cannot 
be  helped  fundamentally  or  primarily  by  charity  or  philan- 
thropy,  bat  by  coSperatioa  with  them  in  directions  which  they 
themselves  think  will  aid  them  "  9 

I  am  a  socialist ;  but  I  insist  on  my  right  to  define  this  word 
wisely,  not  in  an  exaggerated  or  extreme  eenae,  surely  not  with 
any  gross  materialistic  meaning.  Is  not  its  noblest  meaning  that 
the  strength  of  the  strong  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  most  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  be  used  to  help  the  weak 
and  the  foolish  f  Social  progress  and  the  glonee  of  great  cities 
are  superb.     But  the  struggle  up  leaves  a  submerged  tenth. 

Socialism  to  me  means  that  the  mighty  powers  of  the  state, 
the  city,  and  of  social  organization  shall  be  judiciously  and 
nobly  used  to  help  the  submerged  tenth  np  into  fuller  life,  and 
also  to  give  justice  in  full  measure  and  equal  opportunities  to 
rise  to  the  solid  ranks  of  worthy  working  men  and  women,  who 
are  the  great  proportion  of  our  population,  and  are  the  strength 
and  hope  and  glory  of  the  new  civilization.  Socialism  means 
that  the  forces  of  society  shall  unite  and  delight  to  remove  hard 
and  UDJnst  conditions,  and  give  just  opportunities  of  life  to  all 
men. 

Who  also  will  not  say  with  me,  I  am  an  individualist,  con- 
BCtona  of  an  inexorable  law  of  his  being f  Only  in  just  anion  of 
thee^e  two  not  inconsistent  forces,  one  making  for  social  union^ 
the  other  for  individual  life,  can  the  units  of  the  social  organism 
attain  their  full  glory. 

Think  of  a  few  of  the  unsolved  problems  in  charity.  Unem- 
ployment, first  and  chiefest  source  of  many  other  woes,  rises  in 
our  oonntry,  a  vast,  unwelcome  specter.  Who  knows  bow  to 
treat  it  best  in  years  of  especial  depression  1  By  labor  or 
gratuitous  relief  T 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Boston,  Lynn,  invented 
work  at  low  wages.  Dr.  Stanton  Goit  says  no  more  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  coal  should  have  t)een  distributed  in  Kew  York  than  in 
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ordinary  years,  preferring  relief  by  work.  Yet  C.  S.  Loch,  sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  London,  condemna 
relief  by  special  work,  and  strongly  favors  reliance  on  the  Qsual 
methods  of  poor-law  relief  or  charity. 

Whence  this  difference  of  jadgmentl  Is  it  because  in  London 
unemployment  has  grown  chronic,  and  chronic  relief-works 
would  only  aggravate  the  evils,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  chronic,  and  can  be  far  more  judiciously 
treated  as  a  temporary  problem  t 

Who  that  has  thought  and  observed  is  not  profoundly  per- 
plexed when  he  finds  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  were 
hoped ;  that  relief,  given  in  love,  begets  a  degenerate  craving 
for  more ;  that  ^'shelters''  in  cities  gather  crowds  of  vagrants, 
where  cheap  ratee  tempt  them  to  live  in  prolonged  and  increas- 
ing degradation,  begging  easily  from  a  half-educated  public  the 
meager  means  for  this  wretched  lifef 

Siugle-taxers  and  radical  sootalists  each  are  sure  their  own 
remedy  will  work  and  that  of  their  oppouents  fail.  The  intelli- 
gent community  sees  no  possibility  that  either  remedy  can  oome 
or  would  prove  efficacious.  Does  not  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  of  the  unemployed  in  its  varied  phases  deserve  anxious 
study  of  ableet  statesmen  f    Surely,  then,  of  charity  at  its  beet. 

Tramps  also  offer  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved.  Present  evils 
are  flagrant  and  admitted.  I  can  think  of  no  remedy  but  a 
reasonable  stent  of  well-devised  work  ready  for  their  hand  in 
every  city  and  town  across  the  land,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
forced  to  steal  or  beg,  and  the  charm  of  their  free  and  easy  life 
may  be  somewhat  abated. 

The  wage  question  of  poorly  paid  male  labor  in  large  cities, 
and  especially  of  working  girls,  is  also  unsolved.  Can  we 
wonder  at  their  war-cry,  '*  Jostioe,  not  charity,"  when  we  know 
as  well  as  they  do  that  four  or  five  dollars  a  week  will  not  give  a 
shop-girl  fit  food,  raiment,  and  l)ed,  and  we,  as  well  as  they, 
observe  health  fading  and  virtue  yielding  T  Can  we  wonder  that 
labor  leaders  refuse  iu  their  wrath  to  be  satisfied  when,  out  of 
the  big  gains  men  make  in  business  by  hiring  girls  at  low  wages, 
their  wives  devote  trifles  for  convalescent  hospitals  or  midnight 
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miasioDS  for  the  victims  of  snch  a  system  f    Salves  for  sin  aiH 
anffering  will  no  longer  saffice.     The  complex  problem  of  wagea 
and    popalation    in  great  cities  challenges   supreme  wiBdom, 
energy^  and  devotion.     Must  not  charity  accept  the  challenge  t 

Two  other  things  I  rank  among  unsolved  problems,  the  liquor 
nuisance  and  foal  homes.  We  know  well  enough  what  ought  to 
be  done :  these  nuisances  should  be  abated.  Bat  we  do  net 
yet  know  how  to  secure  these  results.  Our  large  cities  are 
almost  apathetic  about  the  evils  of  groggenes,  perhaps  in 
despair. 

The  unsolved  problems  of  charity,  camerous,  momentouSr 
prolific,  challenge  the  soul  of  every  country  and  age.  Here  are 
tasks  and  careers  worthy  of  our  beet  men  and  women  in  utter 
devotion. 

Ought  not  somewhere  in  the  United  States  a  central  bureau  to 
be  established  to  gather,  digest,  edit,  and,  if  need  be^  translate, 
valuable  publications,  and  on  some  simple,  judicious  scheme  dis- 
seminate selected  portions  widely  through  the  cities  which  are 
eager  for  sound  data,  but  lack  facilities  as  yet  where  workers  ia 
charity  can  learn  the  results  of  the  action,  experiment,  or 
thought  of  other  cities  or  writers  1 

The  red  heat  of  labor  leaders  ;  their  wrath  at  ineffectual 
charity  ;  the  recognized  relation  of  the  wage  problem  to  social 
progress  and  virtue  ;  the  rising  tide  of  indignation  at  the  failnre 
of  priaon  discipline;  alarm  at  the  gathering  masses  of  degraded 
criminal  pauper  life  \  the  Htupendous  problem  of  unemployment, 
aggravated  by  the  commingling  of  genuiue  searchers  for  work 
with  idle  loafers  at  cheap  shelters;  trained  tramps  and  feeble- 
minded offitpring  of  wretched  parentage ;  the  rising  wrath  of 
the  people  at  the  foul  and  cruel  conditions  of  slum  life,  increased 
by  the  belief  that  the  degraded  population  living  and  growing 
up  In  euch  unfit  homes  not  merely  adds  to  the  cost  of  all  our 
institutions,  but  depresses  the  whole  rate  of  wages  by  the  com- 
petition of  wretched  and  poorly  paid  labor — these  are  tremen- 
dous problems.  Mark  well  the  iDtense  interest  in  them  more 
widely  felt  each  year.  Will  not  future  history,  looking  back 
over  the  ages,  declare  that  in  these  last  decadee  of  the  nineteenth 
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Dentury  occurred  a  revolution  not  wholly  unlike,  and  even  aur- 
paaBiDg  in  its  beniguant  inflaence  on  the  welfare  of  man,  the 
great  revolations  of  the  Beventeenth  century  in  England  or  the 
American  and  French  revolutions  of  a  century  ago?  England 
shook  herself  free  from  the  rule  of  royal  despots.  America 
asserted  to  the  world  the  inherent  right  of  popular  independ- 
ence. France  broke  in  blood  the  shackles  of  popular  servitude. 
The  revolution  of  which  our  century  is  not  ^et  conscious 
means  not  bo  much  that  labor  shall  t>e  free  and  workmen 
honored  as  that  nobUsBe  oblige — that  the  rich,  the  happy,  the 
cultured,  are  put  under  a  moral  servitude  to  every  form  of 
distress,  only  to  be  likened  reverently  to  that  which  obliged 
the  Creator  of  the  world  to  send  his  Son  to  minister  to  man. 

The  glory  of  life — whence  comes  it,  if  not  out  of  what  is 
intensely  loved,  sought  for,  fought  for,  if  need  be,  died  forT 

Our  Revolution  gave  us  immortal  patriots.  Slavery  fired  the 
lips  of  Whittier  with  impassioned  verse,  goa<3ed  John  Brown  to 
die  with  words  not  unlike  those  of  Socrates,  and  inspired  Lincoln 
to  speak  the  divinest  words  ever  uttered  on  this  continent.  Is 
the  age  of  poetry  dead!  Have  pulpits  lost  their  power f 
Is  there  nothing  that  men  care  for  supremely  Y  Has  our  age  lost 
that  Promethean  fire  of  intensity,  source  of  exalted  thought, 
inspired  speech,  heroic  lifet  Who  dares  to  enter  a  university 
city,  and  talk  such  folly  T  Not  I,  for  one.  Yet  I  will  not 
deceive  myself,  nor  you,  nor  iogenaous  youth.  The  danger  is 
terrible,  not  so  much  to  the  world  as  to  the  upper  elasses,  to 
educated  men. 

KiladmiraH  is  death,  moral,  spiritual,  potential  death.  For 
college  men  it  is  abdication.  If  they  halt  or  stammer  or  play, 
other  men  in  dead  earnest  will  take  the  lead,  and  win  the  game, 
and  wear  the  laureL  The  most  powerful  speech  in  recent  years 
in  old  Fanenil  Hall  in  Boston  came  from  the  lips  of  John  Barns, 
the  great  labor  leader  of  London,  a  few  months  ago.  The  uplirt 
of  workiogmen  ia  England,  their  deep  interest  in  hon^t  mnaic- 
ipal   government  and  in  labor  reforms — these   subjects  made 

I       Bums  an  apostle  of  power  as  he  spoke,  red-hot  with  fervid 

I       devotion  to  a  great  caose, 

L.^ 
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Not  In  jealousy,  bat  in  noble  emulation,  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  Colnmbiar  and  all  the  rest,  must  send  their  men  into  the 
contest  for  the  leadership  of  the  world,  not  merely  with  broad 
and  BoHd  foundation  of  knowledge,  not  merely  with  thorongh 
special  training  in  Bociologic  problems,  but,  more  than  all  else, 
with  a  fiery  enthnaiaam  of  human  sympathy.  Kever  more  than 
to- day  did  the  world  cry  oat  for  great  leaders — whence  shall 
they  come  f  From  the  ranks  of  the  people,  or  from  schools  and 
colleges  f     From  the  bench  of  hard  toil  or  the  desk  of  study  1 

Gk>d  grant  that  both  may  unite  in  cordial  oo-work,  in  hearty 

mntoal  respect,  in  noble  rivalry,  that  anion  may  bring  strength 

equal  to  the  tremendoos  tasks,  which  are  almost  infinite,  when 

men  are  coasoions  of  the  dutiea  growing  out  of  the  brotherhood 

of  man. 

BoBEBT  Treat  Paiux. 
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THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comment^i  concerning  aj^aira  ofin^ 
terest  to  xnteUi{jent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  ana 
Bociai  condUionSj  on  the  pari  of  individuals  or  Municipal  Reform^ 
Oood  Oovernment.  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
eluding  ethical  and  religious  effort*  for  the  promotion  of  good  dti- 
Menshipf  are  eMpeciaUy  tnvHed. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP        Indiana  :      Oreencastle.  —  A    Good    Citizens' 
ACTIVITIES.  League  was  organized  January  22.    Officers:  Dr. 

JenkinSf  president;  A.  H.  Morris,  vice-president; 
M.  li.  Daggy,  secretary ;  Ur.  Fouctier,  treasurer. 

Indiana  :  Sheibj/ville. — Attempts  to  enforce  the  liquor  laws  have 
resulted  in  violence  ou  the  part  of  saloon  keepers^  and  the  incensed  citi- 
zens are  proposing  the  organization  of  a  league.  This  city  of  7|000  in- 
habitants has  only  one  police  officer  for  tiie  enforcement  of  its  laws,  and 
ita  council  is  reported  by  the  Indianapolis  Journal&B  refusing  to  provide 
him  with  needed  a&sistanoe.    Meanwhile  the  rule  of  rum  Is  complete. 

Indiana:  Indianapolis, — The  State  League  of  Good  Citizenship  or- 
ganizations met  in  this  city  January  15,  with  a  large  attendance,  more 
than  five  hundred  coming  from  other  cities  and  towns.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  give  increaaed  momentum  to  tlie  work  of  civic  re- 
form. Addresses  were  made  by  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  as 
follows :  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  Terre  Haute,  President  Stott  of  Franklin 
College,  President  J.  J.  MUlanf  Eivrlham  College,  President  Morton  and 
Prof.  V*ayhlngerof  Morris  Hill  College,  and  James  A.  Woodburn  of 
Indiana  University.  Among  the  speakers  were  President  Nicholson, 
Hon.  E.  B.  Reynolds  of  Hagerstown,  Dr.  T.  8.  Burroughs  of  Wabash 
College,  and  Homer  Burr  of  Newcastle. 

Indiana  ;  Jeffersonville, — The  Good  Citizen's  League  has  filed  charges 
against  one  of  the  police  commissioners  for  violation  of  the  excise  laws. 

Pennsylvania  :  Philadelphia.— The  reform  section  of  the  Society 
for  Kthiuai  Culture  has  issued,  at  the  hands  of  ELta  Heeve  Ware,  secre- 
tary (Colwyn,  Pa.),  a  program  of  action  in  which  It  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  working  people  should  be  free  in  fact^  as  they  are  in  law,  to  as- 
sociate for  the  improvement  of  their  economic  condition,  and  pledgee 
the  best  efforts  of  Its  memt>ers  to  encourage  and  assist  them  In  efforts 
to  promote  the  members  of  such  organizations  In  the  interests  of  social 
progress  and  advancing  civilization.  One  of  the  statements  of  the  ex- 
celleut  program  is  as  follows  : 
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'*We  believe  that  municipal  politica  is  the  art  of  securing  the  welfare 
of  local  oouiiuunities,  and  thut  uutional  poIIliejilBtheartorBceuringtha^H 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  we  protest  against  the  confuaion^^ 
of  municipal  and  national  i^uca  In  local  elections.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  asaiat  by  every  means  hi  our  power  theefTurt  to  separate  munic- 
ipal front  national  politics,  and  to  ftecure  attention  to  municipal  Issues 
In  local  contests."  i 

The  chairman  of  the  society  la  Jacob  Lychenheim.  I 

The  Civic  Club  Is  forcibly  urging  the  election  of  women  as  members 
of  the  school  tward,  and  cites  the  excellent  results  which  have  followed 
such  action  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

New  York  :  Sf/racuM, — A  large  number  of  the  progressive  men  !n  the 
ranks  of  labor  ha^'e  organized  a  "  Workltigiueu's  Kconomic  Club/*  oor- 
reiiponding  to  those  already  organised  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
D.  Lloyd  ill  Hartford,  Albany,  and  fiulfalo.  The  «S^aet«e  Herald  re- 
niark!;! : 

'^  In  our  opinion  this  phenomenon — the  Intellectual  advance  of  the 
organized  worklngmen — is  one  of  the  most  remarkaldeand  encouraging 
facts  of  the  end  of  the  century.  For  one  thing  It  means  a  continuation 
of  the  democmtic  principle  in  government  and  its  application  to  a  de- 
gree never  yet  realized  in  this  country,  and  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  tlie 
complacent  host  who  are  constitutionally  unable  to  believe  that  radical 
changes  In  society  are  possible,  despite  the  very  palpable  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  world  Is  a  history  of  social  t^hangefl.*' 
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New  York  :  f^o<iheAfer. —  The  Herafd,  referring  to  the  reform  mayor, 
Judge  Warner,  as  having  Introduced  a  new  era  in  municipal  govern- 
raent,  says:  '^  For  this  bleRsiug  the  InlmbitAnts  are  deeply  grateful, 
and  If  the  mayor  continueH  to  the  end  of  hi.H  term  to  pursue  the  coune 
that  has  characterized  h\n  ottlcial  life  during  the  past  few  days,  be  will 
have  establlshi^d  a  reputation  that  no  other  mayor  ever  secured/' 

Nbw  York  :  Uttffrtlo.— At  a  citizens'  mass  meeting  at  the  German  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Hall,  January  23,  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Ferguson  of  the  city 
council  delivere^l  addres.ie4  on  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  matter  of 
municipal    good    government.  .     .     The    Municipal    Ownership 

League  is  putting  forth  ntrenuoua  efforts  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
any  further  franciilHes  to  private  corporations.  J.  N.  Adam  is  its  presl- 
deat,  and  auKuig  iU  mo»t  active  members  are  M.  S.  Burns,  Lewi* 
Btockton,  and  Frank  C.  Ferguson.  It  has  invited  Mayor  Pingree  of 
Detroit  to  address  a  mass  meeting  of  Buffalo  citizens  on  the  subject  of 
street  car  systems  in  large  cities.  ^h 

Texas:  Gatv&tton. —Th&  Good  Government  League,  believing  that  ^\ 
the  Interests  of  the  city  lmi)eratlvely  demand  non-partisan  control  in 
municipal  atfalrH,  has  decided  Uy  present  candidates  for  city  offices  of  its 
own  selection.    Norman  G.  Kittrell  U  president,  and  W.  B.  Jones,  E. 
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J.  PelUker.  T.  W.  Houue,  E.  P.  HaraHton,  W.  D.  Cleveland,  Geo.  H. 
Breaker,  Rev.  B.  A.  Rogers,  E.  8.  Hieaig,  B.  P.  Bailey,  E.  W.  Taylor, 
H.  T.  Roberts,  James  Freeman,  H,  C.  Gleiss»  E.  B.  Rood,  A.  T.  Good- 
licb,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Mason,  are  among  the  prominent  members  of  the 
leagne. 

Massachusetts:  ^oA^on,— The  annual  dinner  of  the  Municlpa] 
League  was  a  notable  occasion.  Hon.  8.  B.  Ciipen  (A.  I.  C),  president 
of  the  league,  in  hia  opening  remarks  referred  to  the  organization  as 
Dou-partlsan  and  non-sectarian,  and  as  not  intended  to  give  preference 
to  any  existing  municipal  party  nor  to  create  a  new  municipal  party, 
but  it  is  to  promote  through  all  channels  of  wholesome  Influence  better 
methods,  the  election  of  better  men,  and  the  pursuit  of  loftier  aims  in 
municipal  action  aTuI  ambition. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff  (A.  I.  C),  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Fouike  (A.  I.  C),  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  were  the  chief  speakers  at  the  banquet. 

Washington. — A  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  last  year  In- 
structing the  state  board  of  educatlou  to  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Htate  public scliools.  Preparatory  to  compliance  with 
the  new  law,  representatives  of  the  State  University,  normal  colleges, 
and  Agricultural  College,  recently  met  with  the  board  of  education  for 
cnnsultiition,  In  Seattle.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  fiict  that  civics 
was  specidcally  included  among  the  Important  branches  entitled  to 
attention  in  all  schools. 

CaXiIFornia  :  Lo9  Angeleit. —  The  Investor  of  that  city  calls  for  the 
organization  of  a  Good  Government  Club  which  shall  devote  Itaelf  to  the 
Mrrection  of  civic  evils  in  that  city. 


TEE  AMERICAN  WAS  born  of  the  thought,  and  Intended  to  realize 

INSTITUTE  the  aims,  of  Washington.     Its  fournlprs,  trustees, 

OF  CIVICS.  and  supporters  have  included  such  men  as  Chief 

Justice  Waite,  and  Justices  8.  F.  Miller,  L.  Q.  0. 

Lamar,  and  William  Strong  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court;   Theodore 

Woolsey,  Noah  Porter,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Julius 

H.  Seelye  among  educators  ;  and  such  other  distinguished  Americans 

as  D.  8.  Grant,  William  Fltxhugh  Lee,  Rol>ert  C.  Winthrop,  Hugh 

McCulloch,  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  John  Jay  Knox,  Orlando  B.  Potter, 

A.  H.  Colquitt,  George  Bancroft,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  John  Jay,  Right 

Rev.  William  I.  Kip,  David  Swing,  and  Phillips  Brooks.    Its  living 

directors  and  supporters  include  citizens  of  the  same  high  character, 

repreoenting  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  parties,  creeds,  and 

callings. 

Inaugurated  and  conducted  under  such  auspices,  it  has  for  ten  years, 
with  increasing  usefulness,  fulfilled  Its  mission  as  a  means  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  American  institutions. 
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Periix>us  Conditions.— The  dangers  resulting  from  failures  in  the 
discharge  af  dtizenHhip  duties  which  were  foreseen  by  Wasbington 
are  present  realities,  Hia  wordd  of  prophetic  warning  fltly  describe 
existiug  couditioufi : 

*' A  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  eommunity,*' 
and  *' combinations  or  associations  .  .  .  become  potent  engines 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  uuprinclpled  men  .  .  .  subvert 
the  power  of  tlie  people,  and  .  .  .  usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns 
of  government."*  The  fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  absence 
or  failure  of  the  energies  especially  intended  to  inspire,  direct,  and  give 
power  to  the  forces  of  civic  virtue,  sordid  and  mean  auibiUons  will 
more  or  less  supplant  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism;  interests  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  citizens  everywhere  will  uease  to  command  the 
sunicient  attention  of  citizens  anywhere;  and  opportunity  will  be 
aflbrded  for  the  success  of  corrupt  political  cabals,  and  the  prostitution 
of  free  government  "uuder  the  Impostures  of  pretended  patriotism."! 

Political  conditions,  past  and  present,  clciirly  Justify  the  viewn  of 
WaahlugtoD^  as  to  the  need  of  a  central  source  of  salutary  influences, 
in  the  form  of  a  national  Institution  wholly  devoted  to  a  propa- 
ganda of  the  principles  and  ideas  cuuiprehenslvely  de8cril)ed  by 
the  first  prcHident  of  the  republic,  as  "the  fundamental  maxims  of  tnie 
liberty. "II  To  meet  tliia  need — which  was  the  chief  purpose  of  Wash- 
ington's labors  and  bequests  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university — Is  the  sole  object  of  the  American  luatltuie  of  Civics. 

What  the  Imstitote  is.— It  is  a  national,  popular,  and  permanent 
institution,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  with  provisions 
intended  to  make  its  HCtivities  self-perpetuating.  Its  only  object  is  to 
voice  the  ideas,  inspire  the  spirit,  and  give  force  to  the  principles  which 
inust  have  asceuduucy  iu  affairs  of  citizenship  and  government  in 
order  to  the  safety  and  success  of  American  institutions. 

While  national  m^llltary  establishments  at  West  Point  and  Annapolli 
train  a  few  citizens  for  leadership  in  times  of  war,  it  is  the  aim  of  tbla 
national  civil  instftutlon,  with  patriotic  insistency,  to  promote  every- 
where that  special  training  of  all  citizens  which  shalt  qualify  them  for 
the  highest  service  of  country  at  all  times. 


•  Farewell  AddraRS. 

f  Parevrell  Addresn. 

t  WbUe  Wanhlugton'i  propoKat  toe  tho  establUhroent  of  a  national  unlvenlty  eoo- 
t^mplated  an  Inslltutlon  dcv(>ic<l  lo  Icaniliifi:  In  aU  Its  braorbCH,  titfi  chief  object  WM 
tbe  provision  or  moans  wbicli  Kliould  contribute  "  to  ibe  security  of  a  free  oonitllD- 
tlQii  ,  .  .  \>j  U^w^hliig  ibe  pcopio  thBiUNelviuM  Ui  know  Bud  value  their  own  rIghU; 
lo  cllftoern  and  provide  a^lnnt  Itivaj^lon  of  them  ;  to  dlstln^Uh  between  oppreaatoa 
and  the  neoessaiT  exercise  of  lawful  authority ;  ...  to  discriminate  tbe  splrlkof 
liberty  fbsm  that  of  llcenllnusnoss;  .  .  .  utiltmg  a  speedy  but  temperate  Tlyllaiie* 
acalast«»oroiu;bmeDt«  with  an  Irivlolable  rvNUM:t  Tor  l»ws."  [Addrew  loOoDgriii, 
Jan.  Bj  1790.J  Agnlti  h«  nayft:  "A  primary  ubjcct  of  Hiich  a  nntlonal  Inf^tJlutloo 
sbould  IM  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  wIeDce  of  K»vemmtjnt.  In  a  repubUe 
wliat  species  of  knowlenKe  can  be  pqiially  Important,  and  what  duly  more  presslOf 
oa  its  leglHlul  iirv,  lliai)  lo  pairoulze  a  pLau  for  oommunlcalinK  It  lo  tboHe  whoanto 
be  tlie  guardians  of  the  future  llbertlfH  of  the  counlryl"  (Kliehtb  annual  nt«■■•(^ 
Dec.  7, 1796.)  To  thlH  the  ^onaie  unanlmouoly  replied  In  an  aadresslo  WaMhlaftoa, 
Deo.  10,  I71A1,  approvinic  iho  Idea  of  Huch  an  tnatltnllon  cm  tbe  express  ffrouad  of  lu 
advuntu|$e  to  ''  the  science  of  JeKlHlaLlon." 

t  Farewell  Address. 
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Believing  that  the  ends  sought  are  to  be  accomplished  nnt  »o  much 
by  the  creation  of  new  agencies  an  by  giving  iiinpiration  and  energy  to 
those  already  existing,  the  Institute  hns  t^en  a  nioet  UHefiil  factor  in 
establishing  the  solidarity  and  increasiTig  tlie  power  of  the  intluences 
which  represent  civic  virtue  and  true  patriotism.  Among  the  ngenolefl 
which  It  has  brought  into  helpful  cooperation  are  public  HchoolBf 
ooUeges,  and  other  inutitiittoiis  of  learning;  tlie  piiblEo  press,  secular 
and  religious;  the  pulpit,  the  platform, and  poputnr  local  organizations. 

The  Institute's  Efficiencies. — The  affairs  of  the  Institute  are 
directed  by  a  governing  Board  of  Trustees  and  an  Advisory  Faculty, 
in  whoee  memberHhip  are  distinguished  American  statesmen ^  jurists, 
publlcista,  and  educators,  representing  all  sections,  parties,  and  creeds. 
It  bus 

Faculty  Associates,  who  seek  to  realize  its  aims  as  members  of 
faculties  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools. 

A  National  Corps  of  Lecturers,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  members,  who  possess  the  highest  qualifications  for  UHeful  service. 

A  Corps  of  Local  Supervisors  (National  Committee  of  Council- 
on$),  cooperating  in  its  plans  of  work  in  nearly  four  hundred  important 
cities  and  townn. 

Auxiliary  OK  Affiliated  Civic  Oroanizationb  ;  local  organiaa- 
tlnns  of  Institute  couuciiors;  and  clubs  connected  with  its  Extensioa 
Department,  In  communities  in  tiie  dllTerent  states. 

A  National  Body  of  Councilors,  composed  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Influential  citiKens,  upon  whose  willing  and  suftlcJent 
cooperation  the  Institute  depends  for  the  extension  of  its  activities 
in  loc&tities  throughout  the  country  ;  and  for  the  maintenance  and  bug- 
of  its  work  generally. 


The  Institute's  Departments.— To  give  method  to  the  Institute's 
activities,  it  has  departments,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  secretary, 
as  follows  : 

I.  Department  for  the  Extension  of  Information  and  Activities 
Promotive  of  Ciood  Citizenship^  through  lectures,  discusHlons,  studies, 
etc.,  in  cooperation  with  fichools,  lyceuuis,  civic  associations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  Institute  clubs,  as  the  result  of  special  efforts,  and 
ander  the  supervision  of  councilors,  in  the  communities  where  they  re- 
side. An  ably  conducted  non-partisan  periodical  of  national  circulation, 
devoted  to  the  weekly  presentation  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  press 
on  all  important  current  topics — I*ub(ic  Opinion^  whose  olllces  are  in 
New  York— uuiier  the  heafi  of  "Civics"  devoteH  several  columns  of 
every  issue  to  original  articles  of  high  merit,  CAleulated  to  promote  the 
lastltut^'s  objects  and  the  success  of  its  local  organizations. 

IX.  Department  of  Educational  Institutions,  In  whicli  highly  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  to  realize  tlie  Institute's  objects  in  co- 
operation with  otficers  of  public  instruction,  teaciiers  in  public  schools, 
and  instructors  In  higher  Institutions  of  learning. 
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I(r.  Publication  Department.  The  Institute  here  seeks  the  co- 
operation of  the  prejM  f^enerally,  and  its  oftlLiial  orRan,  The  -^Vmebicaic 
Maoazink  OP  CiviOR,  presents  nuinLhly  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-flve 
pRges  devoted  to  the  ably,  popular,  and  impartial  discussion  of  Im- 
poriAnt  quofltlonB  relating  to  government,  citizenship,  and  social  order. 
Tlirnugh  tliiH  depurtiuent  there  has  tliua  far  been  distributed  tbeetiuiv- 
atent  of  more  than  eighteen  millions  pages  of  octavo  matter  promo- 
tive (if  the  InhtiLuLe's  ainij*. 

IV.  Department  of  Legislation,  in  which  the  Institute's  councilor* 
and  cUizotia  generally  lis  th(;  different  states  cooperate  for  the  promo- 
tion of  legislation  ciilculated  to  secure  the  proper  administration  of 
public  affiiirs,  to  proirct  Hud  elevate  the  suffrage,  and  lo  conserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  citl/eu  and  the  state  in  other  respects. 

V.  Christian  Cillzenfthip  Department,  through  which  efforts  are 
made  to  properly  and  elllciently  enlist  the  great  body  of  citizens  who 
profeHStobe  governed  by  the  highest  concepts  of  duty,  in  practical 
labors  for  the  estabtlshmenl  of  vvlw,  Juat,  and  salutary  civic  and  social 
conditions. 

Thk  Institute's  SuppOKT. — Will  not  oome  fh)m  citizens  of  merely 

negative  virtue  or  from  the  political  schemers  who  make  traffic  of  tlie 
gifts  of  liberty.  Its  sole  dependence  Is  upon  the  free-will  servioes,  and 
voluntary  ollerings  of  citizerM  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Washington; 
citizens  who  believe  that  fornmtion,  in  matters  relating  to  civic  virtue 
and  civic  Hdellty,  fs  better  than  re-foriuatlon  ;  that  the  maintenance  of 
pure  and  healthful  conditions  in  the  body  politic  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  uucertaiti  struggles  with  the  elements  of  corruption  ;  that  to  keep 
tlie  inherttatice  of  freedom  secure  is  better  than  to  battle  for  its  reacue 
from  the  hands  of  despollcrs. 

Mbmbership  ANr*  ITS  OBLiGATfONS.— With  the  commencement  of 
its  second  decade,  the  I nHtitute  desires  to  enlarge  its  power  for  useful- 
ness by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  a  larger  number  of  citizens  as  mem- 
t>er9  of  Us  National  Body  of  Couneilora. 

The  members  of  this  body  are  expected,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to 
contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  sought  by 
tl^e  Institute.  From  them  it  receives  \ia  vitalitj'.  They  are  asked  to 
share  In  an  undertaking  which  tests  the  character  of  citizenship  by 
offering  no  rewards  for  services.  The  InHlitute  has  no  paid  ofHcers  and 
for  the  conduct  of  its  work  dt'iK.'uds  solely  upon  the  free-wUl  servicM 
and  free-will  gifts  of  its  members.  Their  united  activities  enable  it,  as 
an  object  lesson  In  palriotbni,  to  present,  In  Itself,  the  strongest  possible 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism  which  It  seeks  to  kindle. 

The  most  Important  artd  UHeful  period  of  the  Itistltute's  work  la  just 
before  It.  Kesults  of  past  labom  are  ready  for  reaping,  and  opportunities 
for  larger  usefulness  raunl  be  nriet.  For  the  Mnancial  support  of  the  lo- 
eUtute  the  trustees  invite  voluntary  annual  payments.  Any  member 
paying  three  dollars  or  more  la  entitled  to  receive  all  of  the  lustttute^a 
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official  publioaUons,  Including  The  American  Magazine  of  Civics, 
withuut  further  0(»8t. 

The  trustees  invite  councilors  and  other  citizens  in  sympathy  with 
the  Institute's  objoota  to  contribute  to  \Xa  maintenance  by  gifts  of  from 
five  to  flfty  dollars  to  it^  S|>ecial  Decennial  Fund  ;  or  where  this  Ih  not 
poeaible,  two  dollars  to  It^i  General  Expense  Fund,  or  one  dollar  to  it« 
Kxtension  Fund. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  assumed  by  counollora  In  the  matter  of 
cooperation,  flnanclally  and  otherwise,  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  will  be  determined  by  abilities  and  opportunities,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  dls^iositlon  of  each  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
%M«€lJlsh  labors  for  our  benefit  of  the  patriots  who  have  gone  before  u« 
lay  upon  tts  a  great  debt  which  we  can  hope  to  discharge  ontj/  by  similar 
labors  for  t/ie  benefit  of  those  who  live  in  our  day^  and  thosewho  shall  live 
after  us. 

Citizens  who  desire  to  cooperate  iu  the  work  of  the  Institutt.%  or  who 
desire  further  information  as  to  its  aelivttles,  are  Invited  to  address, 
American  Institute  of  Civics,  Henry  Itandall  Waite,  President,  Sfi  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 

A.  I.  C.  MEMBERS.  liEOTURBRS  :  7^«  OYi^^n,  organ  of  the  University 
Exten»lou  Society,  announces  as  lecturers  In  the  de- 
partment of  civics  the  following  cowticilors  of  the  Insiltute  :  Woodrow 
Wilson,  LL.D.,  Prluoeton  College,  **  Democracy  "  and  '*  Constitutional 
Qovernmeutuf  the  United  Htutes'' ;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University,  **  Politics  In  the  Modern  Democracy";  Henry  Carter 
Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  University,  *'  Relation  of  the  State  to  Indus- 
trial Society";  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
"The  American  Citizen  :  His  Privileges  and  [mmunltie.s"  ;  E.  R.  L. 
Oould,  University  of  Chicago,  *' Social  Problems  of  Cities";  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Hoston,  "  Social  Reform  "  and  "  Personal  Remiui»- 
cenoes," 

Hon.  William  Dudley'  Foulke,  A.T.C,  of  Richmond,  Tnd.,  at  the 
Mutiicipal  League  banquet  in  Boston,  January  21,  delivered  an  address 
on  "Proportional  Representation,"  wluch  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
speaks  of  as  an  "  Intellectual  ntid  moral  treat."  Mr.  Foulke  Is  president 
of  the  American  Proportional  liepresentation  League,  to  which  he  de- 
votes the  same  energy,  ability,  and  Bingle-mindedness  that  for  many 
years  have  made  his  labors  for  civil  service  reform  a  power  In  the  laud, 
a  power  for  wisdom  and  for  righteousness. 


Albert  A.  Bird,  Ph.  D.,  A.  I.  C.  stuff  lecturer  \n  civics  of  the 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  has  prepared  a  most 
iDteresliug  and  suggestive  Hyllabus  of  his  cour^  of  six  lectures  on 
"Municipal  Government  iu  PiillaJelphia."  A  copy  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  ten  cents  to  the  oftices  of  the  society,  111  South  Fifteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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George  A.  Ritter,  A,  I.  C,  Nauvoo,  Ill.|  notes  the  fact  that  the' 
last  published  reports  of  the  New  York  Police  Department  for  a  full 
year  show  that  22,000  men  and  8,000  women  were  arresteil  for  drunken- 
ness, and  that  Its  saloons  are  sufficient  in  number  to  make  a  solid  row 
thirty-five  miles  in  length.  He  asks,  *'  Cannot  New  York  control  and 
regulate  the  infamous  traffic?  " 


Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  A.I.C,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
just  completed  tiie  m&DUHcript  of  a  new  book  to  be  entitled,  "The  So- 
cial Law  of  Service." 


Dk,  E.  R.  L.  OuULDf  A.  I.  C,  In  a  lecture  before  the  Drexel  Institute 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  *' Problems  of  the  Unemployed,"  remarked  that: 

*^The  majority  are  tramps,  but  there  Ib  a  very  large  contingent  of 
homeless  people  In  search  of  work.  These  two  classes  have  been  cruelly 
confounded  and  all  treated  indiscriminately  to  the  police  station  lodg- 
ing and  the  beggar's  dole. 

"  No  wonder  that  the  army  of  tramps  keeps  growing  when  honest 
but  peuuileHs  and  homeless  young  men  are  condemned  to  such  vile  no<y 
turnal  association,  and  in  the  daytime  to  a  necessary  sacrifice  of  self- 
respect.  The  proper  method  is  to  open  friendly  inns  and  wayfarers' 
lodges,  where  a  good  bath,  a  clean  bed,  and  a  wholesome  supp>er  and 
breakfast  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  work.  The  city  government 
should  aid  private  philanthropy  In  the  support  of  such  institutions 
Citizens  can  greatly  belp^  also,  by  purchasing  the  wood  sawed.  Police 
stations  should  be  closed  to  tramp  lodgers. 

**The  work  test  differentiates  the  worthy  man  from  the  fraud,  nothing 
being  so  unpalatable  to  the  professionally  homeless  class  as  work.  If 
such  a  policy  were  universally  adopts  we  should  not  long  be  bothered 
with  a  tramp  question." 

Dr.  Lewis  Q.  Janes,  A.  I.  C,  lectured  before  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Institute,  February  1,  on  '^Social  Evolution,"  giving  special  attention 
to  the  individual.  ^'First  of  all,"  ho  said,  **a8  a  final  object  of  all  social 
effort,  we  have  to  do  with  the  iudlvldual  ;  with  his  physical  nature 
and  its  needs,  his  physical  constitution,  his  moral  sensibilities,  and  his 
social  or  anti-social  impulses.  It  is  the  eharactcrof  the  Individual  man 
or  woman  which,  In  the  main,  aSects  and  Is  to  be  affected  by  all  social 
changes.  For  the  Individual  man  society  exists.  If  he  could  develop 
greater  fullness  of  life  and  assure  to  himself  greater  subjective  satisfac- 
tion in  a  life  of  isolatioDi  society  would  have  no  raijton  Wctre,  The  in- 
dividual is  the  cell,  the  social  unit,  out  of  which  all  societies  grow.  HU 
are  the  rights,  his  the  responsibilities,  his  the  enjoyment  or  suffering 
consequent  upon  the  performance  of  all  social  functions." 

Mrs.  Lucia  Kames  Bloont,  A.  I.  C,  of  Washington,  expreesea  b«r- 
great  pleasure  In  learning  of  the  election  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood  aaa 
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member  of  the  Institute's  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  intention  to 
give  other  women  a  place  on  the  board.  **  I  aiu  certain,"  ahe  Bays, 
"  that  you  will  find  the  move  a  good  one  and  that  you  will  never  regret 
taking  this  advance  step.  While  the  majority  of  women  do  not  care  to 
take  responsible  posUious  (in  any  work  perhaps)  and  certainly  never 
think  of  the  Incongruity  of  being  asked  to  do  much  of  the  work  man- 
aged by  men,  while  their  voice  Is  never  iieard  lu  the  councils,  yet  there 
ore  women,  and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly,  who  feel  that  the 
world's  6eH/  work  will  never  be  done  until  the  plans  are  thought  out 
and  put  in  practice  by  men  and  women  working  together  with  equal 
voice  and  authority.  *  Then  will  come  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men.' " 

Hon.  Jonathan  A.  Love,  A.  I.  C,  Boston,  recently  addressed  the 
Commercial  Club  of  that  city  on  "  Reforms  in  Methods  of  Taxation," 
taking  the  ground  that  each  city  and  town  should  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend to  ita  personal  property  taxes.  Hon.  Richard  U.  Dana,  A.  I.  C, 
followed  in  remarks  indorsing  this  view.  The  addresses  are  reported  In 
full  iu  the  Boston  Journal  of  January  10. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  A.  I. 
C.,  Aiid  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  before  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  Patria  Club  of  New 
York  (organized  by  members  of  tbe  Itistitute)  at  its  last  meeting,  and 
at  the  Municipal  League  dinner  In  Boston,  January  21. 

THE  INSTITUTE'S  "I  HAVE  a  very  high  appreciation  of  your  Ineli- 

GOOD  WORK.  tution  and  am  very  glad  to  be  aasociated  with  you 

in  the  good  work.  I  make  it  the  subject  of  lec- 
tures to  my  classes." — Bev.  £.  B.  I^irbaim^  Pretndeni  St  Stephen's 
CoHegCt  Annandale^  N,  Y. 

*'  I  SINCERELY  cooperate  with  you  in  the  noble  and  patriotic  work  of 
the  Institute  and  hope  that  the  New  Year  will  bring  us  great  returus." 
—Roland  Woodward^  JackftonvUle^  Fla, 

"Thb  Institute  has  been  and  la  doing  a  grand  work.  Its  leaven  will 
work  OD  and  on,  l>earing  good  results."— Cb/.  Willianx  I.  Martin^  New 
York. 


A.  I.  C.  COUNCIL  Bad  Laws  and  Bad  Citizenship.— '*  The 

TABLE.  surest  way  to  do  away  with  a  bad  law  is  to 

enforce  it,  and  the  surest  way  to  get  a  good  law  is 
to  let  It  be  seen  by  the  people  that  It  is  needed.  The  way  to  have  law 
respected  is  to  stand  by  it,  and  when  people  have  a  wholesome  respect 
for  law,  they  are  apt  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  cmi  and  will 
secure  good  laws." 
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The  mnyor  of  Chattanooga,  Teun.,  says  that  "  the  mlafoKune  In  our 
cities  is  the  bad  cltlKcuBhip  of  good  citizens."  The  seutence  has  been 
criticised,  and  is  open  to  orltlctsm,  but  no  one  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  ita 
meaning  or  truth. 


OiTK  best  citizens  fall  In  their  duty  by  not  attending  the  primaries  or 
"euucue  meetings,"  and  thus  wlien  *'l>oodle"  aldermen  and  corrupt 
monibera  are  elected  t^  our  leglsUitures  by  "ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain,"  the  good  cltis^n  has  double  labor  to  perform 
In  undoing  the  work  of  bad  officials  or  t>ad  laws.— (?«o.  Alex.  RUter, 

A.  I.  a 

Law  vb.  Lawlessness  in  Compittition.— '*  Competition,"  says 
Prof.  George  D.  Herron  of  the  A.  I.  C.  Lecture  Corps,  'Ms  not  lawr,  but 
lawlessness.  Carried  to  its  logical  outcome,  it  ih  anarchy,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  law.  Man  is  a  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  being,  not  dominated 
by  animal  law.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  harmonized  society 
with  any  competitive  elements  in  it,  and  Chritttlanity  is  impossible. 
Kvery  man  owes  the  world  bis  life,  and  must  live  to  have  a  life  to  give. 
In  competitive  condition,  ijot  character,  but  cunning  survives.  The 
gospel  of  success  is  the  great  insanity  of  modern  materialism,  ab6orl>- 
Ing  the  fcwst  brain,  Ihouglit,  and  life  of  the  race  ;  we  have  been  feeding 
our  children  to  this  great  Moloch  of  success,  but  resulting  in  warping 
the  intellect  and  making  moral  idiots.  We  are  coming  to  a  higher  evo- 
lution, iu  whicli  the  law  of  mutual  service  shall  be  the  law  of  our  life. 
Any  attempt  to  build  society  on  a  competitive  foundation  ia  fuuda- 
ment«]ly  linarchicjiL 

^'  The  idea  of  Ijrotlierhood  has  come  to  stay,  and  will  not  back  down  at 
the  bidding  of  politicians,  monopolists,  or  theologians.  The  years  be- 
hind us  are  but  a  getting  together  of  human  materials  in  a  divine  eflort 
of  perfected  humanity.  Democracy  must  be  applied  to  reorganizing 
the  machinery  of  the  world.  It  Is  no  use  to  try  to  fit  ideas  into  institu- 
tions ;  we  must  cast  Institutions  Into  tiie  mold  of  ideas.  We  don't  need 
capital  or  protection  from  each  other  as  much  as  we  think,  but  we  need 
to  understand  tliat  we  are  wasting  and  crushing  out  each  other's  lives 
as  long  as  we  think  timt  interests  are  conflicting,  and  not  identical — 
that  men  are  created  for  strife  and  not  for  service." 


* 


CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


Thk  Alikn  Labor  Law.— Henry  J.  Warren 
of  llie  Barber  Asphalt  Compai»y  was  convicted 
Inst  fall  of  employinif  an  Italian  laborer  on  a 
city  contract  in  Buffalo.  The  conviction  was  secured  under  the  laws  of 
1870  as  amended  In  189-1,  making  it  illegal  for  a  contractor  with  a 
muiiicE|)al  corporation  for  the  construction  of  public  works  to  employ 
an  alien  laborer  upon  such  works.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  tbd 
conviction  to  the  general  term  of  the  Sui)erlor  Court  of  this  city.  The 
contentions  made  by  the  appellant  were  that  the  facts  stated  In  the 
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Indictment  did  not  coiiRtltuto  a  crime  ;  that  ttie  statute  under  which  It 
was  so  adjudged  is  repugnant  to  the  state  and  nattnnal  couBtitutiona 
and  to  the  treaty  i>etween  tlie  United  States  and  the  liliig  of  Italy  ; 
t)iat  the  state  constitution  provides  that  no  men]l>er  of  tlie  state  sliall 
be  deprived  of  hia  liberty  or  property  wiiliout  due  process  of  law,  and 
tliat  the  federal  constitution  provides  that  no  state  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  Htalea,  and  that  no  state  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  liberty  or  property  witljout  due  process  of  law.  The  appel- 
lant also  submitted  a  quotation  from  the  treaty  with  Italy  which 
provides  in  substance  that  resident  Italiaus  in  the  United  Btates  shuU 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  In  respect  to  tlielr  persMin  and 
property  as  are  secured  to  citizens.  It  was  also  contended  tliat  the 
relation  of  the  paving  company  to  the  city  was  that  of  an  independent 
contractor,  and  while  engaged  In  the  transaction  of  its  business  with 
the  city  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  iiidlviduul  members 
of  the  state.    Judge  White's  decision  concludes  aw  follf>w8  : 

'*  The  exercise  of  tlie  right  or  power  of  dominion  over  property 
pOMessed  by  the  state  then  can  have  uo  application  to  the  personal 
liberty  of  ita  members.  In  matters  of  Independent  contract,  its  rights, 
powers,  and  functions  in  a  case  like  the  one  at  Imr  are  the  same  as  those 
of  an  individual,  and  therefore  it  cannot  dictatt^  the  temia  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract  between  an  Individual  and  one  of  its  municipal 
corporations,  which  would  be  illegal  if  ttie  contract  were  made  directly 
by  ilaeir. 

**  If  the  views  here  expressed  are  sound,  the  statute  in  question  seeks 
unlawfully  to  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  Individual.  I 
think  it  does,  and  that  It  la  in  conflict  with  our  federal  and  state  con!^ti- 
tutions  and  the  treaty  of  Italy  as  well^  and  until  compelled  liy  judicial 
authority  to  yield  assent  to  such  legislAtion  as  that  in  question  here,  I 
shall  esteem  It  a  privilege  and  solemn  duty  to  stamp  it  with  my  di»- 
approval." 


Civics  in  Our  Public  Schools.— Fraucis  A.  Morse  {A.  I.  C), 
principal  Sherwin  iScho^>l  of  Boston,  preseiila  one  of  the  bcj^t  of  recent 
papers  on  this  topic  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Eilucation^  date  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  Having  made  his  own  school,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class  in  the  country,  a  model  school  In  the  matter  of  wise  preparation 
for  citizenaliip  duties,  he  presents  the  result^i  of  experience  and  speaks 
with  authority.  *'  The  wholcsubjcct,"  he  says,  "  Is  one  of  deep  Interest 
to  all  ardent  supporters  of  our  republican  form  of  government.  Too 
mucli  cannot  l>o  said  or  written  about  it.  To  train  our  youth  to  be 
intelligent  and  patriotic  ciii^ens  may  well  be  an  essential  and  well- 
deflned  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools." 

With  hundredsof  educators  of  the  high  abilities  posaeaaed  by  Professor 
Morse  corq>erating  in  the  Institute's  body  of  councilors  for  the  purpose 
of  realizing  similar  aims,  there  la  encouragement  for  the  belief  that  the 
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time  Ir  not  dintAnt  when  public  school  instruction  in  civics  will  eveiy- 
wliere  receive  the  adequate  uttention  bu  loug  denied  It. 


Patbiotic  Days.— In  the  Young  Men^a  Era  Prof.  Taylor  also  says  of 
patriotic  days  :  '*  Our  country  bos  too  few  of  them  to  aid  her  in  arou»- 
ing,  iuforrniiif;,  and  developing  the  putriothtni  of  her  heterogeneous 
citizenship.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  ull  the  (trganiKations  of  the  churches 
should  make  the  most  of  those  we  have,  for  our  American  institutions 
and  our  Christian  insttLutions  have  good  reasons  to  make  'common 
cause/  They  are  as  interdependent  for  their  perpetuity  and  progreaa 
aa  they  have  been  for  their  origin  nnd  form.  Christian  institutions  In 
this  country  C4in  no  more  be  understood  or  appreciated  without  a  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  of  American  institutions  than  our  political  and 
Bocial  instltuLiona  can  be  without  an  hitelligent  appreciation  of  the 
history  and  genius  of  American  Christianity.  Our  greatest  difficulty 
both  in  Americanizing  and  ChristianiKlng  the  second  generation  of 
many  of  our  foreign  populatloDs  is  in  the  fact  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand  tlie  American  churclies  and  their  type  of  Christianity,  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  national  history  and  spirit,  and  vice  uer«<7. 

**May  not  onrassociationH  put  to  the  very  best  Christian  and  patriotic 
use  these  great  American  days?  Washington's  birthday  in  February, 
Lincoln's  also  in  February,  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day  in  May, 
Flag  Day  In  June,  Independence  Day  in  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  In 
November,  and  Forefathers'  Day  in  December?  What  religious  les- 
sons each  of  them  has  for  the  citizen,  and  with  what  civic  interest  the 
observance  of  them  all  luvestu  our  Christian  faith— many  of  our  widest 
awake  associations  have  loug  demonstrated. 

"  A  tlag  for  every  aasociallou  should  be  our  echo  to  the  loyal  demand 
for  •  a  flag  for  every  schoolhouse.'  The  most  matter-of-fact  citizen  can- 
not deny  the  inspirational  effect  and  educational  value  of  having  an 
American  ttag  flying  over  every  echoolhouse  or  play  ground  during  each 
daily  Bession.  The  association  building  might  tK'come  more  distinctive 
in  every  town  and  cityj  as  the  place  over  wlilcli  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  always  to  In?  seen  floating.  Let  the  brightest  and  biggest  flag 
in  town  belong  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Who  will 
be  its  donor?  Let  it  be  as  sure  to  mark  the  common  rallying  point  for 
all  the  young  men  of  the  place,  as  the  school  is  common  ground  to  all 
the  children.  Let  *flag  raising'  be,  if  not  the  flrst,  the  greatest  pa- 
triotic occasion  the  association  has  celebrated.  By  the  best  speakers 
and  their  brightest  Hi>eeches,  by  the  best  songs  of  the  best  and  most 
singers,  by  the  beat  of  all  times  let  us  everywhere  begin  to  rally  (he 
crowd  of  young  men.  Let  us  make  them  realize  as  never  before  that 
true  patriotism  and  true  piety  are,  like  the  states  of  our  Union,  'one 
and  inseparable.'  This  can  be  done  only  in  three  ways.  As  the  schools 
can  t>e  tbe  sources  of  no  more  patriotism  than  tlieir  principals  and 
teachers  possess  In  themselves,  so  the  secretary  and  leaders  of  the 
association  must  themselves  really  be  pstriotic  in  order  to  Inspire 
CbrlHtlan  patriotism  in  the  young  men  of  the  town.    All  the 
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public  exercises  without  the  personal  emhodlmeut  of  the  subtle  senti- 
ment are  of  little  avail.  lu  our  training  Bchoola  and  secretarial  sum- 
luer  institutes,  as  well  a»  in  our  training  classes  for  committeemen^  this 
essential  elcraent  of  preparation  and  power  for  service  should  receive 
its  due  educational  emphasis. 


^ 


Citizens  of  Foreign  Birth.— "For  the  first  generation  of  foreign- 
speaking  young  men/'  Prof.  Taj'lorsayB,  '*  It  may  be  ucce«8ary  to  or- 
ganize departments  within  national  lines,  fiut  they  should  only  be 
considered  as  temporary,  and  tributary  to  the  one  English-speaking  aa- 
■ooiatioD  which  should  aim  to  cumt>rehend  all  the  young  men  of  the 
place  of  every  race  and  class.  While  this  of  course  has  long  been  the 
avowed  national  policy  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Astjoclation,  yet 
there  are  not  a  few  signs  that  the  vital  importance  of  the  practice  is  not 
recognized  as  It  should  be  in  the  practical  work  on  many  a  local  field. 
No  more  important  spiritual  or  patriotic  fuuctloa  and  opportunity  tias 
the  Young  Men's  ChriHtian  Association  than  the  gathering,  unifying, 
and  assimilating  of  the  young  men  of  our  foreign  populations  into  the 
one  body  of  our  country's  citizenship  and  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  smeltlng-furnacea,  in  which 
all  the  elements  of  its  dangerously  diverse  peoples  should  be  amalga- 
mated by  the  glow  of  piety  and  patriotism  into  one  Christian  body 
politic. 

"  So  far  only  38.4  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  our  country  are  connected 
with  any  church,  and  but  27.7  per  cent  with  our  Protestant  commun- 
iouSf  leaving  62.3  per  cent  of  the  men  of  voting  age  without  any 
church  connection  wliatever. 

**  The  mistake  we  are  making  in  view  of  the  future  interests  of  the 
association  as  well  as  our  country  is  further  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
already  In  218  of  our  375  cities  containing  8,000  or  more  people,  the 
'  foreign  element'  exceeds  the  native.  At  this  rate  which  will  soon  be 
the* upper  classes'  it  is  not  difflcult  to  foresee.  How  long  already 
have  our  native  Americans  acknowledged  them  in  many  places  to  be 
virtually  the  *  ruling  olaasos'  politically  !  However  valuable  the  foreign 
elemenU  of  our  population  are  freely  admitted  to  be,  their  value  to  the 
countr3' aud  the  value  of  being  here  to  themselves  is  in  proportion  to 
the  readiness  aud  completeness  with  which  they  become  Americanized 
in  the  best  sense.  The  commna  tendency  of  our  immigrant  peoples  to 
colonize  by  themselves  and  remain  ^  alien  '  to  our  political,  Rocial,  and 
religious  commonwealth  Is  marked.  Prof.  Jernbergi  of  the  Clilcago 
Theological  Seminary,  in  his  exceptionally  fresh  and  interesting  in- 
augural address  entitled  'A  Nation  In  the  Loom/  strikingly  states  the 
fact  which  emphasizes  tlie  value  of  the  'Scandinavian  fiber  in  our  social 
fabric'  by  reason  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  tliese  sturdy  North- 
men are  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  American  people.  The 
object  lesson  they  afiord  should  stimulate  every  American  Christian  to 
greater  eflTort  to  'smelt'  even  the  most  Mntractible  ores'  that  now  con- 
gest even  so  big  and  hot  a  furnace  as  that  of  our  nation." 
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VARIOUS  MATTERS.  TaKINO  THE  SALOON  OlTT  OP  POLITICS, 

The  City  and  County^  Chicago,  noticing  the 
fact  that  New  York  has  more  saioons  in  proportion  to  population  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  aaya  New  Yorh  has  7,800  saloons, 
or  one  to  ev^ry  234  persons  ;  ClUcago  has  7,000  saloons,  or  one  to  every 
242  persons  ;  Boston  has  1,080  saloons,  or  one  to  every  500  persons^ 
wliile  FiiiluiJeiphia  has  1,355  saloona,  or  one  to  every  841  persons. 
Philadelphia  has  aolve<i  the  dram-shop  problem  in  a  manner  that  con- 
serves the  largest  personal  liberty  that  is  compatible  with  a  wise  and 
coniierx'ative  roKulation  of  the  tnittie.  The  saloon  licenses,  which  cost 
$1,000^  arc  issued  under  the  control  and  exclusive  direction  of  the  Judges 
of  the  courts.  Under  the  non-partisan  judiciary,  which  obtains  in 
Philadelphia,  the  saloon  (juestimi  is  thus  taken  out  of  politics  and 
oeaaes  to  be  an  is^ue  in  the  uiunicipal  elections. 

Nearly  alt  the  Illinois  cities  of  the  better  class  have  solved  the  saloon 
question  successfully  by  llie  adoption  of  the  liigh  license  system,  the 
uniform  fee,  in  nearly  every  instance,  being  fixed  at  |1,000.  It  required 
lit  each  city  a  bitter  struggle  to  settle  the  question,  but  once  settled  it 
has  worked  ho  satisfactorily  ttiat  no  party  or  faction  liaa  ever  had  ttie 
temerity  to  revive  the  laaiie.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  license  fee  ia 
Chicago  should  not  be  $1,000  instead  of  $500.  The  Philadelphia  plan 
would  cut  down  tlie  number  of  saloons,  increase  the  revenues,  and  take 
the  saloon  out  of  politics. 

Plain  Words  for  Journalists.— Honest  free  speech  Is  worthy 
of  all  reverence,  and  the  right  of  o[ien  discussion  is  a  blessing  to  be 
treasured  for  all  lime,  priceiesti  in  value,  paid  for  with  the  blood  of  our 
forefathers.  In  past  years  honorable  was  the  eminence  gained  by  a 
truthful  dally  press,  fearless  but  honest  in  its  comprehensive  criticism 
of  current  events  ;  criticism  that  more  often  molded  than  reflected  pub- 
lic sentiment.  But  who  so  poor  in  these  latter  days  as  to  honor  with 
second  thought  the  editorial  conmients  of  the  average  daily  paper? 
Who  so  shallow  as  to  be  misled  by  tiie  palpably  false  and  libelous  con- 
clusions paraded  as  public  opinion  ?  For  the  public  have  learned  that 
nuiiglit  is  sacred  from  the  pollution  of  tiiis  evil  that  besmirches  public 
and  private  life,  leaving  it«  foul  trail  in  honie^  In  oflice.  In  workshop. 
A  pollution  of  loo»e  denunciation  based  on  unsubstantiated  or  false  and 
slanderous  statements,  yet  sent  out  to  do  its  evil  work  as  though  each 
statement  was  honestly  presented,  was  gospel  truth.  Where  ia  tliis 
dainuable  practice  to  end  ?  Is  the  rising  generation  to  understand  that 
truthful,  thoughtful  criticism  l)elongs  to  a  past  age?  That  reverence 
for  lawful  authority  and  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of 
the  individual  are  unknown  quantities  in  the  make-up  of  a  dally 
papers — Fred  De  Land,  A.  I.  (?.,  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
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Naturalization  Laws.— Justice  Pryor,  in  New  York,  on  question- 
ing nine  men  of  foreign  blrlh  who  applied  to  him  recently  for  papers  of 
naturalization,  ascertained  by  a  few  searching  inquiries  that  not  one  of 
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them  was  qualified  for  citiKensbip  under  the  law,  except  lu  the 
matter  of  the  prescribed  term  of  residence.  After  rejecting  peremp- 
torily their  applications  he  made  this  true  Amerieati  declaraCion,  which 
should  be  affirmed  and  amplified  by  every  naturalization  court  in  this 
country  : 

**  I  Btiall  refuse  to  naturalize  any  more  persons,  or  to  admit  them  to 
citizenship,  unless  they  have  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  can  speak  the  English  language,  which  is  tlie  language  of  this 
country.  Persons  who  cannot  Hit  these  requirements  need  not  come 
before  this  court ;  tliey  will  only  waste  time  by  so  doing."  The  Boston 
Standard  »hy»  :  "  There  is  the  ring  of  slerUng  Americanism  and  con- 
scientious fidelity  In  that  proclamation.  Our  naturalization  laws  are 
good  enough  to  insure  good  American  citizens  when  Kood  American 
judges  administer  them." 

National  Society  of  New  England  Women.— The  Inquiry  of 
Mrs.  E.  P.  C.  Is  answered  by  the  statement  that  this  society  was 
recently  organized,  and  had  its  first  annual  meeting  In  New  York  in 
Dccemt>er,  1896.  Among  the  promoters  are  Phoebe  A.  Hannaford, 
Ella  Dietz  Clymer,  Miriaui  Mason  Greeley,  and  E.  M.  Kidder. 

Boys*  Brioadb.— The  Information  as  to  the  objects  and  methods  of 
thi!4  organization  asked  for  by  B.  L.  Fairmai)  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  **  Headquarters  United  Hoys'  Brigades  of  America,"  704 
Association  Building,  Chicago. 

A  Welcome  Publication.— The  editor  of  the  Pitttiburg  CathotUt 
speaks  of  The  American  Magazine  of  Civics  as  follows;  "This 
journal  of  prnctiCAl  putrlotlsm  Is  most  highly  appreciated,  nnd  there  is 
none  more  welcome  to  the  editor.  It  is  meaty  with  excellent  sug- 
gestions, pregnant  of  thoughts  tliat  create  and  rc-crentp,  and  stable  In 
the  importance  of  its  Hubject  matter,  namely,  giK>d  government  and  the 
means  adapted  to  that  end.  Rarely  do  we  meet  with  an  objectiounble, 
oarrow-miuded,  or  bitter  partisan  pai>er  In  the  covers  of  the  magazine. 
It  is  admirably  eilited,  free  from  sectarian  taint,  rancorous  bigotry,  and 
rotting  prejudice." 


International  Arbitkation.— It  Is  the  duty  of  the  two  greatest 
republics  lu  tlie  family  of  nations  to  do  what  tliey  can  to  replace  war  by 
peaceful  arbitration,  as  this  may  be  the  entering  wedge  to  do  away  with 
great  armies.  .  .  .  Not  only  has  our  government  thus  declared  In 
favor  of  arbitration,  but  it  has  resorted  t^  it  with  entire  success  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  the  most  momentous  International  differences, 
us  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  Bering  8ea  dispute,  when 
all  menace  of  war  was  dispelled  by  a  friendly  adjustment  creditable 
and  natisfactory  to  both  sides. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  International  arbitration  will  commend 
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itaeirto  that  rabid  Jln^lsin  which  Is  ever  ready  to  bully  a  weak  and 
never  aoruples  to  foment  entanglemenU  with  a  strong  foreign  nation, 
which  fanned  the  flumes  of  war  in  the  Chilian  controversy,  waa  ram- 
pant in  the  Hawaiian  annexation  craze,  and  ran  wild  over  the  Allianca 
incident.  But  the  very  existence  of  this  tendency  and  the  danger  of  its 
breaking  out  with  mischievous  effect  whenever  any  international  Issue 
may  atlbrd  an  opening,  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  sober  statesoian- 
ship  and  sense  of  the  nation  should  encourage  international  arbitration 
and  move  to  bring  it  about  a»  a  subetitute  for  war. 

The  tendency  of  enlightened  thought  everywhere  is  in  this  dlre^ 
tlon,  and  the  sentiment  of  Sheridan  that  international  arbitration  la 
destined  to  rule  the  world  is  more  than  a  dream.  It  is  eminently  fit- 
ting that  the  flrat  step  should  be  taken  by  the  two  greatest  of  existing 
republics*  The  initiative  of  France  should  meet  with  a  cordial  response 
from  the  United  States.— 7%€  Herald,  Netv  York, 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  REMEDY  FOR  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

BY    HERBERT   AK»nTAGE    DRAKE,    E8Q. 

IN  writing  a  paper  saggesting  a  legislative  remedy  for  settling 
labor  dispntes,  I  do  not  propose  to  discass  the  labor  prob- 
lem, bat  simply  to  describe  it,  and  to  describe  it  only  to  the 
extent  of  stating  the  claims  and  positions  of  the  parties  to  it, 
and  of  discovering  the  issue  over  which^  in  the  main,  these 
dispntes  are  waged  ;  and  then  to  indicate  that  the  issue  dis- 
covered involves  a  moral  right  which  society  ought  to  transform 
into  a  legal  one  and  the  legislature  to  give  effect  to,  by  providing 
a  judicial  remedy,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  waBteful, 
disastrous,  and  ineffectual  methods. 

The  analysis  which  attributes  all  elements  entering  into  the 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities  to  labor,  in  the 
sense  in  which  "labor*'  is  used  as  antithetical  to  capital,  and 
states  that  labor  is,  under  present  conditions,  the  sole  producer 
of  wealth,  may  answer  purposes  of  ''socialistic''  agitation ;  but 
it  is  an  insufficient  generalization  for  the  stricter  and  more 
scientific  requirements  of  psychological  and  sociological  in- 
vestigation. 

The  members  of  society  engaged  in  production  and  distribution 
have  become  divided  into  two  camps,  on  the  lines  of  labor  and 
skill  on  the  one  band,  and  of  capital  and  ability*  on  the  other. 
The  laborer  is  he  who  works  with    his    muscles,   while  the 


*  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  boa  made  a  HubsUintlal  contribution  to  economic  nclcoceby 
dcflnlDg  and  dlntlntiutBhlng  "aMlily  "  lu*  uii  eleinent  I'litt^rlnij  along  with  capital  and 
labor  Into  produollou.  8e«  bin  papem  on  **  Pabian  EcoiioihIcm  "  publlMbed  In  Th« 
Ftrtnigfittu  Hevirw  for  MaroU  and  April,  1H»|.  lu  Ihln  article,  bowever,  I  have  not 
■    ^ ill 


the  dUtluoiloii  wblcb  Mr,  Malluctc  niakoa,  preferring  rather  to  treat  sblittjrBs 
tbe  nlAlner  and  cohort  of  capital. 
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capitalist  employB  his  uervea.  The  responsibility  of  the  laborer 
ceases  whea  his  labor  ceases^  with  the  day  of  work  and  the  piece 
of  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged  ;  the  responsibility  of  the 
capitalist  is  contiaaoas,  and  lasts  aatil  the  enterprise  which  he 
has  undertaken  is  finished  or  the  establishment  he  has  foanded 
is  closed.  The  laborer  aside  from  motives  of  livelihood  works 
for  the  sake  of  the  work,  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  of  func- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  doing  well  the  work  in  band.  The 
capitalist  contemplates  not  the  beauty  of  the  enterprise  in  band^  ^M 
nob  the  perfection  of  his  business  or  industrial  establishment-,  ' 
but  the  effect  of  it  in  promoting  his  advancement*'' 

What  capital  does,  in  short-,  is,  as  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has 
aptly  pointed  out,  to  hire  labor  at  a  profitf  It  IB  oat  of  this 
circumstance  that  the  contest  has  arisen  which  has  segregated 
laborers  and  capitalists  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  given  rise  to 
the  social  conditions  creating  the  labor  problem. 

The  prospect  of  profit,  and  the  desire  for  it,  are  the  induce- 
meats  which  lead  the  capitalist  to  found  industrial  establish- 
ments, furnish  them  with  power  machinery,  equip  them  with 
labor-saving  appliances,  adapt  them  to  labor  saving  proc- 
esses, supply  them  with  crude  material,  and  employ  labor  in 
them  in  the  production  of  commodities.  lu  the  pursuit  of  that 
profit  the  capitalist  makes  use  of  every  combination  and  agency 
which  corporate  franchises,  and  the  joint  eflfort  of  partnership, 
allow  ;  he  has  government  regulation  of  the  tolls  for  carrying 
bis  raw  materials  and  manufactured  commodities;  and  in  the  ^j 
peaceful  conduct  of  his  business,  the  enforcement  of  bis  con-  ^M 
tracts,  the  collection  of  his  debts,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
profits  when  crystallized  into  property,  he  has  the  judgments 
and  decrees  of  the  courts,  supported  by  the  force  and  arms  of 
society.  Thus  protected,  capital,  that  stored-up  aggregation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  past,  owuiug  and  controlling  all  the  means  and 
avenues  of  production  and  distribution,  until  the  lat)orer  does 
not  even  own  a  tool  to  work  with  nor  a  house  to  live  in,  e8say^ 

•See  "The  PiiycboloKy  of  L*borui(l  Captlal,**  by  Mr.  Robt  W&lla««.  M.  P..  m  Th» 

^brtnighUi/  Review  for  bvoetnber.  IStKt. 

tKeo  blM  paper  entuied  "  Are  We  a  riulocruoy  T"  In  Uie  .VuWA  Amerieun  Hrvirvttat 
Juiiian',  iHtH. 
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in  combination  with  its  retainer,  ability,  to  hire  labor  at  a  profit. 
The  capitaliBt  claims  the  right  to  obtain  laborers  at  the  lowest 
price  at  which  he  can  procure  them,  and  he  resists  any  acooant- 
ability  to  labor^  or  to  society,  for  the  amount  of  his  profits,  no 
matter  if  profits  are  sure,  and  large  or  even  excessive.  The 
capitalist  in  effect  says  :  ''I,  the  employer^  am  a  freeman,  deal- 
ing with  yon  the  employee,  also  a  freeman  ;  I  am  free  to  hire, 
yon  are  free  to  take  hire ;  I  am  an  individual,  dealing  singly 
and  directly  with  you,  and  you  must  deal  singly  and  directly 
with  me,  and  if  yon  are  dissatisfied  with  the  wage  I  am  offering 
you,  yon  are  free  to  refuse  it  and  seek  employment  elsewhere." 
The  capitalist  stands  on  his  rights,  under  the  laws  of  contract, 
as  construed  at  common  law  between  master  and  servant,  and 
he  insistfi  that  under  those  conditions  the  freedom  of  the  will  of 
the  laborer  to  re/me  hire^t  the  lower  price  offered  is  equal  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  of  the  capitalist  ^o  refuse  to  hire  at  the  higher 
price  asked.  The  case  of  capital  and  ability,  then,  is  the  claim 
of  the  right  to  make  the  laborer  apply  to  them  directly,  single- 
handed,  and  alone,  the  better  to  effectnate  their  purpose  of 
hiring  him  at  a  profit-.  Mr.  Frick,  it  will  be  remembered, 
refused  to  deal  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  and  insisted  that  each  laborer  at  Homestead  in 
Pennsylvania  should  apply  to  him,  without  the  benefit  of  agency, 
assistance,  or  support ;  this  is  the  usual  claim  and  the  usual 
practice  :  and  while  the  employer  is  free  to  give  or  to  withhold 
the  higher  wage  asked  by  the  employee,  the  employee  is  not 
always  free  to  refuse,  bnt  is  sometimes  forced  to  take  the  lower 
wage  offered  by  the  employer.  The  situation  therefore  is  an 
aggregation  against  a  unit,  a  combination  of  independent  indi- 
viduals against  a  single  dependent  individual.  And  it  is 
proper  here,  before  passing  to  the  claims  of  labor,  to  remark, 
that  while  capital  and  ability  continue  thus  free  to  have  their 
way,  and  to  hold  labor  at  a  disadvantage,  trouble  is  sure  to 
occur  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  any  scheme,  suggesting 
the  proposed  remedy,  to  deprive  capital  and  ability  of  this 
advantage  :  or  rather  to  put  labor  on  an  equality  with  them  in 
this  respect,  to  give  it  some  assurance  of  freedom  in  making  its 
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oontnu^tfly  aod  to  permit  it  to  have  its  aggregatiouB  and  agenciea 
and  to  hire  to  capital  through  them. 

The  case  of  labor  may  be  next  stated.  Labor  claims  that 
there  is  a  normal  wage.  As  there  is  a  normal  value,  regulated 
by  cost  of  prodaction,  toward  which  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity tends  when  the  supply  of  that  commodity  is  equal  to  the 
demand  for  it,  so  there  is  a  normal  wage,  which  attaches  to  the 
work  and  skill  of  labor  when  the  supply  of  them  is  equal  to 
the  demand  for  them.  But  while  the  supply  of  commodities 
generally  is  acted  upon  by  the  demand  for  them  (the  demand 
limiting  the  supply),  the  demand  for  labor  does  not  affect  the 
supply  of  itf  laborers  being  supplied  by  powerful  human 
insticctB  and  from  motives  qnite  irrespective  of  the  demand  for 
them  in  the  labor  market.  Cost  of  prodaction,  if  it  mean  any- 
thing in  this  connectioD,  means  cost  of  bare  subsistence  for  the 
laborer  and  his  family  ;  and  if  the  price  of  labor  be  regulated 
by  a  supply  of  it  which  has  no  reference  to  the  demand  and  is^ 
indeed,  in  excess  of  the  demand,  employed  labor  is  brought 
constantly  into  competition  with  the  unemployed  residuum  ;  and 
hence  the  result  must  be  that  while  no  more  lal)orers,  or  very 
few  more,  are  employed  in  the  one  case  than  the  other,  the  rate 
of  wages  most  constantly  tend  toward  the  cost  of  bare  subsist- 
ence, and  tabor,  instead  of  beiug  able  to  insist  on  a  free  contract 
for  normal  wages,  must  be  satisfied  with  a  forced  contract  for 
starvation  wages.  Again,  if  snpply  and  demand  are  to  regnlate 
the  price  of  labor  under  snch  drcomstances,  and  human  flesh 
and  muscle  are  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  lowest  price  they 
can  subsist  upon,  instead  of  at  what  is  a  fair  wage  between  man 
and  man  for  the  services  rendered  and  the  profit  obtained,  the 
laborer  with  a  family,  under  dnress  of  discharge  (as  effectnal  a 
duress  as  any  now  recognized  by  the  law),  must  come  near  to  the 
condition  of  the  wage  slave,  as,  labor  claims,  he  largely  has. 
Labor  farther  insists  that  such  a  condition  is  against  public 
policy;  that  as  statutory  enactment  protects  the  debtor  witii  a 
family  from  being  so  completely  depleted  of  his  property  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  pauperism,  so  statutory  enactment  ought  to  pro- 
tect the  laborer  with  a  family  from  such  nearneaa  to  starvation 
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wages  as  to  aubjeot  hizu^  on  temporary  non  employment,  to  the 
(tame  danger ;  that  the  object  of  labor  in  combining  to  resist 
lower  wages  is  not  to  affect  abnormally  the  labor  market  but 
to  keep  wages  to  a  normal  scale  ;  that  the  object  of  labor  in 
forming  trades  unions  and  other  labor  organizations,  and  in 
seeking  to  deal  with  capital  through  them,  is,  by  aggregation 
and  agency,  to  raise  labor  to  a  degree  of  independence  so  that  it 
can  resist  the  oppression,  and  will  earn  the  respect,  of  capital ; 
that  labor  has  the  right  to  have  wages  regulated  not  by  the 
supply  and  demand  of  the  wage-market,  but  with  regard  to  the 
profit  that  is  being  made  by  the  business  enterprise  or  establish- 
ment  to  which  labor  fnrnishes  an  Indispensable  element,  and  that 
while  labor  does  not  object  to  being  hired  at  a  profit,  it  does 
object  to  being  hired  at  a  hnge  profit,  to  being  exploited  by 
ability  for  the  gain  of  capital.* 

The  labor  question  may  then  be  fairly  stated  to  be,  whether 
human  labor  is  to  be  sold  aa  a  commodity  and  as  property  is  sold, 
on  a  basis  of  cost  of  bare  Bubsietenoe,  controlled  by  supply  and 
demand,  and  in  every  nearer  and  nearer  proximity  to  pauper- 
ism, or  whether  a  wage  is  to  be  paid  that  is  fair  between 
employer  and  employee  In  consideration  of  the  character,  condi- 
tion, and  profits  of  the  business  of  the  employer,  and  of  the 
service  rendered  to  it  by  the  employee.  Or,  more  briefly  stated, 
labor  contends  that  the  amount  of  the  profits  of  a  business 
enterprise  should  affect  wages,  and  on  this  averment  capital 
joins  issue.  Let  ue  see  if  labor  can  maintain  the  affirmative  of 
the  issue  thus  joined. 

Trades  unions  were  established,  as  stated,  not  to  raise  wages 
abnormally,  but  to  prevent  wages  from  sinking  below  the  normal 
level ;  and  while  the  legal  recognition  of  them  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  their  mutual  benefit  and  insurance  fanctions, 
they  have  obtained  partial  and  tacit  recognition  of  the  object  of 


*Pmr.  Heory  C  Adanu,  of  Ann  Arbor,  ban  potnt«dly  »tiown  the  nulica)  change 
wblcti  has  tAk«n  place  In  tho  relation  ol  th«  enip1oy*>r  In  the  «*mplnyee,  nlnce  tne 
advent  of  coal  and  steam  power  machinery,  from  the  time  when  the  proprietor,  a 
Ibrmer  Jonriieymiin.  workoci  by  the  Hide  of  a  Journeyman  wh(n»wii«(l  hi»  houHeaud 
tool*  and  wun  litniwjlf  a  uroupcctlve  proprietor,  and  haa  »UK)£e»ted  liwt  the  labor 
problem  wUl  not  b«aolTed  nntll  the  laborer  aciulrei*  flnancial  reMponslbfllty.  Pro- 
iBMor  Adams's  suggetUoiu  have  guided  and  uj>NiBt«d  me  In  ibe  prapamilon  of  tbii 
paper. 
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their  eetablisbment  as  wage  agencies.  They  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  illegal  conspiracies^  bat  are  allowed  to  be  of  use  in 
reqairing  the  aggregation  of  capital,  dealing  throngh  agency,  to 
permit  labor  to  deal  with  it  not  single-banded  and  direct,  bat 
en  ma&8€  and  through  the  anions  as  its  agents.  In  thus  prevent- 
ing capital  from  taking  advantage  of  labor,  and  even  in  striving 
to  do  so  without  saccess,  there  is  the  tacit  assumption  that 
profits  should  iflfect  wages.  Says  Cairnee  in  his  '* Political 
Economy":  *'  The  history  of  the  New  Castle  Engineers'  strike  is 
instructive.  It  was  in  that  case  admitted,  on  the  side  of  th« 
masters,  that  the  conditions  of  trade  from  the  beginning  per- 
mitted an  advance  of  wages  ;  yet  no  advance  was  proposed  until 
pressure  of  trades-unionism  was  brought  to  bear."*  Again,  the 
nnions  in  their  manner  of  dealing  as  agents  of  labor  with  the 
agents  of  capital,  infer  that  the  increased  profits  should  cause 
increased  wages  ;  for  instance,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  in  settling  the  wage  scale  of  the  labor- 
ing men  at  Homestead,  at  times  prior  to  the  great  strike  there, 
took  the  price  of  steel  billets  in  the  open  market  as  the  guide  by 
which  the  wage  scale  woald  be  regulated  ;  going  on  the  ground 
that  an  increase  of  price,  generally  speaking,  meant  increaMd 
profits^  in  which  labor  should  share. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Board  of  the  North  of  England  Iron 
Manufacturers  was  a  fairer  one  and  better  calculated  to  caase  an 
increase  of  wages  to  follow  on  an  increase  of  profits.  That 
arrangement  was  "on  the  basis  of  28  above  shillings  for 
pounds,''  which  meant  that  if  the  market  price  be  £10  per  ton 
wages  would  be  lOs  and  2a,  or  12a  per  ton.t  True,  profits  do 
not  always  follow  prices,  and  it  is  possible  by  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  new  or  improved  appliances  to  increase  profits  in  the 
face  of  lower  prices ;  and  of  course  bad  debts  or  bad  manage- 
ment may  lower  profits  even  with  higher  prices.  Nevertheless, 
here  were  instances  where  the  rights  of  labor  to  share  in  profits 
were  fully  recognized. 

In  the  recent  strike  at  Pullman,  the  Pnllman  Company  made 


*Mee  Harper's  edition  of  1874,  jmgf>'£ii'i,  note. 
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an  equiralenk  admission.  When  the  employeee  of  that  compaDy 
Uireatened  to  strike  for  higher  wages,  the  reply  was  that  the 
company  was  not  making  any  profits,  that  it  was  then  actually 
conducting  its  boainess  at  a  loss,  and  that  the  employees  could 
examine  the  books  of  the  company  to  satisfy  themselves  of  that 
fact,  thus  admitting  that  under  contrary  oonditions  an  opposite 
and  favorable  result  would  have  obtained.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  Mr.  Patlman  stood  in  refusing  arbitration  and  in 
persisting  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  and,  by  indirection, 
supporting  tbe  contention  that  if  there  had  l>een  profits,  and 
profits  in  view  of  which  the  wages  his  company  was  paying  were 
inadequate  and  unfair,  there  would  have  l)een  something  at>oat 
which  to  arbitrate. 

Protectionists  also  favor  higher  prices  and  large  profits,  in 
order  that  protected  employers  may  pay  high  wages ;  and  they 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  additional  profits  which  protection 
enables  protected  employers  to  make,  are  a  trust  fond  for  their 
respective  employees,  thus  logically  constituting  snch  employers 
trustees,  from  whom  their  beneficiaries  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
an  account  for  and  payment  of  such  increased  profits.  The 
strike  is  a  protest  against  the  greed  and  excess  of  the  cjipitalist 
in  the  matter  of  profits.  And  the  strike  is  a  legal  institution. 
Legislatures  have  said  that  strikes  are  no  longer  unlawful  con- 
spiracies ;  and  workmen  are  permitted  to  combine  to  affect  the 
rate  of  wages,  to  insist  that  an  increase  in  wages  shall  follow  on 
an  increase  in  profits,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  profits  of  an 
enterprise  shall  affect  the  wages  paid  by  it  Cooperation  and 
profit-sharing  are  to  the  same  effect. 

If  the  logical  import  of  the  claim  of  the  protectionists  could  be 
adopted  it  would  be  legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  enlarged  and 
additional  profits  of  each  industrial  enterprise,  whether  protected 
or  unprotected,  constitute  a  trust  fand  for  the  laboring  men  em- 
ployed in  such  enterprise  ;  that  labor  has  the  right  to  have  that 
trnst  fund  ascertained,  accounted  for,  and  paid  over,  and  that 
the  issue  joined  must  be  found  in  the  affirmative  1  But,  says 
Judge  Cooley  in  his  address  to  the  National  Bar  Association,* 

•  4ee  Tlit  Forutn  for  tiept«rober,  1891,  pages  U,  18. 
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the  right  of  labor  aad  the  daty  of  capital  here  oontended  for  are 
moral  only  and  not  legal.  We  mnfit,  however,  consider,  in  this 
coDnectioD^  that  the  strike  is  now  the  recognized  remedy  for 
forcing  capital  to  pay  to  labor  its  due  and  equitable  share  of  the 
profits,  and  that  when  strikes  are  confined  to  this  object  (and  are 
condacted  without  violence  or  intimidation),  they  are  not  en- 
joined, or  otherwise  legally  interfered  with.  That  this  right  of 
labor  and  this  duty  of  capital  have  never  been  determined  to  be 
a  legal  right  and  duty  by  any  judicial  tribunal,  is  nndoabtedly 
true.  What  is  now  contended  for  is  that  they  onght  to  be  so  de- 
termined ;  that  society  owes  it  to  itself  to  transform  the  acknowl- 
edged moral  duty  into  a  legal  one,  and  to  direct,  by  legislative 
fiat,  the  evolution  of  the  acknowledged  moral  right  into  its  corre- 
sponding legal  right,  with  all  the  concomitants  of  a  remedy 
necessary  to  make  the  legal  right  effectnal.  Under  appropriate 
legislation,  fair  rents  are  established  Judicially;  why  not  fair 
wages  t 

For  what  after  all  is  the  strike  1  It  is  the  right  of  labor  to 
take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  in  obtaining  the  relief  to  which 
the  legislature  has  thus  recognized  it  to  be  entitled.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  strike  is  that  labor  uses  a  remedy  for  its  wrongs 
which  society  throngh  the  legislature  has  recognized  its  right  to 
use.  Labor,  however,  is  vouchsafed  no  aid  from  society  or  its 
courts  in  the  pursuit  of  this  remedy,  and  must  pursue  it  solely 
by  its  own  eflbrtSy  while  the  laborer  is  left  to  pinch  and  struggle 
as  best  be  may  and  perhaps  to  starve.  Moreover,  the  right 
given  is  coupled  with  an  injunction  that  the  relief  must  be 
sought  peaceably  and  without  force.  That  is  to  say,  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  labor  by  the  legislature  to  take  the  law  into  its 
own  hands  restricts  the  means  of  the  strikers  to  moral  suasion 
and  threats  of  ostracism  against  those  who  refuse  to  aid  in,  or 
attempt  to  circumvent,  the  strike.  Thus  restricted,  the  strike  is 
ineffectual  agaiost  the  unemployed  residnnm,  and  against  that 
permanent  conspiracy  of  employers,  to  keep  wages  down,  which 
has  survived  to  us  from  Adam  Smith's  time  and  of  which  be 
speaks.*    The  result  is  that  strikers,  in  their  attempt  to  make 

•See  i:!&lrni'  "  rollticai  Ucunomy,"  pikge  'JBA. 
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Btrikee  effectual,  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  violently, 
and  not  peaceably,  and  that  strikes  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace, 
to  destrnction  of  property,  to  great  public  inconvenience  and 
loes,  and  to  great  privations  and  sufferings  among  the  strikers 
and  their  families.  As  the  legislature  recognises  that  strikers 
have  a  right,  which  is  without  an  appropriate  remedy,  except 
by  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  as  experience 
proves  the  result  of  settling  private  disputes  by  the  parties  to 
them  to  be  alike  bad  in  this  and  other  cases,  why  shall  not 
strikers  have,  through  appropriate  legislation,  their  remedy  by 
due  process  of  lawt 

The  settlement  of  private  disputes,  and  not  ideal  justice,  is  the 
material  part  of  our  judicial  system.  So  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  pointed  out,  that  the  purpose  of  our  poor  laws  is  not  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  the  public  administration  of  charity,  but 
the  prevention  of  crime  ;  leaving  to  the  needy  man  no  excuse  of 
fancied  right  or  stress  of  necessity  even,  for  invading  the  rights 
of  others.  What  then  is  the  excuse  of  society  for  permitting 
strikers  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  for  giving  them 
no  other  remedy  to  enforce  fair  wages  f  The  excuse  always  has 
been  the  impossibility  of  supplying  a  legal  remedy.  The  press 
generally  (I  might  say  The  Nation  especially)  ba£  asserted,  with 
an  iteration  that  is  tireless  and  sometimes  tiresome,  that  there  is 
DO  legislation  that  can  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  labor  ;  and 
there  is  now  no  scheme  before  any  legislative  body  that  looks 
either  to  effectuatiug  the  strike  or  giving  a  substitute  for  it. 
Arbitration,  as  Judge  Oooley  points  out,  is  necessarily  confioed 
to  voluntary  cases,  and  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Labor  which 
has  been  sitting  in  Eagland  for  three  years  has  recently  reported 
that  no  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  practicable. 

Bfcill  I  believe  that  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  the 
legislature  cannot  establish,  as  a  legal  right  and  duty,  the 
obtaining  and  giving  of  fair  wages,  that  is,  ''just  and  reasonable 
wagefl,"*  and  whether  the  strike  cannot  be  so  marshalled  in  con- 
jnnction  with  a  labor  commission   and  the  equity  powers  of 


•  S«  "  SleoB  Toward  UoTeniiueiita»nlrolof  HailroftdR,"  by  Ool.  Chrroll  D.  Wiight, 
TV  FtfTum  tnr  Fehruary,  JW*5. 
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courts  of  juBtic«,  as  to  give  labor  access  to  those  courts,  and  if 
not  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  at  least  to  Tarnish  a  substitute  for 
the  present  violent,  wasteful,  and  painful  means  of  settling  labor 
ooutroversies.  We  have  seen  that  the  main  issue  is  a  fair  wage. 
If  then  there  is  a  controversy  about  the  fairness  of  the  wages 
paid  by  an  establishment,  let  a  court  of  chancery,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  labor  commiesion,  ascertain  whether  the 
current  or  proposed  wage  scale  of  the  employer  is  a  fair  one,  and 
the  wages  proposed  to  l>e  paid  by  him  "just  and  reasonable,^'  or 
whether  the  rJiaracter,  condition,  and  profits  of  the  business  of 
the  employer  warrant  wages  on  the  scale  asked  for  by  the  em- 
ployees, or  on  a  higher  scale  than  that  of  the  employer.  If  the 
scale  of  the  employer  be  approved,  the  employees  are  restrained 
from  striking,  aud  their  labor  organization*  through  which  they 
must  act  and  appear  in  courts  is  likewise  restrained.  On  the 
other  handf  if  the  scale  of  the  employees  be  approved,  the  em- 
ployees are  authorised  to  strike,  and  the  employer  is  restrained 
from  hiring  employees  except  through  the  agency  of  the  com- 
plaining lal>or  organisation.  The  labor  organization  in  qaefltioo 
must  of  course  be  authorized  by  and  incorporated  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  appertain  only  to  the  industrial  establishment 
complained  of,  and  acquire  a  certain  financial  reeponsibility,  by 
depositing  with  a  state  officer  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  each 
member,  thus  creating  a  fnnd  to  answer  in  damages  for  illegal 
strikes  or  at  least  costs  of  ansnccessful  suits.  The  effecta  of  a 
strike  would  then  t)e  confined  to  the  establishment  against  which 
it  could  be  legally  inaugurated.  It  would  become,  like  any  suit 
at  law  against  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  a  private  contro- 
versy. And  the  authorized  labor  orgauization,  backed  by  its 
legal  rights  aud  its  deposit  of  trust  fuada,  would  (more  nearly  at 
least)  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  capitalist,  and  could  drive 
better  bargains  for  its  members,  with  their  employer,  than  its 
members  could  drive  siagle-hauded.  Likewise  an  illegal  or 
arbitrary  discbarge  could  he  resisted.*  Then,  in  hiring  and  in 
settling  terms  of  hire,  the  aggregation  of  labor,  and  not  a  single 


*Hoe"OoinpiilM>ry  Arbllratlim."hy  Mr.  D.  M. Frederlkaen In  TO*  Amtritw^  Jownai 
ttfPotUietforTiovemheT,  l«w. 
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laborer,  woald  cope  with  the  aggregation  of  capital^  the  advan- 
tage of  agency,  which  capital  now  ezclasively  claims,  would 
then  also  be  accorded  to  labor,  the  opportnnity  for  an  escape 
from  the  forced  contract  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
from  the  dnrees  of  threatened  discharge  wonld  be  afforded,  and 
approximately,  at  least,  an  opportunity  given  to  labor  for  the 
really  free  contract,  which  our  present  industrial  rigime  is  sup- 
posed to  guarantee. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  here  no  compulsion  npon 
capital,  to  force  it  to  continue  the  employment  of  labor  at  the 
scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  chancellor  !  There  is  no  principle  of 
law  that  cau  be  suggested,  or  enacted,  requiring  an  employer  to 
carry  ou  business  enterprises  and  hire  employees  against  his  will, 
or  against  his  ideas  of  business  methods.  Insolvency  would  be 
the  nsual  result  of  such  compulsion.  Now  all  that  the  suggested 
remedy  proposes  is  to  effectuate  a  right  which  labor  now  has 
(namely,  to  strike  against  inequitable  wages),  and  to  put  a  legal 
restraint  upon  hiring  flesh  and  blood  at  a  large  or  unconscion- 
able profit ;  and  in  place  of  permitting  capital  to  circumvent 
labor  by  resorting  to  that  unemployed  residuum  (which  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  against  which  progress  might  be  said  to 
be  in  perpetual  conspiracy)  requiring  capital  to  hire  the  strikers 
through  the  agency  of  the  proposed  labor  organization,  with  a 
deposit  at  its  back,  and  then  in  court  with  a  decree  in  its  favor  ; 
this  or  else  to  forego  the  profits  of  its  business,  and  submit  to  the 
idleness,  rust,  and  deterioration  or  its  plant  This  is  all  the 
compulsion  the  cximplaiuing  labor  organization  can  bring  to  bear. 
Bat,  says  Cairnes,*  ''A  capitalist  for  example,  who  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  industrial  enterprise,  by  making  large  pur- 
chases of  building  and  plant,  wherewith  to  carry  it  on,  must  fiad 
laborers  to  work  for  him  or  suffer  heavy  loss;  for  either,  bis 
capital  lying  idle,  he  loses  the  interest  it  might  bring  him,  or,  if 
he  attempts  by  sale  or  otherwise  to  convert  it  into  other  forms, 
it  ifl  pretty  sure  to  be  largely  depreciated  in  the  process/' 
Strikers  then  can  have  no  other  compulsion  than  that  compulsion 
upon  the  capitalist  which  deprives  bim  of  his  desired  profit  and 

•♦•  l*ollUc»l  txriitiomv.'  I'orl  lU  Chup.  III.,  imgei^l. 
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ali  opportaaity  for  making  it,  and  inflicts  upon  him  actual  loes. 
And  it  is  submitted^  no  other  ooiupulsion  is  necessary. 

Take^  for  inatanoBf  a  trust  or  cx)mhination  against  which  the 
labor  organization,  composed  of  the  workmen  of  the  trust,  have 
made  a  complaint  that  the  wages  of  its  workmen  do  not  bear  the 
proper  relation  to  ita  enormous  profits.  What  stronger  com- 
pulsion could  there  be  on  the  trnst  to  do  justice  to  its  laborers T 
I  might  add  that  if  it  be  desired,  as  is  often  now  professed,  to 
destroy  trusts  themselves,  what  stronger  arm  therefor  could  be 
provided  than  a  law  which  should  declare  that  all  their  profits 
may  be  divided  among  their  workingmen  on  complaint  of  their 
labor  organization. 

Another  result  of  settling  labor  disputes  on  the  plan  proposed 
would  be  that  such  a  general  uprising  as  we  have  recently  had 
ftt  Chicago  and  more  lately  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  attendant 
waste  and  sufifering,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  as  they  have 
occurred  because  sympathetic  labor  associations  were  helping  or 
trying  to  help  their  friends  to  rights  to  which  they  thought  these 
friends  were  entitled,  and  for  which  aocieip  had  provided  no  remedy^ 
other  than  the  one  whicJi  was  being  pursued.  If  the  dispute  betweea 
the  Pullman  Company  and  ite  employees  could  have  been  sum- 
mariiy  settled  by  a  judicial  inquiry,  which  those  employees 
through  their  special  labor  organization  were  empowered  to  in- 
stitute, and  settled  adversely,  to  the  employees  (as  it  must  have 
been  if  the  statements  and  contentions  of  the  Pullman  people 
were  correct),  society  would  have  been  saved  the  mistaken  offices 
of  President  Debs  and  the  disastrons  results  of  his  intervention. 
General  labor  associations  would  on  the  advent  of  this  remedy 
have  higher  and  more  important  functions  than  interfering  ia 
private  disputes  between  employers  and  their  employeee.  A 
general  strike  woald  then  become  unnecessary,  and  it  ought  to 
become  illegal  and  subject  to  restraint  and  suppression. 

There  remains  the  objection  of  the  capitalist,  that  the  inspection 
of  his  books  in  the  judicial  investigation  proposed  wonld  be  an 
nnwarrantable  interference  with  his  private  afifairs,  and  lead  to 
the  exposure  of  his  methods  of  business.  Bnt  amount  of  profits 
does  not  show  the  methods  of  making  them,  and  an  examinatioa 
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of  the  books  of  a  bosinees,  guarded  by  all  the  necessary  privacy 
which  a  labor  commiBsion  acting  ander  the  chancellor  would  im- 
pose upon  those  acting  with  it,  could  not  result  in  making  known 
business  methods  or  sources  of  profits.  The  exercise  of  like 
powers,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  in  the  United  States,  has  not  met  with  public  dis- 
approval— indeed,  the  powers  of  that  commission  are  proposed 
to  be  extended — and  in  all  matters  of  account  they  are  and  long 
have  been  a  well-settled  part  of  equity  jurisdiction.  With  such 
safeguards  as  would  be  imposed,  it  would  be  a  sociological  duty 
of  the  employer  of  large  l>odi6B  of  workers  to  exhibit,  first  of  all 
to  those  workers,  the  amount  of  bis  profits.  Corporations, 
especially  those  with  quasi-public  functions,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain,  make  public  reports  of  tbelr 
profitB  and  pnblicly  declare  their  dividends,  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  Belgium  every  firm  and  corporation  must  publicly  file  a  yearly 
balance  sheet.*  It  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  society  to 
have  an  era  of  friendliness  and  confidence  established  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  what  could  better  promote  close  and  con- 
fidential relations  between  employer  and  employee  than  a  dis- 
closure by  the  employer  to  his  employees  of  the  amount  of  the 
profits  he  was  making  f  However,  the  success  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  not  necessarily  depend  upon  au  inspection  of 
books,  many  other  means  being  available  to  determine  what 
profits  are  or  what  they  ought  to  be,  bo  that  oftentimes  the  em- 
ployer might  be  driven  to  show  his  books  in  his  own  defease. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should  not 
permit  labor  to  pursue  its  recognized  remedy  under  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  and  uuder  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of 
labor  commissions  and  courts  of  equity.  Indeed,  an  act  has  been 
drawn  by  me,  whicb  establishes  a  labor  commission  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  separate  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Jersey  judicial 
system.  It  is  therein  provided  that,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  its  proTisions,  the  employees  of  each  establishment  shall  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a  labor  organization,  separate  and  distinct 
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from  all  other  organizations,  and  that  this  organization  on  the 

one  band^  and  the  employer  on  the  other,  shall  be  the  parties  to 

all  disputes  respecting  the  illegal  discharge  of  its  members  and 

the  wages  paid  in  that  establishmeat ;  that  the  right  of  the  labor 

organization  to  aae  and  be  sned  be  limited  to  the  employer  of  its 

members,   and  that  there  shall   be  deposited  with   the  state 

treasurer  by  the  labor  organization  a  certain  sum  per  capita  for 

its  members,  which  ^hall  be  a  trust  fund  liable  only  for  damages, 

oostSy  and  expenses  of  the  employer  in  suits  settled  adversely  to 

the  organization.     This  would  reduce  all  labor  disputes  to  an 

issue  of  fact  in  a  private  suit  between  finanoially  responsible 

parties. 

IIekgert  Ashitage  Dkake. 


MARTYRS  OF  INDUSTRY. 


BY   REV.    E.    I>.    M'CREARY,    PH.D. 


IN  the  annals  of  history  the  title  of  "  martyr"  is  bestowed  on 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  some  noble  and 
worthy  cause,  or  because  of  their  devotion  to  principle  and 
daty.  The  term  was  first  applied  exclosively  to  snch  of  the 
early  Christians  as,  in  times  of  persecution,  because  of  their 
faith  in,  and  fealty  and  devotion  to,  the  Christian  religion  fell  a 
prey  to  the  rancor  of  heathen  rulers,  or  to  the  savage  fury  of 
a  pagan  populace.  Thus,  for  centuries,  the  term  martyr  had  an 
exclusively  religious  and  ecclesiastical  signification,  and  was 
applied  only  to  those  who  became  the  victims  of  persecution 
because  of  their  adherence  and  devotion  to  some  form  of 
religions  faith. 

In  later  times,  however,  the  term  has  greatly  broadened 
in  its  signification  and  use,  so  that  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
speak  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  because  of  their  devotion 
to,  or  service  in,  any  worthy  cause  as  martyrs  to  that  cause. 
Thus  those  heroic  souls  who  have  fallen  in  the  numerous  and 
bloody  struggles  for  human  liberty  and  freedom  are  properly 
styled  martyrs  of  freedom.  3uch  as  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  their  endeavors  to  promote  scientific  discovery  and  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  scientific  knowledge  are  spoken  of  as  martyrs 
of  science.  Those  who,  during  the  ages,  have  with  unselfish 
devotion  laid  down  their  lives  for  any  of  these  or  other  great 
causes  constitute  a  noble  band  of  heroic  souls,  whose  names  the 
world  will  never  wiliiagly  let  die,  and  each  succeeding  age  adds 
to  their  nnniber^  by  making  new  demands  for  sacrifice  of  human 
life  in  advancing  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  may  most  justly  be  styled  the  indus- 
trial age,  since  in  it  old  industries  have  been  greatly  quickened 
and  improved,  and  also  a  vast  and  varied  host  of  new  industries 
have  sprung  into  being,  requiring  the  efforts  and  service  of 
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maltitadinous  millions  of  buBy^  tireless  toilers,  in  order  snooeas- 
fally  to  carry  on  their  operations.  Most  of  these  new  indostries 
have  been  called  into  being  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  civilization,  and  are  essential  to 
its  success  and  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  race.  Some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  these  industries  which  ao 
greatly  promote  and  subserve  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
society  are  fraught  with  great  danger  to  their  employees,  and 
result  annually  in  the  maiming  and  killing  of  multitudes  of 
their  operatives. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
sacrifices  of  human  life  entailed  in  carrying  on  the  great  indus- 
trial system  of  modern  civilization,  so  that  the  general  public, 
which  too  often  views  with  indififerenoe  or  even  with  disregard 
the  multitudes  of  humble  toilers  by  whom  it  is  so  faithfully  and 
patiently  served,  may  obtain  at  least  some  conception  of  the 
great  cost  of  life  and  limb  at  which  such  service  is  being  con- 
stantly rendered,  and  may  realize  what  a  great  host  of  industrial 
toilers  must  annually  be  sacrified  in  order  that  the  many 
industrial  enterprises,  on  which  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  eociety  depend,  may  live  and  flourish. 

The  foremost  industry  of  the  times  in  sacrificing  human  life 
in  carrying  on  its  operations  is  the  world-wide  system  of  rail- 
ways, which  has  its  largest  and  completeet  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  latest  and  most  reliable  report  on  this  sub- 
ject states  that  there  are  in  this  country  178,708  miles  of  rail- 
road, which  comprises  almost,  if  not  quite,  one  half  the  total 
railway  mileage  of  the  world.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
railway  is  the  meet  important  industrial  factor  of  modern  civili- 
zation. It  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  enlarging  the  scope  of 
all  other  industries,  and  has  developed  them  to  an  extent  un- 
known, and,  in  fact,  impossible  before  its  advent,  and  in  so 
doing  has  enormonsly  enlarged  the  volume  of  the  business  of  the 
world,  which,  in  turn,  is  continually  causing  an  increase  and 
extension  of  the  railway  itself.  In  addition  to  this,  the  facilities 
and  conveniences  of  travel  have  been  greatly  increased,  so  that 
Journeys  which  were  once  performed  slowly,  tediously,  and  with 
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great  difflcalty,  or  which  were  even  impossible  of  acoompltsh- 
meat,  have  now  become  safe,  easy,  and  ezpeditioas,  and  can  be 
performed  at  the  marvelously  cheap  average  rate  of  about  two 
oentB  per  mile  per  paasenger.  Perishable  commodities  are 
carried  swiftly  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  othefi  thna 
insuring  for  them  a  wider  and  more  stable  market  and  thereby 
making  their  production  more  profitable.  At  the  same  time, 
bulky  and  heavy  articles  of  trade  and  commerce  are  furnished 
transportation  at  an  average  rate  of  abont  one  cent  per  mile  per 
ton,  thus  making  it  possible  to  carry  such  objects  vast  distanoee 
and  yet  sell  them  at  a  fair  profit.  All  this  service  rendered  to 
society,  commerce,  and  civilization  results  annually,  however,  in 
the  maiming  and  killing  of  great  numbers  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  carrying  on  this  great,  important,  and  necessary 
industry. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  charge  the  administra- 
tion of  our  railway  systems  with  being  reckless  of  human  life  in 
carrying  on  their  business,  bat  only  to  show  what  great  sacrifice 
of  human  life  is  reqntred  In  conducting  this  great  industry 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  society, 
business,  and  civilization.  For  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that^ 
from  its  very  nature,  railroading  must  be  a  very  dangeroos 
oocnpation.  The  rapid  movement  of  trains,  made  necessary  by 
the  demands  of  trade  and  travel,  make  numerous  accidents 
inevitable  and  unavoidable.  The  passing  of  employees  from  oar 
to  car  in  discharge  of  their  duties  while  trains  are  in  rapid 
motioUf  especially  the  running  over  the  tops  of  moving  freight 
cars  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  iu  all  kinds  of 
weather,  when,  as  often  occurs,  the  roofs  are  wet  and  slippery 
with  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,  cannot  but  result  in  numerous 
accidents  and  deaths,  bo  that  it  has  been  said,  under  such  oir- 
cumstances,  brakemen,  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  often  '*drop 
from  the  oars  like  flies,*'  and  each  drop  means  a  human  being 
smashed  into  a  bloody  pulp  or  at  least  maimed  or  crippled  for 
life.  In  addition  to  this,  the  daily  colliding  and  ditching  of 
trains,  the  accidents  befalling  employees  in  freight-yards — the 
average  freight-yard  being  more  dangerons  to  the  lives  and 
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llmbfi  of  ita  operatives  than  is  the  average  powder  mill — add 
oontlnaally  to  the  nnmber  of  the  victima  of  this  great  indostry, 
BO  that  thoee  killed  are  annaally  numbered  by  thoosandsy  and 
those  crippled  and  maimed  by  tens  of  thoosandSi  thus  making 
the  railroad  boaineea  take  rank  as  the  most  dangeroos  and 
destmctive  of  all  the  indnstries,  a  statement  that  the  following 
statistics  fully  corroborate.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
reports  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miaaion,  and  most  be  accepted  as  reliable  and  trustworthy. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  fall  set  of  these  reports,  bat 
those  at  hand  at  this  writing  fully  confirm  the  statements  made 
above,  and  also  show  a  steady  and  startling  increase  annnally  in 
the  number  of  the  victims  of  this  industry.  According  to  the 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1889,  the  nnmber  of  railway 
employees  killed  amoanted  to  1,972,  and  the  injured  to  20,028 ; 
in  1890  the  killed  aggregated  2,450,  injured,  22.396;  in  1892, 
killed,  2,554,  injured,  28,267  ;  in  1893,  killed,  2J27,  injured, 
31,729.  If  the  rate  of  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  this  industry  has  continued  at  the  same  ratio  up  to 
Jane  1  of  the  current  year,  the  number  of  killed  would,  in  round 
numbers,  amount  to  at  least  3,000,  while  thoee  injured  would 
not  fall  short  of  35,000.  As  the  United  States  has  about  one 
half  the  railway  mileage  of  the  world  it  is  bat  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  casnaltiea  caused  by  the  combined  railway  systems  of 
the  world  would  result  in  doubling  the  above  statistics,  so  that 
the  number  of  railway  employees  killed  throughout  the  world 
daring  the  last  year  would  aggregate  6,000,  and  thoee  injnred 
70,000.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint — the  standpoint  of  bloody 
facts — the  great  railway  systems  of  the  world  loom  up  like  a 
relentless,  pitiless  Jaggernaat,  which  annaally  crushes  under  its 
merciless  wheels  increasing  thousands  of  Its  faithful  servants, 
and  cruelly  mangles,  maims,  or  injures  tens  of  thousands  morcw 
These  constantly  increasing  hosts  of  seemingly  necessary  victims 
of  this  greatest  of  modern  industries  may  most  justly  be  styled 
"martyrs  of  industry,"  since  the  death  or  injuries  befalling 
them  in  discharge  of  their  duties  is  a  necessary  result  of  their 
devotion  to,  and  their  labors  for,  the  promotion  of  the  industrial 
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1nt«re6(s  of  modern  civilization  and  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Next  to  the  railway  in  destractiveness  to  thoae  who  are 
employed  in  serving  and  promoting  its  interests  stands  the  oom- 
merciai  system  of  the  world  as  carried  on  on  the  high  seas. 
The  work  of  the  railway  employee  is  prosaic  to  a  degree,  while 
that  of  the  sailor  has  always  been  surrounded  with  a  sort  of 
poetic  glamor.  Many  are  the  referencee  in  poetry  to  the 
**Btat€ly  ships,"  **the  white-winged  birds  of  commerce,"  *'the 
warlike  fleets,"  and  the  "jolly  tars,"  who  sail  o'er  the  *'dark 
and  deep  blue  ocean  "  ;  but  the  hard  realities  of  the  sailor's  life 
and  lot  are  equalled  by  few  found  in  any  other  industry  and 
sarpaased  by  none,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
are  neither  few  nor  small.  No  statistics  are  to  had  showing  the 
annual  loss  of  life  or  the  inJarieB  incurred  by  those  engaged  in 
the  various  forma  of  seafaring  occupations,  but  the  annual 
aggregate  in  these  respects  must  be  very  great)  but  will  never 
be  folly  known  until  "the  sea  gives  up  its  dead."  Every  year 
there  come  numerous  reports  of  vessels  wrecked  by  storms, 
crushed  by  icet)erg6  and  ice-floes,  burned  by  fire,  dashed  on 
rocks  and  reefs,  their  crews  swallowed  up  by  the  pitiless  waves 
of  the  treacherous  main,  with  only  here  and  there  a  survivor  to 
tell  the  awful  tale  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  wind  and  wave. 
Then,  too,  the  hardships  and  exposures  to  which  the  seafaring 
class  of  toilers  are  necessarily  exposed  tend  to  greatly  shorten 
the  lives  of  those  who  escape  a  watery  grave.  Hence  it  happens 
that  thousands  of  those  "  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
do  business  in  great  waters"  are  annually  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  these  unnumbered  boats 
of  sacrificed  seafarers  are  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  indus- 
trial martyrs,  since  they  lost  their  lives  because  of  their  devoted 
service  to  one  of  the  world's  great  and  necessary  indostries. 

Then,  too,  many  products  that  mankind  need  and  must  have 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  wants,  promote  their  progress,  and 
increase  their  stores  of  wealth,  are  buried  deeply  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Men  must  have  coal  to  warm  their  houses,  cook 
their  food,  furnish  power  to  run  their  manufactories,  their 
eogioes,  and  locomotives  ;  they  must  have  iron  to  use  in  making 
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implements  of  lal>or,  and  with  which  they  may  constrnct  the 
onmberleas  kinds  of  labor-saving  machines,  bnild  their  railways, 
and  for  ase  in  maltitades  of  ways.  They  mask  have  gold  and 
silver  to  coin  into  money,  fashion  into  ornaments,  use  in  the  arts, 
and  adorn  their  persons  and  their  homes.  They  need  also^, 
copper,  oickel|  tin,  cinnabar,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  f<flB| 
varions  and  necessary  nses.  To  obtain  these  nsefnl  and  precious 
enbetanoes  shafts  must  be  sunk  and  tnnnels  must  be  driven 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  where  men  most  work  literally  in  the  darkness  and 
shadow  of  death,  being  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  falling  rocks,  suffocated  by  the  deadly  fire  damp, 
buried  alive  by  collapsing  shafts  or  falling  walls,  mangled  by 
frightful  explosions,  burned  by  subterranean  fires,  or  dashed  to 
death  by  the  breakage  of  machinery  while  descending  to,  or 
ascending  from,  their  grimy,  gloomy  places  of  toil.  Because  of 
these  and  various  other  destructive  agencies  in  mining  opera- 
tions, these  industries  annually  result  in  the  slaughter  of 
hecatombs  of  victims,  so  that  every  year  multitudes  of  miners 
become  martyrs  to  the  dangerous  occupation  by  which  they 
support  themselves  and  their  familiee  and  serve  society  and 
civilization. 

In  recent  years  manufactories  have  greatly  multiplied  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  giving  employment  in  their  various  de- 
partments to  millions  of  laborers.  Their  products  have  marvel- 
ously  enriched  the  world,  and  have  also  greatly  increased  the 
eomforts  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  individual,  while  at  the 
same  time  greatly  promoting  the  well-being  of  society  at  large. 
Yet  these  great  promoters  and  producers  of  wealth,  and  of  in- 
numerable prodnotB  that  minister  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  are 
not  infrequently  fell  destroyers  of  their  operatives.  In  them  al 
times  the  most  careful  laborers  are  canght  unawares  in  whirling 
wheels,  crushed  in  the  jaws  of  ponderous,  merciless  machines, 
burned  by  molten  metals,  plunged  in  scalding  vats,  slowly 
poisoned  by  miasmatic  fumes,  and  thus  are  hurried  to  an  nn* 
timely  death,  or  receive  iDJuriee  in  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, 80  that  all  these  great  manufactories  are  continually,  from 
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dire  neceaaityof  oiroamstancesandenyironment,  sending  to  mar- 
tyrdom some  of  their  best  and  most  faithfal  servants. 

While  these  great  iDdostries  referred  to  are  oontinnally  mak- 
ing sad  havoc  amoDg  their  employees,  their  victims  amoanting 
annnally  to  many  thoosands  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  all  the 
other  indnstriea  result  in  more  or  less  sacrifice  of  life  in  carrTing 
on  their  operatioDS.  How  many  pnblio  and  private  baildiogs 
have  been  baptized  with  the  blood  of  some  of  the  workmen  who 
have  gone  to  their  death  in  the  performance  of  duties  made 
necessary  in  their  oonstmotion.  In  the  manufacture  and  nse  of 
powder  and  other  exploeives,  how  many  operatives  are  hurled  to 
a  sudden  and  frightful  death,  by  which  they  are  mangled  -l>eyoad 
all  recognition,  or  even  blown  to  atoms.  Even  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  agriculture,  one  of  the  safest  of  occupations,  sends  each 
year  not  a  few  of  its  sturdy  toilers  to  join  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  thoee  whose  lives  are  sacrifioed  in  carrying  on  the  industrial 
systems  of  the  world. 

While  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  caanaltiee  which  befall 
thoee  engaged  in  industrial  operations  seem  to  be  the  neces^y 
result  of  causes  and  dangers  inseparable  from,  and  inherent  in, 
such  industries,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  industrial 
toilers  are  brought  to  untimely  graves,  or  prematurely  broken  in 
health,  as  a  result  of  reckless  carelessness,  selfish  greed,  or  out* 
right  inhumanity  on  the  x»art  of  their  employers.  Xot  infre- 
quently accounts  appear  in  the  daily  press  of  manufactories 
being  burned,  many  of  whose  operatives  perished  in  the  flames 
because  the  buildings  were  not  provided  with  proper  facilities  of 
egress  by  means  of  fire  escapes,  the  negligence  or  criminal  care- 
lessness of  the  employer  in  this  respect  resulting  in  making  a 
holocaust  of  his  employees.  Investigations  made  daring  the 
past  few  years  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  workers  in  whafc 
are  called  the  ''sweat  Bhopa''  in  our  great  cities  show,  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  these  industrial  dens,  the  most  inhaoian 
disregard  of  the  health,  comfort,  and  even  life  of  their  employees. 
In  one  of  these  dens  where  the  roof  was  like  a  sieve,  exposing 
the  workmen  to  rain  and  storm,  the  employer,  on  being  a^ked 
why  he  did  not  repair  the  roof,  churlishly  replied,  ''Because 
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men  are  cheaper  than  Bhingles."  In  another^  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  and  girls  were  engaged  in  sewing  on  machines, 
the  employer,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  why  be  did  not  have 
the  machines  ran  by  steam  power  brntally  replied,  ''Legs  are 
cheaper  than  steam." 

Sacb  iahaman  disregard  of  the  well-being  of  employees  on  the 
part  of  employers  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  The  lot 
of  the  average  workiugman  under  the  present  industrial  rigivie 
is  hard  enough  at  the  best  and  all  too  dangerous,  as  the  great 
annual  sacrifice  of  life  entailed  iu  carrying  on  oar  industrial 
operations,  as  set  forth  in  this  article,  fully  shows.  Human  life 
is  too  precious  and  valuable  a  thing  to  be  carelessly  or  recklessly 
exposed  to  unnecessary  danger  either  in  the  industrial  proceases 
in  which  the  worker  is  engaged  or  in  the  environments  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done.  In  all  departments  of  industry  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  livee,  con- 
serve the  strength,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  great  army  of 
toilers — the  invaluable  servants  of  our  civilization — who  are 
busy  day  and  night  in  performing  humble  or  heroic  deeds  of 
service  in  the  interests  of  a  too  often  forgetful  and  thankless 
public,  and  of  greedy  and  selfish  masters.  If  the  interest  and 
humanity  of  their  employers  do  not  secure  for  them  the  necessary 
protection,  then  it  should  be  obtained  by  legislative  enactment 
and  governmental  inspection.  While  the  utmost  care  that  can 
be  exercised  will  not  wholly  eliminate  the  danger  of  aocident  and 
death  from  many  of  these  occupations,  still  by  the  exercise  of 
greater  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, such  dangers  might  l)e  greatly  lessened,  and  thus  with 
decreasing  danger  there  would  doubtless  come  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  *' martyrs  of  ludoatry'' — a  ecu- 
summation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

£    D.  McCreary. 
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BY   HIB   EUINENOE  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


THERE  is  a  saying  long  familiar^  '^Everything  in  its  place." 
And  great  Solomon  records  that  ''all  things  have  their 
seasons  and  in  their  times  all  things  pass  under  heaven."  No 
fault  can  be  found  with  such  a  general  statement,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  order,  tranquillity,  peace,  and  prosperity 
depend  on  the  faithful  observance  of  the  rule.  Let  qaeationa  be 
diecuBBed  on  their  relative  merits  without  the  introduction  of 
irrelevant  matter.  Mach  miBunderstanding  and  evil  result  from 
disregard  or  infringement  of  the  wise  enactment. 

Bat  there  is  one  question  that  must  exert  nniyersal  sway— one 
branch  of  human  effort  that  necessarily  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration of  every  question  and  la  connected  with  every  avenue 
of  human  endeavor ;  and  that  is  morality.  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson  declares  that  ''The  moral  sentiment  alone  is  omnipo- 
tent." The  ethical  code  must  prevail  everywhere.  The  sense 
of  morality  must  permeate  all  strata  of  society  and  be  wedded 
to  all  phases  of  its  activities.  There  can  be  no  aspect  of  man's 
life  that  should  be  viewed  independently  of  that  staudpoint. 
Whatever  question  man  considers^  whatever  act  he  contemplates 
performing,  in  whatever  direction  he  bends  his  energies,  moral 
ideas  find  both  place  and  occasion  for  the  application  of  ibs 
essential  principles.  For,  in  the  words  of  John  Locke,  "Morality 
influences  men's  lives  and  gives  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.^' 

THE    8CIKNCE  OF   HUMAN   DUTY. 

Morality  or  morals  is  the  science  of  human  diUy^  and  em* 
braces  the  entire  series  of  human  acts,  public  as  well  as  private. 
Man  has  not  been  made  the  creature  of  his  own  caprices — not 
the  machine  of  mere  sentiment — nor  the  animal  of  pleasure  and 
instinct.  He  has  come  into  the  world  that  he  might  secure  the 
Creator's  purpose  and  obey  the  laws  of  his  existence.     He  does 

•  "  Irrlng  I'rew  "  I>apor. 
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not  come  from  himself;  he  haa  not  made  himself.  He  depends 
for  what  he  is  on  the  Will  and  Power  which  made  him.  Ko 
abstraction  is  possible  of  man  as  man  from  man  as  a  moral 
being.  He  is  endowed  with  free-will  and  intelligence  and 
rational  nature  and  he  is  nnder  the  permanent  obligation  of 
rendering  bis  life  conformable  to  the  God*inipoeed  laws  of  his 
being.  Within  his  breast  he  bears  implanted  the  instinct  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  law  haa 
been  stamped  npon  him  in  indelible  characters.  The  internal 
oonscieoce  is  his  approved  guide  and  his  thoughts  within  him 
"  either  acoose  him  or  else  defend  him."  From  all  this  arises 
his  fundamental  motive  of  action — which  is,  not  what  be  mayf 
nor  what  he  can^  bat  what  be  <mghi.  He  is  always  nnder  the 
rule  of  this  law,  this  Will  of  the  Most  High.  He  cannot 
escape.  As  long  as  he  acts  with  intelligence  and  free-will,  as 
long  as  his  faculties  are  in  normal  condition,  he  is  bonnd  to  see 
that  he  violates  not  the  eternal  decrees,  that  his  conduct  is  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  trnth  and  jostice.  Gk>d.  himself, 
his  fellowmen  form  three  heads  of  daties,  and  the  perfection  of 
hnman  life  consists  in  the  exact  performance  of  what  they  imply 
and  command.  Ko  man  is  completely  ignorant  of  these  things, 
and  even  the  nntntored  savage,  though  not  so  distinctly  and 
clearly  as  the  civilized  and  enlightened,  yet  trnly  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  snbjectioa  and  due  submission  to  the  Higher 
Power  whose  will  and  designs  he  feels  bound  to  fulfil  as  best  he 
knows  and  can.  AU  our  de]il)erate  acts,  then,  must  reet  upon  the 
basis  of  morality,  which  teaches  that  those  in  opposition  to  onr 
rational  nature  must  be  avoided  because  they  are  evil,  and  those 
in  agreement  with  our  rational  nature  must  be  accomplished 
because  they  are  good. 

POLITICS  AND  SOCIAL    LIFE. 

But  what,  if  any,  connection  have  these  truths  with  politics f 
Do  not  politics  form  a  domain  entirely  independent  1  Is  not  the 
field  wherein  they  play  one  from  which  morals  had  best  be 
absentt  It  is  precisely  the  absence  or  disregard  of  them  that 
accounts  for  the  corruption  and  evils  of  which  honest  minds  and 
true  statesmen  and  sincere  politioians  so  loadly  oomplain  as 
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existing  in  the  workings  of  practical  politics.  Politics  shoald 
olaim  DO  exemption  from  morality's  searching  gaze  and  in- 
exorable dictates.  Politics  or  the  science  of  civil  government 
has  relation  to  the  social  life  of  men,  and  its  object  is  to  secure 
for  the  aggregate  of  individuals  and  families  baaded  together  for 
mutual  happinesSf  benefit,  and  protection  their  inalienable  rights 
and  privileges.  The  hands  in  which  the  power  of  governing  is 
placed  are  to  be  raised  in  benediction  and  love,  and  the  exercise 
of  this  power  most  tend  directly  and  immediately  to  the  welfare 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  union  of  human  beings  in  munic- 
ipalities and  states  and  countries  arises  from  a  divine  ordinance 
and  from  the  needs  and  requirements  of  onr  nature,  which  is 
Bodal.  The  individual,  however,  does  not  lose  his  autonomy 
when  he  becomes  a  factor  in  the  social  fabric,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Boman  Empire^  and  the  pursuit  of  life,  lil>erty,  and  happi- 
ness is  none  the  less  his,  though  he  be  dispoeed  to  relinquish 
something  that  the  whole  of  which  he  is  an  integral  part  might 
gain.  Tet  we  cannot  but  regard  the  state  as  a  unit,  or  every 
community  as  an  individual,  in  which  are  inherent  the  ineradi- 
cable instincts  of  self-preservation  and  rights  similar  to  or 
identical  with  those  possessed  by  each  and  every  man.  Our 
conduct  toward  states  and  communities  therefore  must  be 
characterized  by  all  the  elements,  features,  and  qualities 
demanded  when  we  treat  with  one  another.  As  we  are  obliged 
to  rememl)er  that  our  neighbor  is  a  child  of  the  Begetting  Spirit 
with  the  same  endowments  as  ourselves,  as  we  most  do  to  him  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  so  politicians  must  rememt)er  the  personi- 
fied character  of  the  state  or  community,  and  be  careful  to  be 
guided  toward  it  by  strict  principles  of  morality.  We  mast 
apply  the  teachings  of  ethics  to  practical  life,  and  politics  form  a 
branch  of  practical  life. 

THE  POLITICIAN   AND    THE   PEOPLE. 

I  Speak  of  all  politicians — whether  they  be  so  in  the  rigorous 
and  noble  acceptation  of  the  term  which  implies  statesmen  of 
the  Qladstonian  type,  or  actual  rulers  of  the  people  in  official 
position,  or  in  the  less  favorable  sense  of  those  who  run  nhat 
are  called  the  political  machines.     They  all  more  or  le^  in  fin- 
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ence  or  take  part  ia  the  management  of  pnblio  affairs  of 
government.  Their  interference  gives  direction  to  oar  civil 
destinies.  Their  power  works  weal  or  woe  to  oar  social  exist • 
ence.  And  both  because  they  are  private  individaals  and 
public  fanctionaries,  and  becanae  we  are  their  fellowmen  and 
component  parts  of  the  body  politic,  they  have  strict  and 
imperative  moral  dnties  toward  us,  which  they  cannot  well 
afford  to  pass  over  or  neglect.  Jast  here  I  woald  qaote  as 
briefly  sammarizing  and  beautifully  appropriate  the  wise  words 
of  the  pagan  EpictetuB  (Book  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  **Oa8tatecrBa"): 
'*If  thou  wouldst  have  a  household  well  established,  then 
follow  the  example  of  the  Spartan  Lycurgus.  For  even  as  he 
did  not  fence  the  city  with  walls,  but  fortified  the  inhabitants 
with  virtue,  and  so  preserved  the  city  free  forever,  thus  do  thou 
notsnrroundthyeelf  with  a  great  court  and  set  ap  lofty  towers,  bat 
confirm  the  dwellers  iu  the  house  with  good-will,  and  faith  and 
friendliness,  and  no  harmful  thing  shall  enter ;  no  not  If  the 
whole  army  of  evil  were  arrayed  against  it."  And  it  was 
Montesquieu,  I  believe,  who  still  more  succinctly  expressed  the 
same  ideas  when  he  wrote  that  republics  are  preserved  by 
virtue  and  monarchies  by  honor.  Politics  and  politicians  should 
be  governed  by  a  public  conscience  rich  in  maxims  of  morality, 
in  rules  of  justice  and  equity,  in  sentiments  of  honor  and 
dignity.  Honesty,  veracity,  Justice — behold  the  triple  alliance, 
the  primary  dictates  of  morality,  to  which  they  must  swear 
eternal  loyalty.  Let  politicians  then  be  honorable  men^  trath- 
fal  men,  just  men. 

HOSESTV   THE   BE8T   POLITICS. 

Honesty  is  the  beet  policy  and  the  best  politics.  It  is  identi- 
cal with  honor  and  means  uprightness  of  conduct  It  is  a  quality 
that  is  indispensable  in  every  sort  of  transaction.  No  man  who 
would  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others,  and  who  would 
wish  to  attain  permanent  and  solid  success  in  his  undertaking^ 
can  neglect  or  despise  it.  It  is  the  foundation  of  true  bosioeB 
as  well  as  of  noble  character.  Let  it  become  known  (and  it  will 
sooner  or  later  if  dishonorable  and  dishonest  means  are  resorted 
to)  that  certain  firms,  certain  men,  are  tricky,  mean,  anprin* 
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cipled ;  that  they  are  disposed  to  take  undae  advantage  of 
clients  and  customers,  thatconvictioa  soands  the  first  note  in  the 
downfall.  Some  temporary  saocees  may  foUov  underhand 
methods.  But  such  only  makes  the  final,  inevitable  crash  the 
more  fearful.  The  best  interests  of  trade,  the  solidity  of  mutual 
ioteroonrsef  demand  that  everything  be  done  over  and  above 
board. 

Political  tricksters  are  an  abomination.  And  it  is  because  of 
political  meanness,  political  dishonesty,  that  good  and  loyal, 
true  and  honorable  men  complain  so  loudly  of  political  corrup- 
tion. To  the  politician  are  intrusted  sacred  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  follow,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow,  the  lead  of 
our  public  men.  They  are  commissioned  to  direct  public  affairs 
of  government  for  our  good.  We  give  them  confidence  ;  we  rely 
on  their  judgment  and  superior  experience.  We  contribute 
funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  those  projects  that  are  to  result,  as 
we  trust,  in  conditions  favorable  to  our  peace  and  tranquillity, 
ibappiness  and  prosperity  as  a  people.  Have  we  not  a  right 
then  to  expect  our  leaders  to  be  men  of  probity  and  to  be  honest 
in  their  dealings  with  usf  Deception,  fraud,  subterfuges,  are  a 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust  Cheating,  chicanery,  defeat  the 
popular  will.  Baseness  and  all  questionable  measures  or  un- 
seemly devices  are  subversive  of  public  order.  Esrery  action 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  principle  of  honor  tends  to  make 
politics  a  mere  machine  which  has  come  to  work  untold  evil  in 
our  political  institutions  and  to  give  to  our  public  affairs  a 
direction  by  no  means  apt  to  secure  for  as  the  bleBsinga  of  life, 
]it)erty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

POLITICAL   ORGANIZATION    A    NEOESSITY. 

Political  organization  is  a  necessity.  Every  man  recognizes 
that  banding  together  is  a  legitimate  factor  in  the  prosecution  of 
aims  and  purposes.  *'In  union  there  is  strength.''  Bub  then 
the  operations  of  that  organization  are  not  exempt  from  the 
spirit  and  qualities  which  which  must  govern  men  individually — 
the  spirit  of  honor,  honesty,  fair  play.  How  worthy  of  com- 
mendation and  universal  practice,  '*  I  had  rather  be  right  than 
be  president " 
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Honorable  men  are  also  tnithfal  men.  They  will  not  adopt 
what  Talleyrand  has  been  credited  with  saying,  *' Speech  was  in- 
vented to  oonoeal  thought''  Words  Bhoald  be  expressive  of  in- 
ward idea&  Intercourse  with  one  another  is  founded  on  the 
assorance  that  a  man's  word  says  what  he  means.  A  man's 
word  Bhonld  be  as  good  as  his  bond.  If  the  bond  is  known  ta 
be  worthless,  financial  transactions  lose  a  support  and  enter- 
prises fail.  If  a  man's  word  cannot  be  relied  apon,  if  a  suspicion 
be  true  of  some  lying  and  deceit  hid  in  that  word,  the  man  of 
whom  such  is  noieed  abroad  loses  caste  and  loses  companions 
and  friends.  How  ehonld  the  politician  whose  word  because  in- 
sincere and  UDtruthfiil  cannot  pass  muster  hope  either  to  be 
successful  in  liis  management  of  affaire  of  state  or  munioipalityy 
or  to  l)e  instrumental  in  bettering  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  1  There  should  be  no  room  to  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy 
or  double-dealing.  Let  him  speak  the  truth.  Let  him  not  give 
groundless  assurances.  Let  him  not  delude  his  constituents  or 
leave  them  under  false  impressions.  When  he  speaks,  let  it  be 
after  mature  deliberation.  When  he  promises,  let  it  be  only 
after  he  has  seen  hopes  of  realization.  Then  some  stability  will 
be  given  to  interconrse  with  our  public  men,  some  reliance  will 
be  placed  on  their  utterances,  to  the  manifest  purification  of  oar 
political  methods,  the  prosperity  of  our  institutions,  and  glory 
of  oar  political  parties.  Otherwise  politics  will  be  worse  than  a 
game  of  chance,  they  will  continue  to  be  a  mere  **  jingoism" — 
productive  of  disastrous  confuti>ion. 

THE   POLITICIAN   MUST   BE   JUST, 

I  have  not  much  to  add  in  reference  to  justice,  which  is  really 
closely  consequent  npon  honor  and  truth.  Justice  renders  to 
every  man ,his  due.  Now  the  man  who  is  honorable  and  true 
will  do  that^  The  politician  must  be  just  to  all  classes.  He  is 
among  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  must  look  to  the  interests  of 
all  the  people — neglecting  none,  favoring  none  at>ove  others.  His 
standard  should  be  not  what  might  bring  in  more  votes,  or  a 
larger  popularity,  not  particularly  what  will  benefit  his  own 
party,  but  what  the  rights  of  every  section  and  of  every  class  de- 
mand.    He  must  be  just  to  the  state.     la  his  distribution  of 
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patronage  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  must  be  his  guiding 
star.  Pablio  office  la  a  pablio  trost,  finds  here  very  pertinent 
application.  BoBinees  principles — should  they  not  be  followed  in 
afifiiirs  of  state  t — require  that  the  most  competent  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  offices  and  duties  given  to  those  who  will  fuIAl 
them  to  the  gain  of  the  employed.  The  state  or  city  is  the  em- 
ployer. 

He  most  be  Just  and  exact  in  the  use  of  public  moneys — the 
people's  money,  which  is  given  from  patriotic  motives,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  Taxes  should  not  be  levied  over 
and  above  what  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for  public  purposes, 
for  the  just  debts  of  the  community,  and  for  providing  for  the 
adornment  and  cleanliness,  improvements  and  repairs  of  public 
works — all  of  which  have  for  object  that  men  may  live  and 
decently  live  together. 

When  collected  the  funds  should  be  jealously  guarded  and 
economically  expended.  Extravagance  should  be  avoided  and 
above  all  no  effort  made  to  divert  those  moneys  into  private 
channels.  The  politician  Is  only  the  trustee^  the  money  is  the 
people's.  And  account  shonld  be  rendered  to  them  of  the  sama 
This  is  nothing  more  than  strict  justice  demands  from  individuals 
with  one  another,  and  it  has  not  less  strong  application  in  refer- 
ence to  the  body  politic 

The  eaeential  principles  of  morality  therefore  come  into  play 

in  the  political  arena  and  pure  politics  must  be  informed  and 

permeated  with  them.      The  politician  of  every  stamp  and 

degree,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  capitalist,  the 

laborer,  is  a  moral  being  and  must  abide  by  and  practice  the 

preoeptB  of  the  moral  code.     To  him  as  well  as  to  them   was 

given  the  Decaloj^e. 

J.  Oakdinal  Gibbons. 


THE  PERIODICITY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CRISES  AS  EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY    E     V.    OBABILL. 

CONFIDENCE  has  come  to  be  the  fonndation  of  the  conunerce 
of  the  civilized  world.  As  civilization  has  advanced,  com- 
meroe  has  raised  itself  from  a  state  of  mntnal  distrost  and  barter 
trade  to  one  of  widespread  credit  "In  1893,  aside  from  the 
retail  trade,  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  perhaps  as  high  as 
ninety  eight  per  cent,  of  the  actnal  bosiness  of  the  country  in- 
volving the  transfer  of  products,  was  done  on  credit."*  Notice 
that  this  statement  excludes  the  ''small  ticks"  at  the  comer 
grocery — in  fact,  all  retail  trade ;  and  that  it  would  also  shut 
out  the  wind  sales  of  the  stock  and  grain  markets,  for  it  in- 
cludes only  such  trade  as  involves  the  transfer  of  oommoditiee. 
80  highly  systematized  have  become  the  obtaining  and  register- 
ing of  mercantile  credits  in  the  United  States,  where  the  plan 
has  attained  its  fullest  development,  that  only  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  credits  were  extended  on  a  most  primitive  basis. 

One  might  indulge  in  much  argument  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  such  a  system  of  credit,  but  only  a  glance 
at  the  commerce  of  fifty  years  ago  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
merce of  to-day  is  needed  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  system. 

And  yet  snch  a  system  has  its  decided  faults.  The  advanced 
stage  it  has  reached  has  been  attained  by  a  road  marked  with 
the  evidences  of  numerous  disasters.  For  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system,  upon  which  it  rests  with  no  further  support,  is  confi- 
dence. Take  away  confidence  and  it  is  an  historical  fact  that 
the  whole  superstrnctore  of  our  oommeroial  and  industrial  pros- 
perity falls  in  ruins.  It  needs  uo  demonstration  to  prove  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  assailing  confidence.  That  statement  is 
grounded  upon  psychological  axioms.     However,  the  ideal  state 
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to  be  reached  in  sach  a  system  of  credit  will  be  that  state  when 
all  possible  methods  of  destroying  confidence  shall  have  been 
made  impossible.  Then  the  saperstractnre  will  be  absolately 
safe. 

Bat  sach  a  state  cannot  be  reached  as  long  as  the  mass  of 
people  are  nnedncated  and  politics  are  in  their  hands.  It  will 
be  reached  when  men  attain  to  that  degree  of  intelligence  where 
they  understand  exactly  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  an  approach- 
ing storm — nay,  more :  when  they  thoronghty  andeistand  what 
to  do  in  their  every -day  basiness,  and  learn  not  to  he  deceived 
Into  thinking  a  particle  of  gold  dost  a  whole  mine,  or  an  inch 
worm  an  anaconda.  For  oar  commercial  crises  can  all  be  traced, 
first  to  the  gallibility  of  anintelligent  specalators,  and,  second, 
to  the  insane  panic  spirit  that  takes  alarm  at  a  shadow.  Bat  we 
can  be  hopefol.  We  may  not,  for  years  to  come,  be  able  to  ren- 
der onrselves  free  from  the  possibility  of  a  panic,  bnt  we  may 
keep  approaching  that  condition  by  noting  and  ridding  onr- 
selves of  the  causes  that  shatter  confidence. 

There  has  been  advanced  by  some  noted  economic  writers  of 
the  present  century  a  theory  of  an  inevitable  circle  through 
which  commerce  must  pass  once  in  abont  twenty  yeare — a  circle, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Overstone,  of  ''quiescence,  improvement., 
growing  confidence,  prosperity,  excitement,  overtrading,  con- 
vulsion, pressure,  stagnation,  distress — and  then  again  quies- 
cence." This  sounds  mathematical  and  unalterable  enough,  and 
appeals  immediately  to  our  love  of  system  as  true.  It  is  based, 
evidently,  upon  an  apparently  invariable  tendency  of  men  to 
lose  their  heads  in  the  event  of  prosperity.  Lord  Overstone 
wrote  about  1850.  Must  we,  in  America,  still  look  forward  to 
this  regular  recurrence  of  commercial  panics  and  industrial  dis- 
tress, or  will  a  study  of  our  former  panics  show  that  the  Yankee 
has  learned  from  the  past,  and  that  Lord  Overstone's  theory 
must  find  an  exception  in  his  caseT 

The  United  States  is  in  such  close  commercial  connection  with 
other  countries,  particolarly  those  of  Europe,  that  commercial 
distress  in  them  invariably  afifects  as  here.  But  her  relations 
have  greatly  changed  daring  the  last  fifty  years.     Formerly  we 
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had  to  rely  on  foreign  capital  to  develop  onr  resouroes.  We 
fitill  do  BO,  bnt  in  a  maob  smaller  degree.  Heooe  a  crash,  say, 
in  Eagland,  conid  not  now  affect  this  oonatry  as  formerly.  And 
cue  other  thing :  there  are  very  few  American  investors  who 
have  money  invested  abroad,  as  English  investors  have.  For 
this  reason,  too,  a  crash  in  foreign  secnrities  affects  ns  bnt  little. 
Onr  dependence  npon  the  foreign  commercial  statas  arises  from 
onr  foreign  commercial  exchanges.  Those  relations  from  which 
we  woald  realize  extended  trouble  In  case  of  a  panic  abroad,  are 
the  relations  of  onr  currency  to  foreign  currency. 

But,  all  foreign  relations  aside,  Overstone*8  theory  fihonld  be 
applicable  in  a  oountry  which  has  no  connection  with  other  na- 
tions, bat  has  merely  independent  industries.  Are  we,  in 
America,  then,  liable  to  be  victims  of  a  panic  all  our  own  onoe 
in  a  period  of  years  1 

There  have  been  nine  panic  periods  in  the  United  States 
within  the  present  century  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  about 
nine  or  ten  years  apart  These  periods  have  consisted  of  from 
three  to  five  years  of  commercial  activity,  succeeded  by  several 
years  of  depression.  Those  classed  as  panics  proper  are  assigned 
to  the  years  '18,  '37,  '67,  '64,  '73,  '84.  and  '93.  I  quote  from  an 
article  by  Albert  C.  Stevens,  of  Bradstreet's,  a  statement  of  the 
causes  of  the  panics  of  these  periods  : 


ii 
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.FIni  I*eriod: 

1818 — A  reeult  of  the  war ;  closing  of  the  porta ;  apeoul*- 

tlon. 
1818— Unsound  banking;  heavy  failures;  factor1«a  Idle; 
heavy  immigration  to  the  Weat. 
Second  Period  : 

1826  and  ]82&--UnBound  money  ;  wild  banking;  expan- 
aion  of  credit. 
Third  Period: 

18S7 — Unwise  banking  methods,  exoeealve  epeoulatlon. 
Fourth  Period  : 

18iS— Inflated  values;  overtrading  at  home  and  abroad. 
F^th  Period: 

1857— UuBound  Ananclal  metboda  ;  wUd-oat  boalneM  en- 
terprUcfl. 
Sixth  Period: 

1864— An  out4X)me  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Seventh  Period  : 

1873 — Exoeasive  railroad  building  and  overtrading  follow- 
ing the  war  period. 
Eighth  Period.' 

1BS4 — Inflated  credits  ;  vicious  banking* 
mmh  Period  • 

I  1890— Mild  disturbance,  au  echo  of  tlie  Baring  crisis  iu 

^^^^^_  England. 

^^^^^H  1803 — Restriction  of  credits,  liquidation  iu  the  stock  mar- 

^^^^^H  ket,  bank  failure)*,  aud  the  closing  of  industrial  estab- 

^^^^^H  lishmenta,   following  heavy  gold  exports  and  loss  of 

^^^^^^  coutidencein  ability  to  maintain  a  standard  of  value, 

^^P  together  with  un  outlook  for  another  change  of  tariff. 

I  Glancing  over  this  list,  we  note  three  cansea  to  which  all  these 
panics  except  the  last  can  be  wholly  attributed — war,  nnsoand 
finanoeB,  excessive  ape<!ulation.  The  first  of  these  we  can  safely 
leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present.  The  second  and 
third  demand  oar  attention.  Jast  how  far  have  the  American 
people  overcome  their  tendencies  to  nnsoand  financial  methods 
and  specnlation  t  Has  their  stady  of  the  past  been  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  tfaemi  Let  us,  in  a  brief  review  of  the  first  three  of 
the  great  crises,  those  of  1837,  1857,  and  1873,  seek  what  ma- 
terial experience  had  given  the  people  by  1893,  and  what  ose 
they  made  of  it. 

The  canses  of  the  crises  of  1837  were  two :  thoaghtless,  on- 
scrapoloofl  banking  and  specnlation,  and  the  action  of  President 
Jackson  in  regard  to  the  United  States  bank  at  Philadelphia.  It 
was  the  latter  caose  that  made  the  former  possible;  and  yet, 
President  Jackson  might  have  persecnted  the  bank  of  Philadel- 
phia at  will,  and  rnin  would  not  have  confronted  the  nation, 
had  not  the  money-getting  passion  of  man^s  nature  led  specula- 
tors into  the  wildest  of  all  wild,  the  most  dishonest  of  all  dis- 

I       honest  schemes. 

The  action  of  President  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  bank  may  be 
briefly  stated  :  The  president  accused  the  United  States  bank 
at  Philadelphia  of  flagrant  mismanagement  and  corrapt  practices 
in  politics.  After  a  long  and  very  hotly  waged  political  war, 
the  president  was  victorious,  refused  a  recbarter  to  the  bank, 
and  removed  the  government  deposit  to  several  state  banks. 
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This  action  immediately  flooded  the  country  with  paper  currenoyy 
much  of  which  was  absolutely  worthless,  and  much  of  worthless 
security  or  doubtful  origiu.  Banks  became  as  nnmeroufi  as  crofls- 
roads  stores,  credit  was  easily  obtained,  loans  enormous. 

Those  were  the  times  when  the  West  was  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  excess  of  credit  hurried  the  improvements  along 
at  a  breakneck  speed  ;  the  government  received  the  paper  money 
of  the  wildcat  banks  in  exchange  for  government  lands. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Illinois  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  the 
senseless  frenzy  which  controlled  even  those  who  purported  to 
be  the  counsellors  of  the  people  :  The  legislature  passed  meas- 
nres  for  the  construction}  on  foreign  loans,  of  a  system  of  rail- 
roads and  canals  which  would  cover  the  state  like  a  spider- web— 
and  the  population  of  the  entire  state  at  that  time  was  only 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  today.  Nor  did 
they  only  pass  the  bold  measures,  but  the  constraction  of  the 
roadbeds  actually  commenced,  and  shovels  were  actually  plied 
in  the  prospective  canals.  ''People  and  enterprise  are  all  we 
need  to  develop  our  state,'*  they  said,  ''and  enterprise  wilt 
bring  the  people."  And  they  called  that  stupendous  folly 
which  constructed  railroads  that  there  was  no  one  to  use,  enter- 
prise. 

The  passage  of  these  measures — for  which  even  Abraham  Lin- 
coln voted— caused  a  marvelous  speculation  in  real  estate.  The 
whole  state  of  Ulinois  was,  by  different  sellers,  staked  off  into 
city  lots.  The  land-looker  was  as  numerous  as  the  gravel- 
digger.  So  intoxicated  was  the  public  mind  with  confidence,  so 
feverish  with  speculation,  that  phantom  lots,  that  looked  as  well 
aa  any  on  the  map,  but  were  in  reality  staked  out  in  water  or  on 
some  other  impossible  location,  were  actually  purchased — but 
for  paper.  It  was  a  standing  joke  that  there  was  no  land  left  in 
Illinois  for  farming. 

The  national  commerce  and  the  national  industries  coald  doI 
long  be  maintained  on  such  a  basis.  A  large  business  firm  in 
Kew  Orleans  failed.  Suddenly,  as  by  a  dash  of  cold  water^  peo- 
ple were  sobered.  Banks  attempted  to  call  in  their  loans ;  hot 
they  had  perceived  their   folly  too  late.     Confidenoe  became 
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deep  distrust.  Crash  followed  crash,  cue  failure  briDging  on  an- 
other. 

The  financial  failures  were  communicated  to  the  industrial 
world  :  grass  grew  in  the  streets  of  many  western  towns,  thorn 
boshes  hid  the  monument  mounds  of  western  railroad  folly^  and 
Ihistles  clambered  over  the  *'Oity  Lots''  signs.  Idleness  was 
the  rule,  work  the  exception.  National  commerce  was,  for  over 
ft  year,  stagnant. 

The  crisis  of  1857  was  similar  to  that  of  1837,  but  more  seri- 
ous in  its  effects,  for  the  nation  was  then  more  developed.  The 
immediate  cause*  that  which  led  to  wild  speculation,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California.  Again  was  credit  overabundant 
and  loans  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  senseless  dealing  in 
phantom  real  estate  was  repeated  and  stocks  in  unsurvcyed  and 
absolutely  unnecessary  railroads  sold  above  par.  The  increased 
wealth  had  stimulated  men  to  overdo  all  kinds  of  business.  The 
panic  was  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  ''tried-and-trne" 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Cincinnati.  Failure  followed 
failure.  Soon  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  coantry  failed.  'Tt 
seemed,''  says  a  contemporary  writer,  ''as  though  the  rich  had 
all  become  poor,  and  the  poor  beggars." 

The  ring  of  the  hammer  which  drove  the  golden  spike  mark- 
ing the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  line  of  railroad 
in  1869,  seemed  to  commnnicate  an  eagerness  to  spend  and  in- 
Test  to  all  Americans.  Capital  stumbled  into  all  sorts  of  western 
awampB  which  were,  however,  staked  off  and  called  cities  and 
flold  at  fabulous  prices.  Bnt  the  railroad  corner  of  the  stock 
market  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  folly.  Koads  were  con- 
structed in  enormous  excess  of  any  possible  use  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  West,  though  growing  rapidly,  conld  make  of  them 
for  years  to  coma  In  the  two  and  a  half  years  following  1871, 
over  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  the  United 
Btatee  at  a  cost  of  over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  1 

Blind  speculation  again  groped  into  pitfalls  ;  prices  were  once 
more  fabulous,  and  again  the  crash  came.  This  time  a  Phila- 
delphia banking  house  was  the  domino  to  start  the  line.  The 
panic  was  alarmingly  sudden  and  appalling  in  its  effects.     Boon 
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again  idleneBS  popalated  the  manaraGt4)ries,  and  hunger  the- 
market  places.  StAgnatioD  and  rain  were  everywhere.  Fally 
six  years  were  required  for  the  nation's  recovery  of  eqailibriuDL 

These  were  severe  lessons  of  experience.  And  how  much  use 
did  Americans  make  of  their  knowledge  so  gained,  when  the 
ten  years'  period  again  approached  T  Were  the  causes  of  the 
panic  of  1893  but  repetitions  of  thoee  of  former  crises  t  Let  ns 
examine. 

The  year  1890  was  the  most  prosperous  the  United  States  has 
ever  experienced,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  industries.  Xor 
was  there  anything  of  the  character  of  the  soap-bubble  about  the 
prosperity.  It  was  solid  and  stable,  and  would  have  continiied 
but  for  a  combination  of  circnmBtances. 

Our  great  West  had  now  become  developed  to  a  large  extent^ 
and  English  investments  were  seeking  new  fields.  Many  were 
withdrawn,  and  some  placed  in  Argentine  securities,  and  some 
into  Australian,  and  elsewhere.  Then,  in  1890  the  great  bouse 
of  Baring  fell,  owing  to  losses  in  Argentine  securities,  and  a 
panic  was  precipitated  in  England.  We  felt  the  shock  here. 
Our  gold  l>egan  to  go  abroad  l}ecan8e  foreign  investors,  alarmed 
in  Argentine,  commenced  to  sell  out.  Then  came  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  year  of  1892.  I  quote  from  one  writing  at  the 
time.* 

Within  twelve  months  Wall  Street  and  Its  inner  core,  the  stock 
msfket,  have  been  agitated  by  a  series  of  events.  First,  lu  the  epriog 
of  1802,  came  excessive  Hoods  and  crop  dainuge  to  wheat  and  cotton, 
greatly  reducing  their  area  and  condition  ;  Uieii  in  July  and  August 
the  Homestead  and  Buffalo  strikes  and  riots ;  then  the  sp>ecter  of 
cholera  stalked  across  the  scene ;  next  came  the  campaign,  which 
usually  checks  business  ;  then  the  result  or  the  election,  which  meant  a 
reversal  of  the  tadfT  policy  of  the  government.  Then  came  the  flgures 
of  au  adverse  balance  of  trade,  due  chiefly  to  Kuropt;*a  poverty  and  our 
own  prosperity;  llien  the  scandalous  collapse  of  the  Whisky  Trust; 
the  conftitislon  of  insolvency,  through  reckless  management,  of  the 
Reading  Ilailway,  within  two  months  after  the  Issuance  of  a  favorable 
balance  sheet,  and  the  almost  criminal  declaration  of  dividends  on 
three  classes  of  income  bonds,  payable  only  if  earned  ;  then  the  exhibi- 
tion of  irresolution  in  the  treasury  department,  corrected  a  few  days 
after  only  by  the  president  himself;  and  Hnally  the  bursting  of  the 
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dlsgrfloeful  npeouliitive  Cordage  Cnnipany  bubble,  and  »everal  failures, 
but  only  HtuoDg  brokers  ideiUiflt^d  ysWh  audacious  speculaliun. 

Sach  were  the  preliminaries  :  the  gold  ezportations,  owing  to 
the  fright  of  EngllBh  investors,  kept  increasing.  And  the 
people  saw  a  panic  coming,  and,  profiting,  as  they  thongbt,  by 
former  experiences,  they  hoarded  their  money.  The  banks 
Boon  had  nothing  to  pay  depositors,  for  most  of  their  money  waa 
invested.  So  they  began  to  call  in  their  loans.  Then  the 
failures  began.  In  the  snmmer  of  1893,  5S5  banks  and  banking 
iosHtntions  closed  their  doors ;  abont  one  fourth  of  these  were 
perfectly  solvent,  and  resnmed  when  public  confidence  was 
restored. 

Evidently  the  panic  of  1893  is  an  exception  to  the  theory  of 
periodicity  ;  it  was  not  brought  on  by  overtrading  and  too  much 
credit,  bat  the  people's  lack  of  confidence.  There  was  specula- 
tion, bnt  it  was  of  a  very  different  sort  from  that  we  met  in 
1837,  1857,  1873.  It  has  not  that  character  of  wholesale  foolish- 
Dees.  Where  is  this  speculation  we  here  meetT  It  is  confined 
to  a  comparatively  few — to  a  gronp  of  stock -brokers  on  'Change. 
For  the  reckless  and  daring  conspiracy  of  a  group  of  specula- 
tors, who  combined  to  work  up  to  fictitious  heights  the  shares  in 
certain  industrial  corporations  of  whose  real  valne  the  public 
knew  nothing  except  from  hearsay,  by  the  aid  of  excessive 
dividends,  declared  either  from  mild  imprudence  or  gross  dis- 
honesty, and  by  acts  of  '^ cross-orders"  and  manipulations  in  all 
its  most  glaring  and  obnoxious  forms — for  this  the  national  con- 
fidence had  to  suffer.     Such  was  the  speculation. 

And  what  of  the  other  causes  that  we  found  elsewhere  I  How 
liar  is  our  financial  status  to  blame  for  the  crisis f  It  is  difficult 
to  state,  in  the  face  of  radically  conflicting  anthorities^  just  how 
far  the  silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  to  blame 
for  the  loss  of  confidence  in  1893.  It  was  somewhat,  at  least, 
and  in  this  way  :  Foretga  investors  saw  the  instability  of  our 
gold  reserve  and  the  growing  power  of  silver.  Owing  to  this, 
and  to  the  other  causes^  they  feared  for  their  securities,  and 
''dumped  "  their  stock,  as  the  phrase  is.  This  caused  a  heavy 
gold  exportation  which  brought  on  the  final  scare. 
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To  what  oonclnsioDB,  then,  are  we  drawn!  Is  there  any  l(«8 
likelihood  of  periodical  paaicB  ia  the  fature  than  in  the  paatf  Is 
America  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law  while  such  an  old  conntry, 
with  each  stable  finances,  aa  England,  still  seems  to  be  aubject  to 
itt  It  is  far  from  the  province  of  the  writer  to  answer  abeo- 
iDtely,  yes  or  no.  He  can  bat  present  these  facts  for  yoor  coo- 
si  deration. 

Unless  there  be  an  unprecedented  combination  of  natural 
causes,  those  which  will  be  causes  in  the  event  of  a  fatare  panic 
will  be  either  war,  some  rampant  speculation,  or  nnsonnd 
finances,  or  all  three,  or  any  two.  The  first  we  could  not  help, 
if  it  came,  as  it  ia  not  likely  to.  The  solution  of  oar  problem, 
then,  depends  upon  the  answer  to  this  qnery  :  Are  there  any 
grounds  for  believing  that,  in  the  future,  there  will  not  be  at 
some  time,  when  business  is  brisk,  and  confidence  plentiful,  aa 
amount  of  foolhardy  speculation  sufficient  to  break  down  confl- 
dence  and  precipitate  a  panic  f  And  Is  there  any  ground  f<^ 
believing  that  there  will  not  the  same  trouble  arise  with  regard 
to  oar  financial  status,  as  has  heretofore  f  If  these  two  causes 
can  be  answered  affirmatively,  then  we  may  look  forward,  with- 
out fearing  another  panic. 

Here  are  some  cousiderations  that  may  determine  the  answeni: 
Oar  domestic  resources  are  fast  being  developed  ;  even  when 
they  are  developed,  American  capital  will  have  all  it  can  do  at 
home.  At  home  there  is  a  constant  decrease  of  possible  foolish 
speculation,  because  there  is  a  constant  decrease  of  opportunity 
for  speculation.  Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  American 
capital  LB  not  invested  abroad,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  on  accouni 
of  the  abundant  use  for  it  at  home,  we  reach  the  conclusion  thai 
the  possibility  of  panics  arising  from  wild  speculation  is  growing 
leas— at  least,  as  far  as  speculation  in  improvement  schemes  is 
concerned. 

And  here  the  question  arises,  Was  not  the  panic  of  1893  a 
couseqnence  of  the  heightened  prosperity  of  1890,  as  per  the 
theory  f  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  not — the  caases  I 
have  given  show  that.  But  an  investigation  might  with  profit 
be  made  to  discover  whether  the  prosperity  of  1890  could  have 
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been  maintained,  had  there  been  none  of  those  other  cansefl  and 
clroumstancee.  Authorities  differ  videly  in  their  answering  of 
this  question,  and  the  principle  involved  is  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  day. 

Turning  to  the  second  question,  we  enter  the  financial  field, 
already  trodden  by  many  antagonists,  between  whom  the  battle 
is  still  raging. 

In  the  opinion  of  President  Cleveland  and  many  prominent 
economists,  the  finances  of  this  conntry  will  not  be  sound  until 
the  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  go  out  of  circulation. 

Bimetallism  can  affect  the  financial  status  of  this  country  In 
only  one  way  :  through  fear  abroad  that  a  double  standard  will 
be  adopted  here.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  conntry  will 
ever  adopt  the  double  standard  until  an  intaraational  agreement 
can  be  reached.  Bat,  with  our  ever-chaaging  political  status,  it 
ia  altogether  possible  that  a  fear  may  arise  abroad,  or  even  at 
home  (as  it  did  in  1893),  that  bimetallism  will  be  adopted,  and  a 
** flurry  in  Americans''  would  result 

The  general  intelligence  of  the  people  in  matters  of  economics 
is  continually  increasing.  This  is  partly  evidenced  by  the  queer 
form  the  panic  of  1893  assumed — people  hoarded  their  money. 
Solvent  banks  failed.  There  was  not  any  general  wild-cat 
speculation,  but  the  other  extreme,  too  great  fear  of  investing, 
lack  of  confidence. 

Nor  will  the  fraudulent  speculators  of  the  stock  market  be 
forever  allowed  to  pursne,  untrammeled,  their  course  of  wreck- 
age. The  people  will  not  always  endure  such  work.  Legisla- 
tion at  present  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  grip  these 
adventurers  have  on  politics,  as,  for  instance,  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  California.  But  the  time  will  come,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  when  such  forcing  of  stock  up  in  price,  by  lying  and 
intrigue,  and  then  selling  out  under  these  false  pretenses,  will 
be  made  a  high  crime.  And  with  such  a  thing  accomplished, 
and  our  currency  on  the  sound  basis  that  we  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  (for  the  nation  has  suffered  long  enough  from 
this  evil,  and  knows  it),  what  can  precipitate  a  panic  T 

E.  V.  Grabill. 
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BY  C.    W.    WILEY,  ESQ. 


THE  qneetioD  of  woman  safTrage  is  one  to  be  approached 
with  circa mspection  and  handled  with  considerable  sa- 
gacity. It  ie  a  trite  subject  for  a  magazine  article,  and  to  write 
upon  it  infers  some  presumption  and  much  reckleeanesB  of  con- 
sequences on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Although  much  diBcasaed 
and  a  subject  that  has  involved  mnch  ink  and  paper,  still  it  is  a 
live  question  that  must  be  disposed  of.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  venture  to  submit,  in  public  print,  my  views  on  this  topic 
I  know  it  involves  hardihood  upon  my  part  and  some  audacity. 
I  have  perused  varioas  articles,  pro  and  cod,  upon  this  problem, 
with  considerable  interest.  I  have  listened  to  many  addresses, 
both  by  advocates  and  denunciators  of  this  saflfrage  qneetion. 
Bat  in  all  that  I  have  heard  and  read  there  has  been  but  little 
said  or  written  that  seems  to  me  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  such  discussion  (if  it  can  be  dig- 
nified by  BDcb  term)  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  intemperate 
and  prejndiced.  From  the  violent  harangue  of  an  exceedingly 
inflammable  young  lady  to  the  sage  ponderosity  of  the  venerable 
bishop,  prejadioe  and  passion  seem  to  have  marred  and  warped 
the  views  of  all.  Why  cannot  a  dispassionate  discassion  of  this 
question  be  bad  on  its  merits,  based  on  calm  reasoning  and 
thoughtfulnesst  Violent  denunciation  is  uncalled  for  on  either 
side.  It  is  a  question  that  merits  a  full,  candid,  and  impartial 
discussion  by  intelligent  men  and  women.  There  should  be  no 
haste,  no  harsh  words,  no  passionate  appeals,  no  attempt  to 
storm  intrenchments  of  prejadioe  and  ill-will.  No  meritorious 
cause  was  ever  lost  by  cool,  dispassionate  argument.  Great  in* 
terests  are  involved  of  momentous  consequences.  There  Is  do 
need  of  hurry  in  the  matter  ;  no  need  of  l)oiling  over  with  indig- 
nation.    The  side  that  is  in  the  right  mast  in  the  end  prevail. 
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There  is  no  suffering  at  present  by  reason  of  existing  eondi- 
tions.  Conditions  are  better  now  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore. There  is  no  orying  injostice  being  perpetrated  that  calls 
for  immediate  alleviation. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  profesBional  agitators  on  the  qnes- 
Hon  that  are  claiming  that  crael  injustice  is  l>eing  endured  by 
non-voting  women.  Nor  with  their  bigoted  adversaries  who  are 
proudly  boasting  that  the  superior  mental  and  physical  qualities 
of  men  do  and  should  domineer  over  the  inferior  qaalities  of 
women  by  the  uncivilized  maxim  of  ''might  makes  right''  I 
have  still  less  use  for  the  arguments  of  those  who  base  the  right 
of  men  to  govern  on  the  crude,  barbaric  customs,  laws,  and 
religion  of  the  ancient  Israelites^  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible  and 
New  Testament.  The  queerest  thing,  to  an  outsider,  about  the 
whole  matter,  is  to  see  the  church,  of  which  woman  is  the  life 
and  chief  support,  arrayed  most  strongly  against  her  enfran- 
chisement The  doctrines  of  St  Paul,  of  course,  are  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  church  in  opposing  woman  suffrage.  To  me, 
they  are  utterly  worthless,  either  as  authority  or  agreement. 
They  but  picture  forth  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  a  half- 
civilized  people,  in  a  barbaric  age ;  and  are  totally  unworthy  of 
notioe  in  determining  the  question  among  us,  in  this  day  and 
generation.  To  me,  they  are  mere  prejudice  and  the  sentiments 
of  that  time — one  man^s  opinion  in  that  day  and  civilization — 
and  as  binding  upon  us  as  any  other  custom,  law,  and  usage  of 
that  day  and  nation,  and  no  more. 

But  to  one  who  believes  that  the  writings  of  8t  Paul  were 
inspired  by  the  Great  Baler  of  the  universe,  such  sentiments  as 
he  has  written  would  seem  to  preclude  all  doubt  on  the  question  f 
and  to  condemn  woman  to  everlasting  subjugation  to  man.  He 
holds  ''that  man  is  the  head  of  woman  as  God  is  of  man  and 
Christ  of  the  church/' 

The  question  is  not  what  those  old  Jews  did  or  believed  nine- 
teen centaries  ago,  but  what  is  best  for  us  to  believe  and  do  this 
A-  D.  1896.  Nor  do  I  think  the  new  woman's  Bible  transIatioQ 
will  improve  matters.  I  believe  the  present  translations  of  the 
Bible  express  exactly  Hebrew  sentiment  as  originally  written  on 
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the  woman  question.  Those  old  Jewish  sages  had  but  little 
respect  for  woman  and  woman's  rights  in  their  times,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  voice  their  sentimentB. 

Had  the  Bible  been  translated  by  some  particular  chnrch  or 
sect  ouly^  the  translators  might  have  been  influenced  in  mifi- 
translating  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  harmonize  with  their 
Special  sectarian  doctrines.  But  as  sach  work  was  done  by 
eminent  scholars  of  different  religious  faiths  or  no  religiooa 
faith,  snch  mistranslations,  as  respect  the  status  of  woman,  are 
improbable  and  almost  past  belief. 

Besides,  there  is  still  a  more  convincing  reason.  The  keeneflfe 
critics,  agnostics,  and  atheists — many  of  them  profound  and 
learned  scholars — have,  for  centuries,  scanned  every  book,  chap- 
ter, line,  and  word  of  the  Bible,  to  detect  errors  in  the  text  and 
bring  discredit  upon  the  book  and  its  inspiration.  So  eager  and 
anxious  have  they  been  to  discredit  it  and  prove  it  false,  that 
they  never  would  have  overlooked  an  error  in  it.  So  prejodioed 
were  they  against  it,  that  they  would  have  eagerly  seized  upon 
any  error,  however  unimportant  or  infinitesimal,  to  its  discredit. 
They  would  not  have  oared  whether  such  error  referred  to  the 
status  of  woman  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  would 
«agerly  aud  gladly  have  published  to  the  world  any  mistake  or 
mistranslation.  To  my  mind,  the  failure  of  these  men  to 
auuounoe  such  mistranslation  is  conclusive  of  the  subject 

The  evolution  of  the  woman  of  to-day  from  the  servitude  and 
chattelship  of  the  past  is  simply  marveloos.  From  being  the 
servant,  the  menial,  the  chattel  of  the  past,  she  has  become  the 
helpmeet,  the  adviser,  and  almost  the  governing  power  of 
the  present  Among  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened,  she 
is  the  most  respected  and  exalted.  She  now  enjoys  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  man  before  the  law  in  this  country,  except 
in  the  one  respect  of  voting  and  holding  office.  Woman  suffrage 
advocates  still  claim  that  she  is  deprived  of  many  substantial 
rights  in  law  \  that  she  is  still  very  much  oppressed,  and  lacks  a 
number  of  privileges ;  but  this  I  deny.  In  fact,  the  laws  give 
her  many  privileges  and  exemptions  that  men  cannot  obtain ; 
both  as  to  personal  and  property  rights.     Any  one  familiar  with 
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the  laws  of  the  several  states  kaows  that  snch  are  the  facts. 
Bat  whea  it  oomea  to  admiuistering  the  law,  she  always  receives 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  at  the  hands  of  courts  and  jaries.  The 
experience  of  lawyers  has  always  been  that  where  cases  involve 
-contested  rights  between  man  and  woman^  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  man  invariably  gets  the  worst  of  it.  For 
instance,  in  cases  of  contested  divorce  suits,  the  wife  will  win 
ten  times  to  the  hosband^s  once.  I  know  that  the  suffragist 
advocates  will  gently  hint  that  the  wife  is  probably  in  the  right 

I  in  about  that  proportion  of  cases ;  bat  from  my  limited  observa- 
tion of  matrimonial  differences,  I  can  hardly  agree  to  such 
statement.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  case  of  six  on  one  side  and 
half-dozen  on  the  other.  A  judge  will  probably  decide  on  an 
average  three  cases  out  of  foar  in  favor  of  the  woman ;  but  a 
jary  will  give  her  the  best  of  it  in  about  twenty-fonr  cases  oat 
of  twenty  five. 

I  With  the  single  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  at  the 

present  day,  women  enjoy  all  the  righta  men  do  before  the  law, 
and  some  more.  Whatever  oppression  women  endure  at  present 
is  not  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  bat  is  due  to  cnstom,  society, 
and  conventionalism. 

But  should  she  have  the  ballot — that  is  the  question.  And  if 
she  is  clothed  with  that  privilege,  must  she  also  undergo  the 
necessary,  concomitant  hardships  T  The  right  to  vote  carries 
with  it  also  several  burdens.  It  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 
There  is  annexed  to  that  privilege  for  man  several  other  features 
not  80  pleasant.     He  must  pay  poll  tax,  road  tax,  and  poor  tax. 

I  He  must  serve  on  jnries.  He  must  join  a  pos^e  comitatus  when 
<!alled  upon  to  quell  a  mob  or  to  catch  a  felon,  and  perform  other 
disagreeable  dnties.  He  is  amenable  to  be  drafted  in  the  army 
and  fight  in  war.  All  these  are  necessary  appendages  to  hia 
glorious  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office.     These  are  the 

I       penalties  he  pays  for  being  a  voter. 
Bat  one  suffragist  claims  that  the  right  to  vote  is  an  inherent 
right    The  courts  have  decided  that  question  against  her.    They 
declare  it  is  a  privilege,  and  as  a  privilege  it  is  subject  to  the 
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Another  declares  that  refasing  to  woman  the  right  of  aafirage 
and  compelling  her  to  pay  taxes  is  a  similar  case  to  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  American  colonies  against  Great  Britain,  viz.  : 
taxation  without  representation.  3he  has  to  pay  a  property  tax 
but  no  personal  tax.  But  has  she  no  representation  f  Does  not 
her  fother,  husband,  brother,  or  son  represent  her  and  gnard  her 
rights T  If  not^  he  is  taking  long  chances  for  his  peace  of  mind. 
Has  he  not  proven  quite  a  faithful  representative  in  thex>afitt 
If  not,  how  is  it  that  her  personal  and  property  rights,  daring 
the  present  century,  have  been  so  marvelonsly  looked  after  for 
her  benefit  f  To  my  untatored  mind,  her  representatives  have 
looked  after  her  rights  much  better  than  they  have  after  their 
own.  And  is  not  a  husband^  father,  brother,  or  son  a  represen- 
tative that  can  be  trusted  and  relied  uponY  They  are  mncb 
more  careful  and  oonscientiona  in  guarding  the  rights,  privilegee, 
and  honor  of  mother,  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  than  they  are 
concerning  their  own,  just  as  a  mother  is  more  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  her  children  than  of  herself.  So  it  will  ever  be  where 
enlightenment,  integrity,  and  manhood  are  riTe. 

Another  principal  argument  that  is  used  by  suffrage  advooatee 
is  the  moral  degeneracy  of  mankind  and  the  need  of  female 
sufifrage  with  woman's  superior  morals  to  make  the  crooked 
straight  and  to  regenerate  and  reform  humanity.  With  all  due 
respect  for  those  advancing  this  argument,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  truth  or  force  in  it  Politics,  customs,  laws,  and  habits 
need  and  are  capable  of  much  improvement.  But  that  the 
granting  of  woman  sufifrage  will  accomplish  it  or  that  such 
improvement  will  be  impossible  without  such  aid,  I  do  not  c«re 
to  admit 

There  are  a  great  number  of  evilly  disposed  men  in  this  conn- 
try,  but  a  much  greater  number  of  good  men.  There  are  also 
many  evil  women  in  this  country,  but  a  much  greater  number  of 
good  women.  There  are  proportionately,  probably,  more  good 
women  than  good  men,  and  more  evil  men  than  evil  women. 
But  the  disproportion  is  not  so  great  as  many  imagine.  Take 
the  inhabitants  as  you  meet  them,  men  and  women,  and  yon  will 
not  find  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  chem  either  in  an 
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intellectual  or  a  moral  sense.  And  irhat  difference  there  may 
be  in  a  moral  eense  in  woman's  favor  is  largely  due  to  her  social 
position  and  her  life  and  habits  under  present  usages  and 
customs,  rather  than  to  her  inherent  moral  superiority.  With 
man's  hard  knocks  and  temptations  to  undergo  in  the  world,  I 
much  doubt  if  woman  would  not  come  off  second  best  in  the 
outcome.  So  that  it  is  my  deliberate  conclusion  that  should 
woman  be  granted  full  suffrage,  no  one  need  expect  any  great 
change  or  improvement  in  the  betterment  of  laws,  habits,  and 
legislation.  Evil  and  good  would  still  exist  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  at  present,  and  no  one  be  appreciably  better  or 
worse  off  than  now. 

Kor  do  I  have  any  confidence  or  place  any  weight  in  the  force 
of  the  anti-suffrage  argument  that  man  is  woman's  physical  and 
intellectual  superior,  and  hence  should  govern.  His  physical 
superiority  will  be  acknowledged.  His  mental  superiority  will 
probably  not  be  conceded — although  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it  in  certain  lines  of  thought.  Bat  whatever  there  is  of 
man's  iuteliectual  superiority  may  be  due  largely  to  training 
and  action.  It  is  temperamental  rather  than  intellectnaL  And 
whatever  mental  superiority  there  may  be  in  man,  it  is  like  the 
boasted  moral  superiority  of  woman,  there  is  bat  little  of  it ; 
and,  such  as  it  is,  shonld  not  interfere  with  the  giving  to  woman 
the  right  of  suffirage,  if  she  is  otherwise  deemed  qualified  and  fit 
to  exercise  such  privilege. 

I  know  it  is  a  common  suffragist  argument  that  the  negro  has 
been  given  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  that  many  ignorant  foreign- 
ers have  attained  that  privilege,  while  many  intelligent  Ameri- 
can women,  who  are  much  more  capable  of  exercising  intelligently 
the  right  of  franchise,  are  denied  such  right.  With  this  I  most 
emphatically  agree.  There  is  simply  no  oomparison  between 
the  superior  qualifications  of  the  latter  class  to  the  former  ones. 
Yet,  in  such  statement  only  half  a  truth  is  stated.  The  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  those  negroes  and  of  such 
ignorant  foreigners  are  equally  aa  unfit,  or  more  so,  to  exercise 
the  right  of  franchise  than  are  the  men.  If  we  could  pass  a  law 
that  would  be  oonstitational  and  feasible^  admitting  only  the 
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qaalified  intelligent  women  to  vote,  without  admitting  also  the 
densely  ignorant  and  vioions  women  to  snch  privilege,  I  think 
there  would  not  be  mach  objection  to  aach  a  measnre.  It  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  country.  Bat  there  is  the  trouble.  We  can- 
not make  etich  discrimination.  We  have  enough  ignorant, 
vicious  voters  now.  It  would  be  a  godsend  to  be  rid  of  them. 
Onr  past  policy  of  granting  the  right  of  franchise  has  been  a 
mistaken  one.  It  has  been  too  freely  given.  Bat  making  an- 
other mistake  will  not  correct  past  ones. 

The  granting  of  the  elective  franohise  to  colored  men  has 
always  been  questioned  as  an  evil  measure.  They  have  never 
been  allowed  to  exercise  such  right  except  in  localities  where 
they  are  not  numerous.  The  majority  of  them  are  practically 
disfranchised  to-day  and  have  been  for  many  years.  But  when 
the  negro  was  manumitted  something  had  to  be  done  with  him. 
Was  he  a  citizen  or  notf  It  was  thought  by  a  ms^'orlty  of  Oon- 
gress  that  granting  him  the  right  of  suffrage  would  be  the  beal 
means  for  his  advancement  and  self-protection.  It  was  the  best 
remedy  the  wisdom  of  Oongress  oonld  then  suggest  At  that 
time,  many  of  them  were  totally  devoid  of  the  necessary  qnallfi- 
cations  for  the  wise  exercise  of  such  rights.  Many  were  qaallfied. 
That  measure  may  have  been  a  mistaken  one,  but  it  is  now 
beyond  remedy. 

As  to  the  admission  of  unqualified  foreigners  to  such  privileges^ 
there  is  no  excuse  therefor.  That  has  been  due,  largely,  to 
vicious  politics.  The  evil  has  been  remedied  to  some  extent, 
and  will  be  still  more  restricted  in  the  future.  Could  suffrage 
now  be  extended  to  intelligent,  qualified  women  only,  I  should 
say,  do  ao  by  all  means.  Gould  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  un- 
qualified male  voters  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  I 
should  say,  do  so  by  all  means.    Both  would  be  largely  beneficial. 

Would  the  granting  of  woman  suffrage  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  t  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  women  themselves  1  I  have 
already  partially  answered  the  first  query  to  some  extent,  and 
concluded  that  it  would  reenlt  in  but  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large.  To  the  second  qnestionf  my  answer  would  be 
aboat  the  same. 
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It  is  claimed  that  woman  suffrage  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
temperance.  Women,  with  few  ezoeptioDs,  undoubtedly  favor 
the  cause  of  temperance.  But  so  do  the  great  majority  of  men. 
They  have  legislated  in  favor  of  temperance,  time  and  again. 
Prohibition  has  been  tried  in  many  states,  at  different  times, 
and  has  proven  a  conspicuous  failure.  Restrictive  and  regulated 
legislation  has  always  proven  better  than  prohibition  and  aup- 
preasion.  That  woman  suffrage  could  accomplish  a  change  for 
the  better  is  doubtful.  A  change  for  the  better,  in  some  meas- 
ures, she  might  accomplish.  But  the  same  changes  will  be 
accomplished  without  woman  suffrage,  but  with  woman's  aid. 
If  the  women  of  America  desire  any  legislation  now  and  are  a 
unit  for  it,  it  will  be  passed.  It  has  always  been  so  in  the  past ; 
it  is  80  at  preeent ;  it  will  be  so  in  the  future.  Were  the  women 
of  this  country  all  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  they  would  obtain 
it  for  the  asking.  I  doubt  if  a  majority  of  the  women  ever  have 
been  or  are  now  in  favor  of  it  A  small  minority  have  been 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  the  matter  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  that  is  of  no  consequence.  The  great  numbers  of 
wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters,  who  are  the  ornaments 
and  blessings  of  millions  of  homes,  have  never  asked  forsnffrage. 
They  are  the  ones  to  determine  this  qaestion.  And  whenever 
they  do  determine  that  they  want  such  privilege,  it  will  be 
granted  to  them  ;  and  not  until  then. 

Three  states,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  have  already 
granted  woman  the  right  of  franchise.  Here  is  the  chance  to 
test  the  question  by  actual  experience.  Should  it  prove  a  success 
there,  other  states  will  adopt  it.  The  experiment  of  a  year  or 
two  will  not  suffice.  Wait  until  the  novelty  of  it  wears  off.  Let 
us  see  what  the  result  will  be  after  ten  jears  or  a  generation. 
Such  test  will  prove  conclusively  its  desirability  or  otherwise. 
Until  such  test  has  been  made  and  verified  by  actual  trial  to  be 
a  success,  there  should  be  no  haste  in  further  suffrage  legislation. 
Should  it  prove  a  failure  in  those  states,  or  its  success  doubtful 
or  partial,  other  states  will  not  be  eager  to  adopt  the  measare. 

No  one  is  suffering  at  present  except  a  few  seekers  after  noto- 
riety who  imagine  a  foul  wrong  is  being  done  them ;  and  the- 
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Other  states  can  well  afford  to  await  the  oatcome  of  the  trial. 
Such  ooarae  is  the  part  of  prudenoe  and  wisdom.  In  the  mean- 
while,  if  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union  where  woman  is  deprived 
of  her  just  rights  and  privileges  before  the  law,  remedial  legis- 
lation should  be  poshed  through  in  her  behalf.  The  attention  of 
legislatures  in  such  states  should  be  <!alled  to  such  unjust  laws, 
and  woman's  societies  and  clabe  should  devote  their  surplus  en- 
ergies in  secaring  legislation  in  woman's  behalf  in  those  statei. 
Bhould  woman  suffrage  prove  an  unqualified  success  in  Colorado^ 
Wyoming,  and  Utah,  after  a  thorough  trial,  the  people  in  the 
other  states  will  soon  learn  such  fact ;  and  the  other  states  will 
readily  and  speedily  adopt  the  same  legislation — regardless  of 
agitation  and  agitators.  Then  the  agitators  will  be  out  of  a  job; 
unless  they  adopt  ofiQce-seeking  as  a  profession.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  HodiDg  fault  with  all  agitation  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  woman's  behalf  for  the  last  generation.  Much  of 
it  has  been  useful  in  calling  attention  to  defective  laws — modeled 
on  the  pattern  of  past  centuries — whereby  woman  has  been 
harshly  treated  in  her  personal  and  property  rights.  But  those 
evils  have  now  been  remedied  or  entirely  removed,  and  there  is 
but  little  cause  for  complaint  on  that  score  to-day.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  prod  man  occaaioually  and  call  attention  to  hia  delin- 
quenoies.  But  when  such,  faults  have  been  onoe  called  to  his  at- 
tention, he  has  very  promptly  applied  the  remedy. 

But  it  is  the  women  of  the  million  homes  in  this  oonntry  who 
will  settle  this  question,  and  not  the  notoriety  seekers  who 
make  a  business  of  denouncing  and  vilifying  the  "  tyrant  man«" 
The  "tyrant  man"  is  a  very  feeble  fellow  when  his  wife  and 
daughter  agree  upon  some  line  of  action.  And  if  the  wives  and 
daughters  were  a  unit  on  this  question,  he  would  soon  sucoamb. 
80  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  that,  at  present,  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  women  desire  to  vote,  and  that  when  womea 
want  such  privilege  they  will  obtain  it  It  may  be  up-hill  work 
for  a  noisy  minority — but  it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  the  quiet 

0.  W.  WnJBT. 


IT  lA  with  the  semblance  of  something  akin  to  the  seriooa 
appreciation  of  a  dismal  finality  that  many  Democrats 
prominent  in  the  nation  have  recently,  and  apparently  without 
great  relnctance,  expressed  their  views  on  the  prospects  of  their 
party  in  the  coming  general  election.  One  who  has  been  more 
or  lees  widely  discussed  as  a  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
is  reported  to  have  said  with  marked  irony,  "Yes,  it  would  be 
just  my  luck  to  get  the  nomination  this  year."  And  still  others 
there  are  who  with  an  assumption  of  candor  have  declared  that 
the  Chicago  convention  will  be  concerned  with  the  distribution 
of  empty  honors.  Whether  or  not  such  views  fairly  represent 
party  temperament  at  the  present  time^  it  is  a  fact  of  striking 
significanoe  that  the  discussion  of  possible  Republican  candi* 
dates  has  quite  overshadowed  the  commeob  relating  to  available 
candidates  in  the  Democratic  party.  Popular  interest  appears 
to  center  in  the  outcome  of  the  St.  Louis  convention.  Back  of 
this  widespread  sentiment  is  the  record  of  the  general  elections 
of  1894  and  1895,  overwhelming  in  character,  substantially 
indicating  the  trend  of  public  thought  and  affording  no  un- 
certain basis  for  present  Democratio  philosophy. 

The  campaign  of  1S92,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  national 
Democratic  ticket,  turned  very  largely  upon  the  question  of 
the  tariff.  The  pivotal  point  in  the  policy  undertaken  by  the 
present  administration  relates  to  the  tariff,  whether  it  be  directly 
to  the  provision  of  revenues  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government,  or  more  generally  to  the  involved 
financial  question.  The  tariff  has  been  the  one  fundamental 
subject  in  our  national  life  upon  which  public  attention  has  been 
focused  since  March  4,  189^.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  in 
view  of  these  facts  alone,  that  the  name  of  the  most  distin- 
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gnished   advocate  of  the   policy   of  protectioa   ia  the   Uaited 
States  should  now  be  widely  aseociated  with  the  presidency. 

In  writing  to  a  personal  friend  shortly  after  the  Kepablicao' 
overthrow  of  1S92  and  not  long  before  his  death,  exPreeident 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  conveyed  his  interpretation  of  the  reealt  of 
that  election.  In  that  letter,  which  I  was  privileged  to  read, 
were  these  words:  '^The  workingmen  were  deluded  into 
thinking  they  had  not  received  their  share  of  protectioa 
and  they  voted  for  a  change.  Four  years  from  now  Governor 
William  McKinley  will  ask  them,  *What  have  you  gained  by 
itt '  then  the  pendulnm  will  swing  to  the  other  side  and  protec^^ 
tion  will  gain  its  logical  triamph/'  ^M 

In  the  light  of  the  present  these  words,  uttered  from  an 
elceptional  view  point,  seem  prophetic.  Hardly  has  William 
McKinley  to  ask  that  question,  for  it  has  already  been  asked 
and  answered  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  people.  Busineas 
disaster,  industrial  depression,  and  human  distress,  unprec- 
edented in  the  history  of  the  nation,  have  been  contemporary 
conditions  in  our  life  as  a  people  within  the  past  few  years. 
From  theee  conditions  men  now  tnro^  welcoming  another 
opportunity  to  emphasize  their  deeire  for  a  change  in  the 
program  of  the  government. 

If  there  is  one  man  more  than  any  other  whose  name  haa  beea 
associated  with  the  presidential  nomination  in  this  ooontry 
to  day,  that  man  is  William  McKinley  of  Ohio.  If  there  ia  aoy 
way  of  gauging  the  thoagbt  and  preference  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  the  people  quite  aside 
from  party  lines,  it  can  result  in  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  people  are  responsible  for  McKlnley^s  candidacy  for  the 
Bepublican  presidential  nomination.  Furthermore,  real  ooodi- 
tioDS  and  the  trend  of  political  events  have  made  that  candidacy 
genuinely  expedient,  logical  to  the  extent  of  necessity,  and  so 
popular  that  its  ultimate  snccees  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  political 
Borety.  Here  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  In  the  pnblJo 
service,  whose  career  has  been  wrought  in  full  viewof  hisoonntry- 
men.  Bred  among  the  plain  people,  his  school  was  that  of  the 
soldier  and  the  patriot,  his  workshop  the  forum  of  the  republic 
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The  record  of  his  whole  life,  from  boyhood  to  the  present^  is 
fall  of  important  incident.  Fifty-tbree  years  ago^  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1843,  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Niles,  Trnmbnll 
County,  Ohio.  He  came  of  stock  distinguished  by  its  rugged 
vigor  and  stnrdiness,  characterized  through  generations  by 
simple  uprightness  and  natural  probity.  The  elder  McEinley 
was  Scotch-Irish,  He  died  in  1893  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
''Mother"  McKinley,  as  she  is  called  by  many  outside  the 
family  circle  who  know  her  kind,  goodly  nature,  is  now  eighty- 
seven,  and  still  in  vigorous  health.  Five  sons  and  four  danghters, 
each  of  whom  received  a  fair  education,  comprised  the  family. 

After  attending  a  local  academy  and  a  short  term  spent  at 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  William  McRinley  became  a 
teacher  in  a  country  school  near  his  native  home.  Here  he  was 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Although  but  seventeen  years  old,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-third  Ohio,  one  of  the  noted 
regiments  of  the  war,  which  had  for  its  leader  at  different  times 
General  Rosecrans  and  ex-President  Hayes.  June  11,  1861,  was 
the  date  of  young  McKinley^s  enlistment  as  a  private,  but  he 
was  destined  soon  to  receive  promotion,  for  on  April  15  he  was 
made  a  commissary  sergeant ;  in  the  following  September  he 
became  a  second  lieutenant,  and  then  in  quick  succession  he  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  Later  he  became 
acting  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  First  Division,  First 
Army  Corps,  on  the  staff  of  General  Carroll,  and  finally  was 
breveted  major  March  13,  l$6o,  and  was  mustered  ont  of  service 
in  the  following  July. 

"  Yonng  88  McKinley  was,"  said  ex-President  Hayes  in  1891, 
**  we  soon  found  that  in  business,  in  executive  ability,  he  was  a 
man  of  unusual  and  unsurpassed  capacity,  especially  for  a  boy 
of  his  age.  When  battles  were  fought  or  service  was  to  be 
performed  in  warlike  things,  he  always  took  his  place.  The 
night  was  never  too  dark;  the  weather  was  never  too  cold; 
there  was  do  sleet  or  storm,  or  hail  or  snow,  or  rain  that  was  in 
the  way  of  his  prompt  and  efficient  performance  of  every  duty. 
When  I  became  commander  of  the  regiment,  he  soon  came  to  me 
apon  my  staff  and  he  remained  upon  my  staff  for  one  or  two 
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years,  so  that  I  did  literally  and  iD  fact  knoir  him  like  a 
and  loved  him  like  a  brother.'' 

Not  long  ago  I  was  present  at  an  impressive  meeting,  that  of 
General  Russell  Hastings  and  Major  William  McKinley.  It  was 
more  than  the  meeting  of  two  friends  long  separated,  for  thej 
had  been  comrades  in  arms.  General  Hastings  was  a  lieatenaot 
in  the  Twenty  third  Ohio  when  Major  McKinley  was  a  private. 
This  was  when  they  both  enlisted  in  this  the  first  Ohio  regiment 
which  volnnteered  for  three  years^  service  in  the  war.  At  the 
cloee  of  the  war  Hastings  commanded  the  regiment  and  was 
breveted  brigadier  general,  while  McEinley  was  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  3heridan,  having  received  the  brevet  of  major. 
In  recounting  his  experience  in  the  war  General  Hastings  said  to 
me,  ''  Major  McKinley  was  always  keen,  quick,  and  alert,  and 
so  was  naturally  fitted  for  staff  service,  a  fact  his  superiors  eoon 
realized  and  took  advantage  of,  so  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  general  officers,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  positions  in  the  army,  one  which  required 
the  utmost  readiness  of  resource  and  bravery  of  the  highest 
order." 

If,  as  has  been  said,  patriotism  is  a  passion  with  McKinley,  it 
is  of  a  kind  which  few  have  it  in  their  power  to  indulge.  It  is 
that  sort  of  patriotism  which  when  put  to  the  test  upholds  the 
flag  and  carries  it  on  to  victory.  The  intelligence,  the  dignity 
and  loftiness  of  patriotism  are  to  be  meaanred  by  action  in  the 
open,  in  peace  as  in  war.  What,  I  submit,  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  intensify  the  inborn,  latent  sentiments  of  the  true 
patriot  than  a  volnnteered  service  of  four  long  years  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country  t  Literally  McKinley's  patriotism  was  bred 
in  the  bone.  Enlisting  as  a  lad  of  seventeen,  winning  distinc- 
tion almost  immediately  for  his  brave  and  efficient  service,  be 
suffered  and  endured  with  his  comrades  the  hardships  of  an 
awful  war,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  flag  he  loved,  and  only  quitted 
the  field  when  peace  was  restored  to  the  Union ;  but  with  « 
record  brilliant  in  achievement  far  beyond  his  years. 

Returning  from  the  war  McKinley  refused,  upon  the  advice  of 
his  father^  a  commiasion  in  the  regular  army,  and  soon  ander 
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took  the  stndy  of  law.  For  his  location  he  selected  the  growing 
town  of  Canton  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  where  being  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  pracdoe  of  law  he  was  within  two  years  elected 
proeecntiDg  attorney  of  the  county,  overcoming  a  large  Demo- 
cratic majority.  The  facts  connected  with  bis  nomination  for 
this  office  by  the  Republican  party  of  the  district  are  not  as 
sometimes  stated,  for  it  appears  to  be  trne  that  np  to  that  time 
snch  a  nomination  was  regarded  as  an  empty  honor.  Tf  he  did 
not  win  his  place  on  the  ticket  in  the  first  instance  by  his  pres- 
tige, it  is  certain  that  his  courage,  force,  and  ability  did  win  for 
him  the  office  in  the  end. 

In  1S71  occurred  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  Sazton,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  snbetsntial  citizens  of  Canton,  a  singularly 
happy  union,  and  one  not  untoached  by  sorrow,  for  the  two 
daughters  of  its  issue  have  died.  The  constant  ill  health  of 
Mrs.  MoKinley  through  the  later  years  has  been  the  source  of 
the  tenderest  solicitation  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  While 
the  family  life,  even  of  public  men,  is  not  to  be  penetrated  with- 
out reserve,  much  of  the  secret  of  M^jor  McKinley^s  high 
appreciation  of  the  American  home  and  family  as  constituent 
elements  in  onr  life  as  a  people  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  plain, 
abiding  affection  with  which  his  family  ties  have  been  maintained 
through  all  the  years. 

In  1876  the  young  lawyer,  who  had  already  made  an  impression 
upon  the  community  as  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar,  If 
judged  alone  by  the  lucrative  bnsiness  which  he  had  built  up, 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  and  was  elected. 
At  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  a  public  career  in  the  larger 
sense  he  was  but  thirty-three  years  old.  Other  men  eminent  in 
the  nation's  afifairs  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  gaining  an 
early  start  Blaine  was  the  same  age  when  he  first  took  his  seat 
in  Congress,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  old  as  McKinley  were  both 
Reed  and  Allison  when  their  biographies  first  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Possessed  of  the  fnll  vigor  of  young 
manhood,  McKinley  approached  his  new  task  with  a  seriousness 
of  purpose  that  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  ^o  sudden  dis- 
tinction came  to  him,  but  his  personal  worth  won  increasing 
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recogaitioQ.  His  introduction  into  public  life  was  aufipiciona 
both  afi  to  time  and  the  new  associations  which  it  afforded, 
was  an  eventful  period  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  country 
and  one  calculated  to  impress  the  thoughtful  mind.  The  great 
questions  growing  oat  of  the  war  had  practically  been  disposed 
of  and  a  new  epoch  was  begun.  The  tariff  and  finance  were  two 
subjects  which  developed  into  great  issues.  These,  and  the 
widening  field  of  civil  government,  gave  increased  scope  to 
McKinley  as  to  his  more  experienced  colleagues,  among  them 
many  of  those  great  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  who  have  long 
since  passed  away.  Such  was  the  environment  of  the  young 
congressman  who  essayed  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  constitnenta 
by  the  sober  development  of  capability  and  the  exercise  of 
constant  usefulness  rather  tiian  through  the  employment  of 
political  tricks. 

McKinley's  term  of  service,  beginning  with  the  Forty-fifth 
OoDgreas,  continued  practically  without  interrnption  until  the 
close  of  the  Fifty-first  Ck)Dgre6S,  spanniog  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  unhorse  him  in  his  con- 
gressional district  during  this  time,  for  it  was  not  always  the  same 
district  which  he  represented  in  Congress.  He  was  singled  out 
for  slaughter  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  state  legislature 
no  less  than  four  times.  His  district  was  gerrymandered  to  com- 
pass his  defeat,  but  strangely  enough  his  opponents  were  suc- 
cessful but  once  and  then  only  by  small  odds.  First  in  1878  be 
was  compelled  to  face  a  gerrymandered  district  which  returned  a 
Democratic  mflgority  of  1,800.  Be  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
1,300  votes.  Again  in  1882  he  won  against  a  similar  attempt, 
bis  margin  being  reduced  to  eight  votes.  In  1884  occurred  an- 
other repetition  of  the  eflforts  to  defeat  him  but  he  weathered 
the  storm  and  turned  a  Democratic  majority  of  1,500  in  his  own 
favor  by  1,530  votes.  Not  until  1890  did  he  succumV*  to  the  in- 
evitable. Then  a  new  district  was  formed  by  the  Democrats^ 
consisting  of  the  counties  of  Stark,  Wayne,  Medina,  and  Holmes. 
Only  a  year  before,  the  new  district  had  given  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  nearly  4,000  majority.  Against  these 
odds  it  was  audacious  for  any  Itepublican,  evea  MrKinley,  to 
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enter  the  field.  He  stood  his  ground,  however,  and  came  within 
363  votes  of  being  elected,  polling  2,500  votee  more  than  had 
been  received  by  Harrison  for  president  in  1888.  These  are  sig- 
nificant facts  relating  to  bis  campaigaa 

Although  retired  from  Congress  by  the  campaign  of  1890,  he 
was  soon  to  stand  as  a  candidate  in  a  wider  field.  On  June  7, 
1891,  he  was  onanimoosly  accorded  the  Republican  nomination 
for  governor  of  Ohio,  and  his  election  followed  with  the  remark- 
able plurality  of  21,511.  He  was  nominated  to  succeed  himself^ 
and  his  plurality  in  the  following  election  reached  the  astound- 
ing proportions  of  80,900,  an  achievement  without  precedent  in 
the  political  annals  of  Ohio,  bjs  vote  being  the  largest  ever  cast 
for  a  candidate  in  the  state.  At  the  close  of  his  second  guber- 
natorial term  in  January,  1896,  he  became  a  private  citizen  and 
installed  himself  in  a  modest  home  in  Canton,  now  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  thriving  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country,  and 
where,  upon  his  return,  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  all  parties 
vied  with  one  another  in  welcoming  home  the  man  whose  per- 
sonal worth  above  all  else  had  made  him  loved  and  esteemed  by 
the  townsfolk. 

Whether  as  the  boy  soldier  of  the  war,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  a  small  country  community,  a  representative  in  Congress, 
or  the  governor  of  a  great  state,  the  career  of  William  McKin- 
ley  is  impressive  for  its  achievement.  Industrious  and  unremit- 
ting in  his  labor  for  the  advancement  of  pablic  interests,  con- 
scions  at  all  times  of  his  plain  duty  to  the  people,  never  once 
faltering  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and 
jast,  he  stands  to-day  as  the  trusted  leader  of  his  countrymen, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  the  vital  principle  of  protection,  a 
consistent  representative  of  that  type  of  publicists,  all  too  rare, 
who  have  been  unstained  by  politics  ;  the  one  who,  more  than 
any  other,  contains  the  embodiment  of  those  qnalities  of  broad 
statesmanship  and  high  personal  character  which  are  desirable, 
if  not  essential,  to  the  faithful  and  intelligent  administration  of 
the  highest  office  within  the  giTt  of  the  American  people. 

In  Congress  McKinley  won  distinction  through  his  extraordi- 
nary ability,  his  capacity  for  downright  hard  work,  and  Ma 
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power  of  ready  application  to  the  problems  of  national  life.  He 
grew  to  fall  stature  as  a  Btateeman  by  actual,  constant  participa- 
tion  in  the  bosiness  of  federal  legislation.  Natorally  a  student^ 
he  oonoerned  himself  with  those  qaestions  which  directly  ia- 
Tolvethe  material  prosperity  of  the  people.  Ko  man  ever  placed 
a  higher  estimate  upon  the  majesty  of  public  opinion.  He  has 
always  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  people^  and  remained  obedi- 
ent to  their  will.  If  he  led  in  public  thought  it  was  because  the 
people  approved  and  were  with  him.  He  swayed  men  not  00 
much  by  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  oratory  but  by  the  force  of 
his  ideas.  He  convinced  men  by  the  joatioe  of  his  cause,  the  ab- 
solute honesty  of  his  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  McKinley's  second  term  he  took  Garfield^B 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the 
latter  became  president,  a  place  which  he  held  until  the  close  of 
his  congressional  career,  during  the  last  term  of  which  he  became 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  House.  Then,  at  the  age  of  forty -six,  he  put  his  superior 
talents  in  evidence.  There  was  no  trimming,  no  trnckling,  in 
the  manner  of  his  leadership.  The  people  of  the  nation  in  the 
preceding  election  hod  declared  for  protection,  and  McKinley, 
flrmly  grounded  in  his  belief  in  that  doctrine,  profoundly  coa- 
vinoed  as  to  its  ecououiic  importance  and  utility,  and  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  the  history  of  its  application,  led  the  way 
for  its  adoption  as  the  policy  of  the  government 

li  xciis  Wiiliam  McKinley  who  formulated  and  constructs  the 
Tariff  BiU  0/  1890.  In  it  were  embodied  his  ideas  of  protec- 
tion ;  it  was  passed,  not  by  reason  of  any  adroit  manipulation 
of  votes  or  schedules  after  it  left  the  committee,  but  because  it 
bad  been  wisely  conceived,  ably  defended,  and  beoaose  it 
deserved  to  pass.  It  is  as  the  representative  of  Protection,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Tariff  Law  of  1890  that  McKinley  is  beat 
known.  Hear  him  in  support  of  that  measure  as  he  spoke  ia 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

ir  any  one  thing  waa  settled  by  the  election  of  1888,  It  was  Uiat  Um 
protective  |ioIlcy  iib  promulgated  in  the  Repiildicjin  platform,  and  herp- 
tofore  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the  Hepublicau  party,  should  Iw 
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secured  tn  any  fUcal  legislation  to  be  had  by  the  Congress  chosen  In  the 
great  contest  and  upon  that  mastering  issue.  I  have  interpreted  that 
victory  to  mean,  and  the  majority  in  ihia  House  and  in  the  Senate  to 
mean,  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  not  only  demanded  by  the  votes 
of  the  people,  but  that  such  revision  should  be  on  the  line  and  in  full 
recognition  of  the  principle  and  purposes  of  protection.  The  people 
have  spokeu  ;  they  want  their  will  registered  and  their  decree  em- 
bodied in  public  legislation.    .     .     . 

We  have  now  enjoyed  twenty-nine  years  ^►nLltiuously  of  protective 
tariff  laws— the  longest  uninterrupted  period  in  which  that  policy  has 
prevailed  since  the  formation  of  the  federal  government — and  weflud 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  that  period  in  a  condition  of  independence  and 
prosperity  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  witnessed  at  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country^  and  ttie  like  of  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  world.  In  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  nation  great  and  strong  and  Independent,  we  have  made  extraordi- 
nary strides.  In  arts,  in  science,  In  literature,  in  manufactures,  in 
invention,  in  scientific  principles  applied  to  manufacture  and  agricul- 
ture, in  wealth  and  credit  and  national  honor,  we  are  at  the  very  front, 
abreast  with  the  best  and  behind  none. 

In  1891,  one  year  after  the  McKialey  BiU  became  a  law,  in  an 
ftddrees  before  the  Home-Market  Club  of  Boaton,  Major  Mc- 
Kinley  said  in  reference  to  that  meaeure  : 

The  principle  upon  which  that  bill  was  made  permitted  everything 
to  come  into  this  country  free  which  we  could  not  make  or  did  not  pro- 
pose to  make,  except  luxuries,  and  we  put  the  turiQ'  upon  tlie  foreign 
pro<]uots  that  compete  with  the  American  products,  to  the  end  that  we 
might  encourage  American  production  and  American  labor.  And 
there  is  not  a  line  of  that  law  that  is  not  American,  there  is  not  a  page 
of  it  that  is  not  patriotic,  there  Is  not  a  paragraph  that  Is  not  dedicated 
to  the  American  home.  Why,  they  said  prices  were  going  up  last  fail. 
The  campaign  prevaricator  had  a  wide  ratige,  and  he  played  his  part 
well.  The  law  had  been  in  operation  but  about  three  weeks,  when  the 
elections  of  lust  year  took  place.  But  the  campaign  prevaricator  Is  out 
of  business  on  that  law  now.  As  I  said,  It  has  been  iu  operation  twelve 
mouths.  We  never  had  so  much  domestic  trade  in  any  twelve  months 
of  our  history.  We  never  had  aa  much  foreign  trade  In  any  twelve 
months  since  the  beginning  of  the  federal  government  us  we  liave  had 
since  this  bill  has  become  a  law.  We  never  bought  as  much  abroad  in 
any  twelve  months  in  our  history  as  we  bougtit  in  the  Arst  twelve 
months  of  this  law,  largely  because  of  the  new  free  It^t,  inade  tinder 
protection  Unes^  in  this  law.  We  pub  everything  on  the  free  list  that 
we  could  not  produce  ourselves.  We  have  ^old  more  abroad  in  these 
twelve  months  than  In  any  twelve  months  since  the  admiul.Htration  of 
George  Washington,  and  when  Europe  came  to  settle  the  balance  of 
trade  with  us  after  the  first  twelve  months  of  operation  with  us  under 
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that  law,  Europe  paid  to  the  UnUed  8Utea  $99,000,000  ia  gold,  repr&- 
sentiiig  tbe  excess  of  what  Europe  bought  of  ua  over  what  we  bought 
of  Eur()|K*. 

So  mnch  for  the  actual  working  of  the  McKialey  Tariff  Law 
which  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1802  waa  maligned  after 
every  fashion  until  in  the  election  of  that  year  the  people  voted 
for  a  "change."  Then  from  the  throes  of  defeat  came  the 
voice  of  the  apostle  of  protection,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  his 
party.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  character  of  tbe  man. 
Stirred  by  tbe  conditions  of  the  period  and  uuflinchiug  in  his 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  protection  and  Bepublicanism  must 
ultimately  triumph  he  gave  utterance  in  that  hour  of  defeat  to 
these  words  in  an  address  l)efore  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Colambos, 
O.,  delivered  on  the  14th  of  February,  1893. 

The  Republican  party  [he  said]  vahiea  its  principles  no  leas  in  defeat 
than  in  victory.  It  holdB  to  them  after  a  reverse^  aa  before,  becauee  it 
believes  hi  them;  and  believing  In  them  is  ready  to  battle  for  them. 
They  are  not  e3ix>ufte*l  for  niere  polloy,  nor  to  serve  In  a  single  contest. 
They  are  set  deep  and  atriuig  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  party,  and  are  inter- 
woven with  its  struggles,  it.s  life,  and  its  history.  Without  discourage- 
ment, our  great  parly  realHrms  its  allegiance  to  Republican  doctrine, 
and  with  unshaken  confidence  seeks  again  the  public  judgment 
thruugli  public  discussion.  The  defeat  of  1802  has  not  njade  Repub- 
lican principles  less  true  nor  made  faith  in  their  ultimate  triumpit  less 
firm.  Tlie  party  accepts  with  true  American  spirit  the  popular  verdict, 
and,  challenging  the  interpretation  put  u|>nn  it  by  our  poliUcal  oppo- 
nents, takes  an  appeal  to  tlie  people,  whosp  court  Is  always  o|>en  and 
whose  right  of  review  is  never  questioned. 

Continuing  upon  this  occasion^  Major  McKinley  effectively 
described  the  conditions  which  prevailed  leas  thau  one  month 
before  the  inaugaration  of  President  Cleveland  on  March  4, 
1893.  These  words  are  of  deep  significance  to-day  as  the 
experiences  of  the  past  three  years  are  forced  into  marked  and 
appalling  contrast  with  those  preceding  : 

in  a  few  days  the  country  paaaea  into  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
party,  In  a  condition  nf  matchless  prosperity  in  every  department  of 
Industry,  We  do  not  leave  tliem  a  legacy  of  hard  times,  Idle  industries 
unprMluctiveeuterpriHes,  and  unemployed  labor.  We  turn  over  to  them 
a  cf)untry  with  unprecedente<l  activity  In  every  avenue  of  human 
employment,  with  labor  In  active  demand  and  t>etter  paid  than  in  all 
our  history  Iscfore ;  a  government  with  unparalleled  resources  and 
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credit,  and  with  no  stain  upon  ita  honor.  **  Tiie  year  1892,"  says  Bun'i 
Review  of  Trade,  **  haa  been  ttie  most  prosperous  ever  known  in  busl- 
11C80.'*  This  is  the  non-partisan  te^^tiniony  of  tite  triumph  of  the 
revenue  and  financial  policies  of  the  Republican  imrty. 

This  is  the  business  endorsement  of  thirty  years  of  Republican  rule. 
This  was  a  year,  too,  of  "unconstitutional  tariffs"  and  "sham  reel* 
procity."  This  was  the  year,  according  to  our  adversaries,  that  tiie 
Republican  i>t>Iicy  was  robbing  the  |>c<)pie. 

This  waa  the  faithful  picture  of  the  country  three  years  ago, 
upon  the  conclusiou  of  President  Harrisou's  administration, 
which  McKinley  presented.  Now,  after  three  years  of  Demo- 
cratic rule,  he  speaks  agaiu^  and  the  proportions  of  the  contrast 
widen  almost  to  the  infinite^  but  they  are  known  fnll  well  to 
every  citisen.  At  the  banquet  of  the  Marquette  Club  held 
February  12  of  the  present  year  in  Chicago,  in  an  address  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln  he  said  : 

Witneashig  the  governineut  as  we  do  to-day,  witli  its  debt-increasing, 
bond-issuing,  gold-depleting,  labor-deslroyinR,  low-tariff,  British  free- 
trade  policy,  with  what  mighty  force  the  words  of  Lincoln,  written 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  come  to  us  in  this  hour  iind  emergency  1 
They  read  as  if  written  for  the  living  present,  not  for  tlie  forgotten 
past. 

Why,  do  you  know  that  as  far  back  as  March  1,  1843,  at  a  Whig 
meeting  in  Springfield,  Mr.  IJncoln  offered  a  series  of  resolutions 
relating  to  the  tiiriff  wliicli  could  well  be  accepted  here  to-nig!il?  Let 
me  read  from  tliio  address  his  profound  observaiionH  upon  tarifl'and 
taxation  and  tlieir  relation  to  the  condition  of  tlie  country.     He  said  : 

"  The  first  of  our  resolutions  declares  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  foreign 
importations,  producing  suflAcient  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
iccneral  government,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  American  industry, 
Ui  l>e  Hidispensably  necessary  to  the  American  people  ;  and  tlie  second 
declareu  direct  taxation  for  a  naliunal  revenue  to  be  improper. 

*'  For  Be\'eral  years  past  the  revenues  of  the  government  iiave  been 
nne^jual  to  its  expenditures,  and  conaequently  loan  after  loan,  some- 
times direct  and  Sfuuctimes  indirect,  has  been  resorte<l  to.  Uy  this 
means  u  new  national  debt  has  been  created,  and  Is  still  growing  on  us 
with  a  rapidity  fearful  to  contemplate — a  rapidity  only  reasonably  to 
be  expected  in  time  of  war. 

**  A  tariff  sutllcietkt  for  revenue,  or  a  tax,  must  soon  be  resorted  to, 
and,  indeed,  we  l>elieve  this  alternative  Is  now  denied  by  no  one. 

**  By  the  direct  tax  system  none  oati  ewcapu.  However  strictly  the 
citizen  may  exclude  from  liis  premises  ull  foreign  luxuries— fine  clotiis, 
fine  silks,  rich  wines,  golden  chains,  and  dlamund  rings — still  for  tlie 
po«seBsif>n  of  lii^  house,  his  burn,  and  liia  homespun,  he  is  to  t>e  per- 
petually haunted  and  harassed  by  tlie  tax-gatherer.    With  these  views 
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wo  leave  it  to  be  determined  whether  we  or  our  opponents  are  the  more 
truly  democratic  on  the  subject." 

Perhaps  It  WAH  not  entirely  accidental  that  thetie  views  of  Mr.  Llnooln 
found  almost  literal  expression  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of 
1800.  Nor  i.s  it  strange  that  tins  year^  as  in  1800,  no  chart  is  needed  to 
mark  the  Republican  position  upon  this  great  economic  question.  The 
whole  world  knew  a  year  in  advauce  of  its  utterance  wliat  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1860  would  be,  nnd  the  whole  world  knows  iiow^  and 
has  known  for  a  year  past,  what  the  Republican  platform  of  1896 
will  be. 

Then  the  buttle  was  to  arrest  the  spread  of  slave  labor  in  America; 
now  it  is  to  prevent  the  increase  of  illy-paid  and  degraded  free  labor  In 
America.  The  platform  of  1896,  I  say,  is  already  written— written  in 
the  hearts  and  at  the  homes  of  the  masses  of  our  countrymen.  It  has 
been  thought  out  around  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  flreaides 
—literally  wrought  out  by  the  new  conditions  and  harsh  experiences  of 
the  pa«t  three  years. 

Ou  the  great  queHtlouH  still  unsettled,  or  in  dispute  between  the 
dominant  parties,  we  stand  now  just  as  we  did  In  1860,  for  Republican 
principles  are  unalterable.  On  the  subject  of  protection  to  American 
labor  and  American  interests  we  can  reatHnii  the  Lincoln  platform  of 
1860.  It  needs  neither  amendment  nor  elal>oration.  Indeed,  we  could 
begin  tlie  platform  of  1896  in  the  exact  vvonls  with  which  ttie  fHlhers 
of  the  Republican  party  bepin  the  platform  of  1860.  Its  first  plank, 
you  will  remember,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years 
has  fully  established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization 
and  peri)etuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which 
called  it  Into  existence  are  permanent  In  their  nature,  and  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph." 

This  was  said  near  the  close  of  the  last  Democratic  administration, 
which  fur  a  time  controlled  all  branches  of  the  national  government. 
With  what  truth  it  applies  to  the  present  Democratic  administration, 
which  for  two  years  following  March  4|  1893,  again  had  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  national  government. 

Bat  William  McEinley's  close  identification  with  the  doctrine 

of  protection  is  not  his  only  title  to  distinction  in  a  public  sense. 

His  complete  mastery  of  this  one  fundamental  subject^  however, 

is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when   it  is  considered   that  npon 

other  great  subjects  of  public  concern  he  is  a  man  poaseased  of 

fall  ioformatioa  and  sound  Fiews.      His  labors  in  Congreaa  were 

not  alone  confined  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 

consideration  of  the  tariff.     He  served  faithfnlly  and  well  on 

many  other  representative  committees,  among  them,  that  on  the 

Revision  of  Laws,  the  Committees  on  Ezpenditures,  Poet-Offioes, 
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and  RoleSt  and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  That  he  is  at  all  times 
respoDBive  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  in  full  and  con- 
Bisteat  accord  with  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  times  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  his  public  addresses.  Upon  the  important 
questions  of  finance,  civil  service,  public  education,  and  the 
many  problems  incident  to  oar  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
hia  public  utterances  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  moderation,  sound 
sense,  and  genius,  with  pronounced  views  fashioned  by  experi- 
ence and  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  truest  Americanism. 

In  the  field  of  executive  work  alone,  his  career  is  rich  in 
achievement.  As  the  governor  of  the  Buckeye  State  for  four 
years  his  two  administrations  were  characterized  by  dignity  and 
efficiency.  The  same  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  distin- 
guished his  service  in  CoDgress  found  employment  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  gave  to  the  affairs  of  a  great  state,  and  with  a 
larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  natural  administrative  talents 
he  rounded  ont  an  important  period  in  his  public  life  to  the  ac- 
knowledged satisfaction  of  a  large  and  important  oonstituenoy. 

Quick  and  powerful  in  his  application  of  political  logic  to  pass- 
ing events,  keenly  perceptive  of  human  needs  amid  changing 
conditions,  it  is  always  with  candor  and  straightforward  purpose 
that  McICiuley  delivers  himself  of  opinion,  unconsciously  chal- 
lenging criticism  and  commanding  respect  Some  of  the  closing 
words  of  his  recent  address  t>efore  the  Marquette  Club,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  are  pertinent  to  the  present  situation  in  the 
country  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  man's  exceeding  breadth  of 
thought  It  is  not  to  be  accounted  strange  that  the  recent  Be- 
publlcan  State  Convention  of  Ohio  should  incorporate  these 
words  in  its  platform,  a  fact  which  adds  to  their  pertinency  at 
this  time ; 

It  mfty  be  aaked  [said  Major  McKlnley]  what  the  next  Republican 
taritflaw  win  provide.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  rates 
wilt  be,  but  they  will  measure  the  dlHerenoe  between  Amerlcau  and 
Curnp^an  conditions,  and  will  be  fully  adequate  to  protect  ourBelves 
from  the  Invasion  of  our  markets  by  oriental  products  to  the  Injury  of 
Americau  labor,  and  will  in  no  case  be  too  low  to  prot^ect  and  exalt 
American  labor  and  promote  and  Increase  American  production. 

No  one  need  be  in  any  doubtabout  what  the  Republican  party  stands 
for.    Itaown  history  makes  that  too  palpable  and  clear  to  admit  of 
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doubt.  It  stand  for  a  reunited  and  recreated  DAtfon,  based  upon  free 
and  honest  elections  In  every  townslilp,  county,  city,  district,  and  stale 
in  thia  great  American  Union.  It  stands  for  the  American  fireside  and 
the  flag  of  the  nation.  It  stands  for  the  American  farm,  the  American 
fectory,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  tlie  American  people.  It  stands  for  a 
reciprocity  that  reciprocates  and  which  does  not  yield  up  to  another 
country  a  single  day's  labor  that  belongs  to  the  American  workingman. 
It  stands  for  International  agre<.'menta,  which  get  as  much  as  Xhay  give, 
upon  terms  of  mutual  advantage.  It  Rtands  for  an  exchange  of  our  sur- 
plus home  product*  for  such  foreign  product*  as  we  c^msume  but  do  not 
produce.  It  stanila  for  the  reclprociiy  of  Blaine  ;  for  llie  reciprooUy  nf 
Harrison  ;  fur  the  re^lorution  and  extension  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  Republican  tariff  of  1890. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  a  foreign  policy  dictated  by  and  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  that  U  genuinely  American;  for  a  policy  that  will 
revive  the  national  traditions  and  restore  the  national  spirit  which  car- 
ried us  proudly  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  It  stands  for 
such  a  policy  with  all  foreign  nations  as  will  insure  both  tousand  them 
Justice,  impartiality,  falniesa,  good  faith,  dignity,  and  honor.  It  standi 
for  the  Monroe  D«iCtrine  as  Monroe  himself  proclaimed  it,  about  which 
there  ia  no  division  whatever  among  the  American  people.  It  atands 
now,  as  ever,  for  honest  money  and  a  chance  to  earn  It  by  honest  toil. 
It  stands  for  a  currency  of  K^ld,  ailver,  and  |iaper  wltli  which  to  meas- 
ure our  exchangee  that  sEiuH  be  as  sound  as  the  government  and  as  un- 
tarnished lis  its  lionor. 

My  fellow-citizens,  let  us  cherish  the  principles  of  our  party  and  cod- 
secrate  ourselves  anew  to  their  triumph.  We  have  but  to  put  our  trust 
in  the  people ;  wo  have  but  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  people  ;  we 
have  but  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  it  comes  to  us  troxu 
every  quarter  ;  we  ha%'e  but  lo  paint  on  our  banners  the  sentiment  the 
people  have  everywhere  expressed  at  every  election  during  the  last  tbrM' 
years,  "Patriotism,  Protection,  and  Prosperity,"  to  win  another  moat 
glorious  and  decisive  national  victory. 

In  the  natioDal  conventions  of  his  party  MoKinley  has  been  b 
commanding  figare.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large  from  Ohio  in 
the  convention  of  18S4  and  supported  James  G.  Blaine  for  the 
presidency.  In  1888,  again  as  a  delegate  at  large,  he  sought  by 
all  honorable  means  to  secare  the  nomination  of  John  Sherman. 
Mr.  Blaine's  memorable  ''Florentine  letter"  was  one  of  the 
historic  events  of  the  convention  which  remained  in  session  a 
whole  week.  Qradoally  the  situation  became  complicated  and 
there  develoi)ed  an  intense  feeling  for  McKinley  as  the  one  man 
who  could  harmonize  the  diverging  elements.  On  Saturday^ 
June  22,  the  aorging  undercorreat  gained  perceptible  headw^. 
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Whea  GoQnecticut  was  reached  in  the  roll  call  and  oast  a  vote 
for  UcKinley,  the  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  before  that  conven- 
tion  made  a  plea  for  the  honor  of  his  position.  As  has  been 
faithfally  written,  ''He  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  roll  call  and 
said  Ohio  had  sent  him  there  to  support  John  Sherman,  and  his 
heart  and  his  judgment  accorded  with  his  instrnctiona.  He 
oonid  not  remain  silent  with  honor,  nor^  consistent  with  the 
credit  of  Ohio,  honorable  fidelity  to  John  Sherman,  or  with  his 
own  views  of  personal  integrity,  consent  or  seem  to  consent  to 
be  a  candidate.  'I  would  not  respect  myself/  he  said  with  im* 
passioned  utterance,  Mf  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do,  or  to 
Bay,  or  permit  to  be  done,  that  which  would  even  be  ground 
for  any  one  to  suspect  that  I  wavered  in  my  loyalty  to  Ohio,  or 
my  devotion  to  the  chief  of  her  choice  and  the  chief  of  mine. 
I  do  not  request,  I  demand  that  no  delegate  who  would  not  oast 
a  reflection  npon  me  shall  cast  a  ballot  for  me  !^  " 

McKinley's  manly  character,  his  profound  sense  of  honor,  his 
nbBolnte  faithfulness  were  evidenced  by  that  speech.  It  was  the 
sensation  of  the  convention.  Seldom  has  such  a  scene  been 
witneflsed  at  any  public  gathering.  He  would  ''rather  be 
right  than  president.*'  Here  the  hackneyed  phrase  is  capa- 
ble of  genuine  application.  With  the  presidency  almost  within 
grasp,  he  cast  it  aside  rather  than  betray  a  trust  Finally, 
Blaine's  letter  came,  again  avowing  bis  determination  not  to  be  a 
candidate,  and  Benjamin  EEarrison  was  nominated.  In  the  con- 
Tcntion  of  1892  McKinley  was  the  permanent  chairman  and 
supported  Harrison.  Here,  notwithstanding  his  disapproval  of 
the  course  taken  by  many  of  bis  friends  in  voting  for  him,  he 
received  on  the  final  ballot  nearly  as  many  votes  as  the  lamented 
Blaine,  in  number  182^,  while  Harrison  was  nominated  by  535 
votes. 

Now  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  William  McKinley 
is  entered  in  the  list  of  presidential  candidates.  His  public 
record,  open  to  all  the  world,  familiar  in  all  its  aspects  to  his 
countrymen,  his  character  bearing  no  stain,  against  which 
there  can  be  no  honest  reproach^  commend  him  to  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  his  party  and  the  people.     His  genius,  his 
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Btateemanshlp,  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter, typify  him  afi  the  ideal  American.  What  words  oonld 
scarcely  express  with  more  of  simple  truth  was  altered  by 
United  States  Senator-Elect  Foraker  at  the  recent  Bepoblican 
State  Convention  in  Ohio.  Herein  is  contained  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  who  verily  know  and  love  WiDiam  McKinley.  Thus 
did  Senator  Foraker  describe  the  man  of  the  honr  : 

William  MeKiiiley  ia  our  owu.  He  lives  here  lu  Ohio,  and  always 
hae  lived  in  nur  midst.  He  Is  our  friend,  our  neighbor,  our  fellow- 
citizen,  our  fetlnw  Republican.  Shoulder  to  Bhoulder  with  him  we 
have  been  fighting  the  battles  of  RepubUc>aui8ra  in  this  state  for  « 
generation.  We  know  him  and  he  knows  us.  We  know  his  life,  hi« 
character,  his  public  services,  and  his  Otness  for  the  place  for  which  he 
has  been  named. 

He  has  buen  our  soldier  comrade,  our  representative  In  CongreBS,  our 
governor.  By  all  these  tokens  we  here  to-day  present  him  to  the 
Republicans  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Union  as  our  choice,  and  ask 
them  tu  make  him  theirs.  In  every  communityi  in  every  municipality, 
in  every  mill  and  mine  and  furnace  and  forge  and  workshop,  every- 
where throughout  all  this  broad  land  where  capital  is  invested  or  labor 
is  employed,  William  Mcivinley  is  the  ideal  American  statesman,  the 
typical  American  leader,  aii<l  the  veritable  American  idol. 

No  man  ever  in  public  life  in  this  country  enjoyed  such  universal 
popularity  as  his.  No  man  In  this  country  in  public  life  ever  com- 
manded, as  he  now  c<mimands,  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
voters  of  this  country.  Blametoss  in  private  life,  aa  he  has  been  uaefbl 
and  illustrious  in  public  life,  his  name,  in  our  judgment,  will  inspire 
mure  conHdence,  excite  more  enthusiasm,  and  give  greater  guarantee  of 
success  tlian  any  other  name  that  can  be  inscribed  on  the  Republican 
banner. 

N£D  Aaden  Floop. 
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OUR  day  is  a  day  of  edacatloDal  advancement  withoafc  par- 
allel. And  as  snoh  it  brings  with  it  new  views  of  things 
old  and  of  things  unborn,  and  generates  new  responsibilities  and 
new  conceptions.  Positive  are  many  of  these — but  negative, 
toOf  many  others.  Donbt  and  hesitation  arise  on  points  of  which 
men  were  qaite  sure  heretofore,  and  no  symptom  of  political 
life  la  BO  prominent  to-day  as  a  token  of  these  two  factors  as  the 
split  ticket  and  its  consequence,  the  landslide. 

Not  least  among  the  points  that  arise  as  questions  before  the 
mind  of  the  faithful  citizen  is  that  of  his  relation  to  church  and 
state.  The  A.  P.  A.,  Mormonism,  the  method  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance, the  contract  of  marriage,  and  many  other  familiar 
topics,  are  qne»tions  which  border  so  closely  upon  accepted  re- 
ligions ground,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  distinct  lines  re- 
quired for  clear  comprehension.  The  citizen  who  is  struggling 
between  his  allegiance  to  the  church  and  his  loyalty  to  the  state 
is  in  a  sad  predicament,  and  the  question  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Qnirinal,  and  the  stupidly  pathetic  struggle  between  Pius  IX. 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  days  of  old,  leap  into  sudden  un* 
comfortable  prominence.  The  citizen,  debating  the  question  of 
a  boundary  of  duties  between  church  and  state,  of  both  of  which 
be  is  a  member  and  a  citizen,  becomes  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  going  over  some  very  old  ground,  that  Bismarck  and 
the  Jesuits,  Pius  IX.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  are  only  modem 
instances  of  a  queetion  that  trails  along  backward  through  the 
days  of  Roger  Williams  and  Oliver  Oromwell,  of  Martin  Luther 
and  Henry  VIIL,  of  Canoesa  and  Bavenna,  of  Arias  and  Ooq- 
stantine.  He  is  facing  a  problem  as  old  as  the  hills  and  worthy 
of  his  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  the  question,  Where  does 
dnty  to  the  church  end  and  duty  to  the  state  begin  f    It  may  be 
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well  in  the  coDsideration  of  this  queation  to  go  back  some  dis- 
tance into  history.  m 

Trace  backward  with  me  any  one  aeriea  of  movements.  Given 
any  community,  starting  in  the  wilds.  There  is  the  nsnal  clear- 
ing among  the  trees,  a  vague  attempt  at  railroading,  a  dim  vision 
of  telegraph  polee,  a  few  stray  honoee,  and  that  wonderful  thing, 
a  general  store.  John  Smith  runs  this  general  store  and  on  its 
shelves  you  find  everything  imaginable,  from  a  paper  of  pins  to 
a  silk  hat,  from  a  cake  of  soap  to  an  oilskin  sou'wester.  The 
shed  and  the  front  porch  hold  bags  of  grain  and  plows,  seed  po- 
tatoes and  stoves,  coal-oil  and  paris  green.  One  window  is  full 
of  zephyrs  and  corsets,  the  other  contains  the  post-office  and  a 
sign  that  John  Smith  is  agent  for  the  beet  fire  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  world,  with  a  capital  indicated  by  an  endless  string 
of  ciphers,  and  that  be  is  likewise  a  real-estate  agent,  a  notary 
public^  and  a  blacksmith.  The  chances  are,  that  if  you  want  to 
see  John  Smith  on  business,  his  wife  will  have  to  call  him  in 
from  the  farm  before  you  can  do  so.  But  gradually,  as  the  com- 
munity grows,  and  there  is  more  business  done,  there  are  more 
wants  to  supply,  and  more  inhabitants  to  settle  in  the  village 
and  on  the  farm,  John  Smith  drops  his  farming.  Next  be  drops 
the  dry  goods  in  bis  store.  Then  the  hardware  goes,  becaose 
other  business  men  have  established  special  lines  of  these  things. 
Presently  alfio  the  real-estate  sign  and  the  indication  of  the  no- 
tary public  disappear,  and  finally  the  little  post-office  in  the 
window  crowds  out  the  grocery  store,  and  John  finds  that  he  hu 
all  he  can  do  in  Just  simply  being  postmaster  for  the  little  vil- 
lage, in  which  when  it  first  began  he  was  everything. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  ridiculously  small  picture,  bat  yet  it  oontains 
an  amount  of  information  and  a  kind  of  information  which  the 
student  of  history  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Take  the  very  same 
picture  upon  larger  ground,  and  you  will  find  that  what  was 
true  in  the  small  community  of  men  is  true  of  the  large  com- 
munity of  souls.  Go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  you  find  her  the  dispenser  of  all  things.  Art,  education, 
music,  everything  starts  in  and  with  the  church.  She  is  and 
has  all  things,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     She  teaches  her 
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people  ;  she  reco^izee  them  when  they  oome  into  the  world  and 
when  they  go  out  of  it ;  Bbe  places  her  tag  and  label  apon  them 
in  their  variooa  ways  of  life  and  demands  of  them  their  alle- 
giance, and  prescribes  to  them  their  duties ;  she  cares  for  them 
when  they  are  sick  and  buries  them  when  they  are  dead  ;  she 
teaches  them  to  read  and  write,  and  taxes  them  for  the  only  sys- 
tem of  finance  with  which  antiquity  is  familiar.  Thns  begins 
the  church,  with  a  wilderness  of  duties,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  is  all  things  to  everybody.  But  now  note  the  evolution  of 
the  church.  Take  close  heed  of  what  has  come  to  pass.  Go 
back  with  me  to  the  misty  edge  of  time.  Here  there  looms  for- 
ward ont  of  a  legendary  period  of  the  demigods  the  world's 
childhood,  when  the  eyes  have  not  yet  learned  to  see  and  the 
hands  have  not  yet  been  taught  to  handle,  a  vast  picture  of  the 
patriarchate.  Dim  is  the  vision,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  tell 
that  neither  church  nor  state  has  yet  been  born.  It  is  the  family. 
It  is  the  distinct  cognizance  of  individuality,  and  man  is  not  yet 
a  social  being.  Bat  presently,  ont  of  the  obscurity  of  the  human 
eea,  there  grows  a  church.  It  is  a  church  in  which  the  state  is 
not  yet  recognized.  There  is  no  state  as  yet — the  ruler  of  the 
church  is  both  priest  and  king,  after  the  order  of  Melcbizedek. 
There  is  no  distinction  as  yet  between  the  divine  right  of  priests 
and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  fruit  has  not  yet  ripened  to 
a  degree  of  distinction.  But  glance  along  hitberward  a  little 
farther  and  the  record  of  the  national  life  of  the  days  of  old  is 
epitomized  for  us  in  the  story  of  8anl.  One  convulsive  throb, 
and  the  state  is  born.  There  is  a  church  and  there  is  a  state. 
The  figure  of  Saul  overtopping  the  plebs  by  head  and  shoulders 
becomes  symbolical  of  the  method  of  the  genesis  of  a  state — a 
method  the  same  at  all  times  aud  in  every  epoch  of  the  world^s 
history. 

And  thus  the  church  and  state  step  apart.  The  duties  of 
neither  are  distinctly  recognized  as  yet.  It  takes  many  years, 
nay,  it  takes  many  centuries,  until  this  demarcation  line  can  be 
established.  It  is  not  established  yet,  even  at  this  late  day.  It 
is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  At  first  there  was  a  general  division 
between  the  two  giant  entities  over  the  eiyil,  moral,  and  legal 
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aspects  of  the  case.  From  those  wUd  days  at  Oanossa  ap  to  Uie 
time  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  even  later,  it  took  all  the  time 
and  skill  of  diplomats,  and  all  the  mental  and  moral  forces  of 
the  race,  to  distingaish  these  general  ontlines,  where  the  chnrch 
ends  and  where  the  state  begins. 

And  the  task  of  setting  such  a  bonndary  line  wonld  be  as 
hopeless  as  the  attempts  of  the  French  Figaro  to  define  the  pol- 
icy of  England  and  Russia  in  Tnrkey,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
thaty  back  of  all  human  attempts,  failures,  and  snooeasee,  there  is 
a  mighty  law — a  law,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
the  law  of  evolution — which  ta  sweeping  on  reeistlessly  upon  its 
pathway  and  the  tokens  of  whose  healthful  activity  are 
noted  in  every  line  of  human  life. 

Trace  the  question  a  little  more  in  detail.  When  the  general 
outline  of  the  legal,  moral*  and  civic  aspect  of  things  had  come 
into  some  kind  of  appreciable  shape  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards 
in  England,  there  bad  already  been  at  work,  and  there  continued 
at  work,  a  series  of  hidden  powers  whose  resultant  prodoctB 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  careless  student  Gradually  there 
had  drifted  oat  of  the  cfanrch  certain  of  its  holdings.  As  in  the 
case  of  John  Smith,  who  relinqntshed  one  dnty  after  the  other 
until  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  but  the  postmastersbip,  bat 
who  found  all  he  could  do  in  that,  so  the  chnrch  gradually  lost 
and  is  to-day  gradually  losing  a  vast  territory,  of  which  she  bad 
a  temporary  control,  bat  which  must  now  be  handed  over  to  the 
state,  so  that  she  may  attend  to  the  more  *'  weighty  matters  of 
the  law.''  Take  art  Bivide  it  into  its  two  branches,  music 
and  painting.  Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  fact  that  both 
of  these  branches  first  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
church,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  little  revulsions  of  feelings 
under  the  iconoclasts,  they  continued  nnder  the  fostering  care  of 
the  church  until  within  the  recent  past.  Now  where  are  theyf 
Beethoven,  Olack,  Palestrina,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Bach,  in  fact 
all  the  namee  of  the  musicians  of  old,  are  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  name  and  work  of  the  choreh.  But  where  is  the  oon- 
nection  between  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  or  even  Liszt^  or  the 
men  of  the  modern  schools^  such  as  Grieg,  Tscbalkow&ki, 
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8tein,  Snllivan,  Foote,  and  the  church  1  Pat  Bach's  ''Paasions- 
znnsik''  and  Wagner's  "  Gotterdammernng  "  side  by  side,  and 
in  the  oompariBon  of  the  two  giant  efiforts,  equal  in  mastership, 
eqnal  in  conception,  eqnal  in  symmetry  and  ]>ower,  yon  have  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Music  has  drifted  out  of  the  cbarob. 
8he  still  sings  the  old  masters,  and  she  will  continae  to  sing,  bat 
mnsic  has  tnmed  to  the  world.  And  now  take  painting. 
Cimabue,  Raphael,  Babens,  Titian,  Da  Vinci,  compare  them 
with  the  men  of  to-day,  West,  Tucker,  Whistler,  Muncaczy,  Ho- 
garth, Chlodowiecky,  and  what  does  the  comparison  showl  It 
shows  the  point  that  painting  has  drifted  out  of  the  chnrch. 
Put  a  Hans  Makart  alongside  of  a  Raphael,  and  yon  have  again 
tbe  point  which  I  am  trying  to  make. 

What  is  trae  of  art  is  trne  of  those  lines  of  haman  activity 
which  run  rather  npon  the  material  plane  than  upon  that  of 
ethics  and  the  artistic  sense.  Whence  comes  education  T  From 
the  boBom  of  the  church.  For  it  is  quite  well  known  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  church  furnished  all  the  clerks,  when 
**clerk''  and  "clergy"  were  but  diflferent  ways  of  saying  the 
aame  thing — but  who  fumishes  the  education  now  Y  Tbe  state. 
And  that  wing  of  the  church  which  doubts  the  right  of  the  state 
to  run,  to  control,  and  to  establish  tbe  school  will  have  a  very 
trying  time  to  prove  its  position  and  has  had  such  a  time  of  late. 
In  the  same  way  it  might  be  shown  that  the  theater  traces  back 
its  legitimate  origin  to  the  mysteries,  or  mj/ateria,  of  the  church, 
that  the  state  institntion  of  charity  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
hoepice  of  the  church,  that  even  science  roots  back  in  the 
chnrch  through  astrology  and  alchemy,  the  ancient  rootlets  of 
science,  upon  which  modern  skill  has  grafted  astronomy  and 
chemistry.  And  so  question  after  question  arises  and  receives 
its  answer,  in  either  a  definite  or  a  halting  way.  80  that  finally 
even  tbe  question  of  marriage  has  been  agitated  as  a  civil  coa- 
tract,  rather  than  as  one  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  chnrch. 

What,  now,  are  tbe  deductions  to  be  made  along  this  llnet  la 
there  a  tendency  toward  the  extinction  of  church  citizenship  and 
a  gradual  evolution  of  state  citizenship  only  T  What  a  ugeless 
qoestion.     Of  course  not.     Did  John  Smith  lose  "his  bold  apon 
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the  massee''  by  dropping  the  temporary  offices  he  held  and 
fiaally  turniog  postmaster  and  that  alone  t  Not  at  all.  He  be- 
came more  intimately  concerned  with  the  actual  life  of  the  oom- 
mnnity  in  which  he  held  a  prominent  place.  So  if  the  charch 
finds  that  on  the  ground  of  things  temporal  she  apparently  loses 
her  hold,  it  is  simply  a  symptom  that  she  is  growing  mors 
rapidly  and  developing  more  Btrongly  upon  the  field  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  her.  An  unprejudiced  observer  will  note  that 
what  the  church  loeea  in  temporal  things  she  gains  in  things 
which  are  eternal.  What  drifts  beyond  her  pale  in  things  of 
the  world,  she  has  gained  and  is  gaining  in  things  spiritual. 

If  in  the  resistless  march  of  evolutional  development,  the  state 
legitimately  and  obviously  lays  claim  to  certain  ever-increasiog 
factors,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  church,  divested  of  the 
care  of  these  things,  can  turn  her  attention  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely to  those  more  delicate  departments  of  human  life,  the  in- 
tuitive and  mysterious  workings  in  which  and  of  which  are  still 
subject  to  gross  misconception,  to  misty  superstition,  to  denn 
ignorance. 

It  is  a  helpful  thought,  rather  than  a  distressing  one,  to  find 
earnest  and  convincing  thinkers  and  writers  active  upon  the 
qnestions  of  citizenship,  and  intent  upon  their  varions  efforts  to 
define  a  boundary  line  which  is  coming  more  and  more  clearly 
to  the  surface.  We  approach  the  solution  of  the  qnestion  mora 
and  more  nearly  with  every  step  in  the  march  of  progress, 
whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  recognize  more  clearly  what  is  the 
spiritnal  side  of  a  question  and  what  its  natural  aide.  And 
every  step  in  that  march  points  in  the  direction  that  man's  social 
and  civil  attitude  toward  his  neighbor  creates  citia^nship  of  the 
state  \  while  his  mental  altitude  toward  his  neighbor  conditions 
and  constitutes  citizenship  of  the  church.  To  act  rightly  and  to 
speak  rightly  are  matters  for  the  thonghtfnl  consideration  of  the 
state-citizen.  To  add  to  such  action  the  accomplishment  of  will- 
ing and  thinking  rightly  are  matters  to  oocnpy  the  attention  of 
the  church-citizen.  And  l>oth  fields  are  equally  large  and  of 
equally  momentooa  importance. 

ADOLPH   ROKDKb 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  Id  his  ramooB  GettyRbarg  Addreaa, 
said,  referring  to  the  then  still  uafinished  war  for  the 
noioDy  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  eoantry  were  engaged  in  a 
straggle  to  see  whether  a  nation  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propoaition  that  alt  men  are  created 
free  and  eqaal  could  long  endare.  Not  only  did  the  conflict 
then  being  waged  end  in  triumph  for  the  national  cause,  but 
they  who  had  rebelled  threw  down  their  arms,  so  hopelessly 
defeated  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  conduct,  the  unthinking 
and,  to  a  great  extent^  the  thoughtful  too,  believe  that  the 
struggle  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  ended  at  Appomattox 
and  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  finally  and  forever  settled  that 
''government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.''  It  would  be  agreeable  to  one's 
pronenees  to  civic  indolence  to  share  in  this  belief  and  to  feel 
that  the  effort,  the  sacrifices,  the  toil,  and  the  warfare  necessary 
to  perpetuate  free  government  already  have  been  expended  by 
thoee  who  preceded  us  on  the  field  of  action,  that  we^  their 
descendants,  are  the  fortunate  possessore  of  a  sort  of  paid-up 
insurance  policy  guaranteeing  to  us,  without  labor  or  exertion 
on  our  part,  and  to  our  posterity  in  turn,  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  liberties  which  have  come  to  us  '^throngh  the  costly 
sacrifice ''  of  thousands  of  martyrs  to  civil  liberty. 

This  would  be  a  cheerful,  a  pleasing  view  to  take,  but  it  ia 
not  permitted  to  one  who  may  look  t)eneath  the  surface  thus  to 
indulge  his  fondness  for  political  repose.  The  truth  is  that  we 
are  to-day,  no  less  than  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  time — nay,  much  more 
than  then — face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  waging  a  war- 
fare to  preserve  free  institutions  and  to  make  it  certain  that 
our  republic  shall  for  long  endure.     It  ia  true  that  we  have 
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DO  armed  foe  within  oar  borders  and  that  we  may,  with  reasoa^ 
regard  ourselves  as  invincible  to  attack  from  without  Bat 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  our  institatioos  are  assailed  by  a 
more  insidioos  foe  than  ever  marshalled  on  a  battlefield  aod 
a  greater  peril  than  hung  over  onr  country  daring  the  Civil 
"War  threatens  to-day  the  integrity  of  onr  government.  This 
foe  is  corruption,  which  endangers  the  very  existence  of  our 
institutions  by  destroying  the  patriotic  virtne  and  maDhood 
on  which  alone  the  security  of  those  institutions  rests.  When 
armies  defied  the  national  authority  and  sought  the  nation's 
life,  it  was,  in  a  sense,  a  contest  of  physical  force  with 
physical  force,  which  might  have  ended  either  way  with- 
out seriously  impairing  the  manly  virtaea  of  the  peoplei 
Had  Pickett's  charge  up  Cemetery  Hill  not  been  beaten  back, 
had  the  battle  of  Gettysborg  ended  in  the  rout  and  ruin  of  the 
TTnion  army,  had  the  boast  of  a  Confederate  general  that  be 
would  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker  Hill  been  realized 
and  the  nation  been  dismembered,  still  we  need  not  have  wholly 
despaired  of  free  institutions,  for  the  principles  of  free  govern* 
ment  would  have  snrvived  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  reassert  them- 
selves when  the  hour  of  madness  should  have  passed  and  the 
clouds  of  darkness  lifted.  Physical  power  might  have  over- 
thrown, but  could  not  have  destroyed  liberty  itself.  So  long  w 
real  men  survive,  liberty  will  live,  but  when  men  degenerate 
into  mere  things  of  barter  and  sale,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  will 
depart  from  onr  shores,  for  she  will  have  no  abiding  place.  It 
is  not  in  monotain,  valley,  or  plain  that  yon  will  find  her  habi- 
tation, but  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  clear-headed,  incorrup- 
tible men.  The  honest  heart  and  unclouded  mind  furnish  the 
only  environment  needful  that  liberty  may  grow.  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  same  territory  has,  in  torn,  nurtured  freemen 
and  a  servile  race.  The  diflerence  was  not  in  the  land,  but  in 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  Our  own  laud  may  remain  as  beautiful, 
as  fruitful,  as  now  and  yet  our  people  may  become  incapable  of 
maintaining  the  liberties  which  they  have  inherited. 

It  is  worse  than  folly  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  are  the  espedal 
favoritea  of  providence,  that  we  can  disregard  the  law  of  oioral 
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gravitation  and  onr  ioBtitations  saffer  no  Bhock  in  consequence. 
80  long  as  we  comply  with  the  conditions  of  civic  prosperity  we 
may  hope  to  prosper^  bat  when  we  foil  to  meet  those  reqaire- 
ments,  we  shall  fall  from  onr  high  estate.  Governments  and 
peoples  cannot  escape  from  the  nniversal  law  of  cause  and  eifect. 
We  cannot,  in  politics,  sow  cormption  and  reap  inoormption. 
As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap.  DiBgracefnl  enactments  like  the 
ill-famed  race-track  legislation  in  New  Jersey,  three  years  ago, 
are  bat  the  moral  oonseqneaces  of  immoral  political  action.  The 
infliction  of  such  laws  npon  us  is  the  righteous  punishment  of 
nnrighteous  conduct.  It  is  no  more  Just  that  a  man  who  plants 
and  cultivates  a  field  should  harvest  the  product  thao  that  a 
people  careless  of  their  political  honor  should  gather  fruits  that 
will  shame  them  before  the  world.  Natural  results  of  public 
and  political  action  will  and  ought  to  come  to  pass.  No  miracle 
will  save  ns  from  the  consequences  of  our  acts.  In  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  John  Bright  said  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  ''Yon  have  been  sowiag  curses,  and  you 
now  wouder  that  curses  have  grown."  The  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  political  philosophy  is  embodied  in  that  pregaant  sentence. 
And  the  curse  that  we  are  sowing  and  of  which  I  wish  especially 
here  to  speak  is  the  terrible  curse  of  bribery.  It  is  not  merely 
an  evil  bat  it  is  a  growing  and  expanding  evil.  Its  nature  is  to 
grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon  and  never  to  stand  still.  Like  an 
octopus  it  has  thrown  out  its  tenticles  in  all  directions  until 
scarcely  a  branch  of  onr  government  ia  wholly  free  from  the 
pollution  of  its  clammy  touch.  It  is  not  merely  that  men  buy 
and  sell  votes,  but  under  the  influence  of  this  practice  every 
sphere  of  political  activity  is  rapidly  comiug  to  be  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  private  compensatioa  for  public  services  rendered. 
Under  its  malign  influence  patriotism  is  becoming  uufashiouable, 
almost  ridiculous.  Disinterested  activity  is  gradually  being 
eliminated  from  political  life,  and  to  a  deplorable  extent  office  is 
bestowed  for  cash  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  young  man  whose 
ambitioa  would  leave  him  to  serve  the  state  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  baying  the  opportunity  with  his  own  money  or  of 
selling  his  talents  for  the  money  of  others.      lb  is  an  open  secret 
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that  when  patronage  is  tx)  be  difitribated  candidates  for  faTor  are 
expected  to  "pat  up^'  a  etipalated  sam  in  order  to  bave  their 
''claims''  eerionsly  considered  by  the 'headers.'*  Thisisaretarn 
to  the  old  Eoglish  system  of  disposing  of  poeitions  in  the  public 
service  by  purchase  and  in  such  a  system  patriotism  has  no  place. 
Among  our  standard  so-called  *' practical  politicians''  a  patriot 
is  as  mnob  out  of  place  as  is  a  learned  physician  among  a  body 
of  ignorant  quacks.  His  point  of  view,  his  methods,  and  his 
aim  are  so  different  that  he  cannot  cooperate  with  them.  He  is, 
therefore,  driven  by  circumstances  into  the  rather  nndignified 
position  of  faultfinder  and  critic,  for  his  fitness  for  power  be- 
comes his  disqualification  for  preferment 

It  is  no  schoolboy  declamation^  no  hysterical  shriek  of  the 
alarmist,  to  say  that  nnless  the  rising  tide  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion shall  be  checked  and  turned  back  our  system  of  government 
must  fall  and  that  at  a  no  distant  day.  It  cannot  sorvive  when 
that  npon  which  alone  it  rests  is  gone,  any  more  than  our  capitol 
buildings  could  stand  after  the  foundation  stones  should  have 
been,  one  by  one,  removed.  Do  not  misanderstaud  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  no  pessimist,  nor  yet,  perhaps,  an  optimist,  I  do  not 
think  our  forms  of  government  are  likely  soon  to  be  overtnrned 
no  matter  what  may  or  may  not  be  done.  But  forms  are  of  little 
present  value  without  the  substance.  Our  written  constitutions, 
onr  statutes  may  remain,  and  yet  all  that  those  constitutions 
were  intended  to  preserve  or  those  statutes  to  enforce,  may  be 
almost  if  not  wholly  lost  to  ns.  A  government  may  survive  as 
an  articulated  machine  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  principles  it  was  meant  to  cherish.  The 
monarchical  government  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  senseless 
forms,  still  exists,  a  large  portion  of  the  British  people  still  fawn 
upon  their  princes  and  prinoelets,  but  Eagtand  is  governed  by  a 
democratic  republic  under  the  forms  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 
and  Eagliah  democracy  is  furnishing  to  us  examples  in  popular, 
efficient,  and  economical  municipal  government  which  we  should 
do  well  to  study.  la  England,  therefore,  we  see  a  monarchy 
with  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  republic,  and  we  may,  on  the 
other  haod,  yet  see  in  our  own  coontry  a  republic  with  the  chief 
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drawbacks  of  a  monarchy.  It  will  be  perfectly  possible  to 
destroy  the  eeeentials  of  onr  syBtem  while  we  leave  antoached 
its  forms.  We  may  be  ruled  by  despots  without  possessing  royal 
families.  The  title  makes  no  man  king  and  a  raler  may  be  in 
every  essential  a  czar  without  a  crown.  Victoria  is  but  the 
paid  official  head  of  British  society,  while  Oliver  Cromwell,  un- 
crowned, ruled  England,  a  king  in  his  every  act.  Onr  forms 
may,  therefore,  become  a  mere  skeleton  from  which  all  that  was 
ODce  vital  in  the  republic  shall  have  decayed  and  fallen  away. 
We  remember  how,  as  schoolboys,  our  indigaation  was  stirred 
by  the  story  of  Ctesar^s  overthrow  of  the  Koman  Kepublio,  but 
Roman  liberty  had  become  a  mere  tradition  to  a  corrupted  peo- 
ple long  before  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  crossed  the  Rabicon.  Not 
only  do  forms  alone  afford  no  protection,  but  the  very  forms  of 
free  government  may  be  used  to  enslave  a  people.  From  the 
time  of  its  organization  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  British 
Parliament  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  and 
it  was  the  constant  study  of  arbitrary  kings  to  dispense  with 
parliaments  as  much  as  possible.  But  in  Henry^s  reign,  Thomas 
Cromwell  made  use  of  this  organ  of  freedom  to  accomplish  the 
most  merciless  work  of  arbitrary  rale.  And  thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  called  together 
oftener  than  they  ever  had  been  before,  England  held  her  breath 
under  her  Reign  of  Terror.  As  Mr.  Green,  the  historian,  says 
of  Cromwell,  ''He  saw  in  the  Parliament  a  means  of  shrouding 
the  boldest  Skggressions  of  the  monarchy  under  the  veil  of  popu- 
lar assent  and  of  giving  to  the  most  ruthless  acts  of  despotism 
the  stamp  and  semblance  of  law."  History  furniabea  other 
similar  examples.  George  lil.  deliberately  attempted  much  the 
same  thing  through  the  bribery  of  Farliameut,  and  his  minister 
declared  that  the  king  had  discovered  that  "the  forms  of  free 
and  the  ends  of  arbitrary  government  were  not  altogether  incom- 
patible.'' The  resistance  of  the  colonies  contributed  in  no  small 
d^ree  to  frustrate  George*s  designs,  but  with  the  bribery  of 
voters  unchecked  and  unresisted,  our  latter-day  kings  —  the 
political  bosses  and  public  plaaderera — will  soon  convince  us  of 
le  truth  of  Lord  Bute's  remark  and  will  demonstrate  to  us  and 
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the  world  that  the  "  forms  of  a  free  and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary 
government^'  are  only  too  easily  reconcilable. 

The  sncoessfol  working  of  oor  governmental  system  depends 
on  the  constant  watchfulness  and  periodical  expression  of  pablio 
opinion.  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Lowell  says,  ''All 
free  governments,  whatever  their  name,  are  in  reality  govern- 
ments by  public  opinion,  and  it  is  on  the  quality  of  this  public 
opinion  that  their  prosperity  depends.''  Neither  oonstitations 
nor  statutes  will  preserve  oar  rights.  These  are  but  the  written 
evidences  of  what  our  institutions  really  are.  Before  there  were 
constitutions  coostitational  principles  existed,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitutions  may  remain  after  these  principles  shall  have 
been  overthrown.  Armies  and  navies  may  guard  them  from 
foreign  aasnlfas  but  they  cannot  protect  them  from  our  own 
attacks.  Our  machinery,  our  forms  of  government,  may  be 
shielded  by  our  military  forces,  but  the  American  system  itself, 
in  its  essence,  in  all  that  it  was  intended  to  be,  in  all  that  gives 
it  any  excuse  for  being,  depends  for  its  protection,  for  its  preeer* 
vation,  upon  the  jealous  care  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 
Kothing  can  be  substituted  for  this.  Without  this  pablio 
opinion  in  action,  free  government  can  no  more  exist  than  a  man 
could  live  without  the  life-blood  coursing  through  his  veina  It 
is  positively  and  undeniably  a  sine  qua  non.  The  foundation 
principle  of  our  system  is  that  "  the  common  sense  of  most  shall 
hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe." 

But  public  opinion  is  merely  the  collective  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  resultant  of  varying  individual  views.  It  is 
formulated  after  free  discussion  and  debate,  and  its  character 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  individual  whose  common 
voice  it  is.  When  constitutionally  expressed,  all  good  citizens 
bow  to  its  decree,  however  erroneous  they  may  regard  it,  and 
trust  to  education  of  that  opinion  for  future  relief.  Our  protec- 
tion, the  protection  of  our  neighbors,  of  every  individual, 
against  confiscation  of  our  property  or  the  deprivation  of  oor 
liberties  through  socialistic  vagaries  or  otherwise,  in  the  last 
analysis,  lie  in  the  fact,  if  it  shall  be  a  fact,  that  a  controlling 
numt>er  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  so  enlightened,  their  sense  of 
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jostioe  80  developed,  and  their  haman  Bympatbiee  so  keen,  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  or  permit  any  infriDgement  of  those 
abeolnte  individaal  rights  to  protect  which  onr  government  was 
founded.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  real  protection  we 
have,  and  on  this  fact  rests  the  justice  of  oar  pablic  school 
system,  by  which  I  am  taxed  to  educate  my  neighbor's  children 
and  he  is  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  others  still.  We 
educate  l}ecaase  we  dare  not  risk  the  danger  of  having  our 
citizens  grow  up  uninstructed.  If  the  masses  of  our  citizens 
shall  be  ignorant,  if  they  shall  have  no  regard  for  justice  and 
their  manhood  shall  have  been  corrupted,  then  we  shall  be  at 
the  mercy  of  every  gust  of  passion  and  shall  be  the  helpless 
victims  of  every  voting  mob  that  conscienceless  wealth  may 
organize.  The  courts  will  not  long  protect,  for  where  public 
sentiment  shall  become  permanently  corrupted  our  courts  will 
reflect  that  sentiment  and  the  jndges  will  themselves  become  onr 
worst  oppressors.  History  demonstrates  this  as  a  principle  and 
the  record  of  the  Tweed  rigime  points  to  its  application,  I 
repeat,  our  form  of  government  may  be  preserved,  but  the 
benefits  which  tbat  form  was  meant  to  confer  cannot  be 
experienced  with  a  corrupted  opinion. 

If^  then,  enlightened  public  opinion  is  more  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  our  institutions  than  oouatitutions,  or  armies  and 
nayies,  what  of  the  effect  of  bribery  on  this  opinion  1  It  can 
have  but  one  effect  and  that  is  to  destroy  it,  and  by  destroying 
it  to  crush  out  all  that  is  yital  in  our  system.  Every  individaal 
opinion  helps  to  make  up  public  opinion.  The  individual's 
vote  is  a  nullity  if  not  an  expression  of  his  opinion.  To  vote, 
in  any  true  sense,  therefore,  one  most  have  an  opinion.  And 
when  a  man  selU  his  vote,  not  only  does  he  sell  bis  opinion  bat 
he  unfits  himself  for  future  sharing  in  the  work  of  free  govern- 
ment, which  is  nothing  but  government  by  opinion.  He  has 
betrayed  a  sacred  trust  and  he  cannot  again  be  trusted*  His 
right  to  vote  at  all  was  purchased  by  the  lives  and  sacrifices  of  a 
long  line  of  martyrs,  and  when  he  stoops  to  sell  this  blood- 
l>ODght  right  for  gold,  he  effaces  from  his  nature  all  tbat 
ehonld  liAi  him  above  the  brutes.     His  self-respect  and  manly 
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pride  are  forever  gone.  In  vain  will  appeals  henceforth 
made  to  hia  jadgment,  to  his  sense  of  right  To  no  purpose 
will  yon  point  out  to  him  that  your  property  and  your  rightSf 
and  his  as  well,  are  imperiled,  or  that  the  honor  of  the  state  or 
nation  is  at  stake,  for  his  judgment,  his  opinion  is  hereafter  to 
be  confined  to  a  choice  between  competing  bidders  for  his  ballot 
He  is  more  to  be  despised  than  any  slave,  for  he  goes  voluntarily 
to  the  auction  block.  The  slave-dealer  could  but  sell  the  body, 
but  our  Yote-seller  makes  merchandise  of  his  eonl.  With  a 
large  number  of  such  creatures  on  our  voting  lists  bow  are  we 
to  govern  by  appeals  to  public  opinion  f  By  whom  will  that 
opinion  be  formed  f  Whence  will  come  that  living  force  of 
patriotism  without  which  we  cannot  work  our  system  t 

If  a  majority  or  a  number  large  enough  to  bold  the  balance  of 
power  are  for  sale,  then  our  elections  will  be  but  public  auctions. 
It  will  be  simply  a  question  of  organizing  syndicates  to  exploit 
an  election,  aa  a  syndicate  was  organized  to  reap  the  profits  of  a 
sale  of  bonds,  and  it  would  be  more  simple,  it  would  be  more 
economical  and  infinitely  less  demoralizing,  to  sell  our  public 
positions  direct  and  to  advertise  for  proposals  as  we  do  in  giving 
out  other  public  work — awarding  in  this  case  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  prices  paid  would  go  into  the  public  treasury  and 
the  sncoessfnl  bidders  might  be  put  under  bonds  for  a  faithful 
performance  of  doty.  Instead  of  canvassing  votes,  our  return- 
ing boards  would  open  and  compare  bids  and  the  result  would 
be  as  good  an  indication  of  the  public  will.  True,  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  fun  of  voting,  bat  with  the  contest  decided  by 
purchased  votes  all  voting  is  a  farce.  If  any  man  can  neu- 
tralize my  vote  by  his  own,  and  then  can  overwhelm  me  by  the 
purchased  votes  of  others,  my  equality,  absolutely,  is  gone  and 
I  am,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  completely  deprived  of  a 
vote  as  though  I  were  a  subject  of  Russia.  And  when  our 
elections  shall  thus  come,  generally,  to  be  controlled  by  bribes 
our  institutions  will  be  gone,  our  liberties  will  be  lost  We 
shall  find  that  they  who  purchase  power  will  recoup  the  oott 
We  shall  find  that  our  property  will  be  absorbed  and  oar 
lil)erties  will  be  restricted  to  satisfy  their  greed  of  gain  and 
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their  Inat  of  power.  And  property  will  call,  and  every  one  who 
lovea  peace  and  quiet  rather  than  turmoil  and  disorder,  will 
call  for  some  form  of  despotic  rule,  for  the  Man  on  Horseback 
to  protect  our  property  and  to  give  ub  order,  and  we  shall  add 
another  example  of  a  fallen  state  to  prove  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing free  government  with  a  people  who  will  not  be  virtuous  and 
who,  therefore,  caunot  be  free. 

We  are  told  that  the  evil  of  bribery  has  always  been  as  great 
as  now.  This  cannot  be.  If  it  had  formerly  been  so  bad,  it 
must  now  be  much  worse.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  such  practices 
to  grow  until  resolutely  checked.  They  who  have  engaged  in 
the  practice  will  tell  as  that  when  a  man  has  once  been  bought 
he  must  be  bought  again  and  they  will  tell  us  farther  that  new 
men  must  be  bought  every  year.  The  contagion  of  one  man^s 
example  spreads  perhaps  by  that  law  of  human  nature  which 
leads  prostituted  virtue  to  seek  to  mitigate  its  own  degradation 
by  dragging  others  down.  Men  become  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  money  is  to  be  paid  for  political  service  and  from  pay  for 
what  is  known  as  legitimate  party  work  to  pay  for  voting  one's 
party  ticket  is  not  so  great  a  step  that  the  average  conscience 
can  discern  a  great  diatinction,  while  from  being  paid  to  vote 
one's  party  ticket  to  selling  one's  vote  to  the  highest  bidder  the 
descent  is  easy  and  rapid.  The  average  oonimunity  has  both 
daasee  of  purchasable  voters.  For  all  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  classed  together.  They  are  alike  recreant  citizens  and 
neither  counts  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

If  we  could  know  accurately  the  proportion  of  those  clothed 
with  the  privileges  and  charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  American  citizenship,  who  have  become  voting  chattels, 
we  should  doubtless  be  appalled.  A  gentleman  in  Connecticut 
after  careful  investigation  has  placed  the  number  of  venal  voters 
in  that  state  at  thirty  per  cent.  Think  of  it !  Out  of  every 
hnndred  voters,  thirty  for  sale.  But  what  of  the  rest  of  the 
oountry  t  Is  it  as  a  whole  worse  or  better  1  I  have  no  figures, 
bat  from  reliable  information  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  my 
own  state  of  New  Jersey,  it  probably  is  a  conservative  estimate 
to  say  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  voters  are  purchasable  in  one 
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way  or  another.  This  proportion  is  large,  if  not  astoandingy 
but  this  evil  has  grown  frightfully  in  the  past  few  years.  For 
my  own  city  I  am  Bare  this  estimate  is  too  low,  while  reports 
from  the  coantry  districts  agree  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  out  the  vote  without  paying  even  men  who 
own  farms  to  indaoe  them  to  go  to  the  polls,  while  a  certain  ele- 
ment in  the  rural  districts  vie  with  their  city  brethren  in  show- 
ing that  they  are  voters  for  revenue  only. 

Are  other  states  on  the  average  better  off!  Probably  not 
Kow  what  does  all  this  foreshadow  1  Does  it  bode  any  good  to 
our  institutions  T  Where  is  it  all  to  end  t  Shall  we  as  a  people 
decide  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself  and  resolve  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  for  to-morrow  we  diet  Kemember,  whether 
or  not  the  extent  of  this  evil  has  been  approximately  stated  here, 
it  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  unless  actively  we  fight 
it  Consider  what  power  these  purchasable  voters,  or  rather 
they  who  boy  them,  have  over  us.  In  a  political  revolution  in 
Kew  Jersey  last  year  the  total  vote  for  governor  was  311,609. 
The  plurality  for  Governor  Griggs  was  26,900.  This  was  an  un- 
precedented plurality'  in  onr  state.  In  handing  over  the  seal  to 
bis  successor,  Governor  Werts  remarked  that  never  before  had 
it  been  delivered  to  one  so  emphatically  designated  by  the  people 
to  receive  it.  It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  an  influence 
which  could  control  the  number  of  votes  represented  by  the 
pinrality  of  Mr.  Griggs  would,  in  the  normal  condition  of  parties, 
practically  rnle  the  state.  Yet  this  plurality  was  bat  eight  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  Twenty  per  cent — the  prob- 
able proportion  of  purchasable  voters — would  make  over  62,- 
000  votes.  With  the  normal  division  of  parties,  who  with  these 
62,000  voters  will  rule  New  Jersey  t  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
have  been  put  to  shame  by  our  legislatures  Y  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  superior  character  and  intelligence,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  new  governor,  is  elevated  to  position  it  always  seems  to  have 
been  an  accident  rather  than  design  f 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it  T  These  62.000  voters  will  soon 
be  100,000,  and  the  100,000  will  grow  to  be  150  000.  This  evil 
grows  like  a  contagious  disease.     But^  many  of  our  leading  oiti- 
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E6D8  will  tell  ns  that  bribery  is  a  neoeesary  evil.   The  argameiitB 
in  joatifioation  are  not  novel  nor  are  they  oonvinciDg,     It  iA 
claimed  that  the  bribe-giver  only  pays  a  man  to  do  bis  daty  and 
that  his  condact  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  man  who,  by 
persuasion^  prevails  on  another  man  to  cast  a  similar  vote.     The 
bribe-giver^  it  is  claimed,  finds  men  already  corrupt,  he  does  not 
make  them  wicked,  he  only  finds  them  so  and  by  paying  them 
prevents  their  evil  propensities  from  producing  bad  results. 
Bribery  by  the  other  side  is  offered  as  a  justification,  and  the 
evils  of  bribery  are  sought  to  be  mitigated  by  a  resort  to  bribery 
itself.     This  is  homeopathic  treatment  with  a  vengeance.     Why, 
it  ia  asked,  should' not  politicians  pay  unprincipled  men  not  to 
injure  the  state  or  ruin  the  country  t    The  necessity  of  fighting 
fire  with  fire  is  offered  as  an  excuse.     But  there  is  a  fallacy  run- 
ning through  all  this  reasoning  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.     If  the  number  of  purchasable  voters  was  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, there  might  be  some  plauBibiltty  in  the  arguments  of  these 
men.     But  snch  is  not  the  fact  and  therein  lies  their  condemna- 
tion. By  continuing  the  practice  of  baying  those  already  oormpt 
they  are  adding  to  the  number  necessary  to  be  bought  next  time. 
j      To  save  the  country  from  supposed  present  evils  they  pile  np 
I       future  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude.     For  it  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  mathematical  calculation  to  demonstrate  that  this 
\      process  of  saving  the  country  will,  if  unchecked,  make  its  ruin 
I      certain  and  complete.      '*  After  ns^  the  deluge,''  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  our  politicians.     Ttiis  method  of  fighting  fire  ia  worse 
j      than  puerile  for  it  regularly  adds  fuel  to  the  fiames  and  increases 
the  area  of  the  conflagration.     The  constantly  augmented  flames 
I      will  never  be  quenched  until  they  shall   have  consumed  the 
country's  manhood.      Were  our  elections  to  be  held  once  for  all, 
\      these  men  might  possibly  justify  their  acts.     Pitt  might  with 
some  show  of  reason   justify    his  payment  of  a    million    for 
I      the  passage  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Union,  for  that  act  made  it  cer- 
I      tain  that  there  would  be  no  snooeeding  Parliament  to   bribe. 
\      When,  therefore,  future  elections  are  to  be  held,  the  success  or 
i       failure  of  no  candidate,  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  no  policy  can 

C'tant  as  to  justify  resort  to  corruption.     Important  as 
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our  Bocoesa  in  a  present  contest  may  appear  to  be,  it  la  far  more 
important  that  the  organs  of  government  be  kept  honest  and 
pure  for  the  honest  decision  of  all  future  contests,  for  in  that 
purity  and  honesty  lies  the  sole  security  of  those  who  will  come 
alter  us.  I  repeat  that  our  system  necessarily  relies  on  the  pos- 
sibility of,  from  time  to  time,  appealing  to  public  opinion  and 
that  with  the  corruption  of  the  sources  of  that  pablic  opinion 
the  destruction  of  our  system  begins. 

Hence  I  say  that  the  danger  which  confronts  us  to-day  is 
greater  than  that  which  the  nation  faced  in  the  Oivil  War. 
Hence  I  say  that  the  men  who  continue  this  practice  are,  unwit- 
tingly though  it  be,  worse  foes  to  the  American  Republic  than 
the  most  virulent  rebel  who  carried  a  mnsket  on  the  field.  For 
the  foundation  of  this  republic  is  the  virtuous  character  of  its 
Individual  citizens.  To  debauch  one  of  these  citizens  is  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  republic's  life  aa  surely  as  to  shoot  down  a  soldier 
is  to  weaken  the  army  of  which  he  forms  a  unit.  Nay,  it  is 
worse  than  that.  The  soldier's  loss  is  tiie  loss  of  strength  but  it 
is  not  added  weakness.  A  loyal  supporter  is  withdrawn  but  a 
traitor  is  not  added  to  the  oamp.  Bnt  the  corruption  of  a  citi* 
len  not  only  robs  the  nation  of  a  defender  but  it  makes  of  that 
debauched  citizen  a  life-long  menace  to  the  republic  Thus 
doubly  is  the  nation  weakened.  Moreover,  the  example  of  the 
soldier's  death  may  inspire  greater  devotion  and  service  on  the 
part  of  others,  while  the  example  of  the  corrupted  citixea 
spreads  a  pestilence  of  corruption  among  his  associates. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  1  The  question  is  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  the  way  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  was  to  resume,  and  we  might  say  that  the 
way  to  stop  brit>ery  is  to  stop  it  Certainly  we  may  say  to  those 
engaged  in  this  practice  that  the  way  to  stop  bribery  is  to  cease 
giving  bribes.  But  they  are  callons  and  pnblic  sentiment  is 
dnmb.  Laws  are  not  enforced  and  seem  unlikely  soon  to  be. 
But  this  we  can  do.  We  can  arouse  ourselves  to  a  realising 
sense  of  our  'Most  condition,"  of  the  peril  to  our  country  aad 
its  institutions,  from  this  source.  We  can  by  onraelves  becom- 
ing awakened  create  a  sentiment  that  will  point  the  finger  of 
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flcom  at  reputable  oitizens  and  at  members  of  Christian  churches 
who  patronize  and  oonntenanoe  this  nnolean  thing  and  that  will 
mark  them  as  false  to  their  professions,  false  to  their  dnties  and 
obligations  as  citizens,  and  false  to  the  memories  of  those  who 
died  to  establish  and  to  preserve  free  institntions  for  ns.  And 
when  we  shall  have  done  this  mnch  we  shall  have  accomplished 
great  things.  For  the  real  danger  to  American  institutions  to- 
day is  the  civic  ignorance  and  dvic  indolence  of  those  who  in  a 
conventional  sense  are  among  our  best  educated  and  most  moral 
eitizens. 

Educate  public  sentiment  firsts  and  the  native  intelligenoe  of 
the  American  people  will  devise  a  remedy.  When  the  evil  shall 
once  be  thoronghly  appreciated^  ita  overthrow  will  be  assured. 

Linton  Sattebthvait. 


FINANCE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS.* 


BY  MB,    ARTHUR    KIT80N, 

L 

I  PURPOSE  dealing  with  the  money  question,  not  from  any 
political,  bat  from  a  strictly  scientifio  standpoint  It  is  one 
of  the  nnfortnnate  results  of  our  political  system  that  problems 
regarding  trade  and  currency — problems  belonging  as  much  to 
the  domain  of  science  as  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  principle  of 
Tirtoal  velocities — are  permitted  to  be  solved  by  the  ignorant 
majority,  ander  the  infloenoe  of  passion  and  partisanship.  Bach 
a  plan  seems  to  me  as  irrational  as  that  of  solving  medical, 
engineering,  and  mechanical  problems  by  the  popular  vote. 

The  money  question  is  a  scientific  problem  and  can  be  solved 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  any  problem  in  mechanioa 
or  physics,  providing  we  employ  similar  means  and  start  from 
similarly  correct  premises. 

The  problem  I  wish  to  discuss  is  this  :  Why  does  the  wealth 
production  of  nations  fall  so  far  below  the  normal  capacity  of 
their  factors  of  production  t  How  is  it  that  with  an  abundance 
of  natural  resources — land,  water,  forests,  and  minerals — and  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  power,  ready  and  willing  to  employ  itself — 
how  is  it  that  these  factors  are  forced  to  remain  idlef 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the 
solution  of  another  and  similar  problem  :  Why  is  our  industrial 
system  bo  often  stagnant,  and  how  comes  it  that  industrial 
progress  is  never  continuous  for  any  long  period  1  These  ques- 
tions are  so  important,  they  so  far  transcend  all  other  political 
and  social  questions,  that  one  would  expect  the  attention  of 
Btateemen  and  economists  would  be  concentrated  upon  them  to 
the  exolosion  of  all  others,   until  a  satisfactory  solution  was 
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obtaiDed.  But  oar  public  men  have  come  to  regard  panioB  and 
bnsinees  depreesioas  as  iDedtable,  and  nnleas  they  desire  to  use 
them  to  arouse  party  prejudice  and  foment  partisan  hatred, 
these  questions  scarcely  reoeire  any  attention  from  them. 

The  scientific  world  becomes  intensely  interested  in  the 
announcement  of  some  new  labor-saving  inyention^  by  which  so 
many  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  dollars  may  be 
saved  annually.  But  apparently  little  heed  is  given  by  oar 
Bcientifits  to  the  greatest  labor-saving  device  ever  invented ;  a 
machine  which  is  periodically  getting  out  of  order  and  causing 
leasee  so  enormous  that  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  their 
magnitude.  Just  now  all  Europe  is  wild  over  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  Africa,  and  immense  fortunes  have  been  created  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months.  Bat  the  amonnt  of  currency  (in  the 
form  of  credit)  that  was  destroyed  in  this  country  alone,  within 
five  months  in  1S93,  by  the  disorganization  of  oor  financial 
system,  exceeds  the  total  African  gold  supplies,  if  eoattnaed  at 
the  present  rate  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  Surely  a  system 
which  can  produce  such  appalling  results  is  worthy  the  beet 
attention  the  scientific  world  can  give  it.  When  I  aay  these 
questions  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  shonld,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  them. 
Attempts  have  frequently  been  made,  but  as  to  the  skill  and 
ability  of  those  making  such  attempts,  we  may  jndge  from  one 
or  two  samples. 

The  stock  answer  given  by  our  newspapers  is  '*  Overpro- 
duction.''  The  reason  men  are  idle  and  natnral  resources 
remain  unemployed  is  that  the  markets  are  glutted  with  com- 
modities. Goods  are  too  cheap  and  it  does  not  pay  to  produce 
more.  This  is  the  prevailing  teaching,  and  the  one  that  oar 
commercial  and  industrial  world  baa  learned  to  accept.  Accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory  scarcely  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  of 
our  people.  For  it  means  that  industrial  progress  has  reached 
its  limits.  This  Institute  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  invention.  It  is  especially  engaged  in  promoting  industrial 
progress  and  rewarding  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
mechanical  arts.     Now,  all  inventions,  or  nearly  all,  have  for 
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their  immediate  object  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  facilitation 
of  prodaction.  The  whole  spirit  of  invention  and  of  indnstry 
is  devoted  toward  increasing  the  qnantitiee  of  goods,  of  cheapen- 
ing commodities,  and  enlarging  the  world's  stock  of  wealth. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  this  Institute  and  of 
similar  iastttations  thronghoat  the  world  with  the  theory  of 
"overprodaction'' t  If  that  theory  be  true,  then  this  In^titate 
shoald  dissolve ;  inventions  mast  be  abandoned ;  indastrial 
pro)(res9  must  be  arrested,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  confines  of 
civilization. 

I  am  reminded  of  Cdrlyle's  saroastio  indictment  of  this  theory. 
"Overproduction/'  says  he,  ''runs  it  not  sot  Ye  miscellaneous^ 
ignoble,  manafacturing  individuala  1  Ye  have  produced  too 
much  1  We  accuse  yon  of  making  above  two  hundred  thousand 
shirts  for  the  bare  backs  of  mankind.  Your  trousers,  too,  which 
you  have  made,  of  fustian,  cassimere,  of  Scotch  plaid,  of  jean, 
nankeen,  and  woolen  broadcloth,  are  they  not  manifold  t  Of 
hats  for  the  human  head,  of  shoes  for  the  human  foot,  of  stools 
to  sic  on,  spoons  to  eat  with — nay,  what  say  we  hats  or  shoes  t 
Too  produce  gold  watches,  silver  forks,  and  epergnes,  chiffon- 
iers, and  staffed  sofas — Heavens,  the  commercial  bazaar  and 
multitudinous  Howels  and  Jameses  cannot  contain  you.  You 
have  produced,  produced — he  that  seeks  yoor  indictment^  let 
him  look  around.  Millions  of  shirts  and  empty  pairs  of 
breeches  hang  there  in  judgment  against  yon.  We  aocnse  you 
of  overproducing  Bhirts,  breeches,  hats,  shoes,  and  commodities 
in  a  frightful  overabundance,  and  now  there  is  a  glnt  and  your 
operatives  cannot  be  fed.'' 

So  Oarlyle  wrote  fifly  years  ago,  and  to-day  his  bitter  sarcaflm 
is  just  as  much  in  place.  Our  able  editors  and  great  statesmen, 
backed  here  and  there  by  a  learned  professor,  sing  the  same  old 
song.  Our  wheat-lands  are  too  vast,  our  machinery  is  too 
perfect,  our  means  of  transportation  too  good.  Hence  prices  are 
so  low  as  to  rain  the  producer.  In  short,  if  we  accept  the 
explanation  of  our  editors,  statesmen,  and  financiers,  we  mosi 
conclude  that  our  civilization  is  a  mistake.  Our  inventions  are 
to  be  abandoned,  since  they  tend  to  overproduction  and  therefore 
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paaperisin,  and  all  the  world's  progress  in  Bcience^  art^  invea* 
tion,  and  discovery  is  a  hideous  system  of  retrogression  leading 
to  decay  and  rain. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  onr  social  conditions  will  show 
as  how  false  sach  a  theory  is.  The  incentive  to  the  production  of 
wealth  is  human  desire.  It  is  to  satisfy  their  wants  that  men 
labor,  and  so  long  as  there  are  men  with  unsatisfied  wants,  so 
long  there  must  exist  a  natural  market  for  goods.  Now,  no  one 
would  presume  to  assert  that  goods  are  not  needed,  that  every 
one  in  the  civilized  world  has  a  sufficiency  of  food,  clothes,  hata, 
shoes,  shelter,  books,  and  all  the  multitudinous  things  that  go  to 
make  life  enjoyable.  How  can  there  be  overproduction  when 
millions  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  existence  t  Bat  it  is 
evidently  not  in  this  sense  that  the  theory  of  ''  overproduction" 
is  intended  to  be  applied. 

Preposterous  as  the  theory  is  when  taken  in  a  liberal  sense,  it 
actually  contains  a  germ  of  truth  when  applied  in  a  certain 
limited  sense.  It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes  goods  sent  to 
market  are  either  unsaleable,  or  saleable  only  at  a  price  below 
their  cost  of  production.  When  snch  is  the  case  their  further 
production  soon  ceases.  It  is  a  common  expression  that  there  la 
no  market  for  such  and  such  goods.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
expression  that  such  goods  are  not  needed.  How  many  of  our 
population  are  there  who  would  not  take  an  extra  hat,  pair  of 
shoes,  or  suit  of  clothes  f  How  many  would  wear  gold  watches 
if  they  had  the  means  of  purchasing  them  Y 

The  industrial  market  to-day  is  not  the  natural  market,  where 
human  wants  may  t)e  freely  satisfied,  but  a  very  limited  one, 
where  only  a  certain  limited  number  of  appetites  may  be  ap- 
peased. And  this  market  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  means 
of  purchasing — the  medium  of  exchange.  Between  manufac- 
turers and  producers  on  one  side,  and  purchasers  and  consumers 
on  the  other,  modern  civilization  has  erected  an  artificial 
medium — money.  And  it  is  solely  by  this  medium  that  our  in- 
dustrial progress  is  ganged.  We  can  produce  no  more  than  the 
moaey  we  have  will  transfer  from  one  class  to  another. 

To  use  an  illustration  :     If  the  transportation  between  Fhila- 
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del  phia  and  New  York  were  legally  restricted  to  one  railroad, 
then  the  commerce  between  theee  two  cities  woald  be  ganged  by 

(1)  the  number  of  cars  the  railroad  company  wonld  fnmish,  and 

(2)  the  speed  at  which  the  cars  traveled.  The  greatest  namber 
of  cars  that  could  be  provided,  moving  at  the  most  rapid  rate 
consistent  with  safety,  wonld  be  the  limit  of  our  inter-nrban 
trade.  And  if  there  were  no  other  city  with  which  trade  could 
be  carried  on,  the  productive  capacity  of  each  city  wonld,  so  far 
as  this  reciprocal  trade  is  concerned,  be  limited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  railroad.  And  to  carry  our  illustration  still  further :  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  volume  of  this  trade  wonld  be  fatile  that 
had  not  for  its  immediate  object  an  enlargement  of  transportfr- 
fcion  facilities.  I 

At  the  present  time,  while  the  final  objective  end  achieved  in 
production  is  the  satisfaction  of  desires,  the  first  or  immediate 
end  sought  is  exchange.  The  development  and  specialization  of 
industry  whereby  men  produce  quantities  of  goods  far  in  excess 
of  their  own  ability  to  consnme,  makes  exchange  the  immediate 
object  Bonght.  Exchange  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necJeasary  for 
life.  Goods  are  produced  for  exchange,  and  hence  the  quantity 
produced  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  exchange  facilities. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  medium  of  exchange  is  by  far  ibe 
most  important  question  confronting  ua.  If  this  is  inadequate 
for  carrying  on  the  exchange  of  all  the  goods  society  ia  now 
capable  of  producing,  of  what  use  is  it  to  increase  the  fiacilities 
of  production  f  Imagine  an  engineer  proposing  to  enlarge  the 
eapacity  of  a  water-works,  where  the  distributing  mains  were 
already  too  small  for  the  present  supply  1  Every  i>08Bible  view 
of  this  subject  leads  irresistibly  to  one  conclusion  :  the  reason 
that  the  amount  of  wealth  produced  by  nations  falls  so  much 
below  the  maximum  capacity  of  their  fiEUStorSy  is  insufficiency 
and  inefficiency  of  the  means  of  exchange.  It  is  this  that 
causes  the  acttial  demand  for  goods  to  fall  so  £ar  short  of  the 
natural  demand.  It  is  variations  in  the  sopply  of  the  tools  of 
exchange — money  and  credit — that  cauaea  industry  alternately 
to  flourish  and  stagnate.  It  is  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money  that  so  often  causee  fluctuations  in  prio6fl| 
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renders  bnsineaB  so  uncertain.  And  it  is  to  this  inyention,  this 
mechanism  of  ezcbaoge,  to  money  and  credit,  we  must  look  for 
a  solotion  of  onr  indostrial  woes. 

I  parpoee  dealing  at  once  with  the  currency  question,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what,  in  my  Jadgment,  are  the  radi- 
cal defects  in  onr  present  system.  I  shall  also  try  to  show  how 
they  may  be  remedied. 

The  United  States  monetary  system  is  said  to  be  based  npon 
the  gold  standard,  and  our  statutes  have  created  what  is  termed 
a  standard  unit  of  value,  which  oonsists  of  25  8-10  grains  of 
gold  9-10  fine. 

Our  legal  currency  consists  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  with  cop- 
per and  nickel  tokens,  and  six  different  kinds  of  paper  money. 
(1)  United  States  notes,  called  greenbacks,  secured  only  by  the 
credit  of  the  government,  except  that  there  is  held  in  the  treas- 
ury about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  these  notes  in  gold 
as  a  redemption  fund. 

(2)  National  bank  notes,  issnes  nominally  by  the  various 
national  banks  of  the  country,  bat  practically  issued  by  the 
government  These  are  secured  by  the  deposit  of  government 
bonds,  are  guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  rest  as  completely 
on  the  credit  of  the  government  as  the  greenbacks  do,  though  in 
a  different  way. 

(3)  Silver  certificates,  secured  by  a  deposit  of  silver  bullion. 

(4)  Gold  certificates,  secured  by  a  like  deposit  of  gold. 

(5)  Treasury  notes,  secured  by  a  deposit  of  silver. 

(6)  Currency  certificates. 

All  of  these  notes,  together  with  onr  gold  and  silver  dollars, 
circulate  on  a  par,  and  are  tboronghly  interchangeable.  The 
reason  of  this  I  shall  explain  presently.  Gold  is  coined  freely 
in  any  amount  offered,  while  the  coinage  of  silver  has  been  re- 
stricted for  years,  and  recently  wholly  stopped. 

The  total  amount  of  this  currency  in  circniation  October  1, 
1894,  was  $1,650,038,982,  while  there  remained  in  the  treasury 
$087,602,438,  making  a  total  of  $2,242,641,420.  The  reserve 
fund  which  must  be  maintained  by  the  treasury  and  banks  reduces 
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or  this  amount  Dearly  $1,000,000,000  is  paper  money,  conslsHng 
of  certificates  and  notes  before  meDtioned.  Under  onr  present 
system  all  this  paper  carrency  is  enpported  by  a  so-called  gold 
rpdemption  fand,  which  onr  government  tries  to  maintain  at 
$100,000,000,  bat  which  in  the  past  few  years  has  often  fallen^ 
far  below  this  snm.  ^H 

Such  is  the  currency  83r8tem  of  this  country,  and  one  which  is^^ 
as  ridiculous,  dangeroas,  and  unsound  as  laws  can  well  make  it. 

Both  the  gold  and  silver  reserve  funds  are  an  absurdity,  so  far 
as  giving  stability  of  value  to  the  paper  currency  is  concerned. 
You  could  no  more  redeem  1,000,000,000  promises  to  pay  II 
gold  dollars^  with  $100,000,000  at  a  given  time,  than  you  could 
drive  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  And  the  proper  test 
of  any  system  is  when  subjected  to  the  greatest  poesible  strain. 
The  greatest  strain  to  which  our  system  could  be  subjected  is  in- 
Btant  redemption.  Further,  under  our  laws  the  gold  certificates 
after  redemption  must  be  reissued,  and  hence  no  matter  how 
often  they  may  be  redeemed,  they  must  be  reissued.  Th«ee 
notes,  therefore,  form  an  unlimited  demand  for  gold.  It  is  uo- 
sound  because  the  quantity  of  currency  provided  for  business  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  its  demands.  Indeed,  our  legal  cur- 
rency is  inadequate  even  to  carry  on  five  per  cent  of  tlie  nation's 
commerce.  Hence,  credit,  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  form, 
Is  made  to  do  duty,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  real  currency 
is  not  legal  tender  but  credit,  which  is  built  upon  the  most  nn- 
Btable  and  precarious  foundation  possible. 

Oar  currency  system  has  provided  no  means  of  self-expansion 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  trade  and  increasing  demands 
of  commerce,  and  none  whatever  save  that  which  comes  from 
the  accidents  of  gold  mining.  So  that  it  is  a  fact  that  under  the 
gold  standard  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  luck  of  gold  mining. 

One  of  the  f^erious  errors  made  by  our  pabtic  men  regarding 
this  question  is,  in  treating  ooin  and  legal  tender  apart  and  dis- 
tinct from  credit.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  exchange  is 
carried  on,  not  by  legal  tender,  but  by  bills  of  exchange,  prom- 
isBory  and  credit  notes,  checks,  doe  bills,  etc     It  is  « 
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that  fully  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  civilized 
world  is  performed  by  these  instraments  of  credit  which  func- 
tion aa  currency.  If  we  take  the  definition  of  Francis  Walker 
that  that  is  money  which  does  the  money  work,  we  must  include 
credit  in  the  category  of  money.  At  any  rate,  although  we  dis- 
tinguish between  credit  and  legal  tender,  so  far  as  eommeroeand 
industry  are  concerned,  credit  does  fulfil  all  the  functions  of 
money.  It  does  facilitate  exchange  and  act  as  its  medium,  and 
hence,  in  passing  judgment  upon  any  financial  system,  we  must 
necessarily  inclnde  all  the  personal  and  corporate  instruments  of 
credit  in  use  or  circulation  within  such  a  system.  Kow,  if  we 
consider  the  conditions  offered  for  credit  by  our  present  system, 
and  upon  which  it  is  built,  we  shall  arrive  at  very  different  coa- 
clusions  to  what  we  shall  if  we  simply  confine  our  attentions 
to  the  mere  volume  of  legal  tender.  And  we  shall  see  how  in- 
sufficient for  the  world's  commerce  a  single  commodity  like  gold 
or  silver  is.  Further,  we  shall  see  what  a  terribly  wasteful  and 
dangerous  system  that  is  which  periodically  created  millions  of 
dollars  of  currency  and  instantaneously  sweeps  it  away. 

In  the  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  1893,  the  individual  deposits  of  the  state  banks,  loan 
aod  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  and  private  banks  of  the 
United  States  are  given  as  $3,070,462,680,  and  the  individual 
depoeits  of  the  national  banks  as  $1,465,446,904,  In  these 
figures  are  not  included  the  deposits  classed  in  bank  statements 
under  the  head  *' Due  to  National  Banks"  and  "Due  to  Slate 
Banks."  Thus  we  see  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  irre- 
spective of  whatever  actual  cash  they  may  have  on  hand,  have  a 
purchasing  ability,  expressed  in  banks  and  trust  companies, 
amounting  to  $4,535,909,534,  or  about  three  times  as  mnch 
money  as  the  United  States  has  placed  in  circulatioo.  The 
greater  part  of  this  sum  is  either  subject  to  check  or  issued  as 
negotiable  demand  certificates.  While  deposits  expressed  in 
time  certificates  and  in  savings  bank  balances  are  not  generally 
devoted  to  purchases  by  our  people  except  under  emergency, 
yet  they  are  regarded  as  a  cash  BJ«et  in  the  hands  of  any  man  Id 
relation  to  their  power  to  pay  debts  or  purchase  commodities. 
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If  we  are  to  comprehend  the  monetary  situation,  and  money 
supply  in  this  country,  and  its  relation  to  the  rise  and  fall  in 
pricee,  and  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  our  business  intereeta, 
we  must  fix  firmly  in  our  minds  this  great  truth  :  that  since 
bank-credit  currency  (to  wit,  checks  and  drafts  drawn  against 
bank  deposit  balances)  is  accepted  on  a  par  with  United  StataB 
currency  or  coin,  in  payment  of  a  debt  or  of  the  purchase  price 
of  a  commodity,  therefore  the  supply  of  money  in  the  country, 
regulating  prices,  cannot  be  considered  as  United  States  coin 
and  currency  alone,  but  must  be  considered  as  including  the 
total  sum  of  bank  credits  which,  in  relation  to  a  commodity  or 
debt^  has  the  same  buying  and  debt-paying  power  as  the  actual 
money  of  the  government.  The  whole  of  the  nation's  currency 
would  be  required  in  New  York  City  alone,  were  it  not  for  the 
instruments  of  credit 

Kow  all  this  credit  rests  upon  legal  currency,  and  this  in  turn 
rests  upon  the  treasury  reserve,  under  the  present  treasury 
rulings.  In  other  words,  we  have  at  least  forty  five  dollars  of 
credit  for  every  gold  dollar  provided  by  the  government^  subject 
to  draft,  even  when  that  reserve  is  preserved  intact  But  this  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  load  that  gold  is  compelled  to 
carry.  The  policy  of  our  statesmen  and  financiers  has  made 
the  interest  on  the  national  bonds,  on  railway  bonds,  and 
hundreds  of  other  corporate  indebtedness  payable  in  gold.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  policy  been  carried  out  that  if  crediton 
demanded  their  ''pound  of  flesh,''  *'aB  it  is  nominated  in  the 
bond,"  snob  a  panic  would  ensue  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
witDessed.  i 

The  financial  condition  of  this  nation  has  been  well  illustrated 
by  an  inverted  pyramid,  standing  upon  its  apex.  This  intini' 
tesimalty  small  point  is  gold.  Upon  this  rests  an  enormous 
mass  of  credit^  and  upon  this,  in  turn,  reste  commerce,  trad^ 
and  industry.  Any  variation  of  the  apex  afi*ects  the  whole 
structure  enormously.  And,  indeed,  the  entire  edifice  is  so 
unstable  that  the  nation's  commerce  is  actually  endangered  by 
such  trivialities  as  the  annual  summer  excursion  of  European 
tourists,  or  the  marriage  of  an  AmericaQ  heiress  to  an  Bi 
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nobleman.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  any  one  of  onr  malti-millionairea 
were  to  decide  to  monetize  his  wealth,  and  board  it  or  ship  It 
oat  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  gold,  be  could  shake  our  entire 
financial  centers  and  necessitate  the  issuance  of  more  bonds. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  creditors  do  not  demand  gold  in  settle- 
ments of  debts,  so  long  onr  present  system  operates.  Credits 
are  extended  and  debts  cancelled  in  other  commodities.  But 
we  are  always  within  easy  reach  of  a  financial  panic.  Professor 
Jevons  once  said  that  the  gold  standard  currency  system  would 
continue  to  operate  providing  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of 
tbose  who  are  legally  entitled  to  gold  demanded  it  at  one  time. 
But  let  a  rumor  of  an  impending  failure  of  a  banking  house 
gain  circnlation,  or  anything  arise  to  create  fear  in  the  public 
mind,  and  away  goes  this  so-called  '^sonnd^'  fijiancial  system. 
Gold  is  at  once  hoarded.  There  is  a  rush  to  redeem  credits. 
Bat  the  stock  is  far  too  inadequate  for  the  work,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  are  doomed  to  irretrievable  ruin.  This  is  what 
has  happened  again  and  again  throughout  the  world.  And  it  is 
what  will  happen  again  and  again  in  the  future,  unless  we  cease 
building  credit  and  industry  upon  so  small  and  insecure  a  basis. 

In  the  short  period  of  five  months,  in  1893,  there  was 
destroyed  by  the  panic  in  this  conotry  bank  credit  money  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  $668,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  the  total 
gold  production  of  the  world  at  the  present  rate,  for  over  four 
years,  or  of  all  the  silver  mines  in  the  United  States  for  over 
nine  years,  not  sparing  any  use  for  the  arts.  Let  those  who  talk 
of  an  overprodnction  of  gold  and  silver  for  currency  reflect  on 
this  fact  1 

Of  course  these  evils  must  arise  under  any  system  which 
restricts  the  currency  to  an  amoant  insufficient  for  business. 
For  my  party  I  can  see  nothing  sound  or  secure  in  any  monetary 
system  that  breaks  down  when  but  five  per  cent  of  those 
entitled  to  the  money  of  redemption  happen  to  demand  it. 
Indeed,  the  more  I  contemplate  this  gold  standard  basis  and  the 
monetary  science  as  taught  by  some  of  oar  statesmen  and 
editors,  the  more  I  am  led  to  marvel  at  the  contradiction 
between  the  principles  they  teach  and  those  upon  which  the 
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physical  and  meohanioal  sciences  are  bailt  For  instance,  in 
desigaing  a  tunnel,  a  bridge,  or  bailding,  an  engineer  employs 
what  is  known  as  a  factor  of  safety.  That  is,  he  calcalatee  the 
mazimnm  strains  to  which  his  building  will  be  subjected.  Then 
he  multiplies  these  into  his  factor  of  safety,  two  or  three,  and 
oonstracts  his  building  accordingly.  And  it  is  becanse  of  these 
precautions,  based  upon  sound  scieutifio  rules,  that  oar  bridges 
and  buildings  seldom  give  way,  and  why  there  are  compara- 
tively so  few  acoidenta  And  it  is  because  our  financial  systems 
are  not  established  upon  any  such  safe  rules,  nor  in  acoordaoee 
wirh  any  scientific  laws,  that  they  are  periodically  giving  way 
and  precipitating  bnsinesfl  and  commerce  into  the  mire.  Tbe 
factors  of  safety  employed  by  our  financial  institutions,  instead 
of  being  donble  the  maximum  strain  to  which  the  system  can 
possibly  be  subjected,  are  usually  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 
Instead  of  making  their  factor  two,  it  is  more  often  one  fonrtb 
or  one  tenth.  Hence,  when  the  maximum  strain  occurs,  viz.,  a 
demand  for  instant  redemption,  our  banks  dose,  the  system  can- 
not bear  the  load. 

Now  I  contend  that  if  we  are  to  accept  the  teachings  of  our 
public  authorities  on  this  subject,  if  the  recent  statements  of  the 
gold  standard  advocates  are  to  be  accepted,  then  we  should 
accept  no  dollars  but  gold  dollars  ;  and  no  bank,  nor  the  govern- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  gold  certificate  or  a  paper 
dollar  without  having  in  its  possession  its  equivalent  in  gold. 
Instead  of  maintaining  $100,000,000  of  gold  as  a  reserve,  i( 
should  maintain  tbe  full  amount  of  the  oertifioates  and  notes 
it  has  issued.  Of  course  our  financiers  know  perfectly  well  that 
this  condition  could  not  be  maintained.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  this  country  could  never  purchase  sufficient  gold  to 
maintain  a  purely  gold  currency  and  meet  the  demauds  of  trade. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  considering  the  instability  of  our  mone- 
tary system,  and  knowing  the  narrow  basis  upon  which  we  stand, 
bow  our  public  men  can  make  the  wild  and  reckless  assertions 
that  they  do.  If  the  greenbacks  are  bad  money,  if  our  silver 
dollars  and  certificates  are  fifty-cent  dollars,  how  do  they  propose 
to  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  circulating  medium  t 

Arthuk  Krreoir. 


THE  WORK  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  CIVICS. 


k 


BY   W.    H.    DEPUY,    D.D.,    CHAIRMAN   EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE 
BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 


PROP.  JOHN  H.  HYSLOP,  of  Colnmbia  University,  re- 
ferring to  organized  efifortB  for  the  permaaent  betterment  of 
civic  oonditions,  speakB  of  the  American  lofititute  of  Civice  as 
follows : 

"  InstitatioDB  of  this  kind  are  of  the  first  importance  in  iciving 
organized  character  to  the  movement,  and  more  particularly  in 
making  it  coemopolitaa  and  freeing  it  from  the  suBpicion  likely 
to  attach  to  it  if  it  were  andertakeo  by  parties  of  any  kind/' 

Professor  E<lwin  E.  Sparkfl,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
closes  a  suggestive  article  in  Fublio  Opinion  oq  the  same  sabject 
with  these  words : 

''Among  the  several  movements  along  the  lines  indicated,  in 
its  appeal  to  the  anderstanding  as  well  as  the  enthosiasm  of  the 
people,  none  is  more  consistent  or  upon  sounder  pedagogical 
ground  than  the  Americao  Institute  of  Civics.  But  it  needs  to 
come  into  eioser  contact  u^ith  every  part  of  its  vast  field;  U  should 
have  a  greater  differentiation ;  it  needs  to  he  more  xcidely  known  ;  and 
it  must  have  in  some  ioay  official  entrance  to  its  clientele.^ ^  In  the 
words  to  whii-h  emphasis  is  given  Professor  Sparks,  referring  to 
featnres  of  the  Institute's  work,  clearly  and  concisely  indicates 
the  one  thing  wanting  in  order  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
noble  plans  of  its  founders.  A  "vast  field"  is  in  very  truth 
open  to  its  efforts.  Its  objects  and  plans  are  unreservedly  com- 
mended by  the  best  citizens  wherever  brought  to  their  knowl- 
edge. In  communities  in  every  state  and  territory  it  is  repre- 
sented by  members  of  its  National  Body  of  Oouucilors.  Its 
"clientele ''  inclndes  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  represent  the  highest  aims  in  citizenship.  But  these  facts, 
which  repiesent  the  results  of  its  ten  years  of  unoetentatious 
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work  (condacted  witboat  salaried  officers  or  paid  agents)  are  in- 
dicative not  only  of  vantage  groand  saccessfally  contended  for, 
and  opportunities  for  nationwide  iisefalness  folly  secured,  bat 
of  larger  needs  for  the  meeting  of  which  (he  Institute  jnust  have 
larger  resources.  It  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  no  insti- 
tntion  in  the  United  States  is  in  position  to  accomplish  a  work  of 
greater  or  more  lasting  public  benefit,  or  is  more  worthy  of  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  patriotic  citizens.  And  for  its 
present  commanding  position  credit  is  due  to  those  whose  voIqd- 
tary  and  wholly  unselfish  labors  and  gifts  have  contributed  to 
this  gratifying  result.  Especially  is  this  true  of  its  chief  founder 
and  its  president,  who  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  means  equiva- 
lent to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  has  unreservedly  and  without 
compensation  devoted  himself  to  its  service  for  ten  years.  Bot 
the  magnitude  of  its  work  will  no  longer  permit  of  its  depend- 
ence on  services  given  to  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  honrs  of  leisure 
and  personal  ioterests,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  exact- 
ing labors.  The  Institute  now  demands  the  undivided  services 
of  those  who  can  bring  to  it  the  highest  equipments  for  useful- 
nees ;  and  men  of  the  highest  ability  are  willing  to  undergo  mc- 
rifioes  if  they  may  be  permitted  to  serve  it  thus  unreservedly. 

The  thousands  of  citizens  throughout  the  country  who  have 
pledged  to  it  their  cooperation  are  in  need  of  the  stimulating 
and  directing  influences  afforded  by  carefully  prepared  printed 
matter,  including  outlines  of  programs  for  local  undertakings, 
and  other  helps  in  osefnl  activities.  Provisions  are  to  be  made 
for  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  invaluable  services  of  the  Insti- 
tute's grand  corps  of  236  lecturers.  It  has  yet  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  far-reaching  usefulness  afforded 
by  the  relations  which  it  has  established  with  more  than  250 
colleges  and  professional  schools.  Its  plans  in  the  direction  of 
securiDg  adequate  attention  to  qualifications  for  useful  citizen- 
ship in  the  public  schools  of  America,  already  crowned  with  an 
enconraging  meafiure  of  success,  make  demand  upon  it  in  the 
way  of  specific  labors,  painstaking  correspondence,  and  printed 
helps,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Institute  to  meet  as  it 
ahoald.     Inquiries  from  individuals  and  organizations,  dally  re- 
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oeived  and  increasiDg  in  nnmber,  cannot  receive  the  prompt  and 
adequate  attention  which  it  is  their  dae.  Christian  citizenship 
activitieB  in  connection  with  chnrches,  Y.  M.  G.  A.'s,  and  other 
organizations  which  have  been  inspired  by  the  Institate,  and 
which  look  to  it  for  gnidanoe  or  helpful  saggestions,  need  a 
degree  of  attention  which  is  now  impossible. 

In  truth,  the  Institute's  work  has  assumed  a  magnitude  and 
importance  so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  present  resources 
as  to  make  the  responsibilitieB  resting. upon  its  officers  over- 
whelming. They  are  meeting  them  as  best  they  can.  But  if  the 
Institute's  great  work  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
its  high  aims  and  rich  opportunities,  patriotic  citizens  must 
oome  to  its  assistance  with  adequate  financial  support 

That  there  is  need  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  perma- 
nent national  institution  solely  devoted  to  the  inspiration,  the 
promotion,  and  the  direction  of  influences  recognized  by  every 
intelligent  citizen  as  necessary  to  the  wel£Eire  of  the  individual 
and  the  public,  under  a  government  vested  in  the  people,  must 
be  evident  to  all. 

The  American  Institute  of  Oivios  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
United  States  specifically  intended  to  meet  this  need.  In  the 
conduct  of  its  wholesome  activities,  it  recognizes  neither  sec- 
tions, parties,  creeds,  nor  classes ;  but  embodies  and  represents 
the  truest  Americanism,  and  the  purest  patriotism.  Shall  it 
have  the  support  of  which  it  is  so  unquestionably  deserving  f 
The  answer — your  answer — is  respectfuUy  invited,  and  may  be 
addressed  to  Ool.  Gharles  H.  Denison,  Treasurer,  38  Park  Bow, 
New  York  City,  or  to  the  undersigned,  at  the  same  address. 

W.  H.  DePuy. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 


1796-CENTENNIAL— 1896. 

ON  September  16,  1896,  one  hundred  years  will  have  passed  tUnctf 
Washington,  in  retiring  froni  public  life,  crowned  btaserTioesto 
the  republic  by  tlie  utterance  of  the  worda  of  wisdom,  warning,  iiupt* 
ration,  and  lofty  patriotiam  contained  iu  bia  Farewell  Address. 

The  centenary  of  utterances  whoae  every  reading  has  been  a  new  In- 
Tocation  to  the  spirit  of  truest  manhood  should  be  marked  by  obeerr- 
anoea  calculated  to  kindle  anew  the  Area  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  to 
give  u  larger  ascendancy  to  the  intluences  whicli  have  created  and  pr^ 
served,  and  are  necessary  to  the  hlg)iest  development  of,  our  free  insti» 
tutlons. 

It  is  fittingthatfluchcommemorativeobservancesBhould  be  especially 
promoted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
promote  intelligence,  integrity,  and  Udelity  in  the  discharge  of  clvia 
obligations. 

Thia  Institution  invites  the  co5peratlon  of  its  members,  and  of  other 
citizens  und  organizations,  and  especially  organizations  which  are 
patriotic  In  character,  In  eflorts  to  give  effect  to  the  following  plans : 

OBSEKVANCES  BY   REPRESENTATIVES    OF    PATRIOTIC  OROANIZATIOXa 

It  la  proposed  that  assemblies  composed  of  representatives  of  pairioiia 
organizations,  and  other  Invited  citizens,  shall  commemorate  the  event 
by  meetings  in  April  or  Muy.  It  la  suggested  that  these  special  meet* 
ings  take  tlie  form  of  a  banquet,  unostentatious  in  character,  and  that 
the  guesta  iucUide  rt'iireHentaiive  women  as  well  as  men.  A  feature  of 
these  assemblies  sliouid  be  appropriate  brief  addresses  based  on  some  or 
all  of  the  wordx  of  the  Farewell  Address  in  which  the  '*unoeaslog 
-wishes"  *  of  Wasliington  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  an 
expressed  as  follows : 

(1)  **  That  Heaven  may  ooatlnue  to  you  tUe  choicest  tokens  of  lU 
beneflceuce." 

(2)  '*  That  your  union  and  brotlierly  aflTection  may  be  perpetual." 

(8j  *'  That  the  free  constitution  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands  may 
be  sacredly  nmiutained." 

(4)  "That  its  administration  In  every  department  may  Im  stamiied 
with  wisdom  and  virtue." 

(6)  ^*That  the  liapplness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the  au»> 
pices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preBervatJon 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  tills  blCHstng  as  well  an  sMiulre  to  them  ihs 
glory  of  recommending  It  to  the  applause,  the  aflection,  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it."  • 

*  Fan  well  AddreM. 
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Topics  naturally  suggested  by  these  words  will  be:  (I)  The  dependence 
of  the  nation  upon,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to,  the  Divine  favor. 

(2)  The  importance  of,  and  the  essentials  to,  national  unity.  (S)  The 
necessity,  if  the  charter  of  American  lll^erties  Is  to  be  kept  inviolate,  of 
educational  efficiencies  calculated  to  give  to  every  citizen  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  signiflcance  and  importance  of  Its  provisions. 
(4)  The  necessity  of  giving  force  to  whatever  influences  are  calculated 
to  secure  intelligent,  honest,  and  painstaking  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  public  officers,  to  the  end  that  "  wisdom  and  virtue  "  *  may 
prevail  in  the  administration  of  public  affitirs.  (5)  The  ftilflllment  by 
this  republic  of  its  mission  as  an  exemplar  for  every  nation  whose  peo- 
ple labor  and  wait  for  the  fuller  dawn  of  human  liberty. 

liAY  SO— OBSERVANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  SOLDIERS*  UEUORIAL  DAY. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  delivery  at  this  time  of  addresses 
especially  calculated  to  more  closely  cement  the  tx)nds  of  national  unity, 
and  to  promote  the  devotion  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  parties,  creeds, 
or  localities,  to  the  ^ithful  guardianship  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  war, 
of  the  sacred  rights  and  priviieges  in  defense  of  which  American 
heroes  have  laid  down  their  lives. 

A  subject  for  suitable  thought  on  this  day  will  be,  *'One  country, 
one  flag,  one  fdture,"  in  connection  with  which  reference  noay  be  made 
to  the  following  words : 

"  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  Individual 
happiness  ;  and  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  im- 
movable attachment  to  It ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity.  .  .  , 
Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a 
right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  dis- 
criminations."* 

COUMENCEHENT  DAY  OBSERVANCES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  COLLEGES. 

It  is  asked  that  "The  principles  of  true  patriotism  enunciated  in  the 
Farewell  Address"  be  one  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  members  of 
graduating  classes  in  1896,  for  treatment  in  orations  or  essays ;  and  to 
students  presenting  the  best  of  such  papers  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  will  make  the  sixth  annual  award  of  its  Hall  Prizes. 

OBSERVANCES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 

On  this  day  (Saturday)  or  the  day  preceding,  it  is  proposed  that 
children  and  youth  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  l>e  assembled 
in  suitable  places,  with  exercises  calculated  to  give  force  to  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  the  Farewell  Address.  Suitable  remarks  may  be  made 
on  the  following  words  relating  to  government:  (1)  Respect  for  its 
authority  ;  (2)  compliance  with  its  laws  ;  acquiescence  in  its  measures  ; 

(3)  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.* 
*  Farewell  Addreu. 
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Topics  obviously  suggested  by  these  words  ore  :  (1)  the  subjection  of 
self  for  the  highest  benefit  of  all ;  (2)  reasons  for  willing  cooperation 
In  the  maintcnaace  of  law  and  order ;  (S)  a  summary  of  citiaeushi] 
duties. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  July  5th,  it  is  suggested  that  the  safajeet 
an  address  in  churches  be  these  words  : 

'*  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habita  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness— these  flrmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician  equally  with  ttie  pious  man 
ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  evince  aU 
their  oonneotioiiH  with  private  and  public  felicity.  .  .  .  And  let  u> 
with  ciLUtlun  iudulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  .  .  ,  Reiisou  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  the  exclusion  of  retlgioai 
principles."* 

OBSERVAN'C£  BY  THE  AMERICAN   PRESS. 

On  the  15th  of  8epteml)er  (the  day  wlien  the  address  was  Issued)  or 
the  nearest  date  of  publication  thereto, -American  newspapers  will  be 
asked  to  promote  the  adoption  of  arbitration  instead  of  war  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  natiuus,  by  editorial  utterances  baaed 
upon  these  words : 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  such  conduct; 
and  Cfin  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enliglUened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation, 
to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  & 
people  always  guided  by  an  exalt-ed  justice  and  benevolence."* 

Local  committees  appointed  to  secure  the  ot>servance  of  this  day  ars 
especially  asked  to  invite  the  aid  of  the  press  in  securing  signatures  to 
memoriidH  requesting  congressional  action  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Int^^rnatlonal  Tribunal  or  Court  of  Arbitration  ;  these  memoriab 
to  be  afterward  placed  in  the  liands  of  Hon.  Cephas  Bralnerd,  LL.D., 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  and  obainuiu) 
of  tlie  Law  Committee  of  the  International  Arbitration  League,  and 
I>aniel  Greenleaf  Thompson,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Institute's  Depart- 
ment on  Affairs  of  Legislation,  as  a  basis  for  addresses  to  be  presented 
to  the  president  and  Congress  of  the  United  8tate«,  the  queen  an 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ruling  authorities  of  ot 
nations. 

Committees  already  appointed  are  expected  to  oodpemte  In  glvi 
effect  to  these  plans  In  nearly  four  hundred  cities  and  towns.    Citisei 
interested,  and  desirous  of  c<K>peratlng  In  tills  effort  to  enforce  the 
sons  in  civic  virtue  set  forth  one  hundred  years  ago  In  the  Inspiring 
words  of   Washington,   are  invited,    without    delay,    to   address  Um 
American  Institute  of  Civics,  New  York  City. 

*  Farewell  Address. 


THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  daoctriment  devoted  to  notes  and  commenU  oonoeming  chairs  ofir^ 
tereai  to  intelligent  andpatrioHo  citizens,  CdmmuniccUions  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  ana 
social  conditions,  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Aiunicipal  Reform, 
Good  Oovemment.  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations^  if^ 
eluding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  oM- 
eerwA^,  are  eapecially  invited, 

GOOD  CITIZBNSHIF        Pbnnsylvania  :    PUtaburg.—The  Civic  Club 
ACTIVITIES.  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  improvements  In  the 

water  supply  and  the  street  car  service,  and  de- 
Toted  a  recent  evening  to  the  consideration  of  defects  and  remedies. 

Pennsylvania  :  Philadelphia.— The  Christian  League,  a  new  or- 
ganization, is  making  good  Its  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
all  good  citizens  of  that  city  by  its  aggressive  and  effective  campaign 
against  corruption  and  inefficiency  in  the  police  department. 

Pennsylvania  :  8cranton.—The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bobinson,  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church,  is  leading  a  fight  for  civic  righteousness. 
In  a  recent  sermon  on  "Righteousness  in  the  City,"  he  averred  that 
the  charge  made  by  him  of  rottenness  in  the  municipal  government 
and  that  certain  police  officers  were  simply  "  runners"  for  dens  of  in- 
famy, was  conspicuously  true.  As  witnessing  the  point  of  corruption 
reached  and  public  debauchery  resulting,  Dr.  Robinson  stated  that 
"  there  are  professed  Christians  in  Scranton  who  just  now  say  that  they 
go  to  church  for  peace  and  rest,  and  don't  want  their  pastors  to  annoy 
them  with  sins  of  the  world  which  better  be  left  unreferred  to  as  too 
closely  connected  with  politics  and  business." 

New  York  :  Rochester,— lAxn,  W.  A.  Montgomery  is  delivering  a 
eourse  of  lectures  on  "  Current  Topics,"  in  furtherance  of  civic  reforms, 
before  large  audiences  in  the  hall  of  the  Chaml>er.of  Commerce. 

New  York  :  Buffalo.^At  its  largely  attended  annual  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  the  Council  of  Good  Government  Clubs  listened  to  encouraging 
committee  reports,  and  elected  Edward  L.  Parker  president,  and  George 
A.  Bicker  secretary,  for  the  coming  year. 

New  York  :  New  York  0*/^.— Recorder  John  W.  GofF discussed  the 
problem  of  *'  Our  Civic  Duty  "  before  a  large  audience  of  business  men 
iu  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street 
and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  February  7,  to  promote  the  interests  of  good 
government. 
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TheRev.  J.  Balcolm  Shaw,  D.  D.  (A.  I.  C),  pastor  of  the  church. 
presided.  '*  Nothinf?  can  exist  iu  popular  government,  good  or  bad,' 
Mr.  Ooft'said,  *' except  by  the  will  of  the  people.  A  representative  may 
betray  thcni  once,  but  if  he  succeeded  In  doing  it  the  second  time  11  be- 
comes coUusiou  with  tlie  people.  If  he  asks  for  a  vindication  in  the 
shape  of  a  re61ecUou  and  he  gets  it,  the  people  who  helj>  him  are  as 
guilty  as  he. 

'*The  greatest  blot  of  municipal  corruption  In  the  world  to-day  is  on 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Kcarcely  a  city  has  escaped.  It  is  be- 
cause the  people  have  all  buried  themselves  in  ^elfishuess  or  indiflcT" 
enoe.  All  men  should  kneel  at  the  temple  of  political  purity,  and  every 
church  in  this  city  must  necessarily  be  a  unit  of  morality.  It  should 
be  a  place  where  should  be  taught  the  civic  duty  of  the  citizen  as  well 
as  the  religious  duty  of  the  man.  If  a  corrupt  slate  exist  it  can  only 
exist  by  the  continuance  or  collusion  of  a  corrupt  church.  If  there  be  a 
pure  state  it  must  arise  from  the  moral  condition  of  the  people." 

DiftTBTCT  OF  Columbia  :  Wanhington.—F.  M.  Bradley  addressed  the 
McKerdom  Epworth  League  February  21,  uu  good  citizenship.  Hs 
spoice  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times,  principally  that  of  the  HaIooa% 
and  locally  of  the  Ave  hundred  licensed  saloons  of  Washington  and  the 
evil  influence  the  boy  messenger  service  is  subjected  to.  Hope  for 
reform  lies  In  Christian  citizenship,  he  said,  and  tlie  education  of  oar 
youth  also  in  the  united  action  of  Christian  associations. 

California  :  Lou  Angeles, —  The  InveMor^  an  excellent  local  publica- 
tion, contains  the  following  suggestive  paragraph  : 

"The  Citizens'  League,  now  apparently  defunct,  started  out  with  an 
excellent  array  of  prominent  business  men  as  members  and  began  aome 
Investigating  on  broad  lines,  with  promise  of  good  results.  But  the 
inevitable  took  place  \  one  by  one  the  business  man  could  not  *  spare 
the  time'  necessary,  and  the  politicians,  who  never  sleep  while  'the 
stuff*  Is  In  sight,  laughed  derisively  at  the  short-lived  efforts  of  th« 
well-meant  league. 

"  The  apathy  of  the  business  men  should  be  shaken  off  and  those  who 
feel,  as  we  believe  some  do,  that  they  would  rather  pay  the  extra  impo* 
sltion  of  taxes  than  be  bothered  with  reform  movements,  may  be 
reminded  that  they  have  dutleH  toward  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  can  ill  aflord  to  suffer  tlie  unju»t  exactions  now  impoeed, 
and  further,  that  this  neglect  may  have  far-reaching  results." 
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MASSACHtrsETTB. — The  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  devoCed 
Its  meeting  in  Boston,  February  11,  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  plans 
looking  to  effective  eQbrts  for  the  promotion  of  municipal  reforms. 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Lincoln  gave  a  stirring  address  on  *'0ood  ClUaenship." 
She  believes  that  the  better  housing  of  the  |Mx>r  was  one  of  the  flrst 
steps  necessary  In  municipal  reform.    Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mumford,  of  liM 
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New  Century  Guild  of  Pbiladelphta,  commaQded  careful  attention  by 
A  sensible  address  on  '*  Practical  Civics."  One  pertinent  question  waA 
submitted  for  the  further  Ihoughl  of  her  liearers  : 

"  Is  it  not  pmsible  that  we  are  only  morally  etrong  because  we  have 
uot  been  tempted?  Could  we  vote  di«<interestedly  for  a  public  measure 
if  we  saw  that  it  would  cut  ofl*  a  modicum  of  our  income?  Would  we 
uot  sit  by  while  the  city  was  robbed  by  a  corporation  if  the  st^tcks  and 
bonds  that  yield  us  our  daily  bread  were  to  be  affected  by  that  vote? 
Could  we  clearly  discern  a  moral  principle  if  our  own  advancement 
stood  in  the  way?  If  it  is  true  that  this  country  is  immersed  ia 
money-making,  and  that  the  strife  for  the  almighty  dollar  confuses  If 
it  does  uot  defeat  all  our  ideals,  have  we  no  responsibility  for  this? 
Where  do  the  men  who  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  spend  the 
money  they  attain? 

"Is  it  not  ou  us,  our  dress,  our  houses,  our  travels,  our  clubs,  oar 
necessities,  and  our  whims?  Could  we  not  do  with  a  little  less  and 
thereby  secure  some  of  his  intelligent  service  to  the  state?  Have  we 
ever  advised  tliis  voter,  who  is  devoted  to  us,  to  make  his  working  day 
eight  hours  instead  of  twelve,  and  give  the  extra  time  to  looking  after 
the  political  condition  of  his  ward  or  city?  Patriotism  has  always 
been  reckoned  among  the  superior  virtues.  It  lifts  us  out  of  the  region 
of  self,  and  causes  ua  to  lose  sight  of  our  own  petty  lives  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  great  associated  life  of  the  nation.  May  we  never  forget 
that  it  is  ours  to  hold  up  continually  the  Ideals  of  self-denying  service 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  nation,  and  which  alone  will 
preserve  it." 

Texas:  Houston. — The  Qood  Government  League  proposes  to  nomi- 
nate its  own  candidates  for  municipal  otHoes  at  the  ensuing  elections. 

Illinois:  Chicago.^A  citizens*  meeting  was  recently  addressed  by 
Hon.  Hazen  8.  PIngree,  mayor  of  Detroit,  who  enforced  many  lessons 
in  the  matter  of  civic  obligations^  and  this  among  others  : 

**  We  have  national  codes  and  state  codes  and  municipal  codes  by  the 
ton.  We  need  a  few  more.  A  practical  primary  election  law  Is  more 
important  than  all  the  rest.  The  law  should  provide  that  no  man 
should  vote  at  a  general  election  wtio  does  not  vote  at  tho  primary 
election.  The  days  on  which  elections  are  held  should  be  legal  holi- 
days, and  a  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  every  citizen  who  does  uot 
have  interest  enough  in  the  city  In  which  he  lives  to  spend  ten  miuutea 
onoe  a  year  to  take  part  in  its  government." 

New  Jersey':  Jersey  d'^y.—Rev.  John  Tighe,  of  the  R.  C.  Church, 
delivered  an  impassionetl  address  on  "  Good  Citizenship  "  before  a  large 
audience  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  February  6. 

With  emphasis  the  speaker  exclaimed,  "  I  am  an  American  from  the 
crown  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  I  tingle  with  Americanism." 
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He  then  referred  to  men  who  ignore  true  patriotism  in  their  lost  for 
office  or  greed  for  motiey,  and  thereby  sap  the  virtuea  of  ihe  govern- 
ment. He  said  we  needed  a  civil  war  to  knead  otoser  together  th« 
people  of  thla  country.  It  came  and  was  the  tent  that  proved  Ameri- 
can character  and  wo  had  emerged  from  the  conflict  a  better  natiOQi 
now  living  \e»»  in  the  branches  and  more  In  the  roots. 

"  America  in  the  future  will  be  worthy  of  the  great  experience  of  the 
past,"  the  speaker  continued.  "One  truth  never  to  be  efiaced  is  that 
as  long  as  water  runs  America  will  remain  a  nation  undivided  and  un- 
divisable,  and  every  child  born  In  tills  land  should  be  vaccinated  with 
that  idea.  No  nation  challenges  the  declaration  ;  it  is  not  denied  and 
the  cnforoenient  of  the  Monroo  Doctrine  will  add  to  our  strength  and 
standing.  The  crucible  problem  is  how  to  produce  that  harmony  that 
should  exist  among  all  the  people.  Religion  is  the  morning,  noon^ 
and  evening  of  life.  Resting  on  the  basis  of  religion  the  safety  of  our 
country  will  be  insured.  We  will  stand  before  the  world  as  one  nation, 
where  every  man  is  free  and  is  master  of  himself  alone,  with  no 
aristocracy." 

In  conclusion  Father  TIghe  commended  the  objects  of  the  Yoong 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  advised  all  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  originator  of  liberty.  **  riitferences  in  dogmatical 
doctrines  do  not  prevent  unity  in  the  love  of  Cliriut  aud  in  Christianity 
all  may  be  brothers,  and  so  long  as  we  were  true  to  our  manhood,  we 
would  be  true  to  Christian  olti»eashlpf  the  love  of  religion,  sobriety, 
integrity,  and  love  of  character." 
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Maryland  :  Baltimore. — Good  cltiKenshlp  was  the  cause  which 
brought  together  a  large  audience  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Feb- 
ruary 3.  Measures  to  give  local  veto,  to  extend  to'  Clifton  Park  and 
vicinity,  imnmully  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  to  pUcard 
buildings  with  notices  that  application  has  been  made  to  open  a  saloon 
therein,  aud  the  Bruce  civil  service  reform  bill,  were  discuased  and 
recommended  to  the  legislature  for  passage. 
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National  MtTNioiPAL  League.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Executire 
Committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  held  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  (A.  !.  C),  In  Philadelphia,  the  fol- 
lowing named  associations  were  admitted  to  affiliated  membership: 
Civic  Progress  League,  of  Lewlston,  Me.;  Good  Government  Club,  6yr»-. 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  Good  Government  League,  Bordentown,  N.  J.;  Civt« 
Centre,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Citizens'  Asboolatlon,  of  Erie,  Pi-t 
Christian  CitlKenshlp  Union,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Citizens'  Association  of 
Marietta,  O.;  GoimI  Government  Club  of  Richmond  County,  N.  Y. 
Civic  Federation,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Municipal  Improvement  Ano* 
elation,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Citizens'  Federation,  of  Toledo,  Ol; 
Chamber  of  Commeroe,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
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Women's  CrviL  Service  Reform  AcxiMAKY.— At  a  meeting  held 
recently  in  New  York  City  a  "Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  New  York 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  '*  was  orj^ftnized.  Bishop  Potter  pre- 
sided, and  addreaaes  were  made  by  Carl  Hchurz,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  Afisoclatiou,  and  othera. 

CIVICS  Rbmedies  for  Mdnioipal  Misrule.— Commenting 

ITf  GENERAL,  on  the  report  just  made  by  the  commission  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  the  Rochester  Post-Detnocrai  says  :  "The  crowning  error 
of  American  municipal  government  has  been  that  of  divided  responsi- 
bility— power  lodged  chaotically  in  the  mayor,  in  commissions,  and  In 
common  councils.  Hence  have  arisen  confusion  of  counsels,  Imbecility 
of  action,  and  corruption  in  administration. 

*'  The  renjMly  is  twofold — the  conduct  of  cities  as  corporations,  ratljer 
than  as  political  entities,  and  the  inveatlngof  responsibility  In  the  head 
of  such  a  corporation,  precisely  as  it  would  be  so  Invested  in  the  presi- 
dent of  a  great  railway,  or  in  the  superintendent  of  a  vast  manufaotur- 
iDg  establishment.  This,  the  conimisalon  for  second-class  cities — 
and  we  address  ourselves  to  its  report  especially— proposes  to  do.  The 
mayor  is  to  appoint  all  the  city  oflicers,  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  by  certain  exceptions  in  the  bill  for- 
mulated by  the  commission,  he  shall  have  the  power  of  removal  upon 
charges  preferred  and  proved  against  any  official,  giving  him,  pf  course, 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard  itv  his  defense.  Within  the  appointing 
power  will  be  the  departments  of  finance,  with  a  comptroller,  treasurer, 
and  a  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  of  public  works,  wlthacom- 
miseioner,  who  selects  his  deputies;  a  city  engiiieur^  a  police  depart- 
ment, bi-partisan  with  four  commissioners;  a  board  of  education  of 
nine  members,  appointed  for  six  years  cachf  original  appointees,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  groups  of  three  for  two,  four,  and  six  years  respectively  ;  a 
fire  department,  with  three  commiaaionera  besides  the  mayor;  and 
health,  charity,  and  park  departments.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
fbnctiona  of  the  mayor  are  as  broad  as  they  are  precise.  Full  responsi- 
bility la  vested  in  him,  as  it  should  be. 

"The  common  council  is  to  be  a  purely  legislative  body.  The  manner 
of  electing  aldermen  and  the  number  comprising  the  council  is  nut 
changed,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  all  appointing  power  U  taken  from 
these  l>odiefl  and  relegated  to  the  mayor.  That  this  provision  is  e(|ually 
wise  with  that  which  enlarges  the  duties  of  tlie  executive  will,  we  a{>- 
prehend,  be  conceded  by  an  educated  public  sentiment.  The  two  pro- 
Tiaions  are  consistent  with  each  other.  They  tK)th  make  for  good 
government  and  pure  administration/' 


The  New  Patriotism.— With  all  the  "new"  things  which  have 
been  crowded  into  public  view  within  the  past  few  years,  the  new 
theology,  the  new  philanthropy,  the  **  new  woman,"  room  must  be 
found  for  one  thing  more — the  new  patriotism.    But  aa  newness  does 
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not  always  involve  strength,  beauty,  and  righteousneea,  as  v 
leftrned  only  too  well  in  the  cose  of  90Die  of  these  new  things,  It  needs 
to  bedemoiifttrated  thut  the  new  patriotism  is  something  which  Toccis 
and  Alls  some  real  need  of  the  world  before  it  can  be  welcomed  to  the 
hearts  and  niindn  of  earnest  men.  That  the  new  patriotism  iu  itc  true 
definition  is  of  a  quality  to  merit  such  a  reception  we  liave  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Patriotiam  would  need  no  qualification  of  *•  new  "  or  "old  " 
had  not  tiie  word  Itself  been  so  often  twisted  from  its  original  meaning 
and  used  forclieap  and  base  purposes  as  so  many  other  words  of  noblftj 
meaning  have  been.  Patriotism  in  its  right  application  means  nottdo| 
more  or  less  than  love  of  country,  a  virtue  of  wliich  no  true  man  <.*ao 
be  devoid.  But  patriotism  in  its  common  acceptation  has  come  to  have 
a  narrower  and  less  Inspiring  meaning  than  simply  love  of  countr7.  It 
is  in  iu  restricted  sense  a  love  litce  that  which  men  too  often  show 
toward  those  who  have  a  rlglitfui  claim  to  their  aflectlon,  a  love  mani- 
festing itself  only  at  rare  intervals  and  iu  great  emergencies,  a  love  thai 
leaps  to  defense  in  moments  of  trial  and  danger,  but  moves  not  nor 
gives  evidence  of  life  in  the  common  waj-s  of  peace  and  quietneai. 
Love  is  always  sweet  and  good,  but  it  Is  highestand  best  when  It  stands 
by  and  makes  itself  known  and  feit  through  all  Iiours  and  days,  not 
flasiihigupto  life  and  power  In  rare  emergencies  only,  but  glowlog 
steadily  like  the  sun,  an  abiding  source  of  comfort,  hope,  and  strength. 
Love  of  country  has  come  to  mean  in  Its  old  and  low  senile  a  love  that 
is  seen  in  its  best  estate  chiefly  if  not  only  on  battlefields  and  In  soeocs 
of  blood  and  carnuge.  Patriotism  as  exhibited  in  song,  in  story  and 
romance,  has  l>een  associated  almost  exclusively  with  the  martial 
spirit,  witli  lieriRfi  who  rush  to  battle  and  sucriiice  themselves  for  their 
country's  gooil.  The  very  word  has  been  flllecl  with  the  spirit  of  vrar; 
with  the  sound  of  cluehlug  swords  and  roaring  guns.  This  old  patriot* 
Ism  is  noble,  but  the  new  is  nobler  still,  for  it  retains  all  that  is  worthy 
of  the  old  and  adds  to  it  something  of  yet  higher  worth,  and  of  diviner 
quality.  It  is  a  love  that  loves  all  the  time  and  everywhere  In  days  of 
peace  as  in  days  of  war,  a  love  which  expresses  itself  In  the  eommoo 
events,  duties,  and  obligations  of  civic  life  as  well  as  on  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  This  patriotism  needs  no  trump  of  war  to  call  it 
Into  life,  no  scent  of  blood  to  arouse  it  to  action.  It  is  a  virtue  wblcii^H 
belongs  in  all  its  fulness  and  glory  as  much  to  the  man  at  the  plow  arwl^| 
the  anvil  as  to  the  man  at  the  bayonet's  point  or  the  cannon's  mouth  ; 
it  lives  not  only  In  the  breath  of  dying  men  on  gory  battletlelds,  but  to 
the  joy  and  strength  of  living  men  doing  their  duty  in  the  worid  day 
by  day.  It  is  not  patriotism  which  sees  its  country's  enemies  only  tn 
aliens  who 'Musult  the  flag,"  or  deride  a  cherished  doctrine  or  who 
come  marching  In  with  wasting  torch  and  sword,  but  finds  even  deadlier 
foes  than  these  In  tlie  men  wlio  profess  the  name  of  loyal  citizens  while 
they  bear  tlio  heArti*  of  awHssins  and  traitors ;  men  who  befoul  UieTcry 
springs  of  civic  life  with  fraud  and  bribery,  who  buy  and  sell  the  saend 
rigliUi  of  citizeufiiiip  ;  who  pervert  the  ends  of  justice  for  a  price  and 
pollute  the  statute  books  with  uqjust  oppreflaiou  and  unrighteous 
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In  enemtea  like  these,  in  intriguing  politicians,  in  bnae  demagogues,  In 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  "  boseies,"  in  Tutuniuny  Hall  rlngH,  in  theta 
and  all  their  slavish  following  the  new  patriotism  sees  the  chfefest  foes 
for  it  to  fight,  the  only  foes  whicti  really  threaten  the  life  of  the  country, 
ami  give  present  occamion  for  dread  and  alarm.  AguiuBt  this  array  of 
treachery,  greed,  and  base  ambition,  the  new  patriotUm  feels  willed  upon 
to  set  In  opposition  its  largest  resources  and  its  utmost  powers,  to  strive, 
to  battle  unceaj^ingly.  It  hears  in  these  things  a  call  to  arms  sounding 
through  all  the  days  and  years,  a  call  to  unceasing  vigilance,  to  never- 
ending  duty.  Happy  and  prosperous  shall  this  laud  be  when  this 
newer  and  nobler  patriotism,  this  true  love  of  country,  inspires  every 
brt'aat,  this  love  that  loves  all  the  time  and  never  loves  so  much  or  so 
well  as  when  it  actuates  to  faitliful,  honorable,  and  intelligent  service 
in  the  common  duties  of  civic  life. — La  Salle  A»  Afaj/iuzrd, 

Divorce  Laws  in  the  Territories.— Bllla  are  before  Congreas 
which  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  ninety-day  divorce  law  of  Oklahoma, 
And  the  establishment  of  more  satisfacLory  divorce  laws  in  other  terri- 
tories. Memorials  from  members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  and  other 
readers  of  this  magazine  favoring  the  action  proposed,  may  l^  addressed 
to  Hon.  J.  R.  Hawley,  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Marriott  Broslus  of  the 
House,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 

Women's  Waoes.— Prof,  E.  R.  L.  Qould  expresses  tlie  belief  that 
"the  country  in  which  the  ideal  of  man  as  the  breadwinner,  and  of 
Tvoman  as  supported  by  his  toll,  is  most  nearly  approximated,  is  the 
most  civilized  and  the  mont  satisfactory  in  its  conditions  for  botli  sexes. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  women  workers  to  men 
workers  is  only  12.8,  while  in  Italy  it  is  40.5. 

"  Further,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  crj'  of '  e^jual  pay  for  equal  work  * 
as  between  the  sexes.  Often,  wliere  tlie  work  is  described  as  equal,  it  la 
not  equal,  but  similar.  Considerations  of  the  greater  steadiness  and  en- 
durance of  men  workers  and  their  greater  aptitude  in  meeting  the 
Btrain  of  emergencies  enter  in  here.  If  by  some  legerdemain  it  could 
be  brought  about,  In  certain  callings,  that  women's  wages  be  made 
equal  to  men's,  it  would  be  but  a  sorry  boon,  because,  for  the  reasons 
suggested,  men  would  be  preferred  to  women,  if  there  were  no  differ- 
euoe  Id  pay.  The  women  teachers  of  Boston,  in  making  their  applica- 
tion for  t>etter  pay,  expressly  disclaim  the  tlieory  of  'equal  pay  for 
equal  work,'  but  maintain,  what  Ih  perfectly  true,  that  the  existing 
disproportion  is  far  greater  tliun  it  ought  to  be. 

"  Professor  Gould's  statistics  go  to  show  that,  during  tlie  past  half 
century,  women's  wages,  on  the  average,  have  increased  in  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  than  men's.  This  process  is  likely  to  be  accelerated 
during  tlie  next  half  century,  until  some  of  the  inequalities  now  com- 
plained of  disappear." 


Umtkd  Utates  UKITBRaiTY.— The  indefatigable  labors  of  Uon. 
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John  W.  Hoyt,  LL.D.  (A.  I.  C),  on  behulf  of  the  establish  men  t  of  a 
grent  nationnl  unlvereUy,  whicli  have  extended  through  a  score  of 
years,  have  again  resulted  In  bringing  this  important  matter  before 
Congress  iu  the  sliape  of  a  bill  wiiieh  tiaa  been  favorably  considered  by 
both  HouBes,  and  now  nwaitn  action.  Senator  Hawley  (A.  I.  C),  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
alumni  of  Hamilton  College,  in  New  York,  spoke  encouragingly  of  the 
plans  for  the  university,  but  doubte<l  the  success  of  the  measure  for  lu 
establishment  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  One  of  the 
Important  features  of  the  university,  as  planned  l)y  Dr.  Hoyt,  will  be  a 
department  of  civics.  | 

Index  ok  State  Legislation.— The  New  York  State  Library  has 
issued  its  sixth  annual  comparative  summary  and  index  of  state 
legislation,  covering  the  laws  passed  In  1895  by  thirty-seven  states  and 
two  territories.  Each  law  is  briefly  described  or  sumnoarizefl  and 
cIasKifle<l  under  its  proper  subject-head,  with  a  full  alphabetic  Index  to 
the  4,847  entries. 

There  Is  steadily  growing  appreciation  of  this  bulletin  by  all  peraons 
Interesteil  lu  improving  state  leglBlutlon.  It  is  already  widely  used 
and  helps  materially  in  raising  standards  and  promoting  uniformity  ia 
the  laws  of  ilie  different  states.  The  liuUetSn  Improves  from  year 
year.  ThlN  year  additional  Intermeiliute  marginal  heads  give  clover 
classification  and  ninke  it  much  easier  to  grasp  the  contents  rapidly. 
The  great  problems  of  municipal  government  have  received  special 
attention. 

A  new  feature  this  year  Is  a  separate  table  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments arranged  by  states  showing  tiie  result  of  the  vote  on  all  amend- 
ments in  1894  and  1895,  and  giving  also  thoae  to  be  submitted  to  futm 
vote. 

This  number  of  the  bulletin  makes  a  volume  of  310  pagee.    Though.] 
not  distributed  free  except  to  state  officers  and  memt>era  of  the  leglalA-l 
ture,  it  Is  mailed  by  the  state  library  at  the  nominal  charge  of  thirty- 
five  cents. 


Corrupt  Practice  Laws. — In  an  editorial  In  The  OofUury  on  new 
corrupt  practice  laws,  it  is  noted  that  only  two  new  acts  of  this  kind 
were  enacted  last  year,  those  of  Minnesota  and  Connecticut,  Thesft 
two  make  a  total  of  ten  states  In  which  corrupt  practice  acts  now  exist, 
as  follows:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  M 
ohusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  New  York.  Of  all  theses 
according  to  T/ie  Century^  the  laws  of  California  and  Missouri  are  t 
best.  Of  the  laws  enacted  last  year  that  of  Minnesota  is  said  to 
much  the  better.  It  requires  sworn  publioatlons  after  election  by  tK>tb 
candidates  and  committees,  and  places  maximum  limits  to  exi>eDdl- 
tures  by  all  raindldates.  The  new  Connecticut  law  is  very  weak  and  aa 
It  stands  can  be  of  little  avail  toward  repressing  political  corruptloo. 
77^  Century  seems  to  think  that  the  outlook  for  this  kind  of  leglsULlo 
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is  not  on  the  whole  very  encouraging.  Even  where  the  best  corrupt 
practice  laws  exist  there  seems  to  be  little  public  interest  in  their 
enforcement  and  the  politicians  treat  them  mainly  as  a  Joke. 

Trickery  in  Law  Revision.— The  commissions  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  revise  the  statutes  of  various  states  are  supposed  to  act 
always  in  the  interests  of  simpler,  wiser,  and  better  laws.  They  are 
usually  appointed  partly  with  that  end  in  view.  But  that  this  sup- 
position is  not  always  correct  Is  evidenced  In  the  case  of  a  commission 
authorized  to  revise  the  laws  of  Iowa  which  recently  made  its  fiual 
report.  Among  the  statutes  in  the  revised  code  has  been  discovered  a 
curious  addition  to  the  law  of  divorce.  To  the  grounds  for  divorce 
heretofore  allowed  is  added  failure  to  provide  for  the  proper  comfort  of 
the  wife.  This  cause  is  an  unwarranted  interpolation  by  the  revisers 
and,  of  course,  it  opens  a  wide  door  to  new  and  scandalous  abuses. 
£very  judge  would  be  left  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  the 
words  *'  proper  comfort."  With  this  ground  of  divorce  allowed  by  law 
the  situation  would  he  much  as  it  would  be  if  the  law  provided  that 
every  judge  having  jurisdiction  might  grant  a  divorce  for  any  cause 
whatever  that  seemed  to  him  sufficient.  It  is  expected  that  the  Iowa 
Legislature  will  discard  this  particular  feature  of  the  new  code.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  guard  against  such  dangerous  inter- 
polations by  providing  In  every  revision  that  the  courts  shall  treat  as 
void  any  changes  of  existing  law,  by  Interpolation  or  omisBlon, 
unless  the  revisers  call  attention  to  such  changes  In  a  connected 
schedule  accompanying  their  report,  such  schedule  to  be  printed  con- 
spicuously as  a  preface  to  the  revision. 

Government  of  New  York  Cities.— Some  highly  salutary  reforms 
in  legislative  procedure  are  expected  as  the  outcome  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  of  New  York 
last  year,  to  revise  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  In  this  matter. 
One  great  abuse  which  the  commission  seeks  to  remedy  is  the  familiar 
one  of  "holding  up"  bills  in  legislative  committees.  The  committees 
have  had  such  power  here  that  they  could  practically  block  any  reform 
measure  referred  to  them  by  the  simple  process  of  "smothering"  or 
refusing  to  report  it.  The  commission  recommends  that  all  private  and 
local  bills  referred  to  committees  must  be  reported  favorably  or  un- 
favorably in  a  certain  number  of  days.  Another  evil  common  to  all 
l^lslatures  is  that  of  permitting  bills  affecting  private  Interests  to  be 
rushed  through  by  secret  and  unfair  means,  often  without  any  previous 
knowledge  whatever  by  the  parties  chiefly  affected.  It  is  proposed  to 
guard  against  such  legislation  as  tills  by  providing  that  due  notice  of 
all  private  bills  must  be  given  in  advance  to  all  interests  affected  by 
them,  and  that  the  bills  must  be  formally  filed  thirty  days  before 
presentation  and  be  accompanied  by  petitions  setting  fortli  the  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  them.    This  measure,  It  Is  believed,  will 
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prove  an  effectiml  remedy  for  one  of  the  abuses  of  legislative  prooedurs 
which  has  given  rlae  to  many  grave  scandals.  ^| 

Jury  Bgfdrm. — An  important  bllJ  In  the  interest  of  Jury  reform  bi* 
been  introduced  In  the  New  York  Legislature.  The  measure  b*  the 
outcome  of  one  of  the  police  trials  in  New  York  City  last  summer  In 
which  weeks  of  ttmc  and  a  large  amount  of  public  money  were  wasted 
in  the  process  of  selecting  twelve  men  for  the  trial.  The  case  emphft- 
fiised  so  strongly  one  of  the  most  abfiurd  and  vicious  features  of  the 
present  jur3'  system  that  a  strong  public  sentiment  was  formed  in  favor 
of  a  change.  Some  of  the  testa  applied  In  this  particular  case  were 
obviously  calculated  to  exclude  the  very  persons  l)est  fitted  to  serve  and 
to  enable  others  qualilled  for  jury  duty  to  escape  the  service.  TUe 
measure  introduced  in  the  legislature  alma  to  remedy  8ome  of  these 
abuses  by  providing  a  body  of  special  jury-men  for  a  certain  Important 
class  of  ciises  by  excluding  beforehand  those  who  are  disqualified  on  ^| 
general  grounds.  Other  provisions  are  such  as  to  insure  the  selection  fl 
of  intelligent  and  fair-minded  men.  The  changes  proposed  are  only 
the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  thorough  and  radical 
reformation  of  our  whole  Jury  system.  This  reformation  is  impera- 
tively required  in  the  Interests  of  right  and  Justice.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  New  York  Slate,  but  of  every  state  in  the  Union. 


VARIOUS  UATXERS.    Lincoln's  Tbdst  in  Providbnck.— Whenleav- 
l;ig  Springflekl  to  enter  upon  his  duties  aa  prcftl- 
dentf  Lincoln  said  in  a  speecli  to  his  nelghlwrs: 

"Washington  would  never  Imve  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of 
Divine  Providence,  upon  which  be  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  can- 
Dot  succeed  without  the  same  divine  bleHsiiig  which  HUHtained  him  ;aDd 
on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support.  And  I 
hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  divine 
assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  aaooea*  Is 
certain." 

Oen.  Daniel  £.  Sickles  and  Gen.  James  F.  Rusling  tell  In  almost  the 
same  words  of  an  Interview  they  held  with  President  Lincoln  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Gettysburg.  Sickles  had  asked  tlie  president  whether 
he  had  not  felt  anxiety  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Mr.  LIncota 
gravely  replied,  no,  he  had  not;  that  some  of  his  cabinet  had,  but  he 
himself  had  no  fears.  General  Sickles  seemed  curious  about  the  matter, 
and  inquired  why  It  was  he  felt  no  anxiety  In  so  grave  a  crista.  The 
president,  with  some  hesitation,  finally  replied  : 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  It  was.    In  the  pinch  of  your  campaJ 
out  there,  when  everybody  seemed  panic  stricken,  oppressed  by 
gravity  of  our  affairs,  I  went  Into  my  room  one  day  and  looked  1 
d<K)r  and  got  down  on  my  knees  before  Almiglity  Go<l  and  prayed 
him  mightily  for  success  at  Gettysburg.     I  told  him  tliis  was  his 
and  our  cause  his  cause,  but  that  we  couldn't  stand  another  Fred 
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burg  or  Chancellorsville.  And  I  then  and  there  made  a  solemn  tow  to 
God  that  If  he  would  stand  by  our  boys  at  Gettysburg  I  would  stand 
by  him.  And  he  did,  and  I  will.  And  after  that — I  don't  know  how 
it  was  and  I  can't  explain  it — but  soon  a  sweet  comfort  crept  into  my 
soul  that  things  would  go  all  right  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  is  why  I  had 
no  fears  about  you." 

Only  a  year  before  his  assassination,  Lincoln  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  his 
life-long  friend,  Joshua  Speed  :  "  I  am  profitably  engaged  reading  the 
Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance 
on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man." 

•    •    •    • 

JA.MB8  M.  Beck,  Ksq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  contributed  two 
able  articles  to  Thb  American  Maqazinb  of  Civics,  has  been  ap- 
pointed attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Beok  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and  has  never  failed  to  raise 
his  voice  against  political  abuses.  He  is  especially  opposed  to  war  as 
a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  The  PhilcLdelphia  North 
American  thus  speaks  of  his  appointment  : 

*' A  most  felicitous  selection.  Mr.  Beck  is  one  of  the  moat  brilliant 
and  promising  members  of  the  local  Junior  bar.  He  is  an  able  lawyer, 
a  singularly  eloquent  speaker,  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  high  culture, 
and  an  amiable  and  estimable,  honorable  gentleman,  who  makes  hosts  of 
friends  by  the  charm  of  his  manners,  and  keeps  them  by  the  loyalty  of 
his  nature  and  the  uprightness  of  his  life." 

Pennsylvania  Citieb  op  the  Third  Class.— A  convention  of  rep- 
resentatives fh>m  the  third  class  cities  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  March  11-12.  Seventy  persons,  including  mayors  and 
other  city  ofQciais,  responded,  representing  the  following  cities :  Allen- 
town,  Altoona,  Bradford,  Chester,  Carbondale,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Hazle- 
ton,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  McKeesport,  Monongahela  City,  Beading, 
Scranton,  Williamsport,  Wilkeebarre,  and  York. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  president,  John  H.  Keppelman, 
of  Beading;  vice-presidents,  J.  H.  Torry,  Bcranton,  R.  J.  Salsman, 
Erie,  and  A.  A.  Cochran,  Chester;  trea8urer,George*  C.  Faman,  Brad- 
ford; secretaries,  W.  L.  Shollenberger,  Altoona,  and  Col.  H.  H.  Ham- 
mer, Beading. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  lecturer  on  municipal  affairs  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  spoke  as  follows:  *'  This  convention  marks  an  ml- 
portant  step  toward  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  municipal  home 
rule.  The  problem  we  have  before  us  is  to  give  to  our  municipalities  a 
definite  place  In  the  political  system  of  the  state,  and  to  so  frame  legis- 
lation as  to  make  It  adaptable  to  communities  of  various  sizes.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  Supreme  Court  has  seen  fit  to  seta  limit  to  classification  in 
making  three  classes  the  maximum.  The  legislature  is  stopped  from 
making  any  discrimination  between  cities  within  one  class.  To  remedy 
the  classification  evil,  three  methods  are  possible,  but  only  the  third  Im- 
mediately practicable.    These  methods  are  :  first,  to  allow  all  cities  to 
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frame  their  own  ohartere;  secoudi  to  further  subdivide  the  citiee  into 
claflBes;  third,  to  prescribe  a  form  of  government  so  general  in  character 
aa  to  make  it  readtly  adaptable  to  the  needa  of  every  city,  no  matter 
what  itij  size." 

A  committee  of  five  to  prepare  rules  was  appointed  aa  follows:  James 
H.  Torry,  Scranton;  George  Piatt,  Erie;  W.  B.  Crocker,  Williamsport; 
Charles  A.  Miller,  Harrisburg,  and  A.  A.  Cochran,  of  Chester. 

James  H.  Torrey,  of  Scranton,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  organl- 
£atioD,  read  a  lengthy  report  whlcli  called  for  the  appointment  of  onm- 
mittees  to  have  cliarge  of  tlie  various  departments  of  the  municipal  af- 
fairs of  the  state.    The  report  was  adopted  as  a  wliole. 

W.  W.  Brown,  city  solicitor  of  Bradford,  deprecated  the  attempt  to 
annul  the  law  of  1880  and  said  it  is  more  perfect  than  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  have  set  moremunidpaiitiesat  sea  than  any- 
thing else.  Mr.  Hrown  suggest<^d  ttiat  the  duties  of  the  mayor  be  en- 
larged, and  that  he  be  eligible  for  reflection,  while  the  city  treasurer 
sl]ould  be  ineligible  for  reflection. 

Tboinas  Paskett,  of  Erie,  was  in  favor  of  relieving  the  mayor  of  the 
duties  of  police  justice.  The  mayor,  he  said,  should  nominate  the  police 
and  the  councils  should  confirm,  and  the  mayor  should  have  the  right 
to  discharge  for  dereliction  of  duty. 

A.  A.  Cochran,  of  Chester,  advocated  the  changing  of  the  law  to  em- 
power the  ma^'or  to  liave  entire  control  of  the  police  force  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  councils.  He  strongly  advocated  the  removing 
of  the  power  of  councils  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  officials  during  the 
term  of  office. 

Mayor-elect  David  fialzman,   of  Erie,  spoke  strongly  on  reniorii 
political  lines  in  all  of  the  departments  of  municipal  work. 

City  Clerk  Clmrlca  Miller,  of  Harrisburg,  held  that  the  great  need 
cities  of  the  third  class  was  the  power  to  enact  laws  and  legislate 
themselves.  He  advocated  the  creation  of  a  new  ward  when  the  popu- 
lation of  any  ward  reaches  one  thousand  voteni  and  tlial  there  should 
be  a  precinct  to  every  250  voters.  The  courta  were  wlUlDg  to  divide  th« 
wards  but  the  politicians  were  not. 

W.  Kerper  Stevens  strongly  advocated  a  police  comoiiasioa  and  ol^ 
service  in  the  appointing  of  policemen. 

Tlie  following  was  presented  by  Colonel  Sanderson  and  passed : 

**  Resolved:  Tbat  the  delegates  from  each  city  be  requested  to 
rolt  to  the  committee  as  soon  as  may  be  pmcticable  any  suj 
they  may  have  to  make  aa  to  amendments  which  ,in  their  opinion 
desirable  to  the  act  of  1S80.  If  any  of  such  proposed  amendmenU  an^' 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  In  conflict  with  the  constitution,  they 
shall  so  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  convention.  It  pmoUoable 
the  ot)mmittee  shall  have  their  report  printed  and  copies  oeat  to  each 
delegate  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  next  meeting," 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  reported  that 
Williamsport  had  been  decided  upon,  to  be  held  at  a  time  oaaked  by  the 
special  committee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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NATIONAL  CURRENCY  AND  HARD  TIMES. 

BT  HON.   H.    H.   TBIHBLE. 
I. 

WE  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  periodical  political 
ezoitementa  that  occasionally  oonvnlse  the  nation  and 
incite  the  masBes  to  investigation  and  discussion.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  political  campaign  where  the  excitement  is  caused  by 
organized  effort.  It  is  not  the  work  of  partisan  leaders.  It  is 
a  result  of  ''hard  times.''  Most  people  find  money  hard  to  get, 
and  conclude  that  money  must  be  scarce.  The  next  step  in  this 
logical  process  is  easy.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  government  has  undertaken  to  supply — directly  and  in- 
directly— ^the  entire  volume  of  circulating  medium.  If  money 
is  scarce  it  must  be  because  the  government  has  failed  to  snpply 
the  requisite  amount  for  the  needs  of  the  nation.  They  inquire, 
''In  what  respect  has  it  failed  1 " 

It  demonetized  silver.  It  has  not  attacked  any  other  part  of 
the  circulating  medium.  The  deduction  is  that  the  assamed 
scarcity  of  money  is  a  result  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
''  Restore  silver,"  say  they,  "  to  its  ancient  place  of  honor,  give 
us  free  coinage  of  silver,  16  to  1,  and  good  times  will  return. 
This  will  swell  the  volume  of  currency,  put  the  wheels  of 
industry  in  motion,  employ  all  idle  laborers,  furnish  a  market 
for  all  surplus  products,  and  furnish  it  at  enhanced  prices  ;  will 
enable  the  people  to  pay  debte,  and  will  thus  inaugorate  a  new 
era  of  prosperity." 

Such  is  the  view  entertained  by  very  many  people  as  to  the 
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oaixB6  of  hard  times,  and  sach  is  the  belief  as  to  the  Deeded 
remedy.  This  belief  is  intensified  and  widened  by  adventuroos 
politicians  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  a  chance  to  gain  some- 
thing by  the  advocacy  of  free  coinage ;  also  by  all  silver-produc- 
ing commauitiea  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  mach  to  gain; 
and  by  that  nnmerons  and  pestiferous  class  of  people  known  aa 
''cranks,'*  always  ready  to  plunge  into  every  muddle  where 
they  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  talents  for  and  to  gratify 
love  of  strife  and  turmoil. 

Did  the  demonetization  of  silver  cause  a  scarcity  of  money  t 
Did  it  reduce  the  volume  of  currency  in  America  f  Did  it 
cause  the  hard  times  which  overtook  us  in  1893  f 

Silver  was  demonetized  in  1873.  At  that  date  there  was  in 
circulation —  including  all  binds  of  currency  — $751,881,809. 
This  made  a  per  capita  circulation  of  f  18.04.  There  was  in 
circulation  In  1893,  when  the  recent  crisis  commenced,  #1,596,- 
701,  245,  being  a  per  capita  circulation  of  $23.85.  We  bad  io 
1893  a  very  much  larger  circulation  than  in  1873,  when  silver 
was  demonetized.  The  volume  of  circulation  in  1893  more  than 
doubled  that  of  1873  notwithstanding  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  The  per  capita  circulation  had  increased  twenty-fi^-e 
per  cent. 

There  was  in  1873  not  a  dollar  of  silver  in  circulation.  In 
1893  there  was  in  existence — that  is  to  say  in  the  treasury  and 
in  the  circulation — of  standard  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary 
coin  $496^230,880  ;  of  silver  certificates.  $339,776,604  ;  of  treafr 
nry  notes— under  act  of  July,  1890— $151,609,267.  There  was 
in  actual  circulation  in  1893,  of  silver,  $123,486,309;  of  silver 
certificates,  $326,849,827;  treasury  notes — under  act  of  July, 
1890— $107,001,850. 

These  facts  show  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  did  not 
make  money  scarce,  refute  the  logic  of  the  friends  of  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  conclusively  show  that  the  hard  times  was  not 
the  result  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

The  reports  of  the  national  treasury  show  further  that  during 
the  period  of  recent  hard  times  we  had  as  much  money  in  ciroo- 
lation  as  during  the  period  between  1879  and  1892  indoflKi 
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when  the  connfcry  was  fAirlj  proBperons.  The  amount  in  droa- 
lation  from  1879  to  1894  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Tear.  Amount  in  ClretUaUon,     CIrcukMon  JPtr  CtipOo. 

1879 $    818,631,798  $16.76 

1880 973,3^2,2!^  19.41 

1881 1,1H,2.^»4I9  21.71    * 

1882 1,174,290,419  22.87 

1883 l,23(J,30'>,e96  22.91 

1884 1,243,925,069  22.65 

1885 l,2lt2,&6S,615  28.02 

1886 1,252,700,52.^  21.82 

1887 1,317,539,143  22.45 

1888 1,372,170,«70  22.88 

1889 l,380,381,fH^  22.52 

1890 1,429,^51,270  22.82 

1891 1,S00,067,.K5  23.46 

1892 L601,347,IS7  24.44 

1898 1,666,701,245  28.85 

1894 l,6ei,8»6,674  24.80 

These  figmea  are  taken  from  the  treasury  reports.  They  show 
that  in  1893  we  had  a  very  small  amount — only  $4,645,942 — leas 
dronlation  than  in  1892,  bnt  they  farther  show  that  we  had  in 

1893  $96,633,690  more  oiroolation  than  in  1891  and  a  larger 
amonnt  than  in  any  previoQS  year  from  1879  to  1891  indnsive. 
We  not  only  had  a  mnoh  greater  volume  of  eirenicon  in  1893, 
but  a  larger  per  capita  circulation  than  during  any  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  fionx  1879  to  1891  inclusive.  Our  circulation 
in  1892  was  a  trifle  greater  than  in  1893,  but  the  difference  was 
too  inconsiderable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country.     But  we  had  a  much  greater  oiroulation  in 

1894  than  we  had  in  1892.  1893  and  1894  were  the  yeais  of 
greatest  depression  and  '*  hard  times. '^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  1892  distinctly  gave  signs  of  an 
approaching  financial  crisis,  and  yet  we  then  had  a  circulation 
in  volume  and  per  capita  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1873, 
and  during  both  years  of  hard  times  we  had  a  greater  circula- 
tion and  per  capita  than  in  any  year — except  1892 — between 
1873  and  1895.  In  1894,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  crisis,  we  had 
a  larger  volume  of  circulation  by  nearly  $100,000,000  than  in 
any  preoeding  year  from  1873  to  1891  inclusive. 

These  indisputable  facts  show  that  there  was  in  1892,  when 
the  signs  of  approaching  "hard  times"  first  manifested  them- 
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selves,  no  scarcity  of  money,  no  scarcity  of  money  daring  the 
years  1893  and  1894  when  suffering  the  severest  burdens  of  hard 
times.  It  mnst  also  be  remembered  that  not  a  dollar  of  oar 
money  became  worthless.  Every  dollar  in  circulation  was  jnst 
as  good  as  a  gold  dollar.  The  government  stood  behind  it  to 
make  it  good,  and  did  maintain  in  the  parity  of  all  the  varioua 
kinds  of  money  which  constitnted  our  cironlating  mediaoL  ,^fl 
small  amount  of  national  bank  currency  was  from  time  to  time^ 
retired  because  the  banks  fonnd  such  circulation  unprofitable, 
but  other  currency  —  supplied  by  the  government — took  the 
place  of  this  retired  bank  currency.  ^ 

It  was  difficult  during  the  hard  times  to  get  money  in  the^ 
usual  way  of  securing  it  during  prosperous  times.  It  was  hard 
to  exchange  property  for  it,  or  to  exchange  labor  for  it  This, 
however,  was  not  because  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money,  but  for 
other  and  different  causes  that  will  be  discussed  further  on. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  money  and  this  money  could  be  got, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  depression,  upon 
first-class  collaterals.  During  the  most  of  the  two  years  of  hard 
times  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  had  a 
larger  deposit  than  in  any  preceding  part  of  our  financial  history 
for  twenty  years.  The  banks  of  New  York  City,  in  the  fall  of 
1893  and  the  winter  of  1894,  had  an  unusually  large  deposit, 
sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars,  in 
excess  of  legal  reqnirements. 

It  was  not  scarcity  of  money  that  caused  the  hard  times.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  look  plain  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  Let  ob 
thoroughly  understand  the  canees  of  the  disease,  and  then  we 
shall  be  much  t>etter  prepared  to  pre6cril>e  the  remedy.  If  then 
was  no  scarcity  of  money,  then  scarcity  of  money  did  not  caoM 
the  hard  times.     We  must  look  elsewhere  for  causes. 

Hard  times  have  rarely  resulted  from  a  single  cause  ;  they  ar« 
generally  the  result  of  many  concurring  causes.  The  recent 
hard  times  were  no  exception.  The  causes  that  concurred  to 
produce  them  were  unmerons  but  not  all  equally  potent  Among 
the  more  potent  may  be  named  unwise  and  reckleas  speoalatioo, 
the  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machinery,  labor  strikes,  troBt 
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combines,  an  anwise  Garrency  Byetem,  a  vast  burden  of  in- 
debtedness—  national,  state,  corporate,  and  individual — the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world,  fai I uree  in  Venezuela  and  A ustral ia,  o verprod notion, 
national  extravagance,  the  Sherman  silver-porchasing  law,  and 
tariff  legislation. 

Let  ns  now  proceed  to  analyze  some  of  the  more  potent  canses. 

Unwise  and  reckless  speculation  is  a  fraitfol  cause  of  bard 
times.  Most  people  who  discuss  the  causes  of  hard  times  fail 
to  apprehend  its  full  significance,  or  if  they  apprehend  it,  fail  to 
BO  analyze  and  illustrate  it  as  to  impress  others  with  its  im- 
portance. America  is  a  new  and  prolific  field  for  human  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  vast,  varied,  and  fertile  domain  teeming  with  the 
grandest  possibilities.  Kumerous  avenues  of  wealth  in  every 
department  of  industrial  life  known  to  civilization  invite  enter- 
prise and  industry.  In  agriculture,  commerce — including  trade 
and  transportation — in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  mining  and  manu- 
^Msturing,  magnificent  prizes  are  offered.  Competition  is  open 
to  the  world.  Our  government  secures  to  every  one  equal 
opportunities  and  promises  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
that  can  be  honestly  acquired.  Such  conditions  develop  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  race,  awaken  every  energy,  encourage 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  incite  the  people  to  wealth-getting. 
How  greatly  these  qualities  have  been  aroused  in  America  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  progress  made  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War ;  progress  in  extending  vastly  the  area  of  civilization  to 
every  part  of  our  domain  ;  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs  j  in  the  building  of  cities  ;  in  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery ;  in  the  application  of  electricity  and  other 
natural  forces  to  new  and  important  uses — in  a  word,  in  the 
improved  and  extended  use  of  all  wealth-producing  agencies. 
These  achievements  require  both  enterprise  and  capUal.  The  two 
are  rarely  possessed  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  same  x>erson  or 
combination  of  persons. 

All  or  nearly  all  large  business  enterprises  are  organized  and 
conducted  by  people  who  use  borrowed  capital.  When  the 
country  is  on  a  high  wave  of  prosperity,  credit  becomes  cheap. 
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Namerons  and  vast  enterpriaes  are  nndertaken  —  enterprises 
often  unwisely  oonoeived  and  recklessly  prosecnted.  Take  the 
bailding  of  railroads  as  an  illastration.  From  1880  to  1890  we 
Gonstructed,  in  ronnd  nnmbers,  8,000  miles  of  road  per  annam. 
This  furnished  employment  for  a  vast  army  of  workingmen — 
say  600,000.  All  these  lines  were  bnilt  with  borrowed  capital. 
Many  of  them  were  not  needed  and  wholly  unprofitable.  They 
were  not  only  not  needed  and  unprofitable,  but  by  dividing  the 
business  with  competing  lines  already  constructed^  rendered  these 
competing  lines  unprofitable.  The  result  of  this  unwise  specu- 
lation wafi  that  in  1892  and  1893  numbers  of  these  lines  defaulted 
in  their  interest  and  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  discloeiDg 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  had  been  lost  in  un- 
wiae  investment.  The  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Santa  Fe  are  notable  instances,  and  these  were  but  a  few  of  the 
many  lines  that  became  bankrupt.  Capitalists  refused  to  lend 
any  more  money  for  indiscriminate  railroad  building.  Kearly 
all  railroad  construction  ceased  at  onoe.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Many  of  our  cities 
have  had  a  similar  history.  In  pro6perous  times  the  spirit  of 
speculation  runs  rampant.  Adventurous  speculators  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  start  a  boom.  More  conservative  men  are 
drawn  into  the  current  Young  cities,  without  any  capital 
except  what  they  can  borrow,  start  on  a  career  of  speonlalioa 
and  improvement,  both  public  and  private,  that  has  no  parallel 
any  place  or  time  except  in  America  and  in  the  uineteratb 
century.  Elegant  and  expensive  Htructures — business  honM% 
manufacturing  plants,  residences,  colleges,  schoolhouBee,  city 
halls,  and  other  public  and  private  buildings — are  rapidly  ooa- 
Btructed  by  the  use  of  borrowed  money.  Streets  are  graded  and 
paved,  lighting  and  heating  plants  established,  street  railways 
constructed,  water-works,  sewerage  systems,  and  every  luxury 
that  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  cities  can  afford,  are  snppUed  by 
these  boom  cities  on  borrowed  capital.  Municipal  credit  is  ex- 
tended to  railroad  companiee  to  aid  in  the  building  of  railroAdi. 
Trade  is  conducted  largely  in  the  same  way.  Every  munici- 
pality and  many  business  men  are  loaded  to  the  guards  wifeki 
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debt.  The  city  oatgrows  the  country.  Many  expensive  strac- 
tares  not  needed  are  built  as  a  matter  of  speculation  upon  bor- 
rowed capital.  Crop  failures  or  other  causes  produce  a  strin- 
gency. Bents  take  a  tumble  ;  profits  on  business  fall  short ;  fic- 
titious values  suddenly  collapse  ;  foreclosures  and  receiverships 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  St.  Paul^  Minneapolis,  Otnaha^  Sioux 
City,  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
many  other  cities  of  less  note  but  not  lees  folly,  furnish  object 
lefiBons  easily  understood.  While  such  cities  were  being  buUt 
and  millions  of  money  spent,  a  vast  army  of  laboring  men  found 
employment.  When  experience  demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
improvements,  so-called,  were  unprofitable,  capitalists  declined 
to  fbrnish  more  funds,  the  boom  collapsed,  and  this  army  of 
workingmen  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  workingmen 
who  during  the  boom  built  the  railroads  ;  who  dug  the  iron  ore 
and  the  coal ;  run  the  steel  rail  mills  ;  made  engines  and  cars ; 
graded  tracks;  made  bridges  and  ties,  and  built  cities  from 
1879  to  1892,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  armies  com- 
manded by  Coxey,  Kelly,  and  Bimilar  chieftains  in  1893.  This 
vast  army,  probably  numbering  1,000,000  men,  with  their 
dependents,  suddenly  ceased  to  l)e  producers  of  wealth  and  be- 
came destroyers.  They  ceased  to  buy  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  and  became  tramps  and  t)eggars.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, all  branches  of  trade  and  business  suffered.  There  can 
be  no  complete  revival  of  business  until  these  workingmen  find 
new  and  profitable  employment. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  hard  times  is  the  rapid  "  multipli- 
cation of  labor-saving  machinery.  *'  This  is  an  important  and 
constantly  increasing  factor  in  the  latK)r  market.  It  is,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  taking  the  place  of  manual  labor.  It  is 
constantly  displacing  labor  and  compelling  it  to  seek  other 
avenues  of  employment.  This  creates  the  necessity  of  contion- 
oua  readjustment,  drives  a  portion  of  the  laboring  men  to  seek 
newavennes  of  employment,  and  leaves  them  idle  until  such 
avenues  are  found.  When  a  crisis  like  that  of  1893  overtakes 
the  oountry,  this  class  of  men  helps  bo  swell  the  ranks  of  idlers. 
As  already  said,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  return  of  good  times  until 
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the  army  of  workingmen  find  new  and  profitable  employmen 
The  readjustment  will  come  in  time,  but  it  reqaires  time.  If 
the  enterprise  of  the  nation  cannot  get  fnnds  to  baild  railroads 
and  cities,  it  will  seek  other  fields,  and  labor  will  again  find  em- 
ployment, but  its  opportonitiee  will  be  constantly  embarrafleed 
by  the  inventive  genios  of  America  and  occasionally  by 
crises  as  we  have  just  passed. 

"Labor  strikes''   are  an  important  and   very  emba 
factor  in  the  prodaotion  of  hard  times.     They  not  only 
destruction    in  their    wake,    bnt    create  serions  apprehension 
among  capitalists  and  men  of  enterprise  and  greatly  obstruct 
success  and  growth  of  industrial  enterprises. 

''Overproduction"  is  not  an  inconsiderable  cause  of  bnsi 
paralysis.  Any  measure  of  widespread  influence  that  offers 
valuable  prizes  to  special  industries,  that  greatly  stimulatcB 
manufacturing  in  certain  lines,  is  sure  to  result  in  overproduc- 
tion, in  glutting  the  market,  and  in  ultimate  depression  in  the 
very  lines  of  industry  stimulated.  This  adds  to  the  army  of 
idlers  and  hastens  and  intensifies  the  hard  times. 

Most  people  who  seem  fairly  sensible  about  most  pablic  mat- 
ters believe  that  the  late  crisis  was  precipitated  by  prospective 
"tariff  legislation."  Ko  great  financial  crisis  was  ever  precipi- 
tated by  so  inconsiderable  a  cause,  unless  we  were  already  on 
the  verge  of  a  crisis  produced  by  other  aud  more  potent  oanaea 
The  causes  of  our  late  crisis  were  far  wider  and  deeper.  They 
were  destructive  causes,  not  mere  bugbears.  They  had  been 
engaged  in  their  mischievous  work  for  years  and  had  been 
growing  in  destructive  power,  undermining  the  foundations  of 
solid  wealth,  till  the  structure  began  to  show  signs  of  weaknos; 
then  came  a  stringency,  then  a  crisis. 

The  approach  of  this  crisis  was  clearly  indicated  months  before 
the  election  of  1892,  which  was  the  first  intimation  of  probable 
tariff  legislation.  No  doubt  after  the  frisis  set  in,  such  prospec- 
tive legislation  added  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  the  businesa 
situation  and  retarded  the  return  of  prosperity. 

H.  H.  Trimb 


DOES  MATERNITY  PRECLUDE  POLITICS? 

BY  FRANCEB  FULLER  VICTOK. 

THE  December  nnmber  of  this  masazine  contains  an  article 
on  "  Woman's  Natural  Debarments  from  PolitiGal  Service,'' 
which  seems  to  invite  remark.  It  is  a  frank  attack  npon  a  body 
of  women  who  for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  equality  for  their 
sex  deserve,  in  my  judgment,  the  respectful  sympathy  of  all 
women.  I  trust  the  author,  to  whom  I  am  most  friendly,  will 
allow  me  the  same  freedom  of  expression  which  she  has  ex- 
ercised. 

She  starts  with  the  proposition  that  the  mtyority  of  women  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  the  reason  that  they  possess  certain  "quali- 
ties which  make  them  averse  to  attracting  attention  and  com- 
ment" by  BO  doing. 

I  reply  that  the  real  reasons  why  women,  many  women,  do 
not  want  to  vote,  are  more  than  one,  the  chief  of  which  is  igno- 
rance of  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  them  to  possess  the  franchise. 
The  other  reasons  are  dread  of  ridicule  and  the  superstition  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  their  religions  teachers  that  God  made 
man  the  natural  superior  of  woman,  and  woman  the  natural 
dependent  of  man.  Lastly,  there  is  a  feeling  among  women 
pretty  generally  that  whether  or  not  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  become  voters,  they  will  never  overcome  the  opposition  of 
men,  and  therefore  '^  what  is  the  use  of  contending  for  what  we 
will  never  get!" 

This  writer  whom  I  am  answering  says,  that  during  the  late 
session  of  the  Women's  Congress  in  San  Francisco  this  city  be- 
came, temporarily,  the  storm  center  of  the  equal  suffrage  move- 
ment ;  and  further  that  of  150,000  women  in  this  city  only  a 
beggarly  800  of  these  could  be  induced  to  range  themselves 
under  the  yellow  silk  banner,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  so 
eager  for  proselytes  and  followers  as  to  receive  into  the  ranks 
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"rich  and  poor  equally."  ** Barely,"  she  says,  **this  is  a  i 
proportion  of  our  femiaine  population  to  arrogate  to  itself  the 
right  to  speak  for  us  all,  and  demand,  in  our  name,  something 
which  we  do  not  want" 

The  reply  to  this  is  very  simple.  Should  we  socoeed  in  ob- 
taining the  coveted  privilege,  which  we  by  no  means  feel 
sanguine  of,  no  one  not  wishing  to  will  be  forced  to  avail  herself 
of  it.  Many  women,  like  many  men,  will  undoubtedly  neglect 
their  opportunity,  and  shirk  their  duty.  But  admitting  that 
only  800  out  of  150,000  are  asking  for  an  amendment  to  the  arate 
constitution,  this  number  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  repre- 
sentation by  men,  for  men,  in  political  or  government  affairs,  in 
state  or  national  legislatures. 

Notwithstanding  the  ''insufferably  conceited,  insolently  intol- 
erant," and  '' clamorously  importunate"  majority  of  the  **800." 
it  is  admitted  that  there  are  among  them  **mauy  women  who 
are  the  noblest  of  their  sex  "  ;  but  it  is  also  asserted  that  these 
for  the  sake  of  others  ''incur  a  notoriety  repugnant  to  their  own 
delicacy,"  and  endure  a  *' special  form  of  martyrdom."  If 
appearances  go  for  anything  these  lea<lers  are  not  suffering  soy 
form  of  martyrdom  on  account  of  their  notoriety.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  benefit  to  women  of  the 
enlargement  of  their  sphere,  it  is  to  be  most  clearly  discerned  in 
the  more  intellectual,  serene,  and  commanding  manners  of 
women  upon  the  platform. 

But,  says  our  author,  they,  the  snffragists,  ^'  include  many 
disappointed  women,  women  who  find  themselves  in  their  later 
years,  for  various  reasons,  alone  in  the  world,  with  the  remnant 
of  their  lives  stretching  before  them  blank  and  barren."  What 
better  argument  could  be  produced  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  than  this  presentation  of  the  ntter  uselessness  of  a  largs 
class,  doomed  to  spend  a  third  if  not  more  of  their  livee  without 
a  human  interest?  Would  not  these  women,  had  they  th« 
incentive  to  the  study  of  politics,  become  a  strong  reserve  when* 
ever  war  was  to  be  waged  upon  any  social  or  political  wrongs  t 
It  would  seem  only  plain  common  sense  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 
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In  this  connection  let  me  Bay  that  our  author  loses  sight  of 
the  foremost  reason  why,  in  onr  coantry,  women,  in  spite  of 
all  their  objections,  do,  almost  as  a  anit^  desire  the  ballot.  That 
reason  is  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  and  the  habit  of  pablio 
drinking.  The  snffrage  leaders  demand  the  ballot  as  an  un- 
qneetionable  right ;  bnt  the  main  body  ask  for  it  as  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  hope  to  escape  from  the  evils  imposed 
npon  them  by  the  liquor  traffic  For  long  years  women  have 
cried  to  men  to  deliver  them  from  the  unhappiness,  privation, 
desolation,  and  outrage  which  they  suffer  by  reason  of  it  They 
have  prayed  for  the  comfort  and  sanctity  of  their  homes,  for  the 
parity  of  their  children,  and  the  indissolubleness  of  the  mar- 
riage bond  which  would  come  with  temperance.  What  answer 
have  men  made  to  their  appeals  t  They  have  only  surrounded 
the  traffic  with  greater  allurements  and  impregnable  defenses ; 
and  by  enacting  laws  which  protect  the  dealer  have  fostered  a 
monster  which  threatens  the  life  of  this  republic  by  making  of 
its  children  imbeciles  and  their  mothers  maniacs  or  paupers. 
Woman,  always  brave  in  defense  of  her  children,  decides  to 
seize  the  weapon  of  last  resort,  and  by  ''nagging/'  or  any  other 
way,  to  secure  the  means  by  which  only  the  horror  which 
threatens  her  can  be  averted.  It  might  almost  be  prophesied 
that  conld  the  saloons  of  the  land  be  suppressed  the  suffrage 
movement  would  fall  flat,  and  the  suffragists  who  are  arguing 
upon  the  basis  of  '' right '^  may  yet  thank  the  liquor  men  for 
forcing  all  classes  of  women  into  their  ranks. 

By  what  evidence— the  time  not  having  arrived  for  such 
proofs — our  author  asserts  that  '*  office- holding  is  the  goal  which 
they  [the  suffrage  women]  have  in  view/'  is  by  no  means  made 
plain  j  at  the  moat  it  can  only  be  a  surmise.  "But  here,''  she 
says,  **the  line  should  be  drawn  sharply  and  decidedly."  Why! 
Because  the  average  woman  could  not  '*take  upon  herself  in 
her  young  womanhood  the  duties  of  an  important  public  func- 
tionary, of  any  kind,  with  the  prospect  of  doing  herself  or  the 
office  credit." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  "milk  in  the  cocoanut"  Having 
voiced  her  personal  objections,  the  writer  has  based  her  opposi- 
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tion  to  a  political  career  for  women  upon  "one  single  reaBon— « 
purely  practical  one^  with  which  sentiment  and  prejudice  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do'^ — woman's  physical  organization. 

It  is  clear  that  she  is  not  an  evolntionist,  and  that  the  story  of 
the  creation  is  among  her  fixed  beliefs.  The  scientific  view  that 
we  make  ourselves^  conscionsly  or  anconscioosly,  in  accordance 
with  our  environments — that  life  started  at  a  single  cell — that 
we  propagated  by  budding  like  a  plant,  as  many  primary  forms 
of  life  still  do ,  and  somewhat  later  divided  our  bodies  as  other 
inferior  life  forms  continue  to  do,  growing  on  a  head  or  a  tail 
according  to  our  need ;  proceeding  thus  without  sex  for  ages 
upon  age6,  getting  a  little  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  being  until 
after  millions  of  years  the  male  and  female  principle  was 
evolved  ;  and  improving  upon  our  merely  animal  existeooe  until 
after  millions  more  of  years  a  trace  of  soul  began  to  exhibit 
itself;  after  which  the  story  of  our  growth  proceeded  more 
rapidly,  and  nnoonscious  desire  and  aspiration  became  conacioaa 
brain  and  aonl  power — this  is  evidently  not  her  view. 

But  in  the  process  of  time  a  stage  of  being  ira«  reached 
the  male  and  female  perceived  qualities  in  each  other  higher 
than  instinct,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  love,  as  we  understand 
it^  was  born.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  save  the  female  from 
the  coDBeqnences  of  the  hardships  she  had  endured  ou  the  road 
to  this  higher  plane.  She  was  the  half  of  man,  but  the  leaser 
half  in  size  and  strength.  The  duties  pertaining  to  maternity 
and  the  rude  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  her  mate 
before  intelligence  came  to  be  united  to  will  in  either,  created 
for  her  an  environment  from  which  she  is  only  now  rationally 
emerging,  and  to  which  the  ignorant  or  the  too  timid  woman 
still  clings  from  force  of  habit. 

It  is  this  force  of  habit  which  in  either  sex  is  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  growth.  A  shrewd  male  reporter  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  Oongreaa  of  Women,  eommeuting  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  program  and  warning  men  to  look  to  their 
laurels,  remarked^  ''  And  they  might  have  done  this  before  if 
they  had  only  known  it"  There  lies  the  true  secret  of  achieve- 
ment.    As  a  man  tbinketb  so  is  he.     Believing  yon  can  do  a 
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thing  helps  yon  to  do  it ;  and  fearing  yoa  cannot  hinders  in  the 
name  measnre. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  ont  of  oar  calcnlations  the  power  of 
this  spiritnal  force  working  against  woman.  Man  prefeiB  her  to 
be  timid  because  he  fancies  it  for  his  advantage  and  pleaanre. 
fihe^  accustomed  to  domination,  oultivatee  a  belief  in  her 
dependence  because  he  insists  upon  or  deeires  it.  This  com- 
bined though  unseen  and  intangible  inflaenoe  keeps  her  an 
intellectual  subject. 

Bat  I  doubt  if  this  influence  of  opinion,  or  .desire  and  will| 
milit«tee  against  the  intellectual  strength  of  woman  as  in- 
juriously as  against  her  physical  powers.  *'  Motherhood^''  says 
the  author,  "  which  is  intended  by  nature  to  be  an  almoet 
mechanical  function^ — a  temporary  inconvenience  it  may  be,  bat 
unaccompanied  by  pain  or  even  appreciable  discomfort — is  to 
the  generality  of  women  a  source  of  acute  suffering  which 
having  its  seat  among  the  most  delicate  of  the  bodily  organs, 
disturbs  their  nerve  centers,  depresses  their  spirits,  and  lowers 
their  vitality." 

This,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  the  dependent  idea  to  which  we 
have  been  born  and  bred.  Nature  has  intended  one  thing  and 
we  have  acted  upon  a  different  line.  Let  ua  now  return  to 
nature  and  insist  upon  onr  equality  before  her  laws.  It  does 
not  require  an  extraordinary  observation  to  perceive  that  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be  made  to  yield  to  our  demands  in  the 
defiired  direction,  as  our  author  has  shown  that  they  have  done 
in  an  undesirable  one,  in  making  the  civilized  woman  what  she 
is.     Let  her  now  make  civilized  woman  what  she  should  be. 

To  quote  farther,  **I  consider  that  a  woman  has  no  rightful 
place  in  public  affairs  while  she  is  bringing  into  the  world 
another  soul,  or  while  the  child  which  she  has  borne  is  young 
enoDgh  to  need  her  special  care  and  minlBtration."  Why 
should  woman  k)e  secluded  during  the  child-bearing  period,  if,  as 
oar  writer  says,  in  her  natural  state  she  is  frtse  from  any  suffer- 
ing or  inconvenience  T  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  would  then 
follow  that  nature  never  intended  that  woman  should  oease  from 
the  usual  exercise  of  activities  or  interests  during  that  period. 
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Od  the  other  band,  a  healthy  woman  might  resAonably  be 
expected  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  added  energy  and  intellectaal 
activity  during  the  dnal  condition.  Then,  Lf  ever,  she  should 
be  specially  ioBpireil  with  good  impulses  and  ambitiooB  desires, 
that  the  life-germ  developing  within  her  may  be  gifted  with  the 
same.'  She  should  seek  to  put  herself  in  association  with  the 
most  generous  culture  and  loftiest  thoughts,  beginning  the  educa- 
tion of  her  child  before  its  birth — not  seek  to  make  an  invalid 
and  recluse  of  herself,  thinking  only  of  the  physical  in  its  lowesi 
sense.  Then  fewer  children  woald  be  born  with  darkened 
minds,  or  physically  monsters  from  deformities  and  birthmarks. 

The  notion  that  politics,  and  politics  alone,  should  be  pro- 
hibited until  a  woman  is  beyond  the  child-bearing  age  has 
nothing  in  reason  to  sustain  it.  Women  from  twenty  to  fifty 
are  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  life  as  much  as  men  ;  they  are 
shocked  and  wounded  as  often  and  as  cruelly  ;  the  fact  that  they 
are  wives  and  mothers  does  not  save  them,  bnt  more  frequently 
increases  their  risks.  To  be  denied  their  wages,  their  pensions, 
or  their  privileges,  upon  the  sole  ground  that  they  are  depend- 
ents, represented  in  the  world's  afiTairs  by  men,  is  unjustifiable 
npon  any  rational  ground.  Tet  snch  is  the  force  of  custom  and 
prejudice  that  the  popular  mind  does  not  perceive  that  they  eara 
anything — that  they  in  fact  are  the  world^s  greatest  prodacen. 
*'To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear/'  is  recognized  as  woman's  lot^ 
which  she  is  asked  to  bear  humbly,  and  without  pay.  What- 
ever she  receives  of  the  world's  goods  is  regarded  as  the  gift  of 
man.  In  the  process  of  man's  evolution,  the  lawmakers  bare, 
within  recent  years,  discovered  that  she  has  some  ^'  rights.' 

From  a  pretty  close  scrutiny  of  the  constitution  of  m 
society  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  ''four  hundred")  I  feel 
vinced  that  if  a  census  were  taken  of  producers,  traders,  and 
laborers  of  every  class,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  men  sup- 
porting women,  and  of  women  supporting  men,  for  a  given 
term  of  years — say  seventy — it  would  be  found  that  men  are 
actually  more  dependent  upon  us  than  we  upon  them.  While  it 
is  true  that  men  from  abont  twenty  two  to  forty- five  or  fifty 
years  of  age  do  as  a  rule  exert  themselves  in  their  own  behali^ 
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and  in  behalf  of  their  families,  they  are  very  often  daring  the 
earlier  and  later  portion  of  their  Uvea  largely  dependent  apon 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  daaghters  for  support.  The  young 
man  is  fed,  sheltered,  clothed,  and  educated  until  such  time  as 
he  finds  the  '* situation^'  for  which  he  is  seeking  open  to  him. 
He  marries,  and  his  earnings  go  to  provide  for  the  wife  and 
home  he  finds  necessary  to  his  comfort  If  he  is  onsnccessful  in 
business,  as  the  majority  are,  he  *'  loses  his  grip"  and  the  wife, 
who  may  be  still  bearing  children,  adds  the  support  of  the 
family  to  her  proper  sphere  of  labor,  helped  ont  by  the  daugh- 
ters more  often  than  by  the  sons  whom  she  has  reared.  This 
condition  of  society  pertains  especially  to  life  in  the  city,  where 
girls  find  employment  more  readily  than  boys,  because  they  do 
fche  same  work  for  less  pay,  and  there  is  no  law  compelling  em- 
ployees to  pay  girls  the  same  wages  they  would  boys  for  the 
same  service.  Men  complain  that  because  women  have  invaded 
their  trades  and  professions  wages  have  fallen.  They  do  not  see 
that  if  the  law  provided  for  equality  in  wages,  men  and  women 
working  together  and  not  against  each  other  could  compel  a 
better  rate  of  compensation.  Alt  these  facts  and  conditions 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  eafifrage  question.  It  is  idle 
to  hold  np  **  nature's  laws'^  as  authority  for  our  opinions. 
Humanity  ia  old  enough,  by  this  time,  to  assist  nature  in  making 
laws  for  its  own  good. 

The  doctrine  that  **  maternity  was  intended  to  be  a  woman's 
business''  should  be  relegated  to  that  past  which  has  declared 
that  we  are  '' conceived  in  sin  and  bom  in  iniquity" — a 
doctrine  as  abominable  in  sentiment  as  repulsive  in  expression. 
If  we  are  altogether  so  iniquitous  in  our  conception  and  birth, 
where  are  the  boasted  bonora  of  maternity  T  If  maternity  is 
tmly  honorable  it  should  not  debar  women  from  the  exercise  of 
all  the  privileges  belonging  to  humanity. 

As  our  author  has  stated,  roan's  part  in  the  inception  of  a 
new  life  is  merely  an  incident.  Folded  within  the  woman  ia 
the  ovum  which  can  be  developed  into  an  independent  existence 
only  by  the  nonriBhmeut  and  care  which  she  gives  it  after  the 
great  and  sacred  mjrstery  of  conception  has  taken  place.     From 
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thenceforward  it  is  wholly  hers,  to  make  of  it  her  best.  If  the 
father  iDflaences  its  development  it  is  throngh  sympathy  alone. 
The  ancients  perceived  this  and  poetically  pat  forth  in  their 
religions  the  idea  of  a  divine  mother.  Less  cultivated  in  science 
than  in  sentiment  and  imagination^  they  honored  womanhood 
by  making  a  virgin  the  mother  of  a  God,  by  the  ''  brooding  of 
the  spirit"  of  divinity.  They  had  not  yet  reached  the  great 
truth  that  we  are  all  divine  to  the  extent  to  which  we  will 
receive  inspiration  from  the  soul  of  the  universe.  1 

While  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  and  insist  that« 
woman  should  have  children  simply  because  she  can,  and  aB 
many  as  she  can,  in  order  not  only  to  grasp  the  honors  of 
motherhood  but  to  populate  the  earth,  I  am  persuaded  that  to 
be  a  mother  brings  a  woman  into  closer  relations  with  hnmanity, 
and  thereby  enriches  her  nature.  The  care  of  any  children, 
even  other  people's,  does  that.  Motherhood,  however,  is  to  be 
intelligently  entered  upon,  and  there  may  be  reasons  why  it 
should  never^  or  but  rarely  be  undertaken.  The  number  of 
apples  upon  a  tree  does  not  determine  its  value,  but  the  qnality 
of  the  fruit ;  else  a  wild  crab-apple  would  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  market  with  the  choice  and  selected  tree  from  which  yoa 
have  carefully  removed  excessive  ^^sets"  in  order  to  secure  thtj 
finest  possible  fruit.  I 

Oar  author  suggests  that  we  sn£&agists  might  do  better  thao 
to  pnt  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  ignorant^  unfortunate,  **aod 
even  sinful  women.''  I  would  suggest  that  of  all  the  claMes 
or  individuals  needing  the  ballot,  none  need  it  more  than  "sin- 
ful women,"  against  whom  sinful  men  have  ever  legislated  moat 
cruelly  and  barbarously.  Compared  to  the  triumphs  of  mater 
nity,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  will  be  the  honor  due  those  Joft- 
minded  women  who  will  lift,  the  yoke  from  these  necks,  and,  as 
Christ  did,  say,  '^  Qo,  daughter,  sin  no  more." 

Fkanc;e8  Fuller  Vk 


THE  TRUE  CITIZEN. 


BT  EaBSBT    I.    BRIGUB. 


THE  trae  citizen  is  a  man  of  character  who  stands  foor- 
square  to  the  world.  You  may  make  him  a  pentagon  or 
a  hexagon  if  yon  choose,  bat  I  shall  call  him  foursquare. 

On  these  four  sides  of  his  being  he  touches  the  world  in  four 
great  lines  of  activity  and  influence.  He  is  an  industrial  being, 
a  social  being,  a  political  being,  and  a  moral  being. 

As  an  industrial  being  he  is  a  producer.  He  is  contributing 
by  his  energy  to  the  service  of  the  world.  He  may  have 
developed  some  skill  which  gives  him  productive  power ;  he 
may  be  possessed  of  knowledge  or  genius  which  gives  him 
guiding  strength.  If  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  be  a  common  laborer, 
he  is  then  using  his  powers  with  all  reasonable  efficiency.  If 
it  is  his  to  support  or  manage  great  industries,  while  justly  mind- 
ful of  personal  gains,  he  is  always  seeking  to  give  mankind  a 
product  that  will  enhance  its  power  or  increase  its  happiness. 

The  error  should  not  be  made  of  regarding  the  workers  npon 
material  things  as  the  only  producers.  Those  who  care  for  the 
tools  in  the  great  shops  of  the  world  are  as  important  industrial 
agents  as  those  who  pattern  and  polish.  The  vast  army  work- 
ing to  fit  youth  for  efficient  life,  and  that  other  army  guiding 
manhood  to  a  truer  and  nobler  living,  and  all  who  are  giving 
their  service  to  bring  the  human  instrument  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  are  as  truly  iuduatrial  agents  as  those  who  till  the 
soil,  stand  at  the  forge,  delve  in  the  mine,  or  operate  in  any  of 
the  factories  of  the  world. 

The  true  citizen  is  not  a  sapper  of  society,  coosumiog  its 
products  while  he  contributes  nothing  to  its  support;  but,  turn- 
ing bis  energies  into  those  channels  in  which  they  can  be  made 
to  flow  most  freely,  he  strives  to  return  to  his  fellowmen  an 
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equivalent  at  least  for  that  which  he  xnoet  needs  have  for  hii^ 
own  life. 

The  true  citizen  is  a  social  being  and  recognizee  his  social 
relations.  Society  is  a  product  of  the  ages.  We  are  bom  into 
it  and  it  becomes  the  very  atmosphere  of  our  lives.  No  worthy 
life  can  exist  withont  it ;  no  one  shoold  be  so  base  as  to  be 
unmindful  of  his  duties  to  it. 

To  fulfil  one^s  social  duties  does  not  imply  that  one  must  enter 
into  all  the  social  amenities  of  a  given  commnnity.  Tbia  would 
often  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  truest  social  growths. 

The  ideal  citizen  will  give  his  first  and  highest  attention 
the  home  and  the  family.  Domestic  felicity,  while  often  difficult 
of  attainment^  is  always  to  be  a  supreme  object  of  desire. 
Withont  it  the  family,  the  social  unit,  must  be  deficient  and  the 
product  it  gives  to  the  world  defective. 

The  citizen  can  give  no  aid  to  society  more  beneficent  tbaa 
that  which  helps  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  the  purity  of  the 
home,  and  he  who  lifts  so  much  as  his  smallest  finger  to  defile, 
or  traduce,  or  destroy  them  is  worthy  only  the  distrust  and  coa 
tempt  of  his  fellowmen. 

The  citizen^s  interests  will  be  alive  to  all  the  agenciee  for  the 
extending  of  edncation,  culture,  and  morality  in  society.  The 
development  of  those  institutions  in  his  community  that  work 
for  righteousness  and  militate  against  iniquity  will  be  a  matter 
of  his  highest  concern.  The  schools,  the  churches,  the  HbrarieB, 
and  their  kindred  organizations  will  be  objects  of  his  care^  and 
about  them  and  into  them  he  will  throw  the  strength  of  his  sup- 
port and  inflnence. 

He  will  give  his  earnest  endeavor  to  keep  the  social  atmos- 
phere which  must  be  breathed  into  his  children's  lives  and  the 
lives  of  his  neighbor's  children  as  free  from  oontaminating 
germs,  as  pure  and  wholesome,  as  the  ether  of  the  gods. 

The  true  citizen  is  a  political  being.  It  devolves  upon  him  to 
govern  and  be  governed.  The  political  organs  of  the  nation, 
state,  county,  town,  and  city  are  objects  of  his  earnest  thought 
and  careful  study.  Their  successful  working  is  a  result  he  is 
justly  ambitious  to  promote.    He  recognizes  the  privileges  and 
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blesBingB  that  have  oome  to  him  ^m  their  exiBtence  and  he  as 
folly  appreciates  hia  duty  to  them.  In  a  country  governed  by 
the  people  he  ia  cooBciona  of  his  prerogative  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  government  He  studies  its  great  qneetions  that  he  may 
act  intelligently  in  relation  to  the  political  Issues  of  his  day. 
He  allies  himself  with  a  political  party  that  he  may  exert  his 
power  efifectively,  bat  he  demands  an  independence  of  the  dema- 
gogae,  the  boas,  and  the  ring  who  would  subordinate  the  princi* 
plea  for  which  his  party  stands  to  sectional  jealousies  or  personal 
greed. 

He  is  not  merely  a  patriot  in  the  great  emergencies  of  war 
and  national  crises,  but  is  one  continaonsly  and  from  habit 
The  simple  affairs  of  the  town  and  city  are  objects  of  his  deep 
concern  and  the  excellenoe  of  their  government  is  his  constant 
solicitude. 

He  understands  that  no  body  can  be  healthy  as  a  whole  that 
ia  diaeaaed  in  its  members ;  that^  if  the  head  and  the  heart  are 
to  be  vigorous  and  clear,  tumors,  uloera,  or  scrofula  must  not  be 
carrying  on  their  insidions  sapping  of  the  vitality  in  any  of  the 
extremities. 

He  believes  that  the  primaries  and  the  cancoses  are  of  more 
moment  in  the  government  of  his  nation  than  the  great  conven- 
tions and  general  electiona.  He  ia  at  his  poet  when  the  guns  are 
being  placed  and  trained  and  doea  not  wait  until  they  have  been 
spiked  and  charged  to  offer  his  suggestion  and  guidance. 

The  fallacy  that  it  makes  co  difference  about  the  man  chosen 
for  the  position,  if  the  platform  on  which  he  atanda  ia  con- 
structed of  acceptable  timber,  ia  apparent  to  his  judgment  He 
ia  interested  in  good  policies,  but  he  insista  on  having  them 
backed  by  good  men. 

He  believes  in  the  powers  of  the  ballot,  . 

'*  A  weapon  that  cornea  down  as  still 
Ab  BuowflakeH  fall  upon  the  sod  ; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will, 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God.*' 

The  ballot  to  him  has  some  weight,  and  when  it  falls  from  his 
hand  into  the  ballot-box  it  carries  a  force  for  good  government. 
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He  is  not  a  persistent  seeker  after  office.  ''  He  holds  the  pnbUe' 
weal  above  private  gain,'*  bat  is  ready  to  respond  when  Lia 
country  calls  to  service,  whether  it  be  in  official  tnxstB  or  amid 
the  carnage  of  the  battlefield.  S 

The  trne  citizen  is  a  moral  being.  He  stands  in  his  oom-^ 
munity  for  integrity  and  justice,  for  purity  and  truth.  He  psys 
his  debts  promptly  and  at  their  par  value.  He  is  the  helper  of 
the  needy  and,  while  be  condemns  evils,  is  ever  ready  to  lift  op 
the  fallen.  He  believes  in  good  laws  and  in  their  just  and 
vigorous  enforcement  He  is  sensitive  to  right  and  doty  and  la 
prompted  in  his  relations  with  his  fellowmen  by  the  great  Chris- 
tian principle  of  love. 

Citizenship  in  our  beloved  nation  is  a  boon  of  no  mean  signifi- 
canoe.  No  one  can  trace  its  growth  as  it  has  advanced  out  of 
the  dim  past,  hand  in  hand  with  Anglo-Saxon  liberty — through 
Bunnymede  and  Nasebyi  through  Lexington  and  Gettysburg^ 
without  feeling  his  pulsations  quicken  as  he  thinks,  ''lamaa 
American  citizen.'' 

If  we  have  debased  its  character  by  amalgamating  too 
the  impure  elements  of  other  lands  and  races,  let  us  lift 
ideals  higher,  and  live  more  nearly  up  to  our  ideals ;  then  the 
true  American,  the  American  of  the  Washington  and  Lincoln 
type,  will  continue  to  wield  an  influence  that  will  transform  the 
peoples  of  this  entire  land,  of  whatever  language  or  color,  into 
a  true  and  loyal  cltizeaahip.  j 

•  Egbert  L.  Briogs. 
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FINANCE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS, 

BY  ABTHUB  KITSON. 
11. 

LET  OS  examine  this  system  a  little  more  oloeely.  The  l^;all7 
established  unit  of  value  is  stated  to  be  a  certain  weight 
or  mass  of  gold,  25^  grams,  A  fine.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
fhist  First  of  all,  what  is  valae f  There  is  no  part  of  monetary 
adenoe  so  elusive  or  more  difficult  to  grasp  than  the  conception 
underlying  the  terms  value  and  the  unit  of  value.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  abstract  of  all  economic  questions,  and  hence  one  of  the 
least  understood.  €k>vemmentB  have  attempted  to  establish 
what  are  termed  standard  units  of  value,  consisting  of  certain 
weights  of  gold  or  silver.  And  these  units  are  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  units  of  weight,  length,  and  capacity,  and  are 
usually  classified  with  them.  I  wish  to  show  that  definite 
weights  or  masses  of  commodities  do  not  and  cannot  function  as 
standards  or  units  of  value,  and  there  is  no  similarity  between  a 
unit  of  value  and  a  unit  of  length  or  weight.  I  shall  also  show 
what  vast  and  irreparable  injury  is  done  to  industry  through 
this  institution,  as  unscientiflc  as  it  is  unsound,  of  a  metallic 
unit  of  value.  The  term  value  is  used  in  economics  in  three 
different  ways :  (1)  as  a  thing,  (2)  as  a  ratio,  (3)  as  purchasing 
power.  The  first  definition  appears  to  me  obviously  incorrect 
The  value  of  one  thing — that  is  the  property,  quality,  or  attri- 
bute of  a  thing— cannot  be  another  material  thing  for  the  reason 
that  a  concrete  cannot  possibly  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of 
another  concrete.  If,  for  instance  one  cow  equals  four  sheep,  I 
must  either  say  the  value  of  one  cow  is  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  four  sheep,  or  I  must  say  that  one  cow  is  the  same  thing  as 
four  sheep.    Four  sheep  cannot  possibly  be  the  quality  or  attri- 
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bnte  of  a  cow,  and  hence  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  valne 
a  cow  is  four  sheep. 

In  this  discussion,  to  avoid  ambiguity  I  shall  employ  value  as 
synonymous  with  purchasing  power.  In  this  sense  valne  is  an 
attribute  or  power  conferred  by  society  on  commodities  by 
reason  of  which  they  are  exchangeable  for  each  other.  And 
this  power  arises  solely  because  some  person  or  persons  desire 
them.  In  other  words,  value  or  purchasing  power  arises  horn 
demand.  An  accompanying  factor,  however,  is  that  of  supply. 
For  an  excessive  abundance  of  a  thing  reduces  or  destroys  its 
value,  although  it  may  still  be  desirable,  while  its  scarcity 
enhances  its  value.  In  short,  values  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
supply  and  demand,  and  are  fixed  by  the  ratio  of  supply  to 
demand.  It  is  neither  possessed  by  a  thing,  nor  does  it  reside 
in  it  For  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  reoognize  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  a  thing  can  increase  and  decrease,  appear  and  diS' 
appear,  without  the  thing  itself  undergoing  any  material  or 
physical  change  whatsoever. 

To  speak,  then,  of  value  as  an  inherent  property,  to  say 
money  must  have  'intrinsic"  valne,  that  the  precious 
are  'MntrinsicaUy"  valuable,  is  meaningless.  I  particolarly 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  because  upon  this  absurdity  rests 
most  of  the  arguments  of  the  metallic  money  schoola  Almost 
all,  indeed  I  may  say  all,  the  standard  economists  agree  npoD 
this  view  of  value  or  purchasing  power,  that  the  center  of  valne 
is  in  the  human  mind  and  not  in  the  object  valued.  It  is  quite 
true  that  what  are  termed  valuable  objects  possess  propertim 
which,  excite  human  desires.  But  the  value  of  those  objects  is 
the  estimate  which  the  human  mind  places  upon  them.  And 
this  estimate  is  determined  not  by  the  desirable  properties  of 
those  objects,  but  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  It  is  not 
what  a  thing  is  per  se  that  determines  what  we  will  give  for  it, 
but  how  much  we  desire  it,  and  how  many  of  such  things  are 
available.  It  is  the  quantity  of  those  things  offered  for  sale 
that  controls  its  value.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  valM 
of  a  diamond  if  diamonds  were  as  plentiful  as  cobble-stones  1 
On  the  other  band^  how  valuable  water  becomes  in  places  or 
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seasons  vhere  droath  prevails.  Considering  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  these  two  commodities,  the  one  that  is  to  day  absolutely 
necessary  for  human  life  and  social  existence  is  almost  valneless, 
so  far  as  its  exchange  power  is  conoerned,  while  that  which  is 
really  unnecessary,  so  far  as  it  supports  life,  is  immensely 
valuable. 

Kow,  although  this  is  elementary  to  all  students  of  economios, 
whenever  a  practical  application  of  this  theory  is  presented,  as, 
for  instance,  with  the  money  question,  the  very  foundation  of 
the  theory  of  value  is  abandoned,  and  instead  of  treating  it  as 
an  ideal  thing,  value  becomes  a  material  thing,  a  concrete  sub- 
stance. Men  talk  of  measuring  values  just  as  they  talk  of 
measuring  a  room  or  weighing  coal,  and  insist  that  we  must  have 
a  definite  mass  of  a  commodity  for  our  unit  of  value.  And  yet 
such  a  position  indicates  an  entire  misapprehension  of  value  and 
a  confusion  of  thought 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  "measure**  values  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  measure  the  length  of  an  object,  or  quality  of  a 
substance.  We  "  estimate  *'  them,  and  this  estimation  is  not 
a  mechanical  but  a  purely  mental  operation.  We  do  not 
measure  the  value  of  a  diamond  by  placing  a  piece  of  gold 
beside  it  Give  a  child  a  yard-stick  and  tell  him  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  room,  and  find  its  superficial  area,  and  he  has  no 
difiSculty  in  arriving  at  a  result  Now  give  him  a  valuable 
jewel  and  then  hand  him  the  gold  unit  of  value,  viz.,  25iV  grains 
of  gold,  and  ask  him  to  measure  its  value.  He  will  at  onoe 
either  question  your  sanity  or  wonder  what  joke  you  are  trying 
to  perpetrate. 

When  a  storekeeper  sets  out  to  mark  the  prices  of  his  goods^ 
or  when  an  expert  is  appointed  by  an  insurance  company  to 
appraise  the  value  of  various  goods^  do  they  have  recourse 
to  this  standard  unit  of  value  f  Not  in  the  least  In  fact,  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  of  all  those  who  measure  or  estimate  values, 
not  one  in  ten  could  tell  you  what  the  unit  of  value  is.  Now, 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  fallacy  upon  which  most  of  the 
world's  monetary  systems  are  founded,  and  which  is  largely 
reaponsible  for  the  inequitable  results  that  have  brought  about 
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such  serious  social  and  eoonomic  difiturbaocee  thronghoiit 
civilized  world.  It  is  in  Gonfoanding  the  ideal  with  the 
material,  in  regarding  a  certain  mass  of  gold  or  silver  as  the 
anit  of  value,  instead  of  the  value  of  that  mass,  or  the  estimate 
which  the  human  mind  puts  upon  that  mass.  This  difference  is 
all  important,  as  I  shall  show  yon. 

What  is  a  dollar  t  Oar  financiers  tell  us  it  is  a  certain  mass  of 
gold,  viz.«  25  iV  grains  of  gold,  ^  fine.  If  this  be  so,  then  tbe 
greater  proportion  of  wealth  is  immeasurable.  According  to 
the  best  statistics,  the  total  available  gold  in  the  world,  for 
coinage  purposes,  does  not  exceed  200,000,000  ounces.  The  last 
United  States  cenHus  gave  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  of  all 
and  every  description  as  equal  to  $40,000,000,000.  Now  if  a 
dollar  is  essentially  2/)iV  grains  of  gold,  i^  fine,  and  if  there  is 
in  the  whole  world  only  200,000,000  ounces,  then  it  follows  that 
the  total  num1>er  of  dollars  or  unitB  is  only  4,000,000,000.  Nov, 
how  is  it  possible  to  measure  wealth  in  dollars  beyond  tbe 
number  of  dollars  existing  and  therefore  capable  of  expreann; 
such  values f  To  measure  the  wealth  of  this  country,  supposing 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  $40,000,000,000,  would  require  ten  tines 
the  quantity  of  gold  that  now  exists  throughout  the  entire 
world.  And  if  this  quantity  of  gold  capable  of  measuring  this 
nation's  wealth  were  suddenly  produced,  what  woold  be  tbe 
effect)  The  value  of  gold  would  naturally  fall,  and  hence  the 
dollar  would  represent  less  wealth  than  it  does  to-day,  bo  that 
the  present  estimate  of  our  total  wealth  would  be  incorrect.  In 
other  words,  if  a  dollar  is  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  depends  on  the  present  supply  of  gold.  And  when 
we  speak  of  a  number  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  present  supply, 
we  are  talking  of  something  we  do  not  know  the  value  of. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  for  all  other  estimates  of  \argb 
aggregations  of  wealth.  For  instance,  the  total  nnmber  of 
dollars  on  deposit  in  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  subject  to 
draft,  was,  according  to  the  comptroller's  report,  nearly  $5,000,- 
000,000,  while  all  the  gold  available  in  the  United  States  doei 
not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  this  amount-,  and  the  total  numlter  of 
legal  dollar^  including  gold,  silver,  and  paper  in  ciroalatioD,  is 
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only  one  third  of  the  number  actaally  due  bank  depositors. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  dollar,  as  used  in  finance  and 
oommerce  generally,  is  not  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  but  an  ideal 
Qnit  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  standard  gold  unit,  viz.,  25 A  grains  of  gold,  depending 
upon  whether  gold  is  at  a  premium  or  not.  So  that  when  it  is 
said  that  the  wealth  of  this  nation  is  equivalent  to  $40,000,000,- 
000,  this  does  not  represent  bo  many  million  ounces  of  gold,  bat 
40,000,000,000  times  the  present  purchasing  power  of  one  dollar. 
And  its  present  purchasing  power  is  the  result  of  the  present 
extremely  limited  supply  coupled  with  an  unlimited  demand. 

Now,  if  value  is  not  a  thing,  nor  the  inherent  quality  or 
property  of  things,  what  sense  is  there  in  setting  np  a  definite 
maas  of  gold  or  silver  and  calling  it  a  unit  of  value  Y  If  I  take 
a  yard-stick,  I  have  a  definite  and  practically  invariable  unit  of 
length,  and  so  long  as  I  preserve  that  stick  I  can  preserve  that 
fixed  length.  It  does  not  matter  how  many  other  yard -sticks 
there  may  be,  nor  how  their  number  may  vary,  the  length  of 
my  stick  remains  invariable.  The  same  is  true  of  weight.  The 
earth's  pull  on  the  maas  of  one  pound  remains  practically  constant 
in  the  same  locality.  If  I  add  one  million  other  pounds  to  it, 
the  earth's  pull  on  the  total  mass  will  be  just  a  million  times  its 
pull  upon  a  single  pound.  Now,  value  is  in  no  sense  similar  to 
these  conceptions.  Definite  values  are  not  associated  with 
definite  weights  or  masses  of  commodities.  Suppose  I  carefully 
preserve  the  gold  unit  of  value  2&tV  grains  of  gold,  A  fine,  do  I 
preserve  an  invariable  unit  of  value  t  Not  at  all.  To-morrow 
the  discovery  of  rich  gold  mines  will  alter  the  value  of  my  unit, 
causing  it  to  decrease.  In  other  words,  its  value  is  not  contained 
in  it,  but  fluctuates  with  the  total  supply  and  demand  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world. 

Every  addition  to  the  market  supply  of  gold,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  leasens  its  value,  and  every  diminution  of  supply 
increases  its  valne.  Similarly  every  increase  in  the  demand  for 
gold  increases  its  valne,  and  every  decrease  in  the  demand 
decreases  its  value.  It  is  this  fact  that  causes  the  prices  of 
commodities  to  fluctuate  so  enormously,  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
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increased  demand  for  gold,  brought  abont  by  the  demonetization 
of  silver,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  in  prioes  since  1873. 
Professor  Jevoiis  tells  as  that  between  1789  and  1809  the  valae 
of  gold  fell  46  per  ceDt,  from  1809  to  1849  it  appreciated  146 
per  cent,  while  between  1849  and  1873  it  fell  at  least  20  per 
cent,  since  1873  gold  has  appreciated  fully  30  per  cent.  To 
talk  of  a  standard  which  is  subject  to  such  flnctoations,  is^  to  say 
the  least,  an  entire  misuse  of  words.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to 
you  what  a  terrible  social  misfortune,  what  misery  and  safTering, 
such  fluctaatioDS  in  the  so-called  unit  entail.  That  similar  vari- 
ations in  the  units  of  length  and  weight  would  engender 
disorder  and  chaos  in  the  indastrial  world,  no  one  oan  doubt. 
And  yet  changes  in  the  unit  of  value  are  far  more  aerioos  to  cor 
social  welfare.  If  such  fluctuations  resulted  merely  from 
ohaugee  in  the  production  of  gold,  solely  from  natural  caaaea, 
monetary  systems  based  tipon  these  metals  would  seem,  from  the 
scientific  standpoint,  too  ridiculous  for  serious  ooosideration. 
But  when  we  remember  that  such  changes  occur  by  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  gold  from  circulation,  from  the  manipulations  of 
speculators,  such  a  system  seems  nothing  short  of  madness. 

Now  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  that  will  surprise  moil 
of  you,  and  that  is  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  so- 
called  monetary  unit  either  gold  or  silver,  notwithstanding  all 
our  monetary  laws  and  statutes.  The  monetary  unit  of  every 
country  is  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  all  that  which 
functions  as  money,  viz.,  coin,  paper,  credit,  etc.  This  anit  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another.  It  is  an  ideal  unit  and  is  ez-* 
pressed  by  all.  And  since  98  per  cent  of  the  currency  used 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  paper,  checks,  bills  of  ex- 
change, notes,  etc.,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  the  unit  is 
governed  not  so  much  by  gold  or  silver  as  by  credit.  Gold 
enters  as  a  disturbing  factor  to  shake  or  enhance  credit,  and  is 
thus  most  potent  in  changing  values.  I  have  before  me  an 
ebony  yard-stick,  a  metal  one,  and  a  tape  measure.  Eaeh 
defines  the  unit  of  length.  But  this  unit  is  neither  ebony, 
metal,  nor  tape.  It  is  a  certain  distance.  Similarly,  I  have  s 
certain  monetary  nuit  called  a  dollar,    which  is  expressed  ia 
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gold,  BUver,  and  paper.  All  tbeae  dollars  have  equal  parcbaa- 
ing  power.  Hence  a  dollar  Ib  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
paper,  although  expressed  by  each.  Ajid  although  oar  statutes 
declare  25A  grains  of  gold  ^ts  fine  to  be  the  standard  dollar,  yet 
the  dollar  is  governed  principally  by  the  amonnt  of  circulating 
credits  out.  We  have  only  to  remember  what  becomes  of  our 
value  unit,  when  most  of  this  credit  is  destroyed,  as  it  was 
during  the  panic  of  1893,  to  realize  what  a  fiction  this  gold 
unit  is. 

If  we  abolish  the  so-called  gold  unit,  what  unit  will  replace 
itf  By  what  means  and  in  what  terms  shall  we  estimate  and 
express  values  f  My  answer  is,  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as 
we  do  to-day.  The  commercial  unit  of  value  to-day  is  an  ideal 
dollar.  It  is  in  terms  of  theee  that  we  estimate  wealth,  and  not 
upon  the  supply  of  gold.  As  I  have  shown  you,  if  we  were  to 
take  the  estimates  of  our  wealth  based  upon  the  gold  or  silver 
dollar,  we  should  find  that  we  had  underestimated  gold  and 
silver,  and  considerably  overestimated  our  wealth. 

The  simplest  and  only  way,  in  my  judgment,  for  establishing 
a  practically  invariable  monetary  unit,  or  unit  of  value,  is  to 
abolish  the  gold  and  silver  units — units  which  have  no  use  or 
purpose  but  to  cause  sudden  fluctuations  in  our  present  ideal 
unit — and  adopt  the  commercial  unit.  If  we  started  to-day 
say  by  dissociating  the  dollar  with  any  particular  commodity — 
that  is,  if  we  abolish  the  gold  and  silver  standard — what  would 
be  the  effect  I  We  should  of  course  have  to  adopt  a  different 
monetary  system  and  destroy  all  such  absurdities  as  promises  to 
P&y  gold  and  do  other  impossible  things.  Bat  if  paper  money 
were  allowed  to  be  issued  upon  any  and  all  suitable  wealth  with- 
out limit  to  any  amount,  except  the  value  of  the  wealth  behind 
it,  the  unit  woald  be  practically  invariable,  sinoe  there  would  be 
always  a  constant  ratio  between  supply  and  demand  for  money. 
If  the  government  i>ermitted  all  wealth  to  be  freely  monetized, 
in  other  words,  if  all  commodities  were  given  equal  privileges 
with  gold,  so  that  those  who  owned  houses,  lands,  factories, 
steamfibips,  and  other  forms  of  wealth,  could  convert  them  into 
money  as  readily  and  as  cheaply  as  the  gold  miner  does  his  gold, 
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the  supply  of  money  wonid  always  keep  pace  with  the  demand, 
and  henoe  the  unit  of  valae  woald  be  constant.  Now,  at  any 
given  time  all  commoditiea  stand  in  a  fbted  relation  to  each 
other,  every  salable  thing  has  a  definite  price — and  this  price 
is  expressed  in  one  common  language  so  far  as  any  one  nation  u 
concerned.     In  this  country  the  language  is  dollars  and  cents. 

Now  these  estimates  and  prices  are  baaed  upon  the  conoeptioo 
that  there  actually  exists  a  material  dollar  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  such  wealth.  There  is  probably  at  one  time  exposed 
for  sale  at  least  $10,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  this  country 
alone.  Now,  our  total  currency,  counting  out  paper  and  silver 
dollars  as  good  material  dollars  available  for  purchasing,  only 
equals  $1,500,000,000,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  is  always 
hoarded  or  stored  away  for  future  use.  The  chances  are  there 
is  never  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  currency  at  any  one  time 
actually  circulating. 

But  the  above  estimate  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  each 
dollar's  worth  of  wealth  can  be  transformed  into  one  dollar  ia 
money,  and  it  is  only  by  the  rapid  circulation  of  money,  where- 
by it  goes  from  purchaser  to  seller  and  back  to  purchaser  again, 
that  BO  little  money  is  enabled  to  do  so  much  work.  It  ia 
further  relieved  by  the  part  that  credit  plays  in  performing  the 
same  task. 

Now  I  can  conceive  that  if  there  were  always  an  equivalence 
between  general  purchasing  power,  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  on 
one  side,  and  goods  offered  for  sale  on  the  other,  that  each  of 
these  units  or  dollars  would  be  invariable.  It  matters  not 
whether  so  many  material  dollars  actually  exists  or  whether  by 
quick  circulation  a  much  smaller  number  can  be  made  to 
perform  the  work,  so  long  as  there  is  an  equivalence  between 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  money  by  producers  and  sellers, 
so  long  the  unit  of  value  will  remain  invariable.  And  this 
constant  equation  between  supply  and  demand  can  be  main* 
tained  only  by  making  exchange  facilities  commensurate  with 
the  facilities  of  production.  With  the  production  of  wealth  the 
means  for  exchanging  it  ought  to  appear  with  it 

Nearly  all  our  induBtiial  woes  and  business  depreesioi] 
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the  reeolt  of  a  oontinnal  friction,  if  not  warfare  between  the 
indostrial  and  financial  world.  The  valne  unit  employed  in 
commerce  is,  as  I  have  shown  yoa,  an  ideal  nnit,  and  the 
currency  or  exchange  medium  demanded  by  trade  ib  one  that  is 
commensnrate  with  the  capacity  of  our  wealth- producera  The 
limit  of  indostry  is  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  and  desires. 
And  nntil  the  volume  of  currency  is  proportionate  to  the 
demand  for  it,  trade  cannot  be  safe  or  healthy  ;  it  cannot  oon- 
tinae  brisk  for  any  long  period.  How  long,  think  you,  produc- 
taoQ  would  continue,  if  our  medium  of  exchange  grew  propor- 
tionately with  the  growth  of  wealth  as  it  should  dot  Certainly 
as  long  as  human  beings  were  in  want  of  commodities,  and  as 
long  as  they  were  willing  to  work.  Yon  seldom  or  never  bear 
of  industrial  panics.  Panics  always  arise  in  the  financial  world, 
and  it  is  our  unscientific  financial  systems  that  are  responsible 
for  our  industrial  troubles.  But  now  mark  what  happens  under 
our  present  financial  system.  Onr  laws  have  set  a  limit  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  tools  of  exchange,  and  have  placed  them 
entirely  in  the  control  of  a  few  men,  now  formed  into  a  solid 
organization.  Now,  wealth  can  only  find  its  ultimate  destination 
by  means  of  exchange,  and  exchange  can  only  continue  under 
our  present  system  so  long  as  the  means  of  exchange  bold  ont. 
When  there  is  a  reasonably  general  distribution  of  money 
among  the  people,  especially  the  wage-earners  and  wealth  pro- 
dncers,  trade  becomes  brisk,  and  factories  and  mills  are  started 
everywhere.  It  is  from  among  this  class  that  the  great  demand 
for  commodities  arises,  and  unless  you  enable  them  to  get  the 
means  of  purchasing,  the  natural  demand  is  inoperative  on 
trade.  When,  therefore,  money  circulates  among  the  working 
and  poorer  classes,  trade  becomes  brisk.  This  condition  is 
allowed  to  go  on  until  the  tools  of  exchange  are  fully  employed, 
and  the  bank  reserves  are  reduced  to  low  watermark.  Then 
our  financiers  are  compelled  to  refuse  further  loans,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  legal  margin  of  safety.  Credit  is  curtailed  \  busi- 
ness begins  to  decline  ;  men  are  discharged  ;  there  is  a  lessening 
demand  for  goods  since  the  banks  are  calling  in  the  means  for 
purchasing  the  necessary  tools  of  commerce.     Hence,  although 
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the  natural  demand  for  goods  is  as  great  as  ever,  the  actual 
demand  is  out  down  because  our  pro<laoerB  and  wage-eamen 
have  not  the  means  of  purchasing.  Thus  it  is  that  no  long, 
uninterrupted  period  of  iDdustrial  prosperity  Is  possible  ooder 
oar  present  financial  system.  Our  iudustrial  systeoi  works  in 
cycles.  It  cannot  help  but  be  fitfully  spasmodic.  The  system 
tends  to  concentrate  the  means  of  exchange,  not  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  really  need  it  and  would,  could  they  get  it,  employ  it 
in  production,  but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  neither  toU  nor 
spin — society's  drones.  Consequently  industry  is  alternately 
depressed  and  excited  with  the  varying  caprices  of  those  whose 
wants  are  usually  satiated.  No  healthier  condition  can  eziet 
than  that  in  which  the  nation^s  currency  is  generally  and 
regularly  distributed  among  the  wage-earners.  For  with  them 
the  money  is  constantly  moving,  and  is  kept  in  circolation,  % 
necessary  condition  for  industrial  progress.  But  where  the 
system  tends  to  concentrate  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
stagnation  arisea  There  is  congestion  in  one  center  and  im- 
poverishment in  the  other.  It  is  as  though  yon  drew  all  the 
blood  from  the  limbs  and  confined  it  to  the  head.  ■ 

Now  I  contend  that  the  gold  standard  monetary  system  iB  % 
bad  system,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  gold  for  the  needs  of 
commerce.  In  the  choice  of  a  material  out  of  which  to  mana- 
factnre  any  tool  or  machine,  the  first  question  that  most  be 
answered  is  this:  *' Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  t"  The  car  company  that  attempted  to  furnish  the 
public  with  ebony  or  Spanish  mahogany  cars  would  be  deemed 
insane,  owing  to  the  high  cost  and  limited  supply  of  these 
woods.  The  industrial  world  always  selects  the  cheapest  and 
most  plentiful  material  out  of  which  to  manufacture  commodi- 
ties. Thus  we  see  iron  superseding  brass,  and  wood  iron, 
wherever  these  materials  are  cheaper  and  efficient.  But  ou* 
monetary  science  seems  to  work  upon  entirely  opposite  princi- 
ples to  those  governing  oar  mechanical  and  physical  sciences. 
The  combined  forces  and  intelligence  of  civilization  are  directed 
toward  increasiDg  the  number  of  commodities  and  cheapening 
of  goods.     Every  lat>or-saving  machine  and  every  invention  has 
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this  for  its  immediate  object.  Bat  money,  the  most  naefal,  the 
moBt  neceesary  of  all  labor-saving  machines,  the  most  essential 
for  the  growth,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  nations,  is  legally 
restricted,  and  we  are  actually  told  that  its  scarcity  is  a  blessing, 
that  if  it  were  plentiful  we  should  sink  into  decay  and  ruin, 
and  the  race  rapidly  disappear.  Really  one  cannot  but  marvel 
at  the  contradictory  nature  of  this  soienee  with  all  others.  If  a 
measure  were  introduced  legally  restricting  the  production  of 
agricultural  machines,  of  telephones,  of  sewing  machines,  the 
press  of  the  country  would  boil  with  indignation.  How  the 
Bagar  monopoly  and  Standard  Oil  Trust  have  furnished  themes 
for  the  righteous  indignation  of  our  newspapers,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  !  But  this  money  monopoly,  this  to 
which  all  others  are  mere  pigmies,  excites  no  opposition  what- 
ever. Indeed,  our  editors  are  all  employed  in  justify ing  it  and 
in  denouncing  those  who  oppose  it. 

The  fact  that  the  miner  who  digs  gold  is  permitted  to  go 
to  the  mint  and  convert  his  product  into  legal  tender,  without 
any  expense  to  him,  while  the  farmer  who  raises  wheat  and 
cotton,  the  miner  who  producea  coal  and  iron,  the  lumberman 
who  furnishes  timber,  and  the  manofacturer  who  manufactures 
all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  human  life,  are  debarred 
from  similarly  monetizing  their  products,  all  this  not  only 
excites  no  feeling  of  burning  injnstioe  and  wrong  on  the  part  of 
our  public  men,  but  they  are  constantly  ridiculing  those  who 
dare  to  point  out  and  denounce  the  iniquity  of  such  a  system. 
Of  course  such  a  system,  founded  as  it  is  upon  a  false  and 
inequitable  principle,  cannot  operate  without  producing  evil 
and  trouble.  And  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  facts  to 
realize  what  a  terrible  plight  the  world  is  in  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  finance. 

I  said  some  time  since  that  the  gold  basis,  the  so-called  sound 
money  system,  was  unsafe.     Let  me  recite  a  few  facts. 

The  recorded  gold  debts  of  Europe  and  of  this  country  alone 
are  more  than  twenty  times  all  the  available  gold  stock  in  the 
world,  and  fourteen  times  more  than  all  the  gold  that  has  been 
mined  during  the  past  century.     The  present  gold  production  of 
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the  world,  eDormoas  and  increasing  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficieat  to 
pay  the  interest  charges  on  the  gold  debts  of  this  country  alone 
for  four  months.  And  yet  our  papers  are  constantly  soothing 
us  with  statements  as  to  the  ample  safficiency  of  the  present 
gold  production  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  commerce  ! 

In  the  October  12th  number  of  Harper's  Weekly^  Edward 
Atkinson,  the  well-known  statiBtioian,  and  a  man  who  is  repre- 
sented by  the  press  as  a  great  authority  on  finance,  gives  as  ft 
definition  of  good  money.  ^'The  coin/*  he  says,  '^  which  being 
beaten  smooth  with  a  hammer,  retains  its  full  value,  is  good 
money ;  that  which  being  beaten  smooth  with  a  hammer,  does 
not  retain  its  full  value,  is  bad  money." 

Now,  these  definitions  contain  a  most  glaring  falsehood,  and 
serve  to  convey  a  theory  which  is  contrary  to  fact,  to  experi- 
ence, to  the  very  elementary  principles  of  political  economy. 
What  Mr.  Atkinson  and  what  the  gold  standard  advocates  are 
trying  to  make  the  people  believe,  is,  that  gold  holds  its  preeeoC 
high  value,  not  to  its  legally  established  money  function,  not  to 
legislation,  but  to  its  'Mntrinsic''  qualities.  They  wish  as  to 
believe  that  if  the  statutes  which  constitute  gold  the  "standard 
of  value''  and  the  medium  of  exchange  were  abolished,  tb« 
value  of  gold  would  not  be  affected.  Mr.  Atkinson  means  that^ 
or  else  his  definitions  amount  to  nothing.  To  say  that  a  piece 
of  gold  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  a  $10  gold  piece,  is  worth 
f  10,  is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  the  law  permits  yon  to 
go  to  a  United  States  mint  and  have  it  coined  into  $10.  But 
this  woald  be  the  same  with  silver,  or  in  fact  with  any  metal, 
under  a  similar  free  coinage  law.  If  a  free  silver  coinage  aot 
were  passed,  then  every  piece  of  silver  of  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  a  silver  dollar  would  be  worth  jnst  one  dollar.  Nov, 
any  schoolboy  who  has  mastered  the  principles  of  arithmedc 
knows  that  by  adding  to  the  demand  of  a  thing  you  increase  its 
valne,  and  vice  vend.  When  the  law  gives  to  a  certain  com- 
modity the  function  of  discharging  debts,  it  at  once  opens  to 
that  commodity  an  enormous  field  and  creates  for  it  an  oo- 
limited  demand.  Its  valne  at  once  rises.  This  was  the  mm 
with  silver  and  would  be  again  under  a  free  coinage  act.     Wa 
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hear  of  fifty-cent  dollars  ;  an  implication  that  if  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  were  permitted,  dollars  woald  be  worth  Efty  cents. 
The  statement  is  ridicalons.  First,  becaose  a  dollar  is  not  an 
absolate  unit  of  valne  ;  and  to  talk  of  a  fifty-cent  dollar  is  to 
Bay  that  a  half  doUar  and  dollar  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Second,  because  supply  and  demand  govern  values,  and  when 
you  admit  silver  to  the  same  privileges  as  gold,  yon  create  a  de- 
mand for  it,  and  its  value  would  immediately  enhance.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  a  free  silver  act  were  passed,  silver  wonld  imme- 
diately rise  in  valne  and  gold  would  ultimately  decline,  and  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  dollars  wonld  be  a  little  less  than 
it  is  to-day. 

Suppose  the  civilized  world  were  suddenly  to  remonetize 
silver  and  demonetize  gold,  does  any  sane  man  doubt  that  the 
present  values  of  these  metals  would  be  reversed  t  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  and  those  who  believe  with  him  fail  to  see 
what  gives  a  commodity  that  fnnctions  as  money  its  value. 
They  mistake  cause  for  eflfect.  The  present  value  of  gold  is 
entirely  due  to  legislation,  by  which  it  holds  a  monopoly  of 
functioning  as  legal  tender.  These  gentlemen,  however,  imagine 
the  reverse  to  be  true.  They  think  that  gold  fnnctions  as 
money  because  of  its  value.  They  believe  there  is  some  in- 
trinsic property  or  quality  of  gold  that  is  responsible  for  its 
value. 

The  scarcity  of  gold  and  its  legally  acquired  power  to  settle 
debts  are  the  only  two  factors  entering  into  present  value.  And 
silver  or  paper  may  acquire  by  law  exactly  similar  values. 
The  definition  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  however,  denies  the  well- 
established  principle  that  supply  and  demand  govern  values.  It 
is  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  discuss  such  a  bald  contradiction  of  a 
truth  which  has  become  axiomatic,  and  I  merely  place  it  before 
you  to  show  you  the  desperate  straits  to  which  the  gold  standard 
advocates  are  reduced  in  order  to  maintain  their  ground. 

The  truth  is  that  whenever  a  commodity  fnnctions  as  money, 
its  commodity  value  is  lost  sight  of.  For  if  the  commodity  la 
more  valuable  than  the  nominal  coin  value,  it  at  once  dis- 
appears from  cironlation.     This  is  the  essence  of  what  is  termed 
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the  Gresham  Law,  which  says  that  ''  bad  money  drives  oat  good 
money,"  and  which  woold  be  more  correct  if  stated  in  these 
wordSf  ''Cheap  money  drives  oat  dear  money."  This  Uv 
applies  to  all  commodities  alike,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  of 
progress  and  civilization,  is  to  rednce  the  cost  of  prodnction  of 
all  things,  to  economize  labor.  Now  the  legal  privilege  of 
monetization  given  gold  at  once  fixes  a  limit  below  which  it  ifl 
impoflsible  to  fall,  bat  it  does  not  prevent  it  from  rising  above 
that  value,  Henoe,  if  gold  functions  as  a  coin,  it  does  ao  onlf 
because  it  is  more  valaable  as  money  than  as  gold,  and  heooe 
it  is  solely  the  money  function  that  gives  it  its  present  value. 
And  since  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  gold  produced  is  employed 
for  coinage  purposes,  it  shows  that  its  use  in  the  arts  does  not 
determine  its  present  value. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  you  to  study  this  money  question  for 
yourselves.  It  ia  by  far  the  most  important  social  and  political 
problem  confronting  the  human  race  to-day.  It  touches  the  Life 
and  happiness  of  every  human  being  in  the  civilized  world. 

Two  paths  are  open  for  ns.  The  one  ia  a  free  monetary 
system,  baaed  not  upon  one  partionlar  form  of  wealth,  but  apon 
all  wealth ;  a  system  that  gives  a  substantial  basis  to  all  forms  of 
currency  and  credit  The  other  is  a  system  by  which  one 
commodity  is  exalted  into  a  king,  a  despot,  an  omnipotent  mler 
over  all  other  commodities.  It  is  essentially  monarchical  io 
principle.  It  means  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  subjuga- 
tion and  slavery  on  the  other.  I 

The  free  monetization  of  commodities  is  entirely  safe.  It 
keeps  the  isanaDoe  of  money  within  the  limits  of  the  values  it 
represeuta.  Under  it,  panics  and  business  depressions  become 
impossible.  Industry,  the  sole  creator  of  wealth,  would  then  be 
free,  and  the  shackles  which  now  bind  it  as  the  slave  of  finance 
would  be  broken.  The  gold  basis  means  an  unsafe  currency.  It 
means  overissuanoe  of  money,  the  use  of  a  baseless  credit 
system. 

Gold,  as  I  have  said,  is  insafficient  to  support  a  nadon*B 
ourrenoy^  without  the  issuing  of  more  promises  to  pay  Lhaa^ 
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theie  is  gold  to  redeem  vith.  Henoe  we  are  driven  to  an  un- 
stable condition,  and  panics  and  bankruptcies  are  inevitable. 
It  is  wrong,  ntterly  wrong,  to  make  civilization  dependent  npon 
the  aoddentB  of  mining.  It  is  wrong,  ntterly  wrong,  to  make 
invention,  scienoe,  art^  even  life  iteelf  sabject  to  the  caprices  of 
gold  and  currency  speculators.  Oar  safety  as  a  nation,  onr 
honor,  happiness,  and  welfore  as  a  people,  depend  upon  a  scien- 
tific solution  of  this  great  problem.  It  is  only  by  thought  and 
study,  devoid  of  all  passion,  party  strife^  and  pr^udioe,  that  we 
can  arrive  at  this  desirable  consummation. 

Abthub  S^rrsoK. 


THE  STRUGGLH  FOR  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
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THE  ends  of  oar  American  government  will  best  be  realized 
by  the  freest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  oonsoientions 
participation  of  the  individnal  citizens  in  pnblic  affairs.  This 
is  a  trnth  that  has  been  more  or  less  oonoeded  since  the  Amen- 
can  stock  began ;  but  throngh  all  it  has  had  a  certain  amoont  of 
development  It  has  passed  through  four  stages  of  growth  in 
regard  to  its  actual  interpretation  into  public  affairs.  (1)  Is 
the  colonial  period  it  was  a  claim  of  the  Americans.  The  strag- 
gle to  get  it,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  attempts  to  over- 
come the  unwarranted  authority  of  the  royal  prerogative  which 
was  exercised  by  governors,  conncillors,  and  other  agents  of  the 
British  government.  (2)  The  auooess  of  the  Bevolution  threv 
the  reins  of  state  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  mea 
of  local  prominence  who  had  organized  and  guided  to  the  sqc- 
cess  that  notable  struggle.  In  many  of  the  states  these  wen 
men  of  the  local  aristocracy.  When  they  came  to  decide  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  which  bad  thus  been 
born  they  adopted  a  system  which  would  leave  control  of  afiEain 
in  their  own  hands.  They  were  convinced,  and  properly  so, 
that  this  was  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  the  principles  fot 
which  they  had  fought  Accordingly,  in  most  of  the  stafin 
suffrage  was  in  some  way  restricted.  (3)  In  the  coarse  of  a 
generation  these  men  had  died  and  the  principles  they  had 
wished  to  perpetuate  had  so  crystallized  themselves  in  th« 
political  habit  of  the  country  that  there  was  no  longer  need  that 
the  old  restrictions  should  be  in  force.  With  the  great  political 
npheaval  that  is  associated  with  the  name  of  President  Jaclcsoa 
came  a  wave  of  reform  that  swamped  state  after  Rtate,  till 
suffrage  was  at  length  placed  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights  for  aU. 
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Many  people  thought  then  that  the  ends  of  our  government  had 
been  attained.  They  were  mistaken.  (4)  It  was  soon  seen 
that  although  all  men  might  now  vote,  the  freest,  moet  intelli- 
gent, and  most  conscientiona  action  of  the  individual  citizen  was 
thwarted  by  the  power  of  rings,  caacoees,  lobbies,  and  in  short 
by  corruption  in  politics.  This  conviction  has  set  to  work  a  vast 
nomber  of  agents  of  reform.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  to 
get  down  to  the  basis  of  intelligent  and  honest  individual 
reepoDsibility.  This  struggle  will  be  won  as  the  other  struggles 
have  been  won.  A  generation  hence  another  obstacle  to  the 
best  individual  action  will  be  the  object  of  the  reformers'  efforta 
and  the  great  moral  forces  of  our  people  will  take  another  step 
in  a  progress  which  only  the  end  of  time  will  see  concluded. 

The  various  struggles  are  all  pretty  much  alike  in  outline 
Those  who  are  to-day  fighting  to  remove  political  corruption 
may  not  inappropriately  know  the  experience  of  another  strag- 
gle that  has  already  been  won.  Sach  knowledge  will  give 
experience  and  confidence  for  the  present.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  may  consider  the  story  of  the  fight  for  equal  suffrage  in 
the  state  of  Korth  Carolina. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  patriot  leaders 
found  themselves  in  charge  of  the  government  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina,  they  decided  that  they  woold  take  into  their 
own  control  all  those  executive  ollices ;  as  the  governorship,  the 
secretaryship,  the  appointment  of  sheriff,  and  the  various  other 
functions  which  previously  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
They  accordingly  provided  that  all  these  officers  should  thence- 
forth be  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  That  body  was  by  this  means 
supreme.  In  order  that  the  Assembly  might  remain  in  their 
own  conservative  hands  they  provided  that  there  should  be  two 
houses,  each  of  which  should  have  a  veto  on  the  measures  of  the 
other.  The  lower  of  these  houses  should  be  chosen  by  the  free- 
men of  the  state ;  but  the  upper  should  be  chosen  by  those 
fr-eeholders  who  owned  fifty  acres  of  land  in  fee  or  for  life. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  these  leaders  was  the  constitution 
of  1776.  It  remained  in  force  until  1835,  when  there  was  a  con- 
vention  in  which  many  of  its  features  were  amended.     The 
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feature  in  regard  to  the  property  qualification  for  voting,  hi 
ever,  was  not  distnrbed.  Bat  it  was  only  seven  years  later  that 
it  began  to  be  agitated.  In  1842  we  have  mention  of  a  maa 
meeting  in  Lenoir  Gonnty  to  protest  against  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. The  meeting  addressed  the  county's  representative  in  the 
state  legislatore,  asking  his  views  on  the  subject.  This  is  all 
the  mention  we  have  of  this  matter.  It  was  not  long  afterwards 
when  Qreen  W.  Caldwell  bronght  np  the  same  matter  in  the 
ABsembly,  ''but,"  said  an  opposition  paper,  "it  met  with  so 
unfavorable  a  reception  then  aa  was  sufficient  to  convince  its 
sapient  author  that  intelligent  men  would  not  be  dnped  into  th« 
support  of  any  snch  a  dangerous  and  leveling  innovation.'* 

In  1843  there  appeared  a  man  in  the  state's  politics  who  had 
both  the  ability,  the  courage,  and  the  conviction  to  posh  the 
matter  to  success.  This  man  was  David  S.  Beid  of  Bockingham 
County.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  making  the  fight  was  fink 
suggested  to  him  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  at  that  time 
visiting  relatives  of  Mrs.  Douglas  in  that  county.  For  some 
years  the  Democrats  had  been  losing  strength  before  the  Whigs, 
who  embraced  most  of  the  vast  number  of  small  landowners  in 
the  central  and  western  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Beid  was  nomi- 
nated  against  his  wishes  and  informed  the  party  leaders  that  he 
would  accept  the  nomination  only  on  condition  that  he  be 
allowed  to  make  the  canvass  on  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  property  qualification.  The  leaders 
with  much  hesitation  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  conditiQaL 
They  had  their  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  proceedings  and 
many  of  them  supported  it  but  faintly.  Mr.  Beid  had,  how* 
ever,  one  ally  of  unusual  strength.  W.  W.  Holden,  editor  of 
The  Standard,  a  leading  paper  of  Baleigh,  had  once  been  a  poor 
boy  and  had  sympathy  with  the  landleas  men.  He  came  to 
the  aasistanoe  of  the  Democratic  leader  and  together  the  stale 
was  given  an  earnest  and  efficient  canvass.  Although  politicians 
had  predicted  failure  the  result  was  a  great  redaction  of  the 
DBual  Whig  majority.  Still  the  Democrats  were  defeated.  Two 
years  later  the  same  two  men  faced  each  other  as  oandidatefl  for 
the  governorship  from  their  respective  parties.     Free  suffrage 
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bad  in  the  meantime  grown  more  popalar.  Governor  Manly, 
the  Whig  candidate^  now  declared  that  he  was  personally 
opposed  to  the  doctrine,  bnt  that  since  the  people  seemed  to 
desire  it  he  wonld  promise  not  to  antagonize  it.  The  Demo- 
crats were  not  uncertain.  Their  platform  demanded  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  abolition  of  the  property  qimlification  by 
oonstitational  amendment  As  between  the  candidate  who 
waived  his  convictions  for  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the 
candidate  who  stood  for  his  convictions  the  people  chose  the 
latter.  Mr.  Beed,  who  had  been  defeated  by  a  minority  of  854 
votes  in  1848,  was  now,  In  1850,  victorious  by  a  m^^ohty  of 
2,774. 

The  fight  was  now  transferred  to  the  Assembly.  To  pass  a 
oonstitntional  amendment  it  was  necessary  that  it  shoold  pass 
each  hoose  by  a  three  fifths  vote,  lie  on  the  table  till  the  next 
Assembly,  and  then  receive  a  two  thirds  vote  of  each  boose. 
All  this  mnst  be  followed  by  a  ratification  by  a  popolar  vote. 
To  this  formidable  task  the  friends  of  equal  suffrage  now 
addressed  themselves.  The  Whigs  met  them  with  a  proposition 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  their  object  being  to  get 
representation  in  the  Assembly  placed  on  the  basis  of  white, 
rather  than  federal,  popnlation.  Such  a  measure  would  operate 
against  the  Democrats,  who  were  strongest  where  there  were 
most  slaves.  The  demand  for  the  convention  failed  by  a  good 
m^ority.  The  Democrats  then  brought  in  their  proposition. 
After  a  spirited  debate  they  lacked  four  votes  of  the  necessary 
three  fifths  m^ority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  did  not 
become  disheartened,  bat  in  a  few  days  secured  a  reconsidera- 
tion and  paaaed  their  bill  by  a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  thirty-six. 
In  the  Senate  the  measure  had  the  same  success.  Defeated  at 
first,  it  was  taken  up  on  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  paaaed  by 
thirty-two  to  fifteen  votes. 

Everything  now  depended  on  the  political  complexion  of  the 
succeeding  legislature.  The  Democrats  did  their  utmost  to  get 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  of  each  house.  The  Whigs  again  urged 
a  constitutional  convention,  hoping  by  that  means  to  elect 
enough  members  to  render  impossible  a  two  thirds  msjority  by 
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their  opponents.  Aa  soon  as  the  Assembly  vas  met  the  measure 
was  introdnced.  It  passed  safely  through  the  Commons  but 
lacked  one  vote  in  the  Senate.  Weldon  Edwards  was  speaker  of 
the  Senate.  He  could  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  casting 
his  vote.  He  was  a  Democrat.  His  party  turned  to  him  with 
anxiety.  He  refused  to  vote  and  equal  suffrage  was  lost 
Holden,  in  the  Standard^  charged  that  Edwards  had  defeated  it 
It  was  a  provoking  defeat  and  might  well  have  disheartened  the 
advocates  of  the  bill,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  up. 

The  struggle  was  renewed  in  1864.  The  Whigs  declared  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  Constitution,  In  party  convention  they 
resolved  :  '*  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  desire  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  that 
this  can  most  wisely  and  safely  be  done  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  people.  Therefore  we  recommend  to 
the  legislature  to  call  such  a  convention  and  in  submitting  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  people,  so  to  provide  aa  to  preserve 
the  present  basis  of  repreeentation  in  the  legislatore."  The 
Democrats  stood  to  the  fight  on  the  single  issue  of  equal 
suffrage,  to  be  secured  by  constitutional  amendment  They  bad 
the  advantage  of  a  single  clearly  defined  issue.  They  appealed 
to  the  innate  sense  of  justice  for  which  wise  politicians  have 
always  trusted  the  people.  It  cannot  be  doubted  also  that  (he 
trend  of  the  slavery  question  in  national  politics  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state  Democracy.  The  election  showed  that 
party  strongly  in  the  ascendant.  Equal  snfi^rago  was  again 
passed  by  a  three  fifths  m^oritj'.  So  much  had  it  gained  with 
the  people  that  no  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Whigs  to 
oppose  it  It  received  the  necesaary  two  thirds  majority  in  1856 
and  in  August,  1857,  it  was  ratified  by  the  people  by  50^007 
aa  against  19,379  votes.  I 

Thus  was  achieved  the  greatest  political  victory  ever  won  in 
the  state.  It  illustrated  a  fact  which  is  too  often  lost  to  sight 
to-day,  viz.,  that  a  strong  and  sustained  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  in  favor  of  a  righteous  measure  will  at  length  be 
crowned  with  popular  approval. 

John  S.  Bassett. 
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is  becomiDg  clear  that  governments  cannot  ignore  the  labor 
question  and  stand.  The  theory  of  ''hands  o£f  has  failed, 
and  the  only  pertinent  question  is  how  government  hands  are  to 
be  laid  on.  It  will  be  as  the  agent  of  intelligent  justice,  con- 
trolling the  anarchist  forces  of  wealth,  or  as  the  subaltern  and 
accomplice  of  these  forces,  to  meet  popular  rebellion.  Contem- 
poraneous events,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  warn  that  do-nothing- 
ism  in  the  old  sense  means  fight ;  for  if  the  state  can  be  gotten 
to  do  nothing  the  citizens  will  rebel,  and  the  state  will  be 
ignomlniously  compelled  to  fight  back.  Ignomiaiously,  because 
it  chose  the  part  of  repressive  fighter  rather  than  of  just 
mediator.  The  existence  of  the  state  will  be  imperilled,  and  if 
it  survives  to  enforce  the  tyranny  for  which  it  fights  its  own 
downfall  were  preferable. 

Although  the  government  is  nominally  one  of  and  by  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  people  have  very 
little  to  say  about  it.  The  incumbent  of  office  is  remote  from 
popular  command  and  is  amenable  only  to  the  small  political 
clique,  which  is  allowed  to  exploit  politics  on  condition  of  keep- 
ing the  track  clear  for  the  owning  class  to  exploit  industry. 
And  he  is  generally  a  political  debauchee,  with  no  interest  in 
principles  or  in  progress  beyond  his  own.  If  the  state  ever 
belonged  to  the  people  it  has  slipped  out  of  their  hands,  and 
this  creates  the  seeming  paradox  of  a  people  in  antagonism  to  a 
state  which  they  are  sopposed  to  (M^nstitute.  For  the  state  to 
collapse,  however,  Ib  something  more  than  even  the  political 
oreatnre  can  composedly  face.  It  will  not  pay  him  to  have  it 
collapse,  and  at  the  last  moment,  when  war  or  downfall  is 
imminent,  he  may  do  something  to  prevent  them  for  his  own 
flake. 
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Whatever  the  state  does  is  attended  to,  for  everybody's  ey« 
are  upon  it  Whatever  individaals  do  may  pass  unnoticed. 
The  state,  therefore,  is  the  prime  edacator.  The  state  hM 
greater  facilities  for  accurate  information  than  private  individ- 
uals. When  it  gathers  facts  or  forms  conclusions  it  has  funds 
and  apparatus  to  make  them  known  everywhere.  Its  investi- 
gations are  relied  upon.  It  has  power  to  act  when  it  is  ood- 
vinced  that  a  course  ought  to  be  taken  ;  the  private  individual 
can  only  act  on  a  great  scale  by  inducing  government  to  act 
The  office  of  the  legislator  is  to  initiate.  He  is  elected  to  be 
foremost  in  attending  to  important  questions.  He  is  supposed 
to  know  about  them,  and  to  lead  practically  in  their  solntion. 
Since  the  people  ez{)ect  leadership  of  him  their  temper  is  to 
accept  and  approve.  Government  action  signalizes  a  subject  as 
one  that  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  citizen,  and  the  busy  man 
often  waits  to  have  what  is  vital  selected  for  him.  The  semi- 
ignorant  have  a  remnant  awe  of  government  acts,  and  are  more 
dispoeed  to  realize  a  serious  issue  when  government  tells  them 
it  is  serious  than  to  rely  upon  their  own  or  other  individnal 
judgment.  When  a  policy  is  recognized  in  law  it  at  least  can- 
not be  ignored.  It  must  be  tried  ont.  If  it  is  good  the  good 
will  be  obtained,  and  in  any  case  the  people  will  be  enlightened. 

What  ooght  to  result  educationally  from  a  Gongrees  or  Parlia- 
ment has  been  suggested  by  Walter  Bagehot  apropos  of  Eng- 
lish institutions:  ''A  great  and  open  council  of  considerable 
men  cannot  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  society  without  altering 
that  society.  It  ought  to  alter  it  for  the  better.  It  ought  to 
teach  the  nation  what  it  does  not  know."*  Socb  a  body  of 
really  considerable  men  would  have  a  great  destiny.  Bat  even 
when  they  are  not  considerable  its  inflnenoe  will  be  deeply  felt 
Incredible  time  is  expended  by  the  people  in  following  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  own  Congress,  even  when  they  are  in  the  highest 
degree  sterile.  The  volumes  of  discussion  which  the  proas 
issues  indicate  that  the  people  demand  them.  Whatever  subject 
Congress  or  an  administrative  department  takes  up  is  greeted 
with    the    same    fervent    curiosity.     Under    these    oonditlou^ 

•  "  The  EngllBh  Const  I  tut  Ion,"  page  100. 
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althongb  the  members  of  the  central  deliberative  body  may  be 
thorongbly  mediocre  or  inferior,  if  they  can  be  impelled  to 
ooDsider  a  weighty  matter,  they  emphasize  it  and  impress  it 
npon  the  country.  They  may  not  help  by  the  character  of  their 
discosaion  of  it,  which  may  be  hopelessly  feeble,  bat  by  discnsa- 
ing  it  at  all,  and  thus  focalizing  the  thought  of  the  nation 
upon  it  The  people  require  incitements.  Republican  govern- 
ment has  not  taught  men  to  subdue  their  prejudices  and  break 
the  tether  of  their  habits.  The  good,  if  it  is  new,  has  not 
sufiicient  power  to  attract  the  majority,  and  some  artificial  means 
of  compelling  their  notice,  especially  if  it  includes  iteration  and 
reiteration^  is  still  the  most  efficacious  propulsion  toward  virtue. 

An  important  step  would  be  taken  in  government  avowal  and 
comprehension  of  the  labor  problem  by  placing  the  National 
Department  of  Labor  ou  a  par  with  the  leading  departments  of 
state  and  giving  its  chief  admiuistrative  position  as  cabinet 
seoretary.  There  are  eight  cabinet  officers,  the  heads  of  those 
departments  which  cover  the  most  important  affairs.  Agricul- 
ture was  the  last  to  be  let  in.  The  Labor  Department  stands 
by  itself  and  has  no  cabinet  voice.  In  England  the  number  of 
cabinet  ministers  is  not  invariable  as  with  us.  Eleven  depart- 
ments are  always  represented,  and  others  are  added  according 
to  the  prominence  of  their  interests  at  the  time.  The  interests 
raised  by  the  labor  problem  in  this  country  entirely  transcend 
all  others,  but  in  the  executive  council  chamber  they  have  no 
spokesman  or  expounder.  There  is  a  tremendous  loss  of  execu- 
tive intelligence  through  this  vacancy.  There  is  not  a  poasl- 
bUity  only,  but  probability  and  almost  certainty  of  blunders  of 
the  largest  sort 

It  needs  a  man  there  of  great  information  on  this  subject ;  one 
of  external  and  mechanical  observation  would  be  of  no  use.  It 
must  t>e  one  who  comprehends  the  springs  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  that  will  have  to  be  a  man  of  force  and  caliber. 
Imagine  him  placed  in  the  American  cabinet  to  interpret  and 
explain  these  unspeakable  phenomena  which  are  dissolving 
foundations  and  consuming  men's  peace.  How  quickly  he 
would  dispel  those  scores  of  fogs  1    How  easily  he  could  show 
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a  way  to  aroid  tlie  menacing  friction  between  government  aa< 
citizens  which  is  blotting  onr  record  !  How  he  would  edacats 
his  colleagues  by  transmitting  to  them  those  views  based  on  fact 
which  he  only  among  them  would  have,  and  out  of  the  incom-  I 
petency  and  obaoe  prevailing  in  their  minds  at  length  be  able  to 
evolve  a  reasonable  and  efficient  policy  I  And  how  this  policy 
would  clear  the  gloom  which  overhangs  us  !  One  wise  man  in 
the  right  place  could  do  this,  because  there  his  voice  would  be 
beard  with  effect. 

A  few  years  ago  an  amazing  and  portentous  oonfesaion  of 
national  incompetency  was  made  by  a  leading  journal,  called 
forth  by  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  American  workingmeo. 
The  journal  condemned  the  sentiments  of  the  essayist,  sayings 
"Surely,  too,  every  sensible  and  observing  man  knows  that 
these  articles  feed  the  fires  of  anarchical  discontent  all  over  the 
country  ;  that  there  is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  persuad* 
ing  ignorant  men  that  they  are  suffering  from  evils  for  which 
nobody  knows  any  peaceful  remedy.''  Apart  from  the  ethics  of 
keeping  silence  about  evOs  from  which  men  are  suffering  in 
order  not  to  be  put  to  it  to  find  remedieSf  the  people  who  are 
staggering  under  these  evils  now  recognize  them  so  vividly 
without  persuasion  that  the  sole  question  is  the  remedy.  To  tell 
them  that  nobody  knows  any  peaceful  remedy  is  equivalent  to 
advising  uon-peacefnl  remedies,  for  their  minds  are  set  to  have 
relief  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  very  shameful,  that  no  paina 
have  been  taken  to  discover  any  remedy  at  all.  Government 
has  slept  while  the  problem  became  gigantic.  To  recover  lost 
ground  it  should  now  hasten  to  incorporate  the  neglected  prob- 
lem into  the  national  structure  and  program.  It  can  convince 
the  people  of  its  confidence  that  peaceful  remedies  exist,  and  oX^^ 
its  established  purpose  to  find  them.  ^^ 

Cornered  by  circumstances  from  which  it  could  not  run  away, 
the  administration  was  lately  compelled  to  act  on  the  confiici 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  cabinet  dealing  with  the 
Chicago  strike  was  like  nine  blacksmiths  building  a  houae  or 
painting  a  sign.  It  was  not  their  vocation  nor  did  they  provide 
themselves  with  the  directing  advice  of  anybody  whoee  vocation 
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it  WBB.  They  might  have  had  the  highest  intentions  withont 
any  hope  of  saooess  bat  chance,  for  the  noblest  motives  cannot 
endow  the  blacksmith  with  the  builder's  or  painter's  art 

The  misfortune  of  not  having  a  labor  Becretary  in  the  cabinet 
was  conspicnoos.  There  was  no  reliable  information  to  base 
action  upon,  and  federal  intervention  was  bo  mixed  and  incon- 
sistent that  no  class  of  society  emerged  from  the  conflict  satis- 
fied. The  attorney-general  was  charged  by  the  working  people 
with  interfering  as  a  corporation  lawyer ;  they  maintained  that 
President  Cleveland's  interposition  with  troops  was  the  perver- 
sion of  executive  authority  by  upholding  capitaliats'  interests, 
while  the  governor  of  Illinois  decried  the  ordering  as  arbitrary, 
because  the  state  although  at  all  times  amply  able  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  quell  the  trouble  ;  the  mayor  of  Chicago  likewise 
oensured  the  president  for  meddling ;  a  flame  of  indignation 
against  the  courts  spread  through  the  working  classes  because 
the  volley  of  injunctions  proceeding  from  them  was  issued,  the 
workingmen  contended,  to  croBh  the  strike.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  condemned  by  the  wealthy  becanse  he 
did  not  proclaim  against  the  rioters  earlier ;  Governor  Altgeld 
and  Mayor  Hopkins  were  denounced  from  the  same  quarter  as 
oonnivers  with  the  strikers,  apparently  because  they  did  not 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  railroads  withont  being  called, 
although  this  reasoning  would  also  have  made  the  federal 
government  connive  ;  and  the  general  in  command  received  his 
meed  of  blame  from  the  rich  for  not  killing  more  persons. 

The  net  result  was  a  material  lessening  of  the  workingman's 
loyalty  to  government  and  confidence  of  the  fairness  of  its 
judiciary,  a  clearer  pronanciation  of  the  cleft  between  the 
masses  and  the  classes,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  wealthy  a 
strengthened  impulse  toward  military  government.  The  con- 
flict of  authorities,  the  want  of  tact  and  penetration  at  Washing- 
ton, the  complete  absence  of  preparation  for  allaying  such 
troubles  without  bloodshed,  were  painfully  manifest  to  all ;  and 
in  probably  all  minds  the  sense  of  domestic  security,  confidence 
in  the  creed  of  law  and  order,  and  respect  for  the  intelligent 
inclination  or  the  forced  capacity  of  the  state  to  provide  fit- 
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ting  apparatus  for  bo  grave  a  matter,  were  extremely  shakeo. 

It  is  DOW  nobody's  business  to  know  about  the  causes  of  these 
catastrophes  beforehand  and  to  head  them  off.  The  entire 
people  have  apparently  acquiesced  in  placing  the  labor  contro- 
versy in  the  catalogue  of  those  ungovernable  evils  which  seemed 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  to  evade  the  nets  of  human  contrivasoe. 
In  his  persuasion  of  their  transcendental  quality  he  wrote; 
*' And  as  to  those  mortal  feuds  which,  in  certain  coojanctureB^ 
spread  a  conflagration  through  a  whole  nation,  or  through  a 
very  large  proportion  of  it,  proceeding  either  firom  weighty 
causes  of  discontent  given  by  the  government  or  from  the  con- 
tagion of  some  violent  popular  paroxysm,  they  do  not  fall 
within  any  ordinary  rules  of  calculation.  When  they  happen, 
they  commonly  amoont  to  revolutions  and  dismemberments  of 
empire.  No  form  of  government  can  always  either  avoid  or 
control  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  gnard  against  events  too 
mighty  for  human  foresight  or  precaution,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  object  to  a  government  because  it  could  not  perform  imponi- 
bilitiee."* 

True,  it  is  a  '* weighty  cause  of  discontent"  if  government 
incontinently  renounces  all  responsibility  in  the  most  pressing 
and  momentous  public  issue  of  the  age,  when  it  is  idle  and 
ignorant  concerning  a  giant  and  mortal  controversy  which  has 
filled  the  horizon  with  its  clouds  and  lightnings  for  years,  and 
yet  this  is  anything  but  being  surprised  by  "events  too  mighty 
for  human  foresight  and  precaution.''  It  is  rather  beseeching 
"some  violent  popular  paroxysm ''  to  break  forth,  and  cultiva- 
ting its  contagion.  This  government  asks  for  respect,  but  what 
does  it  do  to  earn  respect  1  There  have  been  warnings  until 
their  very  magnitude  and  recurrence  have  grown  commonplace. 
No  extenuation  survives  for  those  who,  stationed  where  they  are 
to  scan  the  approaches  of  trouble,  have  seen  with  fall  viaioo 
every  one  of  those  prophetic  occurrences  whose  incessant 
reappearance  npon  the  field  of  contemporary  history  has  hardly 
permitted  space  for  any  other  important  event.  He  is  a 
traitorous  guardian  who  foresees  evils  and  by  silence  promotes 
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what  his  office  is  to  prevent  It  is  idle  to  find  fault  with  a 
government  for  what  it  cannot  perform,  bat  it  wonld  be  a  crime 
to  condone  that  sablime  imbecility  which  shirks  its  dnty  In 
order  to  court  its  own  ease,  on  the  very  threshold  of  revolutions 
and  dismemberments. 

If  there  are  some  who  delighted  to  fancy  that  the  mighty 
questions  which  appal  us  *'do  not  fall  within  any  ordinary  rules 
of  calculation,''  so  that  government  is  perforce  condemned  to 
inaction  and  impotence,  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
Follman  strike  must  have  dispelled  that  illusion.  The  commla- 
aion  was  appointed  at  the  eleventh  hour  ;  the  evil  had  been 
done,  the  ugly  social  wound  was  inflicted.  It  was  too  late  for 
prevention  or  compensation.  All  that  the  government  could 
accomplish  was  to  go  back  several  months  and  gather  up  facts 
which  were  strewn  upon  the  surface  and  had  lain  there  from  the 
beginning^  open  to  all  the  world  and  ignored  by  all  the  world. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  a  reversal  of  nearly  every- 
thing the  public  and  government  had  thought  It  evinced  that 
the  strike  had  been  a  just  and  necessary  one,  forced  into  exist- 
ence by  the  sordid  utilization  of  employers'  privileges  legally 
allowed  but  intrinsically  irreconcilable  with  decency  and  right 
It  gave  the  public  and  the  reverberant  press  the  chagrin  of  see- 
ing the  foundations  of  their  exhaustive  vituperation  of  the 
strikers  swept  away.  It  drove  this  press  to  the  bitter  dilemma 
of  unsaying  what  it  had  screamed  with  scurrilous  rancor  for 
months,  or  of  sticking  to  it  against  the  damning  verdict  of 
sedulous  investigation  and  irrefragable  evidence,  and  of  turning 
its  batteries  of  calumny  and  vilification  from  the  working  classes 
upon  the  commission  itself. 

The  latter  disgraceful  course  was  generally  chosen.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  said  on  printing  the  report :  ''  It  is  an  outrageous 
piece  of  special  pleading,  concocted  with  the  obvious  design  of 
whitewashing  the  A.  R.  D<  and  currying  favor  with  organized 
disorder.''  *<It  deecends  to  the  lowest  depths  of  pettifoggery 
in  working  out  its  illogical  conclusions."*  The  New  York 
lyibuTie,  under  the  inscription   '*  Lawlessness  Justified,*'  gave 
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forth :  ''What  we  do  condemn  the  commiseioQ  for  ifl  the  reck- 
leesness  and  folly  with  which  it  has  indirectly,  bat  no  leas 
poeitivelyi  jnatified  conditions  of  irreeponBible  dictatorship, 
rapine^  lawleesneas,  and  anarchy,  and  thereby  openly  invited  a 
recurrence  of  similar  ontbreakB  equally  alarming  and  d6Stra^ 
tive  to  public  peace.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  report  viU  be 
unsettling  and  mischievous.'^*  The  Boston  Tranacripi^  after 
inflaming  the  evil  paaaioos  of  the  rich  by  anathematizing  the 
strikers  as  conspirators  and  pronouncing  it  "  a  question  whether 
our  government  is  'of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people/  or  a  travesty  cooked  up  by  wild  western  ignorance  and 
irresporisible  tyrannyj'^f  churlishly  accepted  the  rebuttal  of  it8 
blundering  onset  with  no  other  apology  to  the  working  classee 
than  is  contained  in  estimating  the  attorney -general's  opinion  ia 
the  case  between  the  striking  switchmen  and  the  receivers  of  the 
Reading  Bailroad,  "victory  enough  for  one  year/'  "right on 
top"  of  which,  however,  comes  the  report  of  the  commission 
"  finding  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  railways'  General 
Managers'  Association  in  the  wrong  in  the  circumstanoes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  terrible  labor  troubles  of  last  sammer  in 
Chicago. "  X  Bnt  later  the  headline  editor  sorreptitioaslf 
betrayed  the  paper  over  to  truth  in  the  winged  sentence,  ''Con- 
centrated B^isence  of  Gall,''  introducing  the  characteristic  intelli- 
gence from  Washington  that  "the  railroads  want  pay  for  carry* 
ing  the  soldiers  who  saved  their  property  from  destruction. "|| 

How  much  would  have  been  saved  if  the  commission  had 
investigated  and  reported  at  the  inception  of  the  Pullman  strike, 
or  even  when  the  sympathetic  railroad  strike  began  I  The 
rebellion  would  not  have  transpired,  the  blood  of  the  rich  and 
the  laborers  would  not  have  boiled  with  a  class  rage  beyond 
anything  known  heretofore  in  this  country,  the  press  of  the 
wealthy  would  not  have  blindly  taken  a  stand  from  which  it 
could  not  extricate  itself  without  stultifying  its  profesfijooal 
acumen — in  short,  the  whole  painful  chapter  of  tragic  eventa 
which  are  now  hardened  history  would  not  have  been. 

•  November  H  18M. 
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The  commisBion  received  especial  obloquy  for  saying,  "The 
policy  of  both  the  Pnllmau  OonipaDy  and  tJie  Railway  Managere' 
AasociatioQ  in  reference  to  applications  to  arbitrate  closed  the 
door  to  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  settlement  of  differences. 
The  commission  is  impressed  with  the  belief,  by  the  evidence 
and  by  the  attendant  circumstances  as  disclosed,  that  a  different 
policy  woald  have  prevented  the  loss  of  life  and  great  loss  of 
property  and  wages  occasioned  by  the  strike."  It  was  replied 
to  this  scorching  arraignment  that  ''what  was  indispensable 
then  was  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  the  General  Managers'  Association  to  do  what  the 
commissioners  now  say  they  ought  to  have  done.*'  But  what  is 
I»erfecUy  certain  is  that  the  great  body  of  Americans  would  have 
had  a  very  different  opinion  if  the  facts  given  to  them  subse- 
quently by  the  commission  had  been  in  their  hands  then,  and 
that  if  the  public  had  been  posted  in  the  flrst  days  the  general 
sentiment  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the 
strikers.  Here  then  we  have  justice  alarmingly  balked  by  the 
general  ignorance  of  facta  which  were  accessible  to  proper 
inquiry  ;  on  account  of  the  powerlesaness  of  truth  to  be  heard 
we  have  "a  rebellion  against  authority  of  terrible  gravity,"  and 
the  sudden  formation  of  oae  of  those  mortal  feuds  which  tend  to 
culminate  in  revolutions  and  dismemberments  of  empire. 

Quite  apart  from  the  immediate  ravaging  consequences  of  an 
ignorance  which  plunges  a  sober  commonwealth  into  chaos,  it  is 
demoralizing  for  a  great  people  to  have  to  reflect  that  it  has 
gone  egregiously  wrong  without  excuse,  and  is  therefore  more 
than  likely  to  repeat  the  fatal  incontinence.  And  for  such  a 
people  to  allow  their  "authorities"  to  persist  in  the  blunders  of 
ignorance  in  the  most  critical  affairs  is  to  commit  the  republic  to 
damnation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  at  present  "is  charged  with  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistical  and  other  information 
touching  the  condition  and  intereats  of  laborers — information, 
for  instanoe,  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
hours  of  labor,  the  housing  of  laborers,  rates  of  wages  and 
methods  of  payment,  the  food  and  expenses  of  laborers,  etc." 
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Henoe  the  necessary  foundation  already  exists.     A  departmc 
owes  its  establishment  and  development  to  legislative 
that  the  proposed  alteration  would  be  simple. 

The  functions  of  the  department  would  neoessarily  be  pmti; 
extended  in  concurrence  with  the  actual  proportions  of  the  field. 
Admitting  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  to  be  the  moat    , 
weighty  affair  of  the  modem  world,  to  chronicle  properly  l|fl 
movements  and  keep  them  correctly  before  the  people  would  'b^ 
alone  a  gigantic  work.     If  it  were  battles  of  arms  between  two 
factions  or  nations  over  some  contemptible  riva^ip  the  country 
would  have  the  minutest  details,  and  these  comparatively  worth- 
less  proceedings   wonld   be   preserved   with   pedantic  care  far  * 
posterity.     But  one  of  the  really  pregnant  and    mighty  race 
events  is  allowed  to  slip  along  half  unnoticed.     In  the  present 
growing  strain  between  the  combatants  it  would  not  be  too  mnch 
to  publish   several   periodicals  of  exact   facts   from  the  Labor 
Department,  monthly  or  weekly,  and  in  emergencies  daily,  to 
educate  the  people  on  their  own  vital  affairs.     The  present  able 
methods  of  the  department  would  cover  the  ground  proposed 
by  enlargement  and  extension  into  new  fields. 

The  labor  question  would  no  longer  be  the  dreadful  appariti 
that  it  is  if  these  points  were  carefully  investigated  and  pub- 
lished— the  principles  on  which  the  capitalists  deal  with  their 
employees ;  the  profits  of  the  capitalists ;  how  the  wages  of  tb« 
employed  compare  with  these  profits ;  how  the  capitalists  live ; 
how  the  workmen  live  j  how  many  of  the  capitalists  drawiitg 
revenue  from  the  industry  perform  any  service  in  oooDeodoD 
with  it,  or  with  any  industry ;  what  the  nature  of  that  service 
is,  and  the  number  of  hours  required  by  it ;  the  boars  required 
of  the  workmen  ;  the  surroundings  in  which  the  labor  of  tbe 
capitalist  and  the  workman  are  carried  on  respectively  ;  the  ptj 
of  the  officers  of  the  industry,  compared  with  the  pay  of  tbe 
workmen  ;  whether  when  wages  are  reduced  the  salaries  of  thflM 
officials  are  also  reduced,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  wages; 
whether  any  of  the  salaried  offioes  are  sinecures  or  partiil 
sinecures  ;  whether  in  dull  times  profits  are  kept  up  by  cnttiog 
down  wages ;  whether  tbe  workingmen  are  better  able  to  stand 
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diminntion  of  wages  than  the  owners  are  a  lessening  of  profits  ; 
how  the  necessaries  and  health-giving  comforts  of  the  two  are 
mffected  by  decrease  of  income  ;  whether  a  certain  standard  of 
profits,  represented  by  the  expected  rate  of  interest  on  invested 
capital  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  education,  health, 
and  development  of  the  workman,  and  how  this  will  influence 
the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  in  the  long  ran ; 
what  proportion  of  the  profits  goes  to  pay  interest  upon  capital 
which  was  never  invested  in  the  indostry  but  was  created  oat  of 
water  ;  the  quantity  of  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  how 
the  families  and  the  health  and  nurture  of  the  ofispring  are 
affected  by  it ;  the  degree  of  education  possible  for  the  work- 
men's children ;  the  sanitary  conditions  which  the  wages  paid 
are  able  to  command,  and  the  quality  of  the  food ;  the  regularity 
and  irregularity  of  the  employment  given  ;  the  provision  which 
the  workmen  are  able  to  make  for  bad  periods  of  business, 
sickness,  and  old  age  ;  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
industry,  how  it  attained  its  present  position,  how  the  capital 
for  it  was  acquired,  what  service  its  present  owners  rendered  in 
return  for  it,  how  many  of  them  ever  did  anything  to  develop 
the  industry,  and  what  proportion  the  laborers  received  during 
the  massing  of  this  capital ;  the  nnmber  of  workmen  that  have 
been  displaced  by  machinery  and  consolidation,  and  what 
became  of  them ;  how  far  the  workmen  are  consulted  and 
treated  as  if  they  had  an  interest  in  the  industry ;  how  often 
wagee  are  raised  in  prosperous  seasons  without  the  stimulus  of  a 
strike  or  the  threat  of  one  ;  how  often,  when  wages  are  lowered 
under  plea  of  necessity,  this  plea  is  more  than  pretense  ;  the 
real  cause  and  warrant  for  every  redaction  of  wages  which  is 
not  heartily  acquiesced  in  by  the  workmen  ;  all  the  conditions 
originating  and  involved  in  strikes  ;  the  mathematical  degree  of 
h<^>e  of  bettering  his  estate  the  laborer  is  jastified  in  having  ; 
the  ideals,  wishes,  and  purposes  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
intrinsic  meaning  of  the  labor  movement  for  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  inquiries  to  be  made  and  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  pnblic.  If  there  were  a  minister  in  the 
cabinet  well    versed    in  these    subjects,   prepared    to  furnish 
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Information  and  snggestdon  to  oongreflsmen,  authorised  and 
expected  to  have  and  develop  a  i>olioy  on  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  we  shonld  have  no  more  Homestead  slanghteo, 
Chicago  rebellions,  or  Brooklyn  riots.  It  wonld  be  the  greafeMfc 
possible  boon  to  the  country  if  the  property-owning  daam 
oonld  have  the  social  movement  translated  and  interpreted  to 
theuL  The  investigation  of  strikes  shonld  be  began  by  apply- 
ing the  foregoing  inqoiries  to  leading  industries  long  before  As 
strikes  oocnr.  The  government  now  tardily  lags  in  to  Ayftmfaft 
the  battlefield  after  the  battle. 

MosRiBON  L  Swm. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STATESMAN. 


BY   WLLLIAM    B.    OHISHOLM. 


EYENTB  of  the  past  few  months  have  projected  the  view  of 
the  American  people  mnch  more  forcibly  npon  the  politics 
of  the  world  and  have  fi^ven  a  distinctly  international  com- 
plexion to  the  politics  of  the  country  itself.  Men  who  have 
strummed  over  tariff  facts  and  fignres  until  they  were  pro- 
ficient political  eoonomiBts  have  awaked  to  the  oonscioasneas 
that  beside  the  tremendoas  issues  of  life  and  death  which  have 
arisen  in  lees  peaceful  and  favored  lands,  our  solicitude  in  re- 
gard to  slightly  increased  or  diminished  taxation — and  that  of 
an  indirect  character — seems  weak  and  narrow,  l^ot  that  our 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  should  lead  us  to  neglect  or  under- 
value the  problems  of  local  and  national  politics  which  crowd  so 
thick  and  fast  around  us,  but  that  they  should  not  absorb  all  our 
attention.  We  should  be  able  to  take  a  wider  sweep  and  should 
cultivate  some  sympathy  with  the  millions  of  oppressed  in  other 
lands.  We  have  had  the  plainest  object  lessons  of  late.  We 
have  had  our  republicanism  stirred  to  its  center  as  we  have  be- 
come painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  not  one  monarchy 
of  the  Old  World  at  this  day  occupies  the  position  of  a  real 
defender  of  the  weak,  but  each  in  its  way  is  a  selfish  opportnnist 
— ready  to  profit  by  the  overthrow  of  the  weak  but  waiting  until 
that  is  accomplished,  lest  in  its  desire  to  gobble  a  slice  for  itself 
it  may  rouse  the  wrath  of  some  of  its  equals  in  strength.  It  is 
well  that  our  people  have  had  snch  object  leBBons,  painful  and 
exasperating  though  they  may  be.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  our 
weariness  of  Independence  Day  frothings,  of  the  vapidity  of 
jingo  babblers,  and  the  like,  we  had  grown  at  heart  a  little 
IndiiTerent  to  the  real  temper  and  purpose  of  the  average 
European  monarchy  and  a  little  callous  to  the  peril  which 
besets  whole  peoples  with  whom  we  would  otherwise  deeply 
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sympathize.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  disgnsting  the  best  of 
men  with  a  good  caose — by  travesty,  by  caricature,  by  that 
igQoranoe  in  advocacy  thereof  which  is  so  exasperating  that  it 
may  prejudice  the  cause  itself  in  the  minds  of  its  sinoemt 
friends.  Some  men  have  actually  been  heard  to  speak  of  r^ 
publican  institutions  as  a  failure — in  disgust  perhaps  at  the 
rudeness  and  actual  trickery  and  bribery  which  too  often  sally 
the  elective  franchise.  But  we  have  also  seen  the  wealthier  of 
our  citizens  making  painful  and  almost  Indicrous  efforts  to  bay 
their  way  into  the  presentation  chamber  at  court.  We  have 
witnessed  the  utter  abandon  with  which  rich  and  ambitioos 
parents  will  sacrifice  their  daughters  on  the  altars  of  legaliied 
shame  for  the  sake  of  an  aristocratic  connection,  marrying  men 
whose  reputation  in  their  own  circles  is  that  of  blacklegs  or 
Lotharios  of  the  grossest,  most  selfish  type.  Thi^  decadence  of 
our  republicanism  had  gone  far.  Our  forefathers  had  grown 
dim  and  it  seemed  so  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  grounds  for 
their  prejudice  against  monarchical  things  were  not  so  strongly 
existent  to-day.  In  a  certain  sense  we  have  of  late  had  a  rather 
rude  awakening.  We  have  seen  that  under  the  guise  of  what 
we  admired  as  the  modern  presentment  of  chivalry  there  lurked 
the  cold-blooded  selfishness  which  would  condemn  a  whole 
people  to  the  worst  outrages  of  fanatical  and  lustful  Tark& 
We  have  seen  that  their  chivalry  consists  in  wearing  a  mask, 
each  for  the  other,  with  the  poniard  up  the  sleeve,  each  ready  to 
deliver  the  other  a  deadly  blow  if  it  shall  subserve  his  in- 
dividual  interest  and  if  he  is  permitted  to  do  so.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  object  lesson  of  European  diplomacy  in  the  pMl 
few  months  will  strengthen  onr  Americanism. 

Of  course  the  perfidious  course  of  England  and  other  powen 
with  reference  Co  the  Armenians  in  particular  does  not  chang« 
in  our  minds  the  estimate  we  have  already  formed  of  the 
average  Kussian,  French,  Oerman,  or  English  character.  ThoM 
whom  we  may  have  esteemed  and  valued  as  friends,  or  u 
literary  or  scientific  beaoon-lightSr  are  no  less  dear  now  because 
they  happen  to  live  in  countries  which  in  their  cowardly  fear  of 
each  other  have  sunk  so  low  as  governmenta  in  the  moral 
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estimate  of  mankind.  The  repablic  of  letters  and  solenoe  does 
not  expel  or  brand  the  individoal  for  the  shame  on  his  national 
eecQtcheon.  It  takes  a  good  many  people  to  make  a  nation  and 
it  takes  very  complex  causes  to  fix  the  selection  of  a  premier. 
He  must  be  a  pilot  even  thoagh  he  steer  into  disgrace  and 
reproach — he  must  simply  not  steer  into  danger.  This  is  the 
corse  of  European  politics  just  now — that  it  is  founded  on 
mingled  covrardioe  and  ambition — an  ambition  however  which 
means  mere  greed.  Oar  people  have  had  an  opportunity  for 
months  to  realize  the  foil  force  of  this  condition  and  to  see,  not 
dimly,  whither  it  is  tending.  The  coward  must  some  time  or 
other  fight.  The  man  who  will  not  fight  in  a  good  cause  may 
have  to  fight  in  a  bad  one.  I  am  no  prophet.,  bat  it  takes  a  very 
scant  measure  of  historical  divination  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
coming  conflict.  We  can  see  thos  that  there  is  need  for  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  international  questions, 
sinoe  they  are  very  likely  to  interest  us  more  and  more  as 
months  and  years  roll  on.  We  have  found  ourselves  by  a 
Strange  drift  of  circumstances  the  one  nation  in  the  world  which 
has  come  oat  plainly  and  through  legislative  expression  in  con- 
demnation of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  Christians  of 
Armenia,  and  in  sympathy  also  with  the  cause  of  Cuban 
liberty.  And  yet  in  the  meanwhile  there  have  been  voices  not 
a  few  in  our  midst  which  sounded  so  strangely  like  the  cowards' 
squeak  around  the  kingly  coancil  board — coonselliDg  prndence 
and  a  regard  for  the  good-will  of  royal  tyrants — talking  of 
ententes  cordiales  and  all  the  "  dwarfish  demons''  of  a  mask-like 
policy  which  our  forefathers  never  knew  or  which,  if  any  knew, 
they  threw  aside  when  they  threw  overboard  the  tea  in  BostoQ 
Harbor. 

Buncombe,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  is  a  little 
absurd  but  it  has  already  been  severely  scourged.  Our  people 
now  are  more  sensitive  than  formerly  to  ridicale  on  the  score  of 
their  Americanism.  We  import  too  many  Old  World  ideas  of 
propriety  of  expression  and  we  are  falling  diplomatically  too 
much  into  the  rut  of  our  continental  neighbors.  This  is  why  I 
predict  that  the  man  who  can  set  forth  true  Americanism  of 
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feeling  without  the  euBpicion  of  a  selfish  and  designing  jingoifim 
will  best  illustrate  the  spirit  and  temper  of  oar  people  and  will 
be  known  as  the  true  international  statesman  of  the  age.  Let  it 
be  understood  once  for  all  that  the  world  of  European  monarchy 
cares  nothing  for  our  republican  ideas  except  in  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  enforce  them,  if  need  be,  in  a  tangible  way.  The  sur&ce 
indications  of  friendship  for  well-heeled  American  guests  at 
CEhshionable  spas  and  baths  must  not  be  mistaken  for  any  great 
increase  of  Amerioo- mania.  This  republic  has  committed  the 
crime  of  succeeding  as  such  and  as  standing  as  a  x>erpetual 
barrier  in  the  path  of  transatlantic  aggression — so  we  may  well 
be  assured  that  those  who  are  deaf  to  the  shrieks  of  outraged 
and  murdered  Christians  whom  they  might  have  protected 
would  in  the  case  of  a  like  powerlessness  on  our  part  be  equally 
as  unmoved. 

This  Armenian  question  is  of  crucial  importance  not  merely 
with  reference  to  its  own  comprehensiveness  but  as  showing  up 
the  real  motive  and  inspiration  of  all  European  diplomacy.  It 
must  be  a  guide  and  a  warning  to  us.  We  feel  very  secure  and 
so  in  a  sense  we  are.  But  I,  for  one,  after  hearing  the  piteoiu 
wails  of  the  helpless  sound  in  vain  in  the  ears  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  would  not  give  many  figs  for 
their  friendship  jointly  or  severally  if  for  any  cause  this  oonncry 
should  ever  be  imperilled.  Therefore  there  arises  more  need 
than  before  for  a  high  quality  of  international  statesmanship— 
not  that  vulgar  jingoism  which  appeals  to  votes  here  and  there 
or  which  delights  to  pick  a  quarrel  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
vaunting  and  blustering.  We  want  men  who  can  read,  inter- 
nationally, the  signs  of  the  times  and  can  read  them  thoroughly. 
We  want  men  who  have  made  a  dispassionate  study  of  diplo- 
macy in  Europe — of  the  combinations  which  have  been  made— 
and  so  may  form  good  forecasts  as  to  oombinations  which  ntay 
be  made.  Such  a  diplomatist  need  not  be  a  cynic — that  is,  be 
need  not  have  a  jaundiced  hatred  of  European  nations  based  oo 
the  insincerity  and  double-dealing  of  their  diplomats.  All  be 
needs  is  to  see  things  as  they  are  without  unneoeeeary  prejudice. 

We  do  not  want  any  war  with  England  or  any  other  power  oa 
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earthy  bat  vhat  ve  do  want  is  that  this  ooimtry  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  aggresBion.  Some  people  have  the  idea  that  the 
United  Btatee  are  beloved  and  reapeoted  by  other  nations — that 
onr  tooristB  are  bo  gentlemanly,  nncompkdning,  and  liberal — 
our  State  Department  so  fair  and  oondliatory,  and  in  ts/c^  that 
TTnole  Sam  is  at  all  points  so  fine  a  fellow  that  other  nations 
consider  him  a  sort  of  pet — even  though  they  may  be  ready  to 
rend  each  other.  Fatal  illosion !  Europe  likes  ns  becanse  we 
are  rich  bnt  hates  as  beoaase  we  are  free.  It  also  fears  as 
because  we  are  strong.  This  is  the  diplomatic  situation  in  a 
nutshell  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  how  greatly  we  need 
international  statesmen  of  broad  gauge  and  the  least  inclined  to 
sentimentalism.  At  school  and  elsewhere  is  it  not  always  the 
case  that  the  boy  who  avoids  difficulties  is  the  one  who  is  not 
looking  out  for  them  but  who  is  ready  invariably  to  meet  them 
in  a  quiet  business  way  if  they  are  presented  f  Just  so  in 
diplomacy.  We  need  to  be  quiet  and  self-containedy  and  if  we 
have  military  enthusiasm  bubbling  over  let  it  exhibit  itself  in 
the  systematic  strengthening  of  our  seaport  and  coast  defenses 
and  of  our  growing  navy.    That  is  jingoism  of  the  right  sort  1 

WiuJAM  R  Ghisholm. 


ARE  WE  A  NATION  OF  RASCALS?"    A  REJOINDER. 


BY  HON.    JOSEPH   OK  EH. 


*'  If  America  adopts  our  system  of  fiiiauce  her  boosted  liberties  wiU 
be  but  a  phantom."— /*!«. 


T 


RE  leading  article  in  the  March  namber  of  The  AKE&icAJf 
Magazine  of  Civics  baa  the  above  startling  captioiL 
Although  itB  author  does  not  answer  this  question  positively, 
yet  he  stands  on  dangerous  ground  when  he  endeavors  to  win 
the  oompanionship  of  honest  men  to  the  support  of  his  theory  of 
"  honest  money.'* 

Mr.  Hume  can  meet  no  more  sincere  and  candid  believer  in 
honest  money  than  myself;  and  furthermore,  that  this  qnesdoD 
shall  not  be  answered  in  the  afBrmative  by  future  generations, 
I  will  gladly  aid  him  in  ''arousing  the  national  conscience." 

In  the  first  place  it  is  definitely  stated  that  '*if  anything 
should  be  honest  it  is  money.''  Agreed.  Furthermore,  if  there 
be  '*  dishonest  money^"  I  will  add,  dishonest  men  have  made  it 
It  may  be  the  product  of  the  counterfeiter,  or  it  may  be  the 
product  of  a  constitutional  and  sovereign  power.     Let  as  see. 

If  in  our  investigation  we  meet  with  dishonest  money,  let  ns 
crush  it  as  we  would  a  viper.  If  'Hhe  moral  side  is  by  far  the 
more  important  side,''  let  us  not  hesitate  or  equivocate  ;  let  no 
preconceived  opinion  or  political  preferment  cause  our  judg- 
ment to  waver ;  but  let  us  bring  its  author  before  the  bar  of 
human  justice. 

Of  all  the  money,  both  *'  honest"  and  "  dishoneet,"  that  has 
visited  the  world,  man  is  its  author.  Nature  has  nowhere  and 
at  no  time  decreed  anything  to  be  money.  Sbe  has  been 
perfectly  indififerent,  showing  no  discrimination,  offering  all 
metals  for  coinage,  and  unlike  man  is  unmoved  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  money.  It  is  not  of  her  children,  and  for  centuritt 
Buch  a  thing  as  money  was  unknown.     With  civilization  it  grew 
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oat  of  the  DeceBBitiee  of  trade  and  commeroe.  While  it  Is  true 
that  primitiTe  man  used  ''shells,  stones,  and  iron''  to  express 
the  relative  value  of  other  things,  nevertheless  these  articles 
were  merchandise  and  not  money  as  we  now  understand  it. 

The  money  of  civilization  is  created  by  law  ;  it  is  the  decree 
of  a  sovereign  power  and  differs  from  the  money  of  barbarism 
as  intellectual  force  differs  from  the  physical.  This  is  amply 
proven  by  the  fact  that  money  ceases  to  be  money  when  taken 
ont  of  the  dominion  of  the  power  that  created  It,  and  becomes  a 
commodity.  While  the  words  *'  fiat  money''  are  so  often  used 
with  disdain  by  those  who  subscribe  themselves  the  disciples  of 
honest  money,  yet  it  is  true  there  can  be  no  dollar  without  the 
<'  fiat "  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  legal  or  standard  pound  or 
yard  without  the  fiat  of  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity. 
The  demonetization  and  remonetization  of  gold  and  silver  at 
various  times  prove  this. 

Our  silver  coins  are  as  yet  not  wholly  demonetized  ;  they  still 
retain  their  legal-tender  quality  ;  but  silver  bullion  being  denied 
free  coinage  at  the  mints,  as  is  accorded  gold,  this  metal  has 
depreciated  in  value  when  measured  by  that  metal  that  still 
enjoys  free  coinage.  The  complete  demonetization  of  silver  will 
be  secured  when  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  coins  is 
irithdi*awn  by  the  power  that  gave  it,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  government  rescinds  its  ''fiat"  as  it  did  with  the  ''trade 
dollar  "  then  silver  money  with  us  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  standard  silver  dollar  will  depreciate  as  did  the  trade  dollar, 
which  simply  demonstrates  the  magic  influence  the  fiat  of 
government  has  npon  either  paper  or  metal. 

Ajb  it  is  with  silver,  so  is  it  with  gold.  In  1844  Great  Britain 
passed  the  Peal  Act,  establishing  the  value,  as  expressed  in 
pounds  and  shillings,  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  this  "fiat"  of 
government  has  obtained  with  all  nations  nsing  gold  or  having 
commercial  intercourse  with  gold-ufiing  nations. 

Thus  far  I  think  we  understand  each  other.  That  coining 
money  and  regulating  the  value  thereof  is  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  government  is  admitted  by  all.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a 
daty  proclaimed  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  for  any  person 
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or  combination  of  persons  to  usnrp  this  right  and  dnty  sabveiti 
popular  government  and  destroys  the  hope  of  the  race. 

If  Congress  has  the  sole  power  to  ''  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof"  and  there  be  "cheap  money '*  and  money  of 
a  *'high  standard  "  in  circalation  ;  or  if  there  be  a  '*  flactoatlDg 
carrency/'  Congress  is  reeponsible.  That  '* every  flactuatioa 
brings  loss  to  some  one''  is  admitted^  and  the  promiscaity  of 
''cheap  money"  and  money  of  a  '^high  standard"  ia  also  an 
evil  for  which  government  is  responsible  if  it  exists. 

The  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  the  United  States 
from  1862  to  the  present  time  is  withont  a  parallel  in  all  the 
annals  of  government  The  Neros  and  Caligalas  that  wrapped 
the  world  in  the  clonds  of  imperial  crimes  are  as  amateurs  com- 
pared with  the  systematic,  scientific,  and  prodigious  planderen 
of  modem  times.  The  crudities  of  the  past  have  yielded  to  the 
craft  of  the  present.  Evolution  in  slavery^  evolution  in  crime, 
has  become  as  distinct  a  manifestation  in  sociology  as  is  found 
in  the  material  world. 

If  ever  a  government  should  feel  grateful,  it  is  Uiia  republic 
toward  those  who  responded  to  the  repeated  calls  of  Lincoln  to 
repress  the  advance  of  its  enemies,  and  sustain  our  national  ex- 
istence. The  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  this  struggle  for  the 
Union  were  promised  by  the  government  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money  per  month.  If  ever  there  was  a  sacred  obligation  this 
was  one.  It  was  the  pledge  of  the  drowning  man  to  bis  rescuer. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  faith  of  the  govern* 
meut  was  as  much  pledged  to  the  soldier  who  risked  his  life  as 
to  him  who  merely  risked  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  a  secured 
loan  to  the  government.  But  the  record  shows  that  the  pay  of 
the  former  was  reduced  by  vicious  legislation  nearly  sixty  per 
cent,  while  the  returns  of  the  latter  were  doubled,  trebled,  and 
quadrupled.  The  same  legislative  enactment  that  reduced  the 
value  of  the  soldier's  pay  increased  that  of  the  creditor's  bond, 
by  providing  that  the  money  of  the  soldier  should  be  rapidly 
depreciated  in  value,  by  limiting  its  function,  while  the  interol 
npon  bonds  should  be  payable  in  coin  ;  and  then  after  the  war 
was  over  the  government  to  its  own  injury  changed  its  coa- 
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tract  with  the  bond  holder  by  Babstituting  another  and  more 
valuable  bond,  thos  making  it  more  difficult  for  fche  soldier  and 
citizen  to  pay. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  lawmakers  was  deliberate  was  ex- 
posed in  a  speech  by  Senator  Sherman  in  the  Senate  Jaly  14, 
1868.  He  said:  '*It  was,  then,  oar  policy  dnring  the  war  to 
depreciate  the  valae  of  United  States  notes,  so  that  they  would 
come  into  the  treasary  more  freely  for  oar  bonds." 

Ingratitude  is  the  blackest  of  crimes.  It  is  the  amalgamated 
baseness  of  a  putrid  heart  and  a  pernicious  brain. 

The  first  act  in  this  enormity  was  the  ''exception  clause'' 
upon  the  greenback.  Upon  its  face  it  was  decreed  money,  apon 
its  back  it  was  repudiated  by  the  very  power  that  issued  it.  It 
was  money  for  the  soldier,  and  the  government's  obligations  to 
him  were  rendered  with  this  kind  of  money  ;  but  when  he 
wished  to  pay  his  obligations  to  the  government,  it  refused  to 
honor  its  own  production.  Do  you  not  call  this  ''  discrediting 
its  own  paper"  t  Unlike  the  first  issue  of  greenbacks  that  were 
legal  tender  for  all  debba^  this  hybrid  currency  could  not 
perform  all  the  functions  of  money  and,  as  was  anticipated,  it 
depreciated. 

This  abandonment  of  a  currency  having  all  the  power  of  a 
legal  tender  for  a  bastard  that  had  a  promifie  on  its  face  and 
repudiation  on  its  back  marks  one  of  the  most  spirited  contests 
in  our  history  between  the  House  and  Senate.  A  compromise 
grew  out  of  this  contest  which  gave  the  holder  of  these  notes  the 
privilege  of  converting  them  into  United  States  interest- bearing 
bonds.  It  was  argued  that  this  would  assist  in  maintaining  the 
notes  at  par.  But  after  $450,000,000  of  these  notes  were  issued 
and  paid  the  soldier,  this  privilege  was  withdrawn,  another 
pledge  was  followed  by  repudiation^  and  the  soldier's  money 
was  fast  torning  to  ashes  in  his  hands.  Again  Mr.  Sherman 
said,  December  12,  1867  :  **The  bonds  could  not  be  negotiated, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  depreciate  the  notes  in  order  to  make 
a  market  for  the  bonds." 

Spanldlng,  in  his  "History  of  the  Onrrency,"  says:  "It 
never  seemed  quite  right  to  take  away  this  important  privilege, 
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while  the  notea  were  oatBtanding  with  this  eadoraement  npon 
them," 

iDgenioas  igaominy.  While  the  soldier  was  too  bosy  fighting, 
and  the  citizens  too  earnest  in  their  snpport  of  the  government, 
these  defenders  of  the  nation^  s  credit  and  honor  proceeded  to  a 
systematic  depreciation  of  the  currency  by  violation  of  pledgw 
and  dishonorable  discrimination.  If  ''the  worst  of  all  govern- 
ments have  been  those  that  corrupt  and  debase  the  money  of  the 
realm/'  do  not  such  deliberate  acts  answer  yonr  qaestion  in  the 
affirmative  T 

All  the  legislation  on  the  snbject  of  finance  from  1862  to  1869 
is  in  strict  conformity  to  the  plan  outlined  by  Hazzard*9  circa 
lar.  Bonds  must  be  issued  for  a  banking  basis.  All  non- 
interest- bearing  obligations  of  the  government  must  be  con- 
verted into  interest-bearing  bonds.  This  was  carried  out.  The 
currency  of  the  country  being  mercilessly  depreciated  and  gold 
appreciated,  enabling  the  gamblers  that  made  merchandise  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  people  to  secure  $2.85  in  currency  with 
one  dollar  in  gold,  and  then  secare  a  bond  with  the  depreciated 
onrreacy^  dollar  for  dollar,  and  the  foundation  for  the  natiojial 
banking  system  was  complete. 

After  the  country  was  saved  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
redeemers  (the  bond- holders)  were  suffering  from  the  evils  of  a 
depreciated  corrency.  The  soldier  was  now  the  taxpayer,  and 
when  he  endeavored  to  discharge  his  obligation  to  the  govern- 
ment with  the  same  kind  of  money  he  received  for  his  servicei^ 
then  the  cry  was  raised  for  '^honest  money."  The  money  seol 
to  the  trenches  was  not  good  enough  to  send  to  Wall  Street  T« 
pay  the  bond-holder  according  to  the  contract  ''nominated  in 
the  bond "  would  be  a  stain  upon  our  national  honor.  Oar 
"credit''  would  be  impaired,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
credit  is  strengthened  by  fulfilling  the  contract 

U.  3.  Grant  called  our  currency  **  rag-baby."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  called  it  '*  rotten  money.^'  Infiuential  newspaperSf 
great  bankeiB,  and  profound  statesmen,  politiciana,  and 
preachers,  in  one  chorus  cried  ont  "dishonest  money,*'  '*fla( 
money. '^     Yet  not  one  of  these  cried  out  against  the  national 
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ik  note,  a  banker's  debt  that  ooets  ns  a  double  nsary,  that 
came  to  displace  the  greenback^  that  cost  as  nothing.  For  a 
people  to  oiroalate  their  own  debt  for  their  own  benefit  was 
'' dishonest "  ;  bat  to  circulate  a  banker's  debt  for  the  banker's 
benefit  was  the  best  system  ever  devised. 

Accordingly^  Congress  responded  in  1869,  making  the  bonds 
payable  in  coin.  Another  link  was  forged  in  the  chain  en- 
circling a  too  confiding  people.  Bag-money  to  the  patriots  but 
coin  to  the  plotters.  This  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  move  and 
Congress  did  not  act  nntil  after  the  elections. 

As  the  question  was  agitated  somewhat  warmly,  both  parties 
in  the  contest  of  1868  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  bond- 
holder. Throughout  the  m^ority  of  the  states  the  Republican 
platforms  read  similar  to  this  plank  from  Indiana,  viz.:  ''The 
public  debt  made  necessary  by  the  Bebellion  should  be  honestly 
paid  in  legal  tenders,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  except 
where  by  express  terms  they  provide  otherwifie."  The  national 
Democratic  platform  for  the  same  year  had  the  following  plank  : 
'^Resolvfid,  When  the  obligations  of  the  government  do  not 
expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under  which  they 
were  issued  does  not  provide,  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  coin, 
they  ought  in  right  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States," 

The  election  being  over,  the  plotters  resumed  their  head- 
quarters at  the  nation's  capital.  A  bill  was  introduced  making 
the  bonds  payable  in  coin  notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  both 
political  parties  during  the  campaign.  But  the  tiger  changed 
his  stripes  and  the  serpent  sloughed  his  skin.  That  justice 
would  not  be  violated  in  paying  the  bonds  in  greenbacks  is 
admitted  by  Senator  Sherman  in  a  letter  dated  March  30,  1868, 
saying:  '*!  think  the  bondholder  violates  his  promise  when 
he  refuses  to  take  the  same  kind  of  money  he  paid  for  the 
bonds.  .  .  .  He  is  a  repndiator  and  extortioner  to  demand 
money  more  valuable  than  he  gave." 

As  Senator  Sherman  stands  at  the  head  of  the  forces  that 
have  wrought  such  havoc  in  our  finanocB,  I  gladly  point  to  such 
virtues  and  verities  as  he  may  emit. 
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The  bill  became  a  law.  A  government  that  would  compla- 
cently throBt  myriads  of  men  into  the  JawB  of  Gold  Harbor  and 
Qettysborg  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  millions  into  the  coffers  of 
the  bond- holders.  Surely  the  "moral  side*'  was  overlooked 
here. 

Having  forged  another  link  in  the  chain,  the  next  effort  wai 
made  to  destroy  half  the  coin  by  demonetizing  silver,  thereby 
enhancing  the  valae  of  the  remaining  half.  As  Bicardo  says^ 
and  he  voices  the  opinion  of  all  economists  worth  naming,  *^  By 
limiting  the  quantity  of  money  it  can  be  raised  to  any  oonoeivs- 
ble  value/'  We  have  here  the  secret  of  increasing  the  par- 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar,  which  has  the  same  effect  in 
measuring  values  as  "lengthening  the  yard -stick''  would  hare 
izL  measuring  distance.  While  contracting  the  volume,  the 
units  increase  in  value,  and  with  inflation  of  the  volume  the 
units  contract  As  there  is  a  strong  aversion  to  inflating  the 
currency,  and  "silverites"  are  often  called  "inflationists,"  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  addition  of  gold  will  produce  u 
inflation  as  well  as  silver  or  paper. 

To  secure  this  next  step  it  moat  be  necessary  to  avoid  discas- 
aion.  To  agitate  the  matter  would  wreck  their  sinister  designs. 
In  1873  the  standard  silver  dollar  was  surreptitioosly  striokea 
from  the  list  of  coins  to  be  issued  by  the  mint  It  was  aoooii 
plished  by  the  fraud  and  forgery  of  a  conference  committee, 
was  not  generally  known  until  1876,  when,  during  a  debate^ 
Senator  Conkling  asked  Senator  Sherman,  "  Is  it  true  that  then 
is  now  by  law  no  American  dollar  1"  Being  answered  in  tbe 
affirmative  the  country  became  aroused. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  government  the  silver  dollar 
the  unit  of  value,  and  at  the  time  of  its  rejection  by  the  minti 
in  1873  it  commanded  a  premium  of  three  per  cent  over  gold. 
If  "the  standard  cannot  be  too  high  for  us,"  surely  Mr.  Hame 
cannot  claim  that  this  changing  of  the  standards  at  this  tims 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  "high  standard";  nor  were  Um 
methods  employed  a  strict  adherenoe  to  the  "  moral  side''  of  tbe 
question. 

We  are  informed  that  several  countiee  and  commonwealUis 
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that  are  raising  their  voice  for  a  rehabilitation  of  silver  show  no 
disposition  to  pay  their  obligations.  Yet  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  object  and  aim  of  the  legislation  of  the  federal  government 
have  been  to  avoid  the  payment  of  its  obligations  when  dae. 
After  limiting  the  metallic  money,  the  money  of  redemption, 
and  its  bonds  payable  in  coin,  its  ability  to  pay  the  maturing 
bonds  was  effected.  In  1S80  and  1881  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
f782fOOOjOOO  became  due.  Gold  had  been  accumulating  in  the 
treasury,  and  the  people  looked  forward  to  the  payment  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  debt.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment*.  To  avoid  this  payment  the  government  sold  $522,000,000 
at  public  auction  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and  Europe^ 
After  the  Resumption  Act  was  passed,  January  14,  1875,  the 
records  show  that  1^0,000,000  was  sold,  and  then  the  treasary 
immediately  turned  aronnd  and  under  the  Kesumption  Act 
sold  bonds  to  buy  that  gold  back  again.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
precedent  for  Secretary  Carlisle. 

Had  the  government  desired  to  bring  its  depreciated  currency 
up  to  par,  it  could  have  done  so  by  redeeming  with  its  gold  the 
greenbacks  stUl  outstanding.  It  refused  to  redeem,  and  also  to 
pay  its  debts,  and  refunding  followed. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  rascals  at  Washington  the 
conntry  suffered  the  severest  panic  in  our  history.  In  a  speech 
Col.  R.  O.  Ingersoll  said  :  "  No  man  can  imagine,  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world  cannot  express,  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  suffered  from  1873  to  1879."  To  make  amends  for  past 
offenses  Congress  passed  the  Bland  Bill.  As  the  bonds  were 
payable  in  "coin'^  the  question  arose,  what  kind  of  coiut  As 
the  rulings  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  were  invariably 
against  the  people  and  in  favor  of  the  jobbers — and  furthermore 
where  the  law  is  uncertain  there  is  no  law — to  settle  this  im- 
portant point  Stanley  Matthews  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  that  all  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
ififlued  or  authorized  to  be  issued,  by  the  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress, could  be  paid  and  were  payable  in  silver  dollars  contain- 
ing 412^  grains  standard  silver,  and  that  to  restore  the  coinage 
of  each  silver  dollars  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  such  bonds, 
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principal  and  interest,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  pnblic  faith,  nor 
in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  pablic  creditors.  This  resola- 
tion  secured  an  overwhelming  majority  and  passed  both  Hooses 
in  1878. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolatioa  oertainly  broshea  away  all  the 
ambiguity  clinging  to  the  word  "coin."  Oongrees  now  spoke 
to  be  understood.  The  duty  of  the  execative  was  now  made 
plain.  The  government  enjoyed  the  option  of  paying  ita  obliga- 
tions in  either  gold  or  silver  coin.  There  is  now  no  obligation 
of  the  government  that  cannot  be  legally  and  morally  fulfilled 
with  silver  coin,  excepting  gold  certificates. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  we  read  that  ' '  the  sentiment  on 
lying  the  attempted  restoration  of  silver  is  sectional,  selfish, 
dishonest."  The  silver  dollar  is  stigmatized  as  a  "fifty -cent 
dollar,"  a  "dishonest"  dollar.  Bight  here  let  me  ask,  what  Ib 
an  "honest"  dollar  t  It  is  the  dollar  of  the  contrtLcL  We  insist 
that  our  government  shall  pay  its  debts  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  cxeated,  and  thas 
bold  the  scales  of  Justice  even  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

The  claim  that  the  silver  dollar  is  worth  bnt  fifty  cents  can  be 
met  with  the  counter-claim  that  the  gold  dollar  is  worth  150 
cents.  It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  May  as  well  speak  of  a 
"  white  blackbird  "  or  a  "square  circle."  Congress  has  decreed 
each  one  to  be  a  dollar  of  100  cents,  and  for  anybody  to  declare 
that  the  silver  dollar  is  a  "fifty-oent  dollar,"  is  to  aoooae  the 
government  of  lying  and  cheating,  and  that  he  recognizes  bank- 
ers as  a  higher  authority  than  the  American  Oongrees.  It  is  as 
distinctly  an  act  of  treason  to  discredit  the  money  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  dishonor  its  flag. 

When  the  New  York  Clearing  House  resolved  not  to  take  Che 
standard  sUver  dollars,  it  resolved  to  rebel  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  was  guilty  of  nullification  as  much  M 
was  South  Carolina  dnring  Jackson's  term. 

The  dishonest  money  was  the  money  paid  the  soldier.  They 
were  dishonored  and  discredited  by  the  power  that  issued  them^ 
and  their  money  function  partially  destroyed  by  law. 

The    Bland    Act    brought    relief,    but,    as    Plutarch    aa! 
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'^tyranny  nerer  Bleeps. ''  The  hand  that  gave  had  claws  that 
soon  drew  it  all  back.  This  law  was  repealed  and  the  Sherman 
Law  substituted  in  1890,  which  made  of  the  government  a  pur- 
chaser of  silver  by  issuing  silver  certificates,  better  known  as 
''treasury  notes." 

These  notes  and  the  remaining  greenbacks  it  is  claimed  are 
the  cause  of  all  our  financial  woes  at  the  present  time ;  they  rob 
the  treasury  of  its  gold  and  spread  panic  and  disaster  over  the 
land.     The  cry  is  again  raised  for  ''sound  money." 

History  is  a  continuous  repetition,  and  one  generation  is  a 
plagiarism  of  another.  To  bring  these  notes  into  disfavor  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  violates  the  law  it  swore  to 
enforce  when  taking  the  oath  of  office.  Upon  the  face  of  every 
treasury  note  it  is  plainly  stated  that  ''silver  dollars"  are 
placed  in  the  treasury  for  their  redemption.  The  law  reads  as 
follows :  "See.  3.  *  *  *  *  He  [the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury] shall  coin  of  the  silver  doUar  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ace  as  much  as  may  be  necessary /or  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  tredsury  notes  herein  provided  for." 

While  a  discretionary  power  is  granted  the  secretary  to  sus- 
tain "the  policy  of  the  government  of  maintaining  the  two 
metalB  on  a  parity  with  each  other  at  the  present  legal  ratio,"  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  power  baa  been  used  to  attain  the  oppo- 
site result,  as  the  disparity  of  the  two  metala  never  was  greater 
than  of  recent  years.  Yet  in  defiance  of  this  law  the  executive 
pays  out  gold  and  then  issues  bonds  to  get  the  gold  back  again 
under  the  plea  of  maintaining  a  gold  reserve,  when  there  is  no 
law  authorizing  such  a  reserve.  Furthermore  the  time  of  re- 
demption of  the  greenback  is  optional  with  the  government  and 
not  with  the  holder. 

But,  it  is  said,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  Matthews'  resolu- 
tion, that  our  obligations  must  be  paid  in  gold  to  maintain  our 
credit  abroad.  There  is  no  law  in  Franc©  calling  for  gold  re- 
demption. Their  bonds  are  redeemable,  principal  and  interest^ 
in  silver  and  are  quoted  aa  high  as  ours  in  the  London  markets. 

But  there  is  method  in  such  madness.  These  crimes  are 
sanctioned  wheu  they  take  grand  names.    Behind  this  mask  ia 
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the  hideous  profile  of  the  national  bank.  It  has  beea  the  pow^ 
behind  the  throne  that  molds  the  law,  and  tramples  upon  the 
laws  it  cannot  revoke.  It  has  accomplished  that  masterly  blend- 
ing of  slavery  with  liberty,  of  patriotism  with  public  plunder. 
Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  government  this  institution  has, 
under  different  names,  endeavored  to  control  our  finances,  well 
knowing  that  to  control  the  money  of  a  country  is  to  control  its 
commerce,  its  industry,  and  its  legislation.  The  demands  of 
President  Cleveland  for  the  destruction  of  the  greenbacks  and 
treasury  notes  and  the  recommendation  by  Secretary  Carlisle 
show  plainly  whither  we  are  drifting.  The  banks  wish  to  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  power.  It  is  an  element  of  mon- 
archy injected  into  our  republic.  It  is  a  feudalism  in  finance, 
that  will  soou  forge  the  last  link  iu  the  chain  to  complete  the 
circle  making  a  chain-gang  of  the  nation.  The  national  bank 
note  is  not  a  legal  tender  and  in  its  last  analysis  rests  upon  the 
credit  of  the  government.  For  the  railroads  to  give  brokers  the 
privilege  of  issuing  the  tickets  and  charging  usury  on  them 
would  t>e  no  more  irrational  or  wrong  than  for  the  government 
to  allow  banks  to  loan  its  credit  for  usury.  Nothing  can  work 
such  great  inequalities  in  human  conditions,  for,  as  Bacon  saySf 
''  The  usurer  trading  upon  a  certainty,  and  all  other  men  upon 
uncertainties,  in  the  end  of  the  game  all  the  money  will  be  in 
the  box.'* 

Such  is  the  brigandage  of  the  present  age.  Thus  is  the 
destiny  of  the  great  republic  obscured,  and  the  luster  fading 
from  its  banner.  After  one  century  *of  self-government,  the 
soil,  the  free  gift  of  nature,  the  Census  Bureau  Informs  us,  la 
mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  ^,000,000,000,  and  nearly  all 
incurred  during  the  last  three  decades. 

No  people  can  sustain  a  financial  system  that  costs  them  a 
double  usury*  The  wreck  of  nations  is  the  work  of  usorera,  tf 
Bollin  testifies  in  his  *'  Ancient  History.'' 

The  Roman  civilization  grew  and  developed  with  an  increas- 
ing  currency  that  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  population  and 
industry.  Besides  its  ooin  it  had  ''fiat"  money  issued  by  the 
government     By    systematic  efforts  this    "flat"    money   was 
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deatroyed,  her  miDea  of  preciouB  metals  were  failing,  and  the 
final  extinction  of  the  free  Roman  citizen  began. 

The  circulating  medinm,  saffering  loes  by  abrasion  and  expor- 
tation, dwindled  from  ^2,000,000,000  to  ^200,000,000  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  and  with  it  men  failed  and  died  out  of  her 
citiea,  till,  as  Gibbon  says,  wild  beasts  came  back  into  them, 
and  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages  settled  down  npon  the 
world.  If  we  would  avoid  such  a  fate,  we  will  heed  the  testi- 
mony of  the  tombs.  If  we  would  remain  independent  we  must 
have  a  financial  system  distinctively  American,  as  Pitt  prophe- 
sied. Let  us  not  bow  subeerviently  to  the  more  ingenious 
tyranny  of  an  advanced  civilization. 

If  by  international  agreement  an  international  monetary 
system  be  established,  it  will  surely  result  disastronaly  for  ua. 
A  dollar  will  naturally  flow  to  the  market  where  it  will  com- 
mand the  most  labor  or  products  of  labor.  The  more  extended 
its  recognition  as  money,  the  more  extended  its  market  becomes. 
It  will  desert  the  country  of  high  wages  and  seek  the  country  of 
the  poorest  paid  lat>or.  It  will  drag  tlie  former  down  and  build 
the  latter  up,  and  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  will  flow,  to  and  fro, 
eetablishing  and  maintaining  an  equilibrium.  In  a  word,  the 
highest  bidders  for  money  will  ever  be  those  whose  necessities 
are  the  greatest,  and  international  money  tends  to  equalize 
prices  and  wages  and  therefore  social  and  political  conditions. 

The  virtues  of  a  republic  are  rooted  in  its  people.  They  are 
the  cultivators  and  pruners ;  they  build  the  trellises^  and  gnide 
the  creeping  vines  from  the  soil  to  the  summit  of  their  grandeur. 
ThiB  toiling  multitude  is  honest  and  earnest-,  and  woe  to  the 
rascal  that  embezzles  the  forbidden  fruit  Ko,  Mr.  Hume,  we 
are  not  dishonest  We  plead  for  constitutional  government. 
"We  demand  the  reigo  of  law,  the  enforcement  of  the  contract 
We  blame  the  government  if  it  ia saturated  with  intrigue;  we 
protest  against  its  subterranean  connterstrokes  against  the  law, 
and  our  protest  has  been  translated  into  dishouesty.  With 
Victor  Hugo  we  say,  ''The  protest  of  right  against  misdeeds 
persists  forever,  the  high  acta  of  swellmobbism  have  no  fntqre.'' 

Joseph  Oker. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 


BY  GEORGE  BEKXARD. 


IT  is  only  too  probable  that  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal  the  title  which  I  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  will  eeem  self-contradictory  and  abeord. 
For  we  are  so  persistently  told  that  the  **8ingle  tax"  is  the 
embodiment,  not  only  of  all  that  is  economically  nnsound,  bnt 
also  of  all  that  is  dishonest  and  mean,  that  most  of  ns  would 
expect  an  essay  on  "The  Ethics  of  the  Single  Tax*'  to  rival  in 
shortness  and  conciseness  the  famous  chapter  on  Irish  snakes. 

Bnt  while  this  view  of  the  matter  does  not  lack  the  support  of 
some  plausible  arguments,  it  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  a  some- 
what superficial  consideration  of  the  question.  Very  few  men 
examine  a  matter  of  this  kind  for  themselves  ;  they  are  content 
to  take  on  trust  whatever  may  happen  to  be  the  prevailing 
popular  opinion.  And  when  an  attack  is  made  upon  ancient 
wrongs  aud  powerful  vested  interests,  it  is  certain  that  tbe 
chorus  of  denunciation  from  platform  and  press  will  at  first  be 
practically  unanimous. 

Tbe  reception  given  to  the  single  tax  propoeition  has  been  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  bat  rather  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  it 
Flouted  by  politicians,  ridiculed  by  smart  journalists,  anathe- 
matized by  teachers  of  religion,  '* refuted"  by  economiate,  and 
misrepresented  by  all,  it  may  indeed  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
advocates  of  reform. 

Bat  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  other  side,  to  show  that  the  single  tax,  when  judged 
from  the  ethical  standpoint,  is  not  altogether  as  black  as  it  iB 
painted,    and  that  we  who  support  it  have  at  any  rat^  ai 
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arguable  case. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  economic  questions ; 
practical  working  of  the   single  tax,  its  feasibility,  its  meriti 
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when  considered  simply  as  a  system  of  taxation  are  not  subjects 
for  discussion  here.  I  shall  confine  myself  as  strictly  as  possible 
to  the  consideration  of  the  one  question — "Is  the  single  tax  in 
principle  right  and  justf  For  this  is  indeed  the  touchstone 
by  which  all  proposed  reforms  should  be  tested— the  final  court 
to  which  they  must  all  appeal.  If  the  decision  here  be  not  in 
their  favor,  they  are,  ipm  factOj  condemned.  All  other  consider- 
ations are  as  nothing  beside  the  crucial  question,  '^la  it  right  t" 

In  the  case  of  the  single  tax  it  is  especially  important  that  a 
clear  and  decided  answer  should  be  given.  It  proposes  to 
interfere  to  a  considerable  extent  with  what  are  known  as 
*' vested  interests,"  and  if  not  in  itself  right  it  will  do  a  great 
wrong.  And  such  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  which 
surround  and  fashion  human  life  would  be  involved  in  its  adop- 
tion that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  character  of 
the  commnnity  of  the  future  would  depend  upon  it.  And  as  a 
nation  lives  and  thrives  only  by  justice  it  behooves  us  who  upon 
the  fonndationa  of  the  past  are  raising  the  structure  of  the  future 
to  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  making  our  building  four-square. 
As  we  sow,  our  children  will  reap  j  upon  the  use  we  make  of 
our  time  of  power  depend  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  children 
yet  unborn.  Great  is  our  shame  if  we  do  not  fully  accept  our 
responsibility. 

What  we  have  then  to  determine  is  not  whether  the  single  tax 
would  be  for  the  apparent  good  of  the  community,  taken  as  a 
whole,  but  whether  it  would  be  just  toward  each  individoal 
member  of  the  community.  For  uo  amount  of  advantage  to  the 
state  can  justify  us  in  doing  a  wrong  to  even  the  humblest  of  its 
citizens.  If  the  good  of  all  be  not  baseil  upon  the  rights  of 
each,  it  can  never  stand.  That  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
blessing  will  prove  a  curse,  and,  now  as  ever,  the  attempt  to 
make  expediency  run  counter  to  justice  can  end  in  nothing  bat 
disaster. 

Widely  as  men  have  differed  in  its  application,  the  principle 
of  justice  is  everywhere  the  same.  As  said  the  Stoics  long  ago^ 
*^  Justitia  est  constana  et  perpetaa  volnntas  suum  cuique 
bribuendi,''  and  this  is  to-day,  as  then,  the  simplest,  the  most 
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oomprehensiyer  and  the  truest  definition  of  justice.  By  the 
light  then  of  this  principle  our  examination  into  the  single  tax 
will  be  guided.  fl 

As  a  preliminary,  let  me  state  briefly  what  the  single  tax 
proposition  really  is.  Pat  as  concisely  as  possible,  it  is  thiB: 
''To  substitute  for  all  existing  taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  a 
'single  tax'  upon  land  values  (not  land  area)  taking  oltimately 
the  whole  annual  value  of  the  land,  as  nearly  as  may  be  praeti-  h 
cable,  for  the  use  of  the  state.*'  V 

The  term  "land"  as  thus  used  includes  every  kind  of  land, 
whether  city,  fanning,  or  mining  land,  and  all  natural  opportu- 
nities. It  excludee  all  buildings  and  other  improvementfl 
resnlting  from  the  application  of  labor  and  capital  to  the  land. 
The  value  to  be  taken  is  what  is  sometimes  known  as  "site 
value,^'  the  value  of  the  bare  land,  apart  from  all  improvements  h 
on  it  ■ 

The  land  belonging,  as  we  hold,  equally  to  all,  its  value 
should  be  nsed  for  the  good  of  all.  The  improvements  belong 
to  the  man  who  made  them,  and  should  be  left  to  him,  free  from 
all  taxation,  until  the  income  arising  from  the  common  heritage 
is  found  insufficient.  fl 

Now  the  proposition  to  take  all  land  values  by  taxation  Ib 
merely  the  practical  embodiment  of  a  great  principle,  by  which 
it  must  stand  or  fall.  If  a  better  means  of  reaching  the  same 
end  can  be  devised,  we  ehall  be  glad  to  support  it  The  prin- 
ciple is  this  :  "That  every  man  has  rights  in  the  earth  eqosl 
to  those  of  every  other  man ;  that  these  rights  begin  at  birth 
and  end  at  death  ;  that  they  are  inalienable ;  any  laws,  cnstoinfl, 
or  traditions  which  may  assume  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  equl 
rights  being,  de  jure^  utterly  null  and  void." 

This  again  rests  upon  what  may  be  called  our  first  principle: 
"That  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  rights  to  life ;  that  each  man 
owns  himself  and  his  faculties ;  that  he  has  the  right  to  nn 
those  faculties  in  his  own  way,  provided  always  that  he  injures 
no  one,  and  does  not  infringe  upon  the  equal  rights  of  others; 
that  what  he  produces  by  the  use  of  his  faculties  is  his,  no  one 
else  having  the  shadow  of  a  title  to  it" 
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t  of  ns,  I  think,  will  give  a  general  assent  to  such  a 
doctrine.  Very  few  will  now  be  found  to  maiutaia  the  nega- 
tive— to  assert  that  some  men  have  at  birth  rights  to  life 
flaperior  to  those  possessed  by  other  men,  and  that  the  former 
have  rights  to  themselves  and  to  the  use  of  their  faculties  which 
override  any  rights  possessed  by  the  latter.  For  the  unending 
controversy  as  to  the  equality  of  men  would  appear  to  justify 
specially  the  maxim  that  all  disputes  arise  from  the  disputauts 
misunderstanding  each  other^s  position.  That  eqnality  which 
is  postulated  by  the  single  tax  is  an  equality  of  rights  only. 
When  we  say  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  we  are  not  guilty  of 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  all  meu  are  at  birth  equally 
endowed  with  the  various  mental,  morale  and  physical  charac- 
teristics. We  recognize  as  fully  as  may  be  the  fact  that  there 
are  great  natural  inequalities  in  human  powers ;  what  we  assert 
is  equality  in  the  right  to  use  these  powers.* 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  make  any  formal  defense  of  this 
principle  of  eqnality  of  rights  to  life.  The  great  m^ority,  at 
all  events,  will  admit  it,  but  should  it  be  seriously  attacked,  I 
will  do  my  beat  to  uphold  it.  Granted,  then,  that  each  man 
has,  equally  with  every  other  man,  rights  to  life  and  to  the  use 
of  his  faculties,  it  follows  with  all  the  certitude  of  a  geometrical 
demonstration  that  he  has  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 
For,  clearly,  equal  rights  to  life  imply  equal  rights  to  the  use  of 
those  natural  opportunities  by  which  alone  life  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  are  men  with  equal  rights  to  life ; 
here,  on  the  other,  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  raw  material,  sufficient 
for  all,  accessible  to  all,  by  the  use  of  which  all  can  support 
life,  and  without  which  none  can  live.  And  it  is  not  merely  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  live,  but  it  is  the  condition 
precedent  of  their  very  existence.  Of  it  they  are  formed,  on  It 
they  must  live,  and  to  it  their  material  elements  must  some  day 
return.  Take  away  the  earthy  and  where  is  your  man  t  He 
has  vanished,  he  is  simply  non-existent. 

•  It  nuby  be  well  to  observe  iliat  ihU  doctrtae  can  bardlj  be  ftpplted  In  Its  enUrtty 
to  ehlldrao,  or  to  races  In  a  state  of  barbarlBm. 
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How  shall  a  man  who  has  no  rights  to  the  earth  ret«an' 
right  to  himself  and  to  the  use  of  his  facalties  t  Where  shall 
he  exist,  where  use  those  faculties  if  not  on  the  laodf  If  his 
rights  in  the  earth  are  not  equal  to  those  of  every  other  maiif 
then  his  rights  to  life  are  not  equal  to  those  of  every  other  man. 
If  he  has  no  rights  io  the  land,  he  has  no  right  to  be  here  at  alL 
His  right  to  life  is  no  longer  a  right ;  it  is  a  privilege,  a  oodom* 
sion  granted  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
sustaining  life. 

If  you  allow  equal  rights  to  life  you  must  necessarily  allow 
equal  rights  to  the  only  means  by  which  it  is  possible  to  lirft. 
Those  who  deny  this  must  show  in  what  other  way  equal  rigbti 
to  life  can  be  maintained. 

But  while  many  are  ready  to  admit,  in  the  abstract,  tbia 
doctrine  of  equal  rights  in  the  laud,  they  meet  any  attempt  to 
give  it  practical  application  with  some  very  serious  objectiooa. 
"  Here,"  they  say,  *'is  a  society  in  which  private  ownership  of 
land  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  where  it  forms 
indeed  the  base  upon  which  the  whole  social  structure  rests. 
The  state  has  guaranteed  in  every  possible  way  that  private 
property  in  laud  should  be  not  only  as  secure  as,  but  even  more 
secure  than,  private  property  in  the  results  of  labor.  Under 
that  guarantee  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist,  the  savings  of  the 
laborer,  and  the  trust  funds  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  have 
been  invested  in  it^  Surely  no  one  but  a  preacher  of  unright- 
eousness would  advocate  the  taking  of  all  the  value  of  land  in 
taxation,  and  that,  too,  without  giving  any  compensation  to 
existing  owners.  That  would  indeed  be  too  gigantic  a  villain/ 
to  be  ever  seriously  contemplated.'' 

The  first  fallacy  to  be  noted  here   is  that  this   reading 
history  is  altogether  modern.     If  we  are  to  appeal  to  aatiqaity, 
to  antiquity  let  us  go.     If  precedent  is  to  bind  us,  let  us  not 
rest  content  with  invoking  the  example  of  the  last  few  genen- 
tions,  who,  ex  hypothesi,  were  ttemtelves  bound  by  the  acts  <rf^ 
preceding  generations.     Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  H 

If  this  be  done,  it  will  be  found  that  history  is  on  our  side, 
that  private  property  in  land,  as  we  know  it,  is  entirely  s 
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moaem  innovation,  and  that  those  titles  which  ran  back  to  the 
begiDoings  of  our  civilization  are  very  far  from  being  histori- 
cally legitimate^  bnt  have  their  origin,  as  Herbert  Spencer  pats 
it,  either  in  force  or  in  fraud. 

Bat  granted,  if  yoa  will,  that  individoal  ownership  of  land 
has  an  antiquity  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  that  it  was  in 
the  first  place  deliberately  adopted  as  the  result  of  a  profound 
conviction  that  both  in  justice  to  the  individual  and  in  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  it  was  the  best  system  that  could  be 
deyiaed ;  granted,  too,  that  the  original  distribntion  was  made 
with  the  most  exact  justice,  and  that  the  state  formally  granted 
to  the  first  owners  a  title  in  perpetuity — granted  all  this  (which 
is  far  more  than  its  strongest  upholders  would  venture  to 
aasert),  what  thenf 

''The  land  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living,  the  dead  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  if  Our  ancestors  in  their  time  had 
control  of  the  land,  and  did  with  it  what  seemed  to  them  good. 
Their  time  has  passed,  and  with  it  their  power;  upon  us  now 
falls  not  only  the  right,  bat  the  duty,  to  do  with  the  land  what 
aeema  to  ua  just^  regardless  of  any  conclusions  which  they  may 
have  reached.  Did  the  land  belong  to  them  in  any  greater 
measure  than  it  now  belongs  to  us ;  were  their  rights  superior  to 
ours  T  Neither  one  man  nor  any  number  of  men  can  rightfully 
dispose  of  that  which  belongs  to  another  :  how  then  could  our 
predeoeasors  sell  our  rights  t  *'  If  the  present  generation,  or  any 
other,  are  disposed  to  be  slaves,  it  does  not  lessen  the  right  of 
the  succeeding  generation  to  be  free  :  wrongs  cannot  have  a 
l^al  descent."* 

As  we  can  give  no  right  or  title  to  individual  ownership  of 
land  in  the  future,  so  we  can  recognize  none  given  in  the  past. 
A  man's  rights  to  life  and  to  the  means  of  sustaining  life  rest 
upon  his  existence,  and  end  with  that  existence.  The  earth  be- 
longs not  to  one  generation  in  fee  simple,  but  to  all  generations 
in  usufruct.  No  generation  can  give  a  title  which  shall  be  good 
against  succeeding  generations.  "A  certain  former  generation 
made  a  will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  cGmmencing  genera- 


•  pKlne,  "  Rlglits  or  Mau.** 
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tion  and  all  fatnre  ODes,  and  convey  tboee  nghts  to  a  tliird 
person,  who  afterwards  comes  forward,  and  tells  them  .  .  . 
that  they  have  no  rights,  that  their  rights  are  already  he- 
qneathed  to  him.  .  .  .  From  sach  prinoiplee,  and  snch 
ignorance,  good  Lord,  deliver  the  world.*'* 

The  whole  of  the  historical  argument  which  assumes  to  np- 
hold  private  property  in  land  is  based  npon  the  preposteroos 
assumption  that  a  man  may  sell  or  bequeath  that  which  is  not 
his,  and  that  a  title  which  was  invalid  in  the  first  place  t)eoomM 
valid  by  transfer. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  what  took  place  in  the  past,  what 
we  have  to  do  with  is  private  property  in  land  here  and  nov. 
Does  it,  or  does  It  not,  conflict  with  the  equal  rights  to  life 
possessed  by  the  people  now  living  ;  is  it,  or  is  it  not  justt  If 
it  is,  it  needs  no  help  from  history  ;  if  it  is  not,  of  what  Qwii 
historical  sanction  f 

If  it  be  wrong,  then  a  wrong  is  now  being  done,  day  by  d^j 
and  every  day,  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  inherita&c& 
It  is  none  the  less  a  wrong  because  this  generation  is  not  pri- 
marily responsible  for  it,  and  it  is  none  the  less  oar  duty  to 
strive  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  end  it. 

But  although  it  is  thus  clear  that  appeals  to  the  actions  of  oor 
ancestors  are  entirely  irrelevant,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
question  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  ''vested  interests  ■'  which 
they  created  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  that  we  have 
to  face.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  present  landowneisf 
They  are  not  the  persons  who  by  force  or  fraud  originally  robbed 
the  human  race  of  its  inheritance.  In  one  way  or  another  thej 
have  come  legally  and  peaceably  into  the  possession  of  the  lands 
they  now  hold,  and  they  have  no  more  responsibility  for  the 
laws  under  which  they  acquired  possession  than  have  the  rest  of 
US ;  why  should  they  be  made  the  scapegoats  t 

The  whole  question  turns  npon  the  original  one — To  whom 
does  the  land  of  right  belong  t  If  to  the  landlords,  we  have  do 
right  to  It,  whether  with  compensation  or  without  So  long  u 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  it  do  not  actively  injore  ns  ve 
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may  not  interfere  with  it  or  with  any  nse  they  may  make  of  it, 
and  we  can  only  be  thankful  to  the  owners  of  our  country  if  they 
will  allow  OS  to  live  and  work  in  it  on  their  own  terms. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  belongs  of  right  to  the  people  at 
large,  if  we  all  have  eqnal  rights  in  it>,  where  is  either  logic  or 
justice  in  ajsking  us  to  buy  that  which  is  already  our  ownf  If 
the  land  belongs  to  the  people  it  is  theirs,  without  money  and 
without  price. 

The  £Eict  that  the  large  majority  of  modem  landowners  are 
innocent  posseasora  of  that  to  which  they  are  not  morally  entitled 
gives  them  no  claim  either  to  continued  possession  or  to  compen- 
sation for  disturbance.  If  A  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  for 
years  been  innocently  enjoying  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
B,  ifi  he  justified  in  oootinuiDg  the  wrong,  or,  as  the  alternative, 
has  he  a  good  claim  on  B  for  compensation  f  But  that  is  the 
landowner's  case  at  its  best 

The  question  of  compensation  can  only  arise  when  the  state 
takes  that  which  is  admittedly  the  property  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  is  taken.  If,  in  a  crowded  city,  my  house  stands  iu  the 
way  of  some  public  improvement,  and  has  to  be  pulled  down,  I 
have  a  clear  right  to  fall  compensation,  ^o  one  doubts  my 
right  to  the  house ;  compensation  is  given  because  it  is  beyond 
qnestion  mine,  becanse  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  one  man 
is  being  taken  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Compensation  to  the 
houseowner  is  given  for  the  discontinuance  of  a  right ;  to  the 
landowner  it  would  be  for  the  discontinuance  of  a  wrong* 

The  fact  that  England  considered  it  necessary  to  compensate 
the  West  Indian  slave-owners  for  the  Ices  of  their  slaves  is  often 
used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  oompensating  landowners.  Now 
I,  for  one,  do  not  admit  the  slave-holder's  claims,  but  let  that 
pass.     The  two  cases  are  not  analogous. 

When  England  forced  abolition  on  the  slaveowners,  she  did 
not  ask  the  slaves  to  buy  their  freedom,  but  paid  for  it  herself. 
This,  if  it  pleased  England,  could  not  be  called  unjust  to  the 
slayee.  So,  too,  if  the  single  tax  should  be  imposed  on  us  from 
outside,  we  could  raise  no  valid  objection  to  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  landowners  by  thoee  who  compelled  the 
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change.  Bat  current  argnment  holds  that  those  who  have  been 
robbed  for  years  and  are  still  being  robbed  are  themselves  morally 
bound  to  buy  off  those  who  (innocently  and  legally,  no  doobt) 
have  been,  and  still  are,  robbing  them.  It  is  as  if  it  bad  been 
enacted  that  a  slave  should  be  free  as  soon  as  he  himself  ooald 
pay  bis  market  value  to  his  owner. 

Suppose  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  solely  between  the 
slaves  and  their  owners,  that  the  former  had  refused  to  woit 
any  longer  except  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  they  had  sac- 
cessfally  resisted  all  attempts  to  keep  them  in  slavery.  Shall 
we  be  told  that  they  would  have  been  morally  bound  to  gire 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  snch  fatnre  produce  of  their  labor 
aa  their  owners  had  expected  to  appropriate  t    Surely  not  I 

Bat  that  is  what  we  are  told  now.  Oar  proposal  is  that  we 
shoald  refose  to  work  any  longer  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners, but  we  find  that  if  we  do  so  refuse  we  are  expected  to 
pay  them  for  the  loss  of  whatever  they  had  expected  our  labor 
to  prodaoe  for  them  in  the  future.  When  we  scout  such  an 
absurd  idea,  no  epithet  is  too  harsh  for  us. 

And  not  only  does  justice  not  require  compensation,  but  she 
sternly  forbids  it.  What  indeed  wonld  it  be  but  payment  of  the 
annual  tribute  in  another  form — paying  landowner  for  the  right 
to  discontinue  paying  tbemf  For  full  compensation  wonld 
necessitate  the  payment  or  promise  of  payment  (in  government 
bonds,  or  the  like)  of  an  amount  which  would  aecnre  to  tite 
landowners  an  income  at  least  equal  to  that  which  they  nov 
draw  from  their  lands.  And  this  income,  like  the  present  ooet 
would  come  from  the  earnings  of  the  community,  so  that  instead 
of  having  abolished  a  wrong,  we  should  have  strengthened  and 
perpetuated  it 

The  injastioe  of  obliging  a  man  to  pay  for  that  which  is 
already  his  own,  to  bay  off  those  who  are  robbing  him,  is  bo 
monstrous,  so  glaring,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one 
can  be  found  to  support  it.  Let  us  by  all  means  be  BoHcitooA 
for  the  rights,  the  genuine  rights,  of  the  landlords,  but  let  as 
also  remember  the  rights  of  the  landlees.  For  many  a  long 
year  these  have  been  deprived  of  their  own,  and  in  variooi 
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_'B  have  been  forced  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
their  native  land  ;  now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  disallow  the 
tribute  and  to  restore  the  lost  rights,  they  are  asked  to  *'com- 
pensate''  those  who  have  profited  by  the  wrong.  Is  not  this 
the  veriest  caricature  of  jnstieet  That  landowners  shoald  ask 
that  bygones  be  bygones  is  intelligible,  though  not  exactly 
equitable,  but  that  they  should  demand  payment  for  ceasing  to 
take  that  which  is  not  theirs  is  absurd. 

Compensation,  yes,  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  it,  compensa- 
tion in  fall,  but  for  the  man  who  has  been  deprived  of  hi5 
rights,  not  for  him  who  has  been  enjoying  the  rights  of  others. 


V 


Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 

And  All  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner  ?    The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.     Pay  him.*' 


If  then  landowners  are  wise,  they  will  not  ask  for  compensa- 
tion, lest  the  cry  be  taken  up  in  earnest  by  those  whose  rights 
to  it  are  beyond  question.  But  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to  be 
shown  that  there  are  debits  as  well  as  credits  in  their  account, 
and  that  if  they  insist  upon  the  balance  being  struck  the  settle- 
ment will  not  be  in  their  favor. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  My  quarrel  is  with  private 
property  in  land  as  an  institntioUf  not  with  the  particular  men 
who  may  profit  by  it.  While  I  believe  that  the  "single  tax'* 
would  reduce  scarcely  a  landowner  to  actual  poverty,  it  might 
{KMsibly  have  that  effect  with  a  few,  and  if  in  righting  a  great 
wrong  these  had  to  suffer,  no  one  would  regret  it  more  than  my- 
self. And  personally,  I  would  have  the  commonity  deal  liber- 
ally (aa  a  matter  of  grace)  with  any  to  whom  the  adoption  of 
the  "single  tax"  brought  real  suffering.  I  would  not  have  a 
single  landowner  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  coantless 
thousands  of  the  landless  are  to  be  found  to-day. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  allow  our  sympathy  for 
landlords  to  warp  our  judgment  or  to  lead  us  into  injustice. 
We  cannot  allow  a  wrong  to  continue  because  those  who  have 
derived  advantage  from  it  will  Buffer  when  it  is  brought  to  an 
end.     The  fact  is  that  long  usage  has  blinded  us  as  to  what  is 
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right  and  jast,   has  dnlled  our  perception,   and  confnsed  our 
understanding.     We  think  that  whatever  exists  is  neceafiarily    , 
right,  and  woe  betide  him  who  tries  to  change  it.  ^| 

We  who  uphold  the  single  tax  are  endeavoring  to  prevent 
stealing  ;  we  hear  that  we  have  erased  the  eighth  oommandment 
from  our  tables ;  we  who  are  the  strongest,  the  most  clear,  ud 
the  most  logical  defenders  of  property  are  denoanoed  aa  ito 
destroyers ;  we  who  wonld  have  our  social  institntions  rest  on 
the  firm  base  of  equal  rights  to  all  are  told  that  we  wiah  to 
overturn  society. 

W.  H.  Mallock  somewhere  tells  us  how  he  divided  life' 
happiness,  misery,  and  justice.  "Then,"  he  says,  ''I  at  0000 
discovered  that  the  rich  represented  all  the  happiness  of  which 
we  are  now  capable,  and  the  poor  all  the  misery,  while  justice 
was  that  which  set  this  state  of  things  going,  and  enabled  it  to 
continue."  I  fear  that  the  justice  thus  ironically  described  ib 
worshiped  in  solemn  earnest  by  many  to-day.  Learned  pro- 
fessors support  it,  articles  in  our  leading  newspapers  uphold  it, 
and  the  words  of  the  Just  One  are  wrested  from  their  plain  and 
literal  meaning  to  buttress  it  up.  I 

Bat  we  of  tbe  single  tax  will  have  none  of  it  Far  0%  it  mftj' 
be,  long  after  we,  dead  and  forgotten,  have  been  given  a  reetiog 
place  in  that  earth  to  which  our  rights  during  life  are  denied,  wt 
see  the  coming  of  a  ''strange,  new,  wonderfnl  justice,"  a  joAtioe 
under  which  it  shall  be  so  ordered  that 

"  Men  (n  Ibat  time  a'  coming  ahall  work  and  have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow'a  luck  of  earuinj^,  and  the  hunj^er  wolf  anear! 
I  tell  you  thia  tor  u  wuiiOer^  that  no  man  then  Hlmll  be  glad 
Of  his  fellow's  fall  and  mUshap,  to  snatch  at  tbe  Avork  he  had. 
For  that  which  (he  worker  winneth  shall  then  be  his  Indeetl, 
Nor  eball  half  be  reaped  for  nothing  by  him  that  soweth  no  seed  * 

"  Wh3'  then,  and  for  what  are  we  waiting,  while  our  brothers  drop 

and  die, 
And  on  every  wind  of  the  heavens  a  wasted  life  goea  by* 
They  are  gone;  Chero  Is  none  can  undo  It,  nor  save  our  souls  from  Ibt 

curee  ! 
But  many  a  million  c-ometb  !    And  shall  they  be  better?  or  wons* 
Come,  then,  let  us  cast  off"  fooling,  and  put  by  eaae  and  rest : 
For  the  cuune  alone  Ih  worthy,  till  the  good  days  bring  the  best  \ 
Ah,  oome  !  cast  off*  all  fooling  I  for  this  at  least  we  know 
That  the  dawn  of  the  day  is  coming,  and  forth  the  banners  go  *" 
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NEW  COMiMERCIAL  ALLIANCES. 

BY  JULIAN    R.    ELKIN8, 

THE  United  States  is  again  to  be  commercial  mistress  of  the 
high  seas.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  broad  statement,  bat 
nevertheless  it  is  true.  All  signs  of  the  times  point  to  the 
fnlfiUment  of  this  prophecy. 

Venezuela  has  declared  a  boycott  on  England  and  all  that  is 
English,  and  says  that  in  the  future  she  intends  to  do  all  her 
trading  with  the  great  United  States.  Why  has  she  done  this! 
Partly  because  she  has  come  to  see  the  superiority  of  our  goods 
over  those  of  any  other  country  or  nation,  and  partly  because  of 
the  great  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  and  the  protec- 
tion it  promises  to  Venezuela  and  the  other  countries  of  South 
America  against  the  encroachments  of  the  grasping  powers  of 
Europe. 

France  is  going  to  lessen  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles 
from  the  United  States.  Why  this  move  on  the  part  of  France  1 
Because  she  too  wants  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Japan,  the  "  Yankeedom  of  Asia,''  is  turning  the  vast  volume 
of  her  trade  to  the  greatest  and  grandest  nation  which  God  ever 
permitted  to  exist,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Other  countries  are  fast  awakening  to  the  superiority  of  the 
goods  made  in  the  United  States  over  those  of  any  other  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  field  of  commerce,  and  to-day,  if  the 
United  States  had  the  necessary  shipping  facilities  she  oonld 
dominate  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Prior  to  1857  we  held  the  proud  title  of  mistress — com- 
mercially— of  the  high  seaSj  but  avaricious  England  wrested  it 
from  us,  and  indeed  the  greed  of  the  British  seems  to  be 
increasing  instead  of  dlmiuishing.  For  an  example  take  the 
late  trouble  between  England  and  Venezuela.  A  trifle  of  gold 
was  discovered  in  Venezuela  very  near  the  territory  owned  by 
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England,  and  as  is  always  the  oase  with  England  when  a  little' 
gold  ia  at  stake,  the  British  lion  commenced  to  roar  and  England     . 
tella  weak  little  Yenezaela  that  she  must  give  the  territory  llfl 
which  the  gold  is  discovered  to  her  (England),  and  as  a  josl 
consequence  England  not  only  loses  the  territory  ia  which  the 
gold  is  located  bat  loses  something  of  vastly  more  importance, 
the  trade  of  Yenezaela. 

At  the  Fan-American  Congress  held  a  few  years  ago 
were  presented  which  showed  that  we  were  sadly  at  fault 
our   trade    with    South    America.     At    that    time    VenetaeU 
imported  yearly  from  England  goods  to  the  amoant  of  nearlj 
fl, 535,000,  and  from  us  she  only  took  $498,000  worth  of  goods. 
The  trade  of  Venezuela  now  amounts  to  #2,000,000  or  more^ 
which  is  (or  rather  was)  mostly  with  England,  while  oar  coao- 
try,  to  whom  the  trade  of  all  Sonth  America  should  belong,  btf 
not,  until  very  lately,  increased  her  trade  with  Venezuela  toatt! 
great  extent. 

The  Argentine  Itepablio  has  a  yearly  commerce  of 
$350,000,000,  about  two  thirds  of  which  is  imports.  About 
one  third  of  these  imports  come  from  England.  FraDoe 
furnishes  abont  25  per  cent,  and  the  now  greatest  manafactanas 
country  of  the  world — the  United  States — furnishes  abont  S 
per  cent  In  return  England  bnys  about  7  per  cent  of  Argeo- 
tine's  exports,  which  is  the  smallest  amoant  of  exports  sold  bo 
any  country  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  While  we  have  do 
direct  commuuicatiou  with  Argentine,  Italy,  France,  Gtermanj. 
and  England  together  furnish  from  14  to  IS  steamships  weekly, 
which  ply  between  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Kepubllc  and  the 
ports  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  amounts  to  about  #260,000,000  each 
year,  about  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports. 
England  furnishes  one  half  of  the  imports,  we  furnish  ooe 
eighteenth,  and  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  furnish  the 
balance,  while  we  take  abont  one  half  of  her  exports.  We  bay 
the  greater  part  of  firazirs  chief  product,  cofifee.  We  have  l«fls 
than  5  steamers  entering  Brazilian  ports  while  England  has  from 
60  to  76  making  regular  trips,  France  25,  and  Germany  20. 
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The  Chileans,  called  the  "Yankees  of  Sonth  America,'*  buy 
annually  from  foreign  coantriea  abont  ^75,0CK),000  worth  of 
goods.  They  get  from  England  abont  45  per  cent  of  their 
importB,  about  25  per  cent  comes  from  Germany  and  France, 
and  we  furnish  about  nine  per  cent.  England,  Germany,  and 
France  have  regalar  subsidized  lines  of  steamers  entering 
Chilean  porta  and  we  have  none. 

We  furnish  Peru  with  one  fifth  of  her  imports,  and  take  one 
fortieth  of  her  exports  ;  while  England  and  France  supply  her 
with  four  fifths  of  her  imports  and  take  less  of  her  exports  than 
we  do. 

While  onr  trade  with  South  America  is  on  the  increase,  other 
countries  are  beginning  to  look  to  us  as  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing country  and  are  turning  their  trade  to  us.  Japan  has  a  high 
reverence  for  the  true  American  and  all  his  ways,  and  she  is  to- 
day granting  the  United  States  more  rights  and  privileges  in  her 
country  than  any  other  nation  or  country  has  ever  enjoyed  in 
Japan.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  now  amounts 
to  millions  of  dollars  and  bids  fair  to  steadily  increase  until 
Japan  will  do  all  her  trading  with  us.  Australia,  although 
under  the  rule  of  Britain,  has  a  commerce  or  trade  with  the 
United  States  which  amounts  to  millionB  of  dollars  annually. 
France  has  had  very  heavy  duties  upon  American  goods,  raw 
and  manufactured,  but  she  too  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  can  manufacture  a  higher  grade  of  goods  than  is  possible  in 
any  other  country,  so  she  intends  to  lessen  the  duties  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  put  their 
goods  into  her  country,  and  if  she  does  this  it  will  increase  oar 
trade  and  commerce  to  a  still  greater  extent  Kussia,  the  best 
friend  that  the  United  States  has  to-day,  despite  the  blood,  mar- 
riage, and  monetary  relations  existing  between  England  and  ug, 
is  granting  our  people  and  our  manufactured  goods  more  pres- 
tige each  year.  Russia  is  even  now  buying  the  armor-plate  for 
her  navy  from  us,  and  this  alone  means  a  great  deal  to  us,  as  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  a  very  large  factor  in  our  trade.  Al- 
most all  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which 
are  in  close  proximity  to  the  United  States,  do  their  trading. 
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with  ns.  If  the  govern ment  should  purchase  Cuba  from  Spain 
(which  she  should  do)  another  great  avenue  of  trade  will  be 
opened  up.  The  United  States  should  own  Cuba,  and  the  rest 
of  the  West  India  Inlands  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These 
islands  are  rich  in  mineral  and  other  resources,  and  on  account 
of  their  geographical  position  should  belong  to  the  United 
States. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  South  and  West  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  in  the  agricultural  lines  are  but  faintly  seen  to-day. 
Immense  iron  and  steel  mills  and  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  every  article  of  trade  are  being  erected  in  the  South  and 
West ;  but  these  are  but  faint  prophecies  of  what  will  be  in  the 
South  and  West  in  years  to  come. 

With  oar  southern  manufactories  we  could  supply  Central  and 
South  America ;  with  our  western  factories  we  could  supply 
Japan  and  the  countries  of  Asia  who  would  do  their  trading 
with  ns ;  whlle'from  our  eastern  and  nortliern  manufacturing 
districts  we  could  supply  Canada,  France,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Rossia. 

Foreign  countries  have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  lines,  but,  failing  in  this,  two  ooontries, 
England  and  Germany,  recognizing  the  superiority  of  oar  goods 
and  knowing  that  they  could  not  sell  their  goods  if  they  were 
put  up  beside  ours^  have  resorted  to  underhanded  means  and 
deception  in  keeping  up  their  trade  with  those  coantriee  favor- 
ing American-made  goods.  It  has  been  discovered  that  then 
two  couDtries  have  been  stealing  our  trade- marks  on  rariooB 
goods  and  putting  them  on  goods  made  by  themselves,  and  in 
this  way  they  have  made  the  people  think  that  they  were  gel- 
ting  American  goods. 

The  example  set  by  Venezuela  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
followed  by  other  South  American  countries,  which  will  msan 
advantages  to  them  of  far  more  value  than  could  possibly  be  at- 
tained by  commercial  alliances  between  them  and  hostile  foreign 
powers,  which  are  in  alliance  with  South  America  purely  and 
simply  for  the  dollars  there  is  in  the  alliance,  and  not  for  any 
good  which  they  could  do  for  South  America.     Aa  ftlUftnce  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Sonth  and  Central  America  will  be 
of  far  more  ralae  to  the  United  Statea  than  a  casaal  ot)9ervation 
of  the  qneetioD  will  show.  Besides  having  a  commercial  valoe 
amounting  to  milliona  of  dollars  annually,  it  wonld  have  a  politi- 
cal valne  to  the  three  Americas  of  more  magnitude  than  la  at 
first  apparent. 

One  thing  that  we  should  see  to  is  the  establishment  of  a  fine 
line  to  ply  between  our  principal  seaports  and  those  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Central  and  Sonth  America,  so  that  our 
passengers,  our  freights,  and  our  mails  will  not  have  to  go  by 
way  of  English  ports  and  English  vessels,  as  is  now  the  case,  but 
will  be  carried  direct  from  this  country  to  Central  and  Sonth 
America  in  American  vessels.  We  can  build  as  fine  and  good 
resBels  as  any  nation  on  the  globe,  and  instead  of  paying  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  foreign  powers  to  do  our  commerce  carrying, 
let  our  government  help  build  steamers  to  do  this  work  and  put 
this  money  into  American  pockets,  and  then  go  out  after  the 
trade  which  belongs  and  should  come  to  as.  The  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  paid  by  South  xVraerica  to  the  countries 
across  the  waters  should  in  virtue  come  to  us,  but  we  have  a  part 
to  perform  before  this  will  be  done,  as  well  as  South  America. 
Yankee  brains  and  Yankee  hustle  are  securing  a  strong  foothold 
in  South  America,  and  are  doing  a  world  of  good  for  that  coun- 
try in  developing  the  resources  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country. 

South  America  needs  and  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
United  States.  She  is  rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds,  and  she 
needs  the  enterprising  Yankee  to  help  her  to  develop  her  great- 
ness to  a  greater  extent  than  he  is  doing  to-day. 

Let  all  Americans  who  are  true  to  the  very  core  of  their  heart 
to  this  great  and  grand  country  of  ours  stand  by  the  doctrine 
laid  down  to  us  by  one  who  had  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism 
— Monroe — and  exercise  a  lawful  protectorship  over  the  weaker 
South  American  countries,  looking  to  that  great  and  grand 
union  of  North  and  Banth  America  when  we  can  say  to  the 
grasping  powers  from  over  the  seas,  "  America  for  Americans." 

Julian  R.  Elk  ins. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 


BY   M.    B.    C.    TRUE,    ESQ. 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  Judge  C.  B.  Scott,  of  the  diBtrict  bench  of 
Nebraska,  at  Omaha,  revised  the  rules  of  his  court  con- 
oerniug  naturalization.  Among  the  provisions  was  one  under 
which  it  was  necessary  for  applicants  for  naturalization  to  be 
able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prore 
that  they  had  read  it  with  a  fair  understanding  of  its  terms. 
There  was  also  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  should 
be  able  to  use  and  understand  fairly  well  the  EDglish  language. 
These  rules  of  court  attracted  some  attention  in  that  state  at  the 
time,  and  called  down  upon  the  head  of  Judge  Soott  an 
avalanche  of  abuse  and  contumely  from  a  certain  class  of  papen 
aud  of  politicians.  In  The  American  MA(iAztXE  of  Civics 
for  March  last,  on  page  335,  are  published  remarks  by  Judge 
Boger  A.  Pryor,  of  New  York  City,  announcing  substantially 
the  same  rules  for  use  in  his  court.  As  Judge  Scott  is  an  ardent 
Kepublicau  and  Judge  Pryor  is  a  Democrat,  there  woald  aeem 
to  be  no  political  coincidence  in  the  matter. 

Before  condemning  the  attitude  of  the  two  judges,  let  uaaee 
what  the  statute  says  :  "It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  admitting  such  alien,  that  he  has  reeided 
within  the  Uuited  States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  state 
or  territory  where  snch  court  is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  al 
least;  that  dnring  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good 
moral  character  ;  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  ConstitaUoo 
of  the  United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happinrss  of  the  same."  At  the  time  of  his  admittance  to 
citiseuiihip  he  must  ''declare  on  oath  that  he  absolutely  aud 
entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which 
he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject." 
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We  most  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  here  every 
citizen  is  a  sovereign  ;  that  he  assists  in  the  electioD  of  officers 
and  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws.  It  need  not  be  more  than 
stated  that  a  fairly  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship requires  intelligence  and  education  ;  requires  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  form  of  the  governing  machinery  of  state,  with 
the  functions  of  the  several  departments  thereof,  with  the  laws 
already  in  existence,  and  requires,  above  all,  an  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  government,  the  principles  of  its  organization 
and  of  its  proper  administration.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  naturalization  is  intended  as  a  life  condition,  that  citizen- 
ship onoe  conferred  cannot  be  withdrawn.  "We  should  not  for- 
get either  that  homogeneity  of  its  citizens  is  essential  to  the 
permanency  of  a  government.  The  aim  of  the  naturalization 
laws  is  to  make  American  citizens.  It  is  no  part  of  onr  policy 
to  create  such  financial,  social,  and  political  conditions  that  sub- 
jects of  other  nations  shall  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  come 
here  to  better  their  condition.  We  open  the  gates  to  immigrants 
for  our  own  advantage^  not  for  theirs.  We  offer  citizenship  to 
foreigners  in  order  that  they  may  strengthen  us,  not  that  it  may 
help  them.  Conditions  are  imposed  upon  naturalization  for  our 
protection,  not  for  theirs. 

We  have  stated  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute  that  we  want 
DO  citizens  who  are  not  of  good  moral  character,  who  are  not 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  are  not  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  question  is,  How  are  the  courts  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  applicants  have  the  qualifications  for  citizen- 
ship prescribed  by  statute  f  A  man  presents  himself  before  the 
court  and  asks  to  be  invested  with  citizenship.  He  cannot  read 
nor  speak  the  language  in  which  the  laws  are  printed  and 
administered,  in  which  business  is  done — the  language  which 
nearly  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation  speak.  By  his  application 
for  naturalization  be  announces  that  he  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  during  the  five  years  last  passed,  and  thereby  confesses 
that  he  has  not  been  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   sufi&ciently  to    be    induced  to  read    it,   that    he  is  not 
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sufficiently  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
United  States  or  of  its  people  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
language  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  claim  as  fellow-citizena. 

Are  the  two  jndges  named  above  qnixotic  when  they  decide 
that  an  applicant  for  conferred  citizenship,  who  cannot  speftk 
the  langnage  of  the  country,  who  has  not  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  fails  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  an 
attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  of  a  satisfactory  disposition 
to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  nation  T 

In  one  of  his  delightful  and  interesting  volumes  on  language, 
in  one  of  his  *' Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,''  I  think,  Max 
Miiller  sneers  at  the  idea  of  race  qualities,  and  affirms  that  tlie 
only  difference  between  people  exists  in  the  langnage  which  tbey 
use.  He  alleges  that  a  man  is  an  Eoglishman  only  when  he 
uses  and  thinks  in  the  English  language — that  he  is  a  Freaoh- 
man  if  he  thinks  in  the  French  language — a  German  if  be 
thinks  in  the  German  language,  and  so  on.  One  need  not  join 
Ihfax  Miiller  in  his  denial  of  race  qualities,  in  order  to  recognize 
much  stern  truth  in  the  proposition  which  he  advances  as  to  a 
man's  relations  with  the  language  which  he  continually  osesand 
in  which  he  habitually  thinks.  Ko  student  of  race  or  language 
can  fail  to  note  the  correctness  of  Max  Mutter's  position  on  that 
point.  When  we  apply  this  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  it 
does  not  require  an  argument  to  convince  any  one  that  no  man 
can  be  a  good  citizen  of  a  country  unless  he  usee  the  language 
of  that  country — unless  he  has  so  far  allied  himself  with  the 
history  and  the  thought  of  the  people  as  to  think  the  thoughts 
which  they  think,  in  the  langnage  which  they  use. 

The  two  judges  have  set  an  example  in  this  inter pretatioo  of 
the  law  that  invites  the  considerate  attention  of  all. 

M.  B.  a  TbcE. 
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,   BY  W.    E,    BHOKAW, 

article  on  "Progressive  Individaalism"  in  The  Ameri- 
}  Magazine  of  Civics,  some  months  ago,  Prof.  John  B. 
Gommoos,  after  giviag  a  good  description  of  the  German  com- 
manist  society  in  Iowa,  says :  '*If  I  understand  the  present-day 
socialists  they  wonld  make  the  nation  and  the  world  one 
universal  Amana  Society.  Now,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  genuine  socialists  nor  the  Amana  commuuiste,  if  they  enjoy 
their  kind  of  life.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  '  If  a 
man  likes  that  sort  of  a  thing  that  wonld  be  the  sort  of  a  thing 
he  wonld  like.'"  Professor  Commons  then  gives  reasons  why 
"that  sort  of  a  thing''  would  not  do  for  a  nation  and  concludes 
that  "socialism,  as  a  universal  or  national  project,  is  ont  of  the 
question.*^ 

He  then  takes  np  the  definition  of  socialism  thus :  "  Bat  there 
are  certain  projects  before  the  modern  world  which  are  called 
socialistic.  How  are  we  to  determine  whether  they  are  so  or 
not,  and  to  judge  them  upon  their  ultimate  merits  Y  In  the 
first  place,  yon  and  I  are  at  liberty  to  call  anything  socialistic 
which  we  please.  The  word  has  as  yet  no  accepted  meaning. 
.  .  .  How  then  shall  we  define  the  word  Y  I  should  say  to 
make  a  project  socialistic  two  features  are  necesaary :  (1)  It 
must  snbstitnte  governmental  ownership  and  regnlation  for 
private  ownership  and  free  competition.  (2)  It  most  tend  tn 
the  long  rnn  to  stifie  the  private  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
people.  Theee  two  features  are  neceesary."  When  he  says 
that  "the  word  has  as  yet  no  accepted  meaning"  I  am  reminded 
of  what  William  Lloyd  Garrison  said  in  his  address  at  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  New  York  City,  last  January  :  "Socialism  has  another 
advantage.  You  cannot  define  it.  Every  defender  has  his  pet 
idea  of  the  theory.     What  one  considers  meat  the  next  calls 
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poison.  Focus  your  understaudiDg  on  the  eubject,  venture  9Xi 
argument  against  it,  and  you  are  assured  that  yon  have  mis- 
taken the  target  What  you  fired  at  was  only  your  crude  con- 
ception of  it"  Bnt  it  is  neceesary  to  have  »om^  definition  in 
order  to  discuss  the  subject  intelligently.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  word  has  a  sufficiently  accepted  definition  in  the  *'  plank 
10"  that  was  rejected  by  the  Denver  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
vention, which  was  this:  *'The  collective  ownership  by  the 
people  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution." 

But  Professor  Commons  Gontents  himself  with  defining 
features  he  considers  socialistic.  Perhaps  no  two  persons  would 
agree  in  detail  in  an  attempt  to  apply  his  test  regarding  the  two 
features  he  mentiona  If  Professor  Commons  had  understood 
the  subject  thoroughly  he  would  have  given  us  a  l>ebter  way  of 
•determining  socialistic  teudencies. 

Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  socialism  and  individual- 
ism f  How  are  we  to  find  it  I  The  law  of  equal  freedom,  that 
every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he 
infringea  aot  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other,  I  take  to  be  the 
goal  of  the  Individualist^  while  the  above  mentioned  *' plank 
10"  is  most  generally  understood  to  be  the  aim  of  the  socialist 
Then  whatever  tends  toward  the  former  is  individualistic  and 
whatever  tends  toward  the  latter  is  socialistic.  But  when  this  is 
admitted,  the  question  arisea,  How  are  we  to  agree  as  to  what 
tends  this  way  or  that!  To  answer  this  question  correctly  we 
must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  economic  questions — must  understand 
the  mainspring  of  men's  actions  and  the  forces  that  govern 
them.  Of  these  Professor  Commons  has  yet  more  to  learn. 
Perhaps  he  could  get  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  reference  to  my 
article  on  "The  Law  of  Service,"  which  appeared  in  the 
October,  1894,  number  of  this  magazine.  ■ 

Professor  Commons  asks:  ''Are  free  public  schools  social- 
istic t "  Here  is  his  answer  :  **  Free  schools  raise  up  armies  of 
men  and  women  into  the  ranks  of  competitive  life  when  without 
education  they  would  be  crushed  below.  Competition  is  in- 
oreosed  and  intensified  rather  than  etified.  The  same  is  true  of 
compulsory  education,  free  text-books,  and  even   free  meala. 
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Bf  these  means  children  whose  poverty  would  keep  them  for 
life  below  the  competitive  level  are  placed  above  that  level 
where  they  straggle  on  equal  terms  with  their  wealthier  bnt  no 
better  equipped  fellow-citizens.'' 

Had  he  understood  just  why  there  are  snob  '*  children  whose 
poverty  would  keep  them  for  life  below  the  competitive  level" 
he  wonld  have  preferred  to  remove  the  cause  of  that  poverty 
before  advising  ** compulsory  education,  free  text-books,''  etc., 
all  of  which  are  socialistic.  Would  men  under  free  conditions 
need  to  be  compelled  to  educate  their  children  1  Do  not  the 
children  of  poor  men  love  to  learn  t  The  true  individualist 
seeks  to  free  men  by  securing  equity,  not  to  secure  equality  by 
compulsion. 

Again  Professor  Gammons  speaks  of  four  clasees  of  legisla- 
tion :  ''  First  are  the  so-called  factory  acts,  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  enforcing  sani- 
tary shops,  prohibiting  sweating.  These  are  sometimes  called 
Bocialistic.  Bnt  their  tendency  is  the  opposite.  Competition  is 
by  no  means  stopped — the  level  of  competition  is  raised.  Children 
who  would  be  put  in  factories  at  an  early  age  are  taken  out,  are 
put  in  school,  and  are  transferred  in  so  far  from  the  degrading 
competition  of  ignorance  and  weakness  to  the  fair  and  free  com- 
petition of  intelligence  and  ability.''  And  again  I  say  that 
such  legislation  wonld  not  seem  necessary  if  the  cause  of 
poverty  were  first  removed ;  hence  its  tendency  m  socialistic,  for 
it  seeks  to  remedy  the  evils  of  restriction  by  still  further 
restriction.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  snch  laws  are  evaded 
by  false  oaths  regarding  ages,  and  by  other  means,  which 
simply  shows  that  poverty  knows  no  other  law  than  necessity. 
Henry  George  has  clearly  shown,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
''Protection  or  Free  Trade T"  that  the  alhsupcient  cause  of 
poverty  is  the  system  of  land  tenure  which  allows  ground  rent 
to  flow  into  private  coffers  and  thus  produces  a  brood  of  evils, 
to  contend  with  which  a  vast  government  machine  is  forced  to 
heavily  tax  industry. 

Again  Professor  Commons  says  :  ''Falling  prices  and  cornered 
currency  injure  the  wage  classes  most  of  all.     They  are  thrown 
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out  of  employment.  They  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
mere  permission  to  work.  This  is  the  lowest  depth  of  that 
unfair  competition  which  socialists  woald  abolish.  '  Bat  hov 
would  they  abolish  iti  Not  by  reforming  the  currency.  That 
is  mere  patchwork.  Socialism  needs  no  currency.  Every  man 
will  have  book  credits  and  labor  checks.  Opposed  to  this  view 
I  maintain  that  private  property,  free  competition,  and  in- 
dividual enterprise,  if  they  are  to  survive,  must  be  furnished 
first  and  foremost  with  an  honest  currency."  Profeeeor  Com- 
mons is  mistaken.  Before  men  need  a  currency  they  need  a 
chance  to  produce  something  to  exchange,  and  the  ''first  and 
foremost'^  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  for  all  men  access  to  natural 
opportunities  on  equal  terms.  In  other  words,  begin  at  the 
base,  not  at  the  apex  of  the  industrial  pyramid.  ■ 

He  continnes:  "Xext  to  the  currency,  the  most  threatening 
danger  for  private  enterprise  in  America  is  oar  systems  of 
oommunication  under  private  irresponsible  control."  And 
again  he  errs.  Highways  are  next  in  importance  to  oppor- 
tunities to  produce  ;  for  men  have  exchanged  and  can  exchange 
by  barter,  but  before  they  can  use  currency  they  must  have 
access  to  each  other.  So  that  the  second  thing  to  do  is  to  seoore 
to  all  men  access  to  each  other  on  equal  terms. 

The  fourth  class  of  legislation  he  mentions  is  in  matters  of 
taxation.  He  says:  ''Is  the  protective  tariff  socialistic t  It 
interferes  with  private  business,  but  so  does  every  tax.  The 
question  is,  Does  it  suppress  private  enterprise!  No ;  it  simply 
directs  the  channels  of  that  enterprise.  And,  properly  levied,  il 
may  l)e  a  powerful  agency  in  stimulating  invention,  diveraifying 
industry,  and  thus  furnishing  the  most  varied  outlet  for  the 
varied  abilities  and  capacities  of  all  individuals.*'  When  Pro- 
fessor Commons  says  that  "every  tax*'  "interferes  with  private 
business''  he  shows  that  he  does  not  yet  understand  the  ool; 
just  method  of  taxation.  When  he  speaks  of  a  "  properly 
levied"  protective  tariff  he  speaks  of  impossibilities — that  ia^^ 
unless  "properly  "  means  something  else  than  just.  ^ 

He  commends  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  as  tending  to 
"  diffose  property  or  to  check  its  conoentration,"  in  a  way  thai 
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show^s  bis  need  of  deeper  study,  till  he  discovers  the  true  basis 
of  property  rights.  He  says  that  ''in  this  way  cooipetitiou 
becomes  equal,  free,  aad  intense'' — the  falsity  of  which  will  be 
apparent  to  those  who  once  understand  the  single  tax,  to  which 
he  next  turns  his  attention.  Here  is  an  illustration  he  gives 
which  proves  what  single  taxers  always  contend,  that  the 
tendency  of  a  tax  on  land  values  is  to  lessen  such  values  by 
eliminating  the  speculative  element.  "In  the  city  of  Detroit 
for  several  years  the  board  of  asseesors  has  been  increasing  the 
valuations  of  speculative  holdings  in  the  suburbs.  Large  tracts 
of  land  owned  by  estates  and  not  yet  cut  into  lots  had  formerly 
been  appraised  as  only  so  much  farm  land.  The  new  assessors 
began  to  value  them  on  the  basis  of  their  speculative  figures. 
As  a  reealt,  hundreds  of  acres  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
market,"  etc. 

But  Professor  Commons  says  :  "  A  tax  reform  of  this  kind  is 
far  from  being  socialistic,  though  it  is  often  described  as  such. 
Tet,  like  the  income  or  inheritance  taxes,  it  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  become  confiscatory.  Then,  of  course,  it  depresses 
industry.  This  is  the  main  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
single  tax  as  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  George  and  others. 
With  them  it  is  a  substitute  for  all  taxes.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
if  the  land- value  tax  be  adopted  as  a  scheme  solely  for  local 
taxation,  leaving  taxes  on  corporations,  inheritances,  incomes, 
and  imports  for  state  and  federal  purposes,  then  the  tax  would 
not  confiscate  and  would  at  the  same  time  bring  about  the  good 
reeulta  its  advocates  predict."  He  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  studied  the  subject  a  little  deeper  before  expressing  an 
opinion,  for  he  has  but  aired  his  ignorance.  '^ Confiscate'' 
whatt  Landowners  now  confiscate  rent ;  to  tax  it  back  into  the 
public  treasury  would  be,  not  confiscation,  but  restoration.  The 
dogmatic  assertion  that  the  single  tax  would  depress  industry  is 
without  shadow  of  foundation.  Under  what  condition  does 
industry  prosper  moett  Under  free  conditions.  The  single 
tax  vill  free  industry  by  placing  all  taxes,  not  on  industry  as 
DOW,  but  upon  monopoly.  The  tendency  of  a  tax  is  this : 
When    placed    upon   anything  the    supply  of    which  can  be 
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increaaed  or  decreased  by  man  it  tenda  to  check  its  prodactioiv 
thas  limitiDg  the  supply  (depressing  iadostry)  and  increasiog 
its  price.  When  placed  on  anything  the  anpply  of  which 
cannot  be  changed  by  man — natural  opportnnitles — it  tends  to 
make  it  unprofitable  to  bold  such  out  of  use  (encourages 
industry)  and  thereby  decreases  its  price.  This  is  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  of  which  Professor  Commons  seems  to  be  in 
ig:noranc6.  Hence  he  does  not  see  that  a  100  per  cent  tax  upon 
land  values  will  not  depress  industry — unless  he  is  thiukingo^ 
the  "vacant  lot  industry"  or  the  indostry  of  landlordism. 
100  per  cent  tax  on  land  values  will  not  lessen  in  the  least  the 
amount  of  land  in  the  world.  But  it  will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  find  any  reason  for  holding  more  land  than  be 
can  put  to  its  best  use.  How  that  would  depress  indnstry, 
Professor  Commons  will  find  it  difficnit  to  explain.  The  single 
tax,  at  the  same  time  that  it  removes  all  taxes  from  industry, 
establishes  a  jost  land  tenure  system.  When  ground  rent  is 
taken  for  public  expenses,  no  other  tax  will  be  necessary,  and 
nnnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.  The  value  of  cue 
location  is  measured  by  its  advantages  over  other  locations. 
Under  the  single  tax,  locations  for  which  there  is  no  competi- 
tion— which  are  only  desired  by  one  person — will  have  no  valoe 
and  will  not  be  taxed.  The  taxed  locations  will  consequently 
have  values  over  the  untaxed  locations,  which  express  the 
advantages  attaching  thereto  by  means  of  government — for 
government  secures  to  possessors  exclusive  possession,  by  meaoi 
of  which  all  advantages  are  reaped. 

Professor  Commons  seems  to  see  in  the  single  tax  only  * 
scheme  of  taxation.  He  does  not  know  that  it  is  a  great  moni 
reform  with  a  fiscal  name.  The  aim  of  single  taxers  is  oot 
merely  to  reform  taxation — to  establish  a  good  revenue  systfo 
— that  is  but  incidental.  Their  object  is  to  secnre  equal  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  the  earth,  upon  which  freedom,  aU  rrti 
freedom,  rests,  and  withoat  which  all  our  efforts  for  eqnil 
fntile. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  kernel  of  the  question — that  pvtt 
it  which  is  still  beyond  Professor  Commons'  ken.     He  has 
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cracked  the  nnt  yet,  so  his  opinion  of  the  kernel  is  crude. 
Exclosive  pofiseesion  of  locations  ia  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
man  in  all  stages  above  the  nomadic  Bat  nature  gives  no  man 
any  right  to  exclude  any  of  his  fellows  at  any  time— for  might  is 
not  right.  Hence,  whenever  more  than  one  person  desire  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  same  location  at  the  same  time,  both 
can  be  equally  free  only  when  the  one  who  obtains  such  posses- 
sion gives  the  excluded  an  equivalent  Single  taxers  stand 
or  fall  by  that  test.  The  more  there  are  who  desire  the 
excloaive  possession  of  a  given  location,  the  greater  is  the  value 
of  that  location.  Hence,  if  each  one  securing  such  possession 
pays  to  all  who  are  exolnded  therefrom  the  fall  annual  value  of 
such  location,  he  gives  an  equivalent  for  his  privilege  and 
access  to  natural  opportunities,  on  equal  terms,  is  secured.  I 
challenge  Professor  Commons  to  show  anything  unjust  about 
such  a  proposal,  or  to  show  any  other  method  of  securing  equal 
freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth,  where  land  is  held  in  exclusive 
possession. 

The  starting  point  is  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself,  which 
right  is  manifest  in  the  ownership  of  the  results  of  his  own 
eflforts.  As  man  can  live  only  on  and  from  the  laud  his  right  to 
himself  and  to  life  involves  his  right  to  use  the  earth.  If  every 
man  has  this  right,  then  all  men^s  rights  to  these  are  equal. 
The  essence  of  slavery  is  not  in  the  title  to  slaves,  but  in  the 
power  to  appropriate  the  results  of  their  labor.  Hence,  in  so 
far  as  that  power  is  exercised  slavery  exists.  Thus  all  true  titles 
to  property  are  based  on  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  ownership  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor.  Land 
is  not  the  result  of  labor,  hence  ownership  of  it  involves  owner- 
ship of  those  who  must  use  it  and  denies  to  them  the  full  fruit  of 
their  labor.  Socialists  do  not  see  this  and  so  they  have  no  clear 
idea  of  the  true  basis  of  property  rights.  That  is  why  they 
favor  all  the  varieties  and  degrees  of  legislation  which  deny 
individuals  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own  so  loug 
aa  they  infringe  not  the  equal  freedom  of  others. 

The  ideal  government  is  that  which  secures  to  each  member 
thereof  equal  freedom— and  maintains  that  condition.     To  do 
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either  more  or  less  is  to  secare — and  maintain  unequal  freedom— 
ifi  to  secure  to  some  greater  freedom  than  others  can  hare. 
That  is  the  essence  of  iDJostice— of  immorality.  This  is  the 
ball's  eye  at  which  all  reform  in  government  should  be  directed. 
That  reformer  is  no  true  reformer — is  a  demagogae — who  seeks 
either  more  or  less  than  equity.  The  adoption  of  the  single  tax 
will  secure  that  ideal  equity  as  to  the  use  of  those  portions  of 
the  earth  held  in  exclusive  possession.  And  as  the  benefits  of 
improvement  in  all  other  directions  but  tend  to  enhance  the 
value — add  to  the  advantage — of  locations,  real  equity  can  be 
secured  iu  nothing  else  nutil  we  get  the  single  tax.  It  deserves 
a  much  closer  study  thau  Professor  Commons  has  yet  given  it 

But  when  this  is  secured,  then  equity  as  to  highways — those 
portions  of  the  earth  that  must  be  used  in  common — must  be 
secured.  Then  the  government  must  provide  a  money  system 
by  which  to  administer  those  fonctions.  The  true  solution  of 
the  two  latter — transportation  and  money — will  spring  natarally 
out  of  conditions  the  single  tax  will  inaugurate.  Until  then 
there  can  exist  no  conditions  favorable  to  the  permanent  sola* 
tion  of  either  the  transportation  or  money  questions.  When 
these  three  things — land,  transportation,  money — are  properly 
attended  to  there  will  be  found  little,  if  anything,  else  left  for 
government  to  do.  Restrictive  laws — such  as  Frofeesor  Corn* 
mons  advocates — will  then  no  longer  seem  neceasary.  Theoi 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  dream  of  his  closing  sentence  find 
chance  for  realisation. 

W.  E.  Brokiw. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  commenta  concerning  affairs  ofin- 
teregt  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  rekUing 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  MunicipcU  Reformy 
Oood  Oovemment.  Law  ana  Order ,  and  similar  organizations^  in- 
duding  ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  oUU 
zenshipj  are  especially  invited, 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  New  Yobk  :  Albany,~The  New  York  State 

ACTIVITIES.  Municipal  Leagues  uent  delegates  to  Albany, 

March  25,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  pa»- 

«ige  of  bills  pending  In  the  legislature  calculated  to  insure  the  best 

results  in  the  administration  of  city  affairs. 

Those  present  were:  3Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen,  Ph.D.  (A.  I.  C.)i  of  the 
City  Vigilance  League  of  New  York :  Edwin  A,  King,  Heniy  Burden, 
and  Seymour  Van  Santford,  of  the  city  club  of  Troy ;  James  M. 
Piyor,  New  York,  secretary  of  the  state  league  ;  Montgomery  Stuart, 
of  Rochester ;  F.  M.  Loomls,  of  the  city  club  of  Buffalo,  and  Melvil 
Dewey,  of  the  Civic  League  of  Albany. 

JRoehester, — The  great  change  that  has  come  over  the  people  of  this 
city  as  to  what  constitutes  fitness  for  municipal  service  since  the  advent 
of  the  good  government  administration  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
series  of  civil  service  examinations  juat  brought  to  a  close.  During  the 
three  years  preceding  the  election  of  Mayor  Warner  only  360  persons 
presented  themselves  for  examination  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  reason  for  this  small  number  was  the  well-known  fact  that  how- 
ever good  an  examination  a  man  might  pass,  he  could  not  get  an 
appointment  without  the  approval  of  the  chiUrman  of  the  executive 
board  and  the  boss  of  the  Bepubllcan  party  of  the  city.  During  the 
period  of  less  than  three  mouths  that  Mayor  Warner  has  been  in  office 
more  than  700  persons  have  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
Now  there  exists  a  genuine  eligible  list  for  every  municipal  office  that 
comes  under  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law. 

J^/racitse, — The  Qood  Government  Club  held  a  meeting  March  18, 
when  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  spoke  upon  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment.   Rev.  George  B.  Spalding  made  the  opening  address. 

Professor  E.  W.  Bemis  (A.  I.  C),  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  dwelt 
upon  the  condition  of  American  cities  and  of  European  cities,  the 
present  administration  of  Glasgow,  Toronto,  Detroit,  and  New  York. 
Cities  in  America,  he  said,  are  generally  poorly  governed,  and  that 
chiefly  because  we  don't  prize  good  government  enough  to  pay  for  it. 
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Brooklyn.— 'Raw,  James  Reed,of  Boston,  March  22  gave  one  of  a  courw 
of  addresses  on  **  Civic  AfTaira*' — similar  iu  cliitracler  to  the  coarse  nov 
being  given  at  Plymouth  Church  in  the  same  city,  on  the  subject  of 
•'Good  Government,"  He  clainu'd  it  to  l)e  a  fundamental  truth  th&t 
all  good  government  must  proceed  from  above  and  not  from  below,  and 
that  the  attitude  of  a  nation  is  good  or  ntht^rwlse  according  at*  it  looks 
upward  or  downward  for  inspiration  and  guidance,  and  be  deprecated 
in  strong  language  the  apparent  absence  of  this  method  in  our  owd 
country,  Hhowing  that  the  present  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  ia 
authority  is  to  listen  only  to  popular  clamor,  and  not  to  give  heed  to 
the  higher  and  eternal  principles  which  represent  the  voice  of  God- 

"Tliou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  The  only  renibdy  for 
existing;  troubles  wa-s  shown  to  be  In  tiie  creation  of  a  heultliy  puMJt- 
sentiment.  Nu  change  of  constitution  or  laws  will  do  any  good,  but  it 
rests  on  every  citizen  to  use  all  the  influence  he  possesses  iti  favor  of 
electing  to  public  ofllce  only  men  of  honor  and  integrity,  wisdom  and 
experience,  who  are  worthy  of  contidence,  aud  then  to  give  them  th* 
conRdence  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  before  the  Civitaa  (ladies*)  Club  of  Brook-^ 
lyn,  Dr.  H.  C,  Bweuzel  says : 

"  Her  sphere  is  not  limited  by  Christ  lo  the  tvitchen,  laundry,  briii| 
ing  up  and  Hpimking  of  children.  Its  most  im|>erative  place  i»  honiK* 
The  family  neeils  reformation  more  than  political  and  social  BtatUH,un4 
wrtmen  should  strive  to  overcome  those  gn^at  evils  striking  at  the  mopj 
of  civilization— dlvorre  and  divorce  courts — but  her  sphere  mlgfal 
proi>erly  extend  beyond  these  things, 

"We  look  ti»o  much  to  Albany  and  the  city  hall  for  regeneralloD, 
Acts  of  assembly  cannot  reach  the  roota  of  mattere,  and  the  poUtkal 
aspect  of  the  evolution  of  women  misses  its  point  here.  Too  ixiucb< 
la  expected  of  full  pollticat  riglits  for  women,  whose  ttillueuoe  oo«iM| 
reach  u  deeper  Held  in  public  opinion.  The  tendency  of  the  age  lifiB 
overrate  refttrms." 

Dr,  Lyman  Abltottsaid  Iiis  first  advice  to  tike  Civitaa  luvmlwrs  «•* 
to  tw»  8<imethin.i:  and  develop  the  personality  whicli  wouhi  bring  thtA 
quickly  in  toucli  with  humanity;  second,  do  tiie  work  found  in  tliHr^ 
own  homes,  the  work  of  developing  morality,  beauty,  and  reClnenieDt: 
thlrdf  the  recognition  and  fulf\hnent  of  the  duty  to  the  church,  muI 
after  all  these  were  attended  to,  to  look  outside  aiid  beyond.  There  vitf 
Tuuch  danger,  he  naid,  in  making  too  nnich  of  machines.  Thegrealntj 
gifts  in  womaa^B  hand.s  were  fiiilh,  hope,  and  love,  the  greatest  of  lh<^j 
being  love. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE        Its  Mkmbrks  AND  Thf.IK  ACTIVITII&H 
OF  CIVICS.  Prof.  K.  \V.  Betnis,  of  the  Institut*"*  LecUTTI 

Corps,   delivered    an   address    upon    "Wh*' 
Organizations"  at  the  Wells  Memorial  Building  in  Boston,  A prillCl' 
which  he  said  : 
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"  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  would  declare  that  organi- 
xation  is  not  profitable  and  beneHcial  among  laboring  men. 

'*  Labor  organizationa  are  not  only  accumulating  funds,  furnishing 
intelligent  leadership,  and  enabling  the  laboring  man  to  make  better 
bargains  with  his  employer,  but  it  is  paying  sick,  death,  superannuate, 
and  unemployed  benefits.  These  features  represent  what  is  called 
'  the  old  trades  unionism,'  but  they  have  been  gradually  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  organizations.  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  only  those 
organizations  have  passed  through  the  recent  period  of  depression 
uninjured  which  have  adopted  benefit  features. 

"Labor  organizations  have  done  a  vast  deal  for  the  promotion  of 
factory  legislation,  especially  in  states  other  than  Massachusetts.  So 
It  is  with  the  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  the  sweat-shops,  for  the 
employers'  liability  acts,  the  attempt  to  secure  a  shorter  work  day  for 
official  employment,  and  in  other  directions.  Labor  organizations 
have  promoted  temperance,  intelligence,  and  the  spirit  of  codperation. 
The  stronger  and  larger  the  union  the  more  opportunity  there  Is  to 
make  yearly  contracts  and  secure  other  advantages,  for  securing  peace, 
conciliation,  and  eventually  arbitration." 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  A.  I.  C,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

R.  Heber  Holbrook,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Btate  Normal  School,  Clarion, 
Pa.,  is  editor  of  the  Normal  Exponent^  a  bright  little  weekly  which 
may  be  depended  upon  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  proper  attention  to 
civics  as  a  part  of  normal  school  work. 

Clinton  Roqers  Woodruff,  of  the  A.  I.  C.  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Lecture  Corps,  spoke  before  the  South  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, April  2,  on  "Practical  Politics."  "Government,"  he  said, 
"  will  not  be  any  better  than  the  governed.  If  the  officials  are  bad  or 
nnfaitbful  In  the  execution  of  the  trusts  committed  to  them  it  will  be 
either  t)ecause  the  people  themselves  are  bad  or  criminally  neglectful 
or  careless  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  The  cry  of  the  partisan  Is 
measures,  measures.  But  the  demand  of  the  voter  should  be — men  ; 
bold,  fearless,  honest  men.  Bad  laws  in  the  hands  of  good  men  are 
better  than  good  laws  in  the  hands  of  bad  men.  Look  beyond  party 
organization  and  party  measures  and  see  if  there  is  an  honest  man  in 
the  person  of  the  candidate  who  can  stand  when  the  testing  time 
comes,  and  who  will  faithfully  execute  the  trust  that  may  be  com- 
mitted to  him.  In  municipal  affairs,  divide  on  matters  of  local  policy 
rather  than  on  national  issues.  Individuals  are  powerful  factors  in  the 
attainment  of  good  government,  and  tiie  question  will  be  practically 
solved  when  any  considerable  numbers  of  3'oung  men  make  energetic 
and  intelligent  effort  in  this  direction."  Mr.  Rogers  is  delivering  in 
the  same  place  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  "  Civil  Government." 

Judge  William  Travers  Jerome,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "Crimi- 
nals In  New  York,"  says  : 
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"  There  is  ft  strong  philanthropic  side  to  this  question,  and  I  hare 
great  respect  for  the  people  who  are  studying  tlmt  view,  but  I  am  going 
to  show  it  to  you  from  the  financial  side.  The  yearly  re\*enues  of  tbb 
city  are  eaornious.  The  whole  budget  of  Denmark  for  army,  nftvy. 
and  government  Is  only  thirty-flve  per  cent  of  that  of  New  York  City. 
The  budget  of  Sweden  for  1895  was  twenty-six  and  a  half  mlllloDB, 
while  ours  was  forty-four  millions.  Of  these  enormous  sums  more 
tlian  fifteen  per  cent  is  spent  on  crime.  It  is  the  largest  Item  on  the 
budget.  We  spend  just  about  the  same  amount  ou  the  police  force  u 
we  si>end  on  education,  and  still  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us  the  police  force 
Is  not  nearly  large  enough.  If  this  amount  is  not  enough  for  the 
police  surely  tt  is  not  enough  for  the  schools. 

"Now  the  question  comes  up  whether  all  this  mass  of  crime  with 
which  we  liavelto  deal  is  preventable.  After  ten  years  of  oonstant 
study  of  criminalfl  T  am  not  very  optimistic  about  them  personally. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  worthlesH  lot,  who  would  be  better  ofT  out  of  the 
way.  They  don't  deserve  much  consideration,  and  it  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  the  community  that  I  am  Itwk- 
ing. 

*'My  own  opinion  Is  that  crime  may  be  stamped  out  by  rfttlonal 
means,  Just  as  smallpox  and  fevers,  which  were  considered  DeceaBUy 
evils  years  ago,  are  now  practically  unknown  in  civilized  countrl«fl. 
The  power  that  is  going  to  stamp  it  out  is  education  and  occupatioa. 
It  is  not  by  shielding  a  boy  from  temptation  and  bolstering  him  aloD| 
that  you  are  going  to  make  a  good  man  of  him;  it  is  by  filling  hit 
mind  so  full  of  good,  pure  thoughts  that  he  has  no  time  or  inolin&tioo 
to  be  bad. 

'*  If  there  is  one  disgrace  on  the  face  of  the  civilized  earth  It  is  tlif 
condition  of  the  Tombs,     It  is  about  as  )>arbaric  an  iustituilou  as  tben 
is  in  the  country.     Imvsmuch  an  women  have  done  so  much  in  geltinf 
the  streets  cleaned,  I  think  they  might  use  their  abilities  to  Irrlutt 
the  powers  that  bo  Into  improving  the  Tombs  somewhat.    If  tlif 
calendars  of  the  district  attorney's  ofllce  are  full,  men  who  are  awalUo|  ^ 
trial  are  often  kept  a  year,  and  sometimes  more,  waiting  their  lum,  ■ 
whi?ii  they  are  perhaps  innocent.     I  know  of  one  man  who,  after  two  ^ 
years  in  the  Tomb«,  whh  tried  and  acquitted. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  <iuesiiou  of  the  district  attorney.  It  is  lupi 
for  t»utsiders  to  appreciate  llie  importance  of  his  position.  The  I/Mo* 
investigulion  was  very  expensive,  both  In  money  and  in  the  sliaklnj 
of  our  conlldence  hi  everything.  If  we  had  had  the  right  kinduf* 
district  attorney  he  could  have  done  the  whole  thing  t)ett«r  and  with 
less  fuss.  The  va.'«t  syntem  of  bluckmall  in  this  city  is  known  by  erer; 
one,  but  tlie  district  attorneys  liave  never  done  anything  lo  root  It  onU 
When  you  have  in  this  position  n  man  who  is  aggressively  homvt.sa^l 
does  not  sit  and  wait  for  crime  to  rub  agaiui^t  him,  you  may  look  foF] 
revelations  and  reforms  where  you  little  think  It  now." 


^ 


Rev.  Fred  B.  Ali.bn  adtlresaed  the  Municipal  League  of 
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M&rch  35  ou  "A  Single  Legislative  Chamber,"  presenting  a  feasible 
argument  In  support  of  itH  advantages. 

*' The  single  uhatiibep  mudetlie  muni^'ipal  functions  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. The  coriiinoii  council  was,  aiul  had  been  for  ten  years,  a  coMtly 
superfluity.  Its  powers  were  so  eirciiniscrihed  that  the  ablest  nien  in 
the  community  would  not  accept  positions  in  it.  One  chamber  of 
twenty-seven  members  would  exert  legislative  power  efleetively,  and  it 
could  be  held  up  to  a  publicity  which  was  impossible  where  there  were 
two  legislative  bodies.  The  second  chamber  tuily  aflbrds  a  horde  of 
claimants  for  the  treasury.  Outside  of  New  England  the  single 
chamber  prevails.  It  is  tlie  system  in  use  In  New  York,  Chicago, 
Bronkl^'n,  San  Fraticisco,  Detroit,  and  most  of  the  other  large  citiea  of 
the  country.  The  whole  trend  of  American  progress  is  in  this 
direction.  There  are  a  number  of  cities  in  this  state  under  the  single 
chamber  syKtem. 

I  "For  such  a  system  the  consensus  of  opinion  Is  unanimous.  The 
•Ingle  chamber  rules  in  rno^t  of  the  citiea  on  the  cuiiiinent  and 
in  England,  aiid  the  result  is  such  that  Americans  are  filled  with  envy. 
It  Is  from  the  citlen  across  the  water  that  Boston  must  take  her 
standard.  Binninghnm  gets  six  times  more  for  the  money  expended 
in  municipal  RtTairH  than  Boston,  and  the  cost  of  living  here  is  onl^' 
fifteen  per  oent  more  than  there.  It  is  only  through  a  single  chamber 
that  the  body  representing  the  people  can  have  power  in  fact  as  well  a« 
In  name  and  render  disinterested  service." 


^  Rbv.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  recently  delivered  the  eighth  of  a 
series  of  week-day  addresses  on  civic  affairs  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.     Hpeaking  on  '*The  New  Civic  Spirit,"  he  said  : 

"The  present  situation  of  our  government  is  so  dt'plorable  as  to  be 
prolific  of  the  prospect  of  betterment.  Things  are  so  bad  as  to  be 
delightfully  encouraging.  The  reform  movement  at  this  day  is  well- 
uigh  em))arrHHsed  with  assets.  We  might  as  well  start  out  with  this 
keynote  of  pleasant  expectancy.  The  world  will  never  be  saved  by  the 
men  who  pout  and  whine.  We  never  know  things  In  politics  until  we 
experience  thera,  any  more  than  we  do  In  rellgLon.  We  are  all  getting 
experience  now  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  world  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  devil.  There  is  something  cheerful  in  this  to  people  living  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  It  was  tiie  seeming  helplessness  of  the  situation 
in  New  York  a  year  ago  that  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  better  it.  Yet 
our  present  position  is  one  of  incalculable  peril.  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
but  I  believe  there  are  few  who  appreciate  the  virnlencu  of  the  evil 
which  is  operating  to  undermine  our  civic  character  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  our  civic  Institntiona.  We  liad  lietter  quit  Fourth  of  July 
celebrating  and  come  down  to  the  hard  facts  in  the  caee.  What  any 
nation  has  to  fear  most  is  not  foreign  invasion  but  ityternal  rot.  Our 
cities  are  hot-beds  of  every  specimen  of  individual,  social,  and  economic 
depravity. 

**  What  we  have  uueartlied  in  New  York  is  oaly  a  sample  of  what 
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dtHtingnislte?  our  citiea  geQemlly ;  aitrl  I  would  like  to  say  right  here 
tlmt  tUf  liiscloHurea  nlready  made  hi  New  York  upon  cvrtaiu  lines  have 
not  worked  nearly  ua  great  a  revolution  ajs  would  be  wrought  if  investi- 
gation were  prosecuted  along  other  lines  that  liave  not  beeu  touched 
but  only  hinted  at,  Tlie  stability  of  our  inHtltutioui*  dei>euds  upon  tbe 
respect  felt  and  nhown  for  eHtabli^heil  anlbority.  Viewed  fnjiii  that 
Btandpoint,  the  outlook  ie  not  stimulating.  We  do  not  mean  that 
everybody  is  a  law-breaker,  hut  we  uiean  that  there  is  not  that  sensi- 
tivenesB  that  makes  the  public  feel  that  there  i-s  a  good  deal  of  law- 
breaking  going  on. 

**  You  liave  a  law  here  that  provides,  that  the  saloons  shall  not  be 
open  on  tiunduy.  They  are  o[ien,  I  believe.  (Laughter.)  Nay,  there 
is  nothing  amusing  about  this.  Tlie  thing  is  awfully,  terriflcalty  sad. 
How  much  sleep  do  tlie  rank  and  file  of  Bn>oklyn  citizens  lose  od 
account  of  tbis  fact?  I  am  not  urguiug  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
temperance  man,  but  from  ttie  standpoint  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
observance  of  law  is  directly  related  to  the  permanence  of  government 
Side-door  liquor-selling  is  just  a-s  criminal  as  front-door,  and  a  mighty 
sight  meaner.  lam  nut  a  Prohibitionist,  but  whatever  law  is  enacted 
sbould  be  stood  up  to. 

"  This  is  nut  a  plea  for  a  more  stringent  e.\cise  law.  I  want  as  strin- 
gent a  law  as  cjin  be  enforced,  and  anything  more  la  a  menace  to  publi 
integrity.  Tf  I  waa  mayor  of  Hrooklyn,  and  the  law  provided  that 
liquor  should  not  t>e  sold  on  Sunday,  and  if  that  law  was  the  reco^ 
nized  will  of  tlie  eomnionweaiiii,  I  would  bring  to  its  enforcement 
every  ounce  of  the  administrative  power  available.  I  would  do  it  if  it 
made  Brooklyn  so  hot  that  it  was  uncomfortable  to  live  here,  if  I  bad 
to  go  out  after  dark  with  an  etKsort." 


Thomas  Ward  White,  New  Birmingham,  Texas,  la  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  A.  I.  C  He  writew  tliat  the  charcoal  burners  in 
the  coast  country  of  Texas,  chiefly  inimlgranU,  represent  a  largo  dMi 
who  gain  a  precarious  living  by  iiard  toil,  are  very  poor,  very  IgnoraDt, 
andean  well  say,  "No  man  cares  for  my  soul."  He  llilnks  the  iMst 
way  to  make  them  goo<]  citizens  Is  to  bring  them  under  religious  Intlu* 
enoes  ;  and  asks  those  who  agree  with  him  to  help  him  erect  a  cheap 
building  which  can  l>e  used  for  tiiis  and  otlier  '*g(M>d  cttlKenship" 
purposes.  We  are  not  advised  as  to  Mr.  Wliite's  religious  coonecUoiu. 
Under  the  name  of  any  sect,  or  no  sect,  his  pur|>ose  is  a  worthy  one. 
And  a  dollar— as  to  uscfuluess-~upplie<l  as  proposed,  may  have  cart- 
wheel dimensions  in  this  and  many  another  place  of  like  character. 


Horace  F.  Cutter,  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  reoeut  issue  of  Letli^* 
Weekl$/t  forcibly  urges  the  need  of  jury  reform. 

**  For  many  years  past/'  he  says,  **  one  of  the  most  stinging  of  the 
reproaches  that  have  been  cast  at  us  by  foreigners  has  been  that  ws 
Allow  and  even  encourage  lynch  law,  and  In  California  were  compelled 
to  form  vigilance  uoniuiUti'es  so  as  to  obtain  justice  and  enforc*  the 
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punishment  of  criminals.  This  especial  reproach  is  rightfully  to  be 
attributed  to  our  obstinate  and  perverse  adhesion  to  the  system  of 
unanimous  verdicts. 

"Outside  of  England  there  is  not  another  civilized  nation  which 
permits  this  absurdity  to  be  practiced.  The  criminal  law  of  France 
provides  that  a  majority  of  the  twelve  Jurors  may  And  a  verdict.  In 
Russia  it  is  the  same  as  in  France.  In  Germany  two  thirds  may  find  a 
verdict.  In  our  military  trials  a  majority  determines  the  fate  of  the 
accused.  Even  in  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  the  highest  tribunal,  the 
minority  rules  the  case  always,  invariably. 

'*  The  fearful  power  that  the  present  practice  gives  to  unscrupulous 
lawyers  is  too  well  known  to  dwell  upon,  for  while,  Ttowl  a  sense  of 
personal  honor,  they  miglit  shrink  from  actual  bribery  to  clear  their 
clients,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  secure  for  professional  purposes  the  aid 
of  such  foolish  or  stubborn  jurors  as  might  be  persuaded  by  their 
specious  eloquence,  and  If  they  cau  win  but  one  of  them  the  labor  and 
earnestness  of  the  other  eleven  are  entirely  futile  and  of  no  avail.  In 
the  case  of  the  innocent  person  under  trial  the  condition  is  in  one  sense 
more  deplorable,  It  being  in  the  power  of  one  malignant  person  to  pre- 
vent an  acquittal,  and  thus  leave  an  eternal  stigma  on  the  unfortunate. 

"  There  has  recently  been  started  a  movement,  which  is  rapidly 
growing  in  importance  and  activity,  to  change  the  present  jury  system. 
Already  California  has  adopted,  with  great  success,  the  three  fourths 
verdict  for  civil  oases,  and  a  bill  providing  for  a  verdict  of  five  sixths 
in  criminal  cases  passed  one  branch  of  the  legislature  during  the  last 
session.  Other  states  are  meditating  the  same  change,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  state  of  Utah  has  a  provision  to  this  very  efi'ect. 

"  In  the  present  Congress,  in  both  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, bills  are  now  before  the  judiciary  committees,  with  provisions  to 
change  the  practice  of  the  federal  courts  so  that  In  civil  cases  three 
fourths,  and  in  criminal  cases  five  sixths,  may  determine  verdicts,  and 
also  providing  that  in  cases  of  minor  offenses  a  smaller  number  than 
twelve  may  be  allowable. 

"Wherever  the  proposed  reform  is  adopted  there  will  be  at  once  a 
great  and  encouraging  change  regarding  the  willingness  of  business 
men  to  serve  upon  juries,  since  they  will  then  cease  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  one  obstinate  or  foolish  person.  And,  taking  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  it  is  probable  that  only  the  criminals  and  their  friends,  the 
criminal  lawyers,  will  be  found  to  object  to  the  change." 

CI7ICS  IN  New  York's  New  Excise  Laws.— In  response  to 

OSnBKAL.        the  inquiry  of  A.  T.  R.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Raines  Bill,  we  quote  the  following  state- 
ment from  Christian  Work : 
"  It  grants  local  option  to  towns,  but  not  to  cities. 
"  It  abolishes  all  excise  boards  on  April  30. 

"  It  prohibits  the  establishment  of  a  saloon  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  a  dwelling  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
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"  It  devour  one  third  of  tho  money  received  for  Mie  iax  to  the  sUte 
and  two  thirds  to  the  municipality  in  which  It  Is  collected. 

"  It  provides  for  the  refusal  of  a  license  to  any  one  who  has  been  eon- 
victed  of  criuif . 

"  It  makes  no  distinction  between  Uoensea  for  the  sale  of  distilled  and 
of  mult  liquors. 

"  It  provides  that  the  annual  tax  for  an  ordinary  saloon  in  New  York 
shall  be  $800  ;  in  Brooklyn,  $650;  in  cities  having  a  population  between 
500,fX)0  and  50,m\  $.500  ;  between  50,000  and  10,000,  $550 ;  between 
10,000  and  5,000,  $300  ;  between  6,000  and  1,200,  $200 ;  in  all  other  places, 
$100. 

*'  For  tra0ickini<  in  liquors  In  quantities  of  less  than  five  gallons,  not 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  [groceries,  etc.],  the  tax  is  $500,  $400,  $300t 
$200,  $100,  $70,  and  $50  respectively. 

*'  Fi>r  pharmacists,  to  be  aold  on  prescription  only,  $100,  $75,  $50,  $50, 
$20,  $16,  $10. 

"  For  each  car,  steamboat,  or  vessel  licensed  the  tax  ia  $200. 

"  It  is  further  provided  that  during  hours  when  it  is  illegal  tu  have 
saloons  open  there  must  l»e  no  blind,  screen,  opaque,  or  coIore<l  glass  to 
intercept  the  view  from  the  street  Into  the  place  where  liquor  is  sold. 
Free  lunches  are  also  prohibited. 

"  The  hill  creates  a  State  Department  of  Exclae— which  fa  denounced 
by  the  opponents  of  tlie  bill  as  'a  great  political  machine' — under 
which  the  lii^^uor  tratflc  is  to  be  controlled,  by  providing  for  the 
apimiiitinetit  of  many  qfUcers  who  will  draw  salaries  aggregating  about 
$250,000.  All  employees  are  to  be  '  confidential,'  and  hence,  not  subject 
to  civil  service  regulations." 

It  may  be  added  that  all  signs  now  point  to  the  use  of  this  law  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Hlnister  politicAl  schemes  which  will  be  the  resoJt 
of  it«i  execution  under  the  control  of  machine  politicians. 


I 


National  Conference  for  Good  City  Govbrnmknt.— Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  (A.  I,  C),  secretary,  announces  that  the  fourth 
National  Conferfnoo  for  Gowl  City  Government  will  be  held  In  Balti- 
more, May  0,  T,  and  8,  181*6,  in  conjunction  with,  and  under  th* 
auspices  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Munlclf^ 
League.  No  effort  will  be  Hptired  on  the  part  of  the  local  and  general 
committees  to  make  the  conference  the  most  sucoesaful  and  interesting 
thus  far  held.  Distinguished  speakers  will  be  present  and  speuk  upon 
important  phases  of  the  subject.  A  program  of  the  meetings  can  be 
had  npon  application  to  the  seerelnry. 

Thecoimiderutitm  of  tlie  municipal  condition  of  leading  oitlee  wUl  be 
continued,  especial  attention  being  given  to  southern  cities.  Practical 
questions,  sucli  as  whether  amnieipal  legislators  should  be  paid,  ought 
there  to  be  one  or  two  chambers  in  the  municipal  legislature,  and  tht 
municipal  ownership  and  control  of  railroads  and  other  public  flrmn* 
chises,  will  be  discussed. 

All  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  American  cities  are  cordially 
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invited  to  attend.  The  Trunk  Line  Aasociation  has  granted  a  reduc- 
tion of  railroad  rates,  upon  certain  conditions,  wliich  wiil  be  furnished 
upon  appiication  to  Mr.  Rogers,  514  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Woman  SuPFRAaE  in  Massachusetts  has  again  suffered  defeat. 
The  House  rejected,  81  to  104,  April  8,  the  bill  giving  women  qualified 
to  vote  for  school  committee  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  grant- 
ing liquor  licenses.  The  bill  granting  municipal  suffrage  to  women 
was  next  In  the  calendar,  on  third  reading,  and  was  promptly  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mob  Massacres. — There  is  nothing,  says  the  Boston  Home  Journal^ 
so  intolerant,  so  Irresponsible,  so  dangerous,  and  so  inexcusable  as  a 
mob,  whether  it  be  a  Khoordish  horde  which,  Impelled  by  religious 
hatred  and  the  desire  to  plunder  and  destroy,  wrealcs  its  fury  upon  the 
unarmed  and  unoffending  Armenians,  or  a  company  of  lynchers  on  the 
frontier  who  hang  a  suspected  horse  thief  to  the  nearest  tree,  or  a 
relentless  mob  that  burns  at  the  stake  the  first  unfortunate  who  Is  even 
suspected  of  having  committed  a  dreadfhl  crime.  Any  company  of 
men  that  without  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  law,  assumes  to 
administer  justice  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice  and  should  be 
made  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  it  defies.  The  Bagia  for 
February  gives  some  startling  fS&cts  derived  from  its  own  mob  record, 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  regard  to  the  mol> 
massacres  authentically  reported  as  having  taken  place  In  the  United 
States  during  1895.  From  the  figures  given  it  appears  that  during  the 
year  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  were  put  to  death  by  mobs, 
some  of  them  being  hanged,  some  shot,  some  whipped  to  death,  and 
no  less  than  nine  burned  alive.  Of  the  vlotUns  one  hundred  and 
Bixty*nine  were  colored  and  eighty-one  white,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  were  men  and  the  rest  women  and  children.  Besides  those  who 
were  put  to  death  in  the  single  month  of  March,  1895»  seventeen 
persons  were  seriously  injured  and  seven  women  outraged  by  mobs. 
Other  details  equally  revolting  might  be  quoted,  but  enough  has 
already  been  given  to  show  that  in  Christian  America  there  are  com- 
munities where  lawlessness  reigns  and  cruelties  are  practiced  which  in 
character  are  only  too  similar  to  those  ghastly  crimes  which  the 
Mohammedan  sultan  so  piously  winks  at.  That  colorphobia  Is  in  part 
responsible  for  these  American  atrocities  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  colored  population  of  the  country  is  only  one 
tenth  as  numerous  as  the  white,  two  black  men  are  lynched  for  every 
white  one  who  suffers  a  similar  fate.  A  man's  chance  of  being 
murdered  by  a  mob  is  therefore  twenty  times  as  great  if  he  Is  of 
African  descent  as  it  would  be  if  only  Caucasian  blood  coursed  in  his 
veins.  Again,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  lax  enforcement  of  law, 
the  tardy  processes  of  the  courts,  and  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  pardon- 
ing power  afford  a  pretext  to  the  irresponsible  to  resort  to  such  meas- 
ures as  render  the  escape  of  supposed  criminals  impossible.    If  mobs 
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were  cunfliicf]  to  states  where  the  negro  popuhitioii  is  for  tbi 
illiterate  and  degraded,  and  far  outnumbers  the  vrliite,  we  of  the  North 
might  ]ierhu|)s  eonifort  ourselvcH  with  tlie  aflHurunPe  tliAt  we  are  doC 
UH  other  men,  vi/..,  nur  Houlliern  bretliren.  Statistics,  however,  sliow 
that  mobn  are  not  unknown  in  m*tre  favored  parte  of  the  Union.  It 
therefore  behoovea  nil  good  eitizena,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to 
combine  for  tlie  final  overtlirow  of  mob  law.  The  press  of  the  country 
can  do  muoh  toward  ttie  aeoonipUshmont  of  this  reform  by  building  op 
a  public  soiitiitient  that,  while  venerating  establisheil  law,  shall  Imiat 
upon  tiie  prompt  and  impartial  enforcement  of  all  laws  and  &a< 
ail  mi  nist  ration  of  uutliority  tliat  no  law-breul(er  shall  be  allowed 
escape  conviction  when  his  ^uilt  can  possibly  t)e  proved,  and  that  t>o 
one  who  iias  been  duly  convicted  shall  have  occasion  to  hope  for  a^ 
pardon  until  the  claims  of  juHtice  have  been  fully  satisfied. 


tw     ' 
c  »wr  a I 


Ktuicsof  WEA.LTH.— Miss  Lucla  Ames,  in  the  CatrUfridge  (l 
Magazine^  discusses  tiie  question  of  the  right  of  those  who 
wealth  to  use  it  in  tlie  way  of  ostentatious  and  extravagant  display,  m 
at  some  recent '*  society  functions,"  notably  in  New  York.  Sbewib- 
mita  the  following  thoughts  : 

**  1.  When  the  common  remark  is  made  that  *  every  one  has  a  right 
to  spend  hb  money  as  iie  pleases,*  tlie  sjieaker  generally  does  not  stop 
to  think  wliut  tie  means,  and  is  embarrassed  if  yuu  say  *  which  kind  of 
a  right.'  He  has  confounded  legal  rights  and  moral  rights,  and  ht* 
not  realb.e<i  tixat  what  may  be  right  legally  may  he  wholly  wroa^f 
morally.  Slaves  were  once  legally  held.  Much  immorality  may  still 
l>e  indulged  in  and  l>e  perfectly  legal.  Selfishness,  nieaiineaa,  idleneaa 
are  not  punishable  by  the  courts  except  in  very  extreme  cases.  But  do 
man  has  a  monil  rigtit  to  spend  his  money  in  sucli  ways  as  shall  idjuit 
the  community  in  its  material  or  spiritual  life. 

"To net  an  extravagant  standard  of  living,  to  enoonrage 
and  to  excite  an  undue  interest  in  the  affairs  of  unimportant 
persons  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  have  money,  is  to  inflict 
injury  on  tiie  comniunity. 

"2.    No  man  is  a  wholly  self-made  man.    Man  alone, 
help  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  raoe,  is  a  wild   man 
woods,  without  language,  naked,  defenseless,  and  without  proprrty. 

Mr. 's  money,  although  honorably  gained  through  performingi 

great  service  to  the  community,  could  never  have  been  gaine<l  if  he 
lived  in  Greenland  or  the  Keejee  Islands,  or  if  lie  had  lived  one  lit 
dred  years  ago. 

"  The  people,  the  times,  and  the  government  cooperated  with  him 
make  his  wealth  possible.  Tlierefore  the  community,  having  sliafhl 
in  the  getting  of  the  wealth,  are  not  impertinent  if  ttiey  crlUdasaA 
unwise  expenditure  of  it." 

Thb  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Bciixct 
meets  this  year  at  BufiTalo  during  the  middle  week  of  August.    Tb* 
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departments  which  deal  with  human  activities,  anthropology,  and 
sociology  have  recently  been  recast  so  as  to  embrace  not  merely  the 
ethnology,  archseology,  and  evolution  of  mankind,  but  also  the  modern 
psychology,  social  and  industrial  progress,  finance,  government,  educa- 
tion, polity,  manners,  ethics,  and  statistics  of  humane  interest. 

This  is  not  in  unfriendly  competition  with  the  various  local  associa- 
tions for  the  study  of  social  science,  political  economics,  and  high 
flnanoe,  but  supplementary  to  them.  The  A.  A.  A.  8.  is  something 
more  than  national  in  its  scope ;  it  is  continental,  and  meml>ershlp  with 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  papers  for  consideration  is  open  to 
Canadians,  Mexicans,  and,  indeed,  to  all  Americans.  There  is  thus  a 
yearly  occasion  for  offering  and  comparing  the  new  views  of  able  men 
in  every  branch  of  science,  in  the  company  of  peers.  The  printed 
proceedings  are  exchanged  with  similar  learned  societies  in  Europe. 

The  permanent  secretary  of  the  association,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  of 
Harvard,  makes  special  request  that  papers  pertaining  to  Section  1, 
Social  and  Economic  Science,  be  forwarded  to  the  vice-president,  Prof. 
William  R.  Lazonby,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  so  that  they  may  be,  after  acceptance,  published  in 
the  program  of  proceedings  distributed  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
opening  session. 

Pennsylvania  :  PUUburg, — A  municipal  government  department 
of  the  Civic  Club  was  organized  March  22  by  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  E.  L.  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Francis  Henry  Wade,  first 
vice-president ;  Col.  E.  J.  Allen,  second  vice-president.  On  taking  the 
chair  Mr.  Smith  briefly  outlined  the  good  work  which  the  municipal 
department  of  the  Civic  Club  hopes  to  accomplish  and  the  lines  upon 
which  It  proposes  to  conduct  that  work. 

An  executive  committee  of  five  to  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of 
the  department  in  Allegheny  and  one  of  like  number  for  Pittsburg  were 
appointed. 

**A  Name  op  Hobbok"  Subscribed  to  Noble  Uttebances.— 
Hear,  and  then— if  need  be — condemn.  This  is  a  safe  and  just  rule, 
and  one  which  The  American  Magazine  of  Civics  puts  into  prac- 
tice. Its  general  application  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  real  character  and  opinions  of  those  who  look  upon  the  vexing 
problems  of  the  day  from  opposite  points  of  view,  and  would  greatly 
lessen  the  difficulties  attending  their  solution.  In  this  connection  we 
present  the  following  paragraph  from  a  valued  exchange : 

'*  We  give  in  another  place  In  this  issue  of  City  and  State  the  con- 
cluding article  in  the  February  number  of  The  American  Magazine 
OP  Civics,  which  is  so  excellent  in  both  the  spirit  and  substance  of  it 
that  we  present  it  on  that  simple  ground  alone,  unaccompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  author,  which  is  literally,  we  may  say,  a  name  of  horror 
to  the  public,  made  so  by  the  representations  concerning  him  which 
have  invariably  been  dealt  out  by  the  *  great   newspapers'  of  the 
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country.  There  is  truth  In  tlie  words  of  the  man,  and  it  is  undeuiabt] 
well-put  truth.  That  the  writer  is  sincere  in  uttering  it  cftnuot  easily 
be  questit>ned.  Tt  l8  not  at  all  necessary  to  approve  of  tlie  oourRe  taken 
by  hiuif  hoKIiiig  u  high  ofllcial  position,  but  that  he  is  or  has  been  the 
mon8t>er  and  entirely  wortliless  demtiKogue  some  of  the  aforesaid 
'great  newspapers'  have  so  persistently  tried  to  make  out  is  not  « 
thing  which  it  is  wise  or  worth  while  altogether  to  believe.  Thi»  is  an 
age  great  in  intelligence,  but  it  is  also  an  age  peculiarly  great  in  th« 
perversion  of  lutelllgence.  It  is  not  well  tu  forget  this  fact.  At  all 
events  we  cotnniei»d  the  article,  *  The  Country's  Welfare/  just  as  it 
stands  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  honest  reader.  We  may 
give  the  name  of  the  writer  hereafter." 


True  Socialism,— "True  socialism  mean8c<MSrdinatlonof  individaal 
ism  and  collectivism  into  what  may  be  termed  social  service,  a  servi 
which  every  man  owes  to  liis  community,  and  when  that  service 
rendered  honestly  and  faithfully,  you  have  taken  all  that  there  is  use 
in  socialism."  80  said  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Wivshingtou,  in  a  rweut 
address  in  this  city  on  "The  Real  Labor  Question."  There  are  not 
few  wlio  will  be  disposed  to  wonder  what  more  there  can  be  in  tl 
relation  considered,  actual  or  conceivable,  that  can  be  exi>ected  to  be 
"useful."  If  that  is  socialism,  then  very  certainly  socialism  is  not 
only  a  good  thing,  but  absolutely  the  very  best  thing  of  ltd  kind.  Mr. 
Commissioner  Wright,  going  further,  is  reported  also  to  have  said  : 

"Tl»e  truercniedy  of  present  evils  consists  In  the  practical  appli<^ti 
of  the  highest  ethioad  principles,  and  these  are  perhaps  best  found 
the  Christian  religion."  And  why  *'  perhaps,"  we  may  ask?  If  ih 
are  any  "ethical  principles"  not  found  in  the  Christian  rellgi 
rightly  conceived  and  rightly  taught,  that  are  found  somewhere  el 
it  would  be  an  excellent  piece  of  work  for  somebody  to  point  tliem  01 
—City  and  Stale. 


■M 


Restriction  of  Immigration.— The  Home  Journal^  of   Bofltoo, 
comments  favorably  on  Senator  Lodgers  speech  In  support  of  a  hill  ia 
tended  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  not  only  such  uudealrable  p*fO 
as  paupers,  diseased  persons,  convicts,  and  contract  laborers,  but  a 
the  totally  ignorant.    At  present  the  flrst  four  classes  are  excluded 
not  ttie  la.Mt.    The  bill  is  excellent  in  that  it  is  extremely  aluiple.    In 
the  flrst  ficciton   It  provides   for  the  barring  out  of   immigrants  w 
cannot  read  nr  write  either  their  own  or  some  other  language ;  wh 
the  second  section  mentions  a  simple  test  for  determining  whether 
not  the  applicant  for  residence  can  read  or  write.    Tlie  test  is 
whlcik  will  noljpxclude  any  desirable  future  citizens  from  the  oouu 
although  it  will  keep  out  many  Italians,  Russians,  Poles,  Huogai 
Greeks,  and  Asiatics.     It  will  scarcely  affect  English-tupeaking  Imi 
grants,  Swedes,  GermanH,  or  the  French.     It  will,  in  fact,  exclude 
races  tliat  have  come  to  this  country  in  enormous  numben  during 
lost  twenty  years,  yet  who  have  never  assimilated  with  thr  Rngl 
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Bpeaking  people,  and  who  are  to-day  the  moat  dangerous  of  all  elements 
in  the  country,  because  of  remaining  atlens,  living  their  own  llyee  In 
their  own  way,  and  being  still  as  "foreign"  as  when  they  landed  on 
our  shores.  Immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  other 
countries  that  furnish  us  with  material  for  good  citizens  If  not  in  the 
first  generation  at  least  in  the  second,  will  be  affected  hardly  at  all  by 
the  test. 

MuNiGiPAi^  Reforu  Pdblicatioms.— The  proceedings  of  the  Min- 
neapolis and  Cleveland  conferences  for  good  city  government  have 
been  published  in  a  single  volume  of  646  pages,  by  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League.  They  form  a  most  substantial  addition  to  the  discussion 
of  Municipal  Reform.  The  municipal  condition  of  leading  American 
cities,  and  the  various  phases,  of  the  reform  movement  receiving  con- 
sideration from  distinguished  men.  The  book  contains  papers  by' Rev. 
Washington  Qladden,  D.D.,  James  C.  Carter,  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenka,  WiiUam  G.  Low,  ex-Judge  £.  J.  Blandln,  Lucius 
B.  Swift,  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  Charles  Richardson,  Dr.  John  8.  BilUngs, 
Mayors  Wm.  M.  Kennedy,  George  W.  Ochs,  and  Prof.  Albion  W, 
Small. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are :  The  Elements  of  a  Model  City 
Charter,  Uniform  Legislation  for  Ohio  Cities,  The  Granting  of  Munici- 
pal Franchises,  Good  City  Government  from  the  Physician's  Stand- 
point and  from  Woman's,  Good  Government  Clubs,  Municipal  Leagues, 
Law  Enforcement  Societies,  Civic  Federations,  Temporary  Movements, 
Proportional  Representation,  Municipal  Government  by  National 
Parties,  Civic  Religion. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.60  cloth,  11.25  paper.  Orders  may  be  sent 
to  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  514  Walnut  Street,  PhiUdelpbia. 

Degeneration  of  Leoisi«atur£S.— In  an  able  editorial,  the  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph  says : 

"  We  have  watched  a  shocking  degeneration  take  place  in  our  repre- 
sentative legislatures.  We  are  unwilling  longer  to  grant,  indeed,  that 
our  legislatures  are  representative.  We  scarcely  think  that  the  people, 
too,  have  drifted  into  such  an  unfortunate  condition,  and  we  therefore 
say  that  we  are  oureelves  better  than  our  legislatures.  We  are  certain 
that  some  way  will  be  found  to  correct  these  malignant  evils  which 
have  developed  in  our  American  lawmaking  bodies.  The  system  is  not 
altogether  wrong.  Wise  men,  if  they  put  their  minds  to  this  work, 
can  bring  about  such  reforms  as  will  put  our  representative  system  on  a 
much  firmer  basis.  Our  legislatures  must,  at  any  rate,  be  as  good  as 
the  people.  They  must  not  be  worse.  Ye  are  they  not  worse  to-day  ? 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  tendency  toward  the  leferend'im  in  this  country 
is  fostered  by  a  general  conviction  that  the  people' as  a  whole,  when 
they  vote  upon  a  measure,  are  a  more  efilclent  determining  body  than 
a  stale  legislature  or  a  city  council? 

*' Ultimately  we  will  be  brought  to  the  point,  of  course,  when  we 
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will  reiilize  tlint  ttie  people  thern^lves  are  a  deficient  boly,  that  lh< 
are  far  from  being  wise  enough  to  be  intrusteil  in  any  too  general  a 
with  the.  responsible  duties  of  government.  They  must  tte  educated 
and  wiiHt  t»e  Ie<I  up  to  higher  intellectual  Htniidards  so  that  they  intj 
l>e  lietter  able  to  choose  proper  representatives  and  Ut  di!»cu^  and  jud(;« 
of  pr>litical  and  social  questions.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment to  make  men  strongi  capable,  self-sustaining.  It  is  a  prl 
object  to  develop  in  them  the  ability  to  cope  with  the  conditions  whi 
surround  them,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  progress.  A  certain  m 
cum  of  political  and  social  lilicrty  Is  an  aid  to  this  end,  and  tlioujeh 
grant  Hint  oiir  le^alutures  are  in  a  degenerate  stale,  we  are  not  goin 
abolinh  them  altogether,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to  modify  the  system 
so  that  we  will  get  better  result^!." 

These  strong  and  true  statements  illustrate  the  Impemtlve  need  of 
the  nation-wide  work  to  vvliicli  the  Institute  of  Civics  is  devoted. 

Habras  Coupns. — Remember  le/fren  de  cachet  In  Franc**,  with  tl 
horrors  of  the  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  Into  the  llvii 
sepulehers  in  the  Bastile,  and  then  recall,  if  you  can,  withf>ut  a  thril 
of  pride  and  joy  the  long  contest  whicli  preceded  and  has  accompanic 
that  simple  legal  form,  which  is  the  protection  of  the  unjustly  ii 
prisoned,  iu  which  the  justice  says  to  the  officer,  "  Do  thou  liave 
body  before  nie,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  be  deLuinetl  a  prisoner !' 
Where  is  there  a  nobler  battle-monument  to  victories  won  for 
than  Id  the  Latin  pliraae  80  heedlessly  oa  our  Up9,  the  right  of 
corpwt  f— Preaidcnt  J/.  E,  Gates, 

Civics  at  the  Univkrsity  ok  Chicaoo.— C.  R.  Henderson,  Ph.l 
associate  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civi< 
funtiHlies  the  fojlovvitig  infornmtion  as  to  instruction  in  civics  In 
UnivePHity  i>f  riiinigo,  where  he  occupies  a  chair  : 

"The  UniverMity  nf  Cliica^o  teaches  the  public  hi  three  ways:  by  11 
resident  work,  its  piibllcailons,  and  by  its  Kxtencion  Division.  Tl 
institution  in  open  all  the  year,  and  the  alten<Iunc«  of  coUeg«  and  higl 
scluxil  t(.*acl»ers  in  the  Ruuimer  f|iiiirter  is  very  encouraging.  Am| 
opportunities  are  given  for  advancetl  specialisU.  Lines  of  atudy 
laid  out  which  lead  up  naturally  to  diplomacy,  journalism,  polltli 
life,  und  law.  In  the  Divinity  Scliool  siK^oial  provision  is  mode 
candidates  and  pastors  who  wish  to  study  nuKieru  social  ((Uestionw. 

"  Lltwral  provision  Is  made  for  sludleH  fundamental  in  civics, 
psychology,  ethics,  and  history.  The  oourKe«  wlilch  l^ear  more  di- 
rectly upon  citizenship  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  underfn^duate 
aDd  graduate  t«tudent«  In  alt  diivctions.  In  the  Department  of  Hi!<lot 
an  able  corps  *»f  InstructorH  devote  much  attention  in  It-etun-M  ni 
eeminnrs  to  |M>IUical  and  constitutional  development.  Kleuientai 
advanced,  and  highly  speciali7.ed  courses  are  ofTered  Ui  the  Departrtirl 
of  Polltlc^ii  KcoDomy,  In  the  principles  nf  the  scleaoe.  In  connor 
hlBt(»ryi  statistiOB,  socialism,  Hnance,  banking,  railways,  and  ngrli 
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ture.  The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  courses  in  American 
state  governments,  municipal  government,  international  and  adminis- 
trative law,  jurisprudence,  constitutional  law,  corporation  politics,  and 
Roman  law.  The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  courses  both  in  the 
philosophy  of  society  and  in  concrete  social  institutions  and  move* 
ments  for  amelioration  ;  in  charities,  criminology,  programs  of  reform, 
modern  cities,  and  social  movements  of  rural  communities. 

"  The  university  publishes  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  and 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology  will  give  space  to  practical  church  work. 

**The  University  Extension  Division  provides  courses  in  each  de- 
partment mentioned  above,  and  it  has  three  methods  of  instruction  : 
by  lectures,  by  class  work,  and  by  oorrespondence.  It  may  be  added 
that  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  work  and  honors  of  the  university 
on  equal  terms  with  men,  without  special  favors  and  without  patron- 
age." 

VARIOUS  Centenary  of  the  Farewell  Address.— Mem- 

MATTB&S.  bers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  and  all 

readers  of  The  Magazine  of  Civics  are  urged  to 
cooperate  in  arrangements  for  the  suitable  commemoration  of  the  issue 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  carry 
into  effect,  in  the  smallest  communities,  some  of  the  proposals  made 
in  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  April  issue  of  this  magazine.  The 
officers  of  the  Institute  will  l>e  glad  to  correspond  with  any  who  may 
be  disposed  to  assist  in  arrangements  for  local  observances. 

C.  F.  A.  Zimmerman,  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Milwaukee,  Is  among  the  first  to  announce  his  Intention  of  thus  co- 
operating. On  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  and  on  September  15,  the 
occasion  will  be  commemorated  in  his  school. 

At  a  well*attended  meeting  of  a  general  committee  of  citizens  of 
New  York,  composed  of  A.  I.  C.  councilors,  held  April  8,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  for  observances  in  New  York  City, 
with  members  as  follows :  Gilbert  Bay  Hawes,  Edward  Hageman 
Hall,  E.  E.  Hitchcock,  James  Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  William  Abbott, 
A.  B.  Woodford,  Ph.D.,  and  Henry  Baudall  Waite,  Ph.D. 

The  Diplomatic  Service.— Andrew  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cor- 
nell, and  ex-minister  to  Germany  and  Russia,  is  probably  as  well  posted 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  as  any 
one  in  the  country  He  believes  that  Great  Britain's  success  in  foreign 
lands  and  her  preeminence  among  European  nations  is  due  aa  much  as 
anything  to  the  fact  of  her  having  trained  diplomats  and  men  wlio  un- 
derstood their  business  at  every  point  where  English  interests  are  in- 
volved. Dr.  White  in  his  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ban- 
quet at  Baltimore  remarked  :  **  What  is  it  that  we  need?  Isitaman  to  be 
sought  and  selected  and  passed  upon  and  haggled  with  and  sent  across 
the  ocean  to  see  if  perhaps  lie  can  mitigate  serious  and  even  disastrous 
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international  trouble  after  tt  has  got  under  full  hettdway?  Is  it 
ratlier  to  hiive  a  thoruuglily  trained  luau  on  the  spot,  wlio  shall  fo 
trouble,  prevent  it,  attenuate  it,  disperse  it,  be  acquainted  witb  lh» 
rtglit  men,  know  tliti  right  means,  speak  the  right  word  At  the  right 
moment  in  the  right  quarter?" 

Regarding  war  witli  Great  IJritain,  Dr. White  then  sald;'*Fora]l 
ittea  to  the  world  whicli  one  can  imagine  there  could  hardly  be  anyth 
more  fearful  than  a  war  between  the  two  great  EngUsh-speakiDg 
tiouH.  Nothing  ^liould  be  spared  tu  avert  sueh  a  war,  save  iuteruatioiuJ 
righteousness,  llie  just  position  of  our  countrj'." 

Dr.  White  believes  that  American  diplomats  should  be  better  pAld.  in 
order  that  more  respectable  etttablishnients  may  be  maintained  abroad. 
He  want*  the  merit  system  adopteii  for  nil  the  mlnnr  positions,  and  ihr 
system  placed  under  civil  service  rules.  He  would  not  make  a  forei^i 
consulate  the  reward  for  political  services,  and  claims  that  many  foreign 
countries  inibiho  very  i>oor  opinions  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  tht 
United  States  through  our  poorly  paid  and  often  inefflcient  repreaen 
tives  in  the  seaport  cities. 
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An  Indispe.vsabls  Publication.— The  Jewish  Mcsaenger  in  % 
recent  number  Kays:  "At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  publi>! 
mind  Is  agitated  by  questions  of  vital  public  concern,  a  publlcatioa 
like  TiiK  Amkkk'an  Magazine  of  Civics  Is  almost  indispensable 
to  the  intelligent  American  citizen.**  Bincere  and  encouraging  wor 
like  these  are  an  Inspiration  to  efforts  calculated  to  make  this  magazii 
even  more  deserving  of  them. 

Good  Readino  for  Convicts. — Some  lime  ago  the  American  ImI 
tute  of  Civics  asked  the  co5peration  of  the  readers  of  these  pagt« 
efTortsto  provide  wholesome  literature  for  the  multitudes  confined  li 
American  Jails  and  penitentiaries.    It  offered  to  furnish  Ibe  addruiMt- 
of  prison  ofllclals  and  others  to  whom  prepaid  pnckagea  may  be  sent, 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  see  that  their  contents  are  made  use  of  to  th« 
l>eHt  possible  advantage. 

Good  results  have  already  followed  this  proposal,  as  indicated  by 
following  letter : 

TUG  institute's  GOOD  WOBK. 

The  appeal  In  behalf  of  the  convicts  laboring  on  Col.  T.  L.  Fatrrl*' 
farm,  Alto,  (.hcrokee  Co.,  Texas,  has  met  with  au  almost  phenometinl 
response.  Books,  papers,  magazines,  money,  and  other  things  Itsvi 
l>een  sent.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  solicit  additional  atid  ouuUnm  ' 
eitbrt  along  the  same  lino.     Address  all  articles  "  Kor  Convict  Farm." 

Thos,  Ward  White,  A.  L 

New  Birmingham,  Texas. 
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WHY  THE  FARMER  DOES  NOT  GET  RICH. 

BY  NELSON  BALDWIN. 

HOWEVER  maoh  the  American  people  may  differ  as  to  the 
caosee  of  the  depressed  condition  of  agricaltore,  there  is 
Babetantial  agreement  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fiMt  itself.  It 
appears  to  be  conceded,  with  practical  nnanimity,  that  the 
American  farmer  has  **  a  hard  row  to  hoe  "  ;  that  he  has  had  little 
to  encoorage  him  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  promising  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  near  fntnre.  The  former  is  loud  in  his  complaint  th^ 
he  is  not  foirly  compensated  for  his  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lack  of  dividends  on  his  invested  capital,  and  the  press 
and  public  have  settled  down  to  the  conclnsion  that  his  com- 
plaint is  well-fonnded. 

I  cononr  in  the  general  sentiment,  with  perhaps  some  reserva* 
tions.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  while  the  American 
fanners  as  a  class  do  not  receive  as  great  a  reward  as  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to,  that  which  they  do  receive  does  not  fall  so 
mnch  below  the  general  average  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
Farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  professional  and  business  men, 
are  all  alike  in  one  respect :  a  very  large  m^ority  of  them  have 
an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  amount  they  would  have  if  they 
were  to  secure  all  that  justly  belongs  to  them  in  the  distribution 
of  the  aggregate  wealth  produced  by  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
ducers in  a  given  period  of  time. 

The  fact  has  often  been  stated  that  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 
for  a  former  to  get  rich.    But  failure  to  acquire  riches  is  the 
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fate  of  a  vaat  m^ority  of  mankind.  I  believe  the  most  reliable 
estiinatea  of  the  proportion  of  merchante  who  go  into  bankruptcy 
at  some  period  iu  the  course  of  their  basineaa  careers  place  it  at 
not  less  thau  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Maua- 
Cacturers  do  better,  but  of  them  it  is  the  few  and  not  the  many 
who  accumulate  wealth.  Well  to-do,  and  even  wealthy  farmen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  country  to-day,  but  none  of  them  ever 
became  rich  from  their  own  labor.  One  may  have  been  euricbed 
by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  his  land,  resulting  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  adjoining  city  ;  another  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  bis  property  ;  another  by  the  discovery  on  bis 
farm  of  mineral  wealth.  The  farmer^  like  other  fortunate  people, 
owes  his  wealth,  when  he  has  it,  to  what  is  termed  in  modem 
political  economy  the  '^  unearned  increment '^  ;  and  if  men  of 
wealth  are  less  numerous  among  the  agricultural  class  than 
among  persons  of  other  callings,  it  is  because  agriculture  affords 
fewer  opportunities  for  getting  possession  of  and  enjoying  a  sbare 
of  this  '^unearned  increment,"  without  which  little  more  than  a 
comfortable  living,  with  possibly  a  modest  sum  laid  by  for  old^ 
age,  can  be  secured  by  the  most  industrious  citizen. 

The  census  statistics  furnish  the  most  reliable  informatiOD 
bo  the  condition  of  American  agriculture,  and  I  think  a  8tndy< 
them  will  show,  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  accuracy,  what 
the  American  farmer's  share  of  the  yearly  increase  of  wealtb; 
will  show  whether  he  is  getting  his  share,  and  if  not,  will  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  how  much  he  falls  short  of  it. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  this  country  daring  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1890  is  stated  by  the  census  to  have  been  about  twenty -ooe 
billions  of  dollars.  The  figures  are  so  vast  that  the  mind  can- 
not comprehend  them  ;  yet  stupendously  large  as  was  the  io- 
crease  of  our  aggregate  wealth,  it  represented  an  addition  to  tbe 
wealth  of  1S80  equivalent  to  only  four  per  cent  per  annum, 
compound  interest.  Tbe  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  In  oar 
calculations — because  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  eacli 
individual's  share  of  the  increase — that  during  the  same  period 
of  time  our  population  increased  twenty-four  per  cent.  A  pan 
of  that  increase  of  wealth  represented  the  earning  capacity  of  an 
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increased  number  of  producers.  The  increase  in  per  capita 
wealth  during  the  ten  years  was  ouly  $168  (from  $S70  to  $1,033) 
— a  yearly  increase  of  less  than  two  per  cent  No  one  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  population  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
creation  of  wealth.  This  ia  especially  true  in  the  addition  of 
▼alue  to  city  and  suburban  real  estate.  The  nation  would,  how- 
ever, have  grown  richer  had  the  population  remained  stationary, 
but  how  much  richer  1  Taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
aggregate  earning  capacity  resulting  from  the  addition  to  the 
army  of  workers,  and  the  increased  value  which  the  mere  fact 
of  an  addition  to  population  gives  to  land,  I  regard  three  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  property  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  actual 
yearly  earning  capacity  (in  excess  of  consumption)  of  the  exist- 
ing popnlation  at  a  given  period  of  time.  The  average  per 
capita  yearly  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  the  result 
of  labor,  is  much  lees  than  the  majority  of  people  imagine. 

Does  the  tiller  of  the  soil  get  a  fair  proportion  of  this  small 
increasef  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  average  farmer  with  a 
family  of  hve^  about  the  average  number.  In  ISSO  the  average 
farmer's  possessions  (his  land,  buildings^  fences,  implements, 
stock,  etc)  were  valued  at  $3,019.  If  the  year's  addition  to 
the  national  wealth  (exclusive  of  the  part  which  was  due  to  the 
growth  of  population)  had  been  divided  pro  rata  among  those 
who  were  already  possessors  of  property,  the  average  farmer's 
share  would  have  t>eeu  $90.57.  But  the  distribution  of  wealth 
is  not  made  on  such  a  basis,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  enables 
OS  to  make  a  little  better  showing  for  the  farmer.  It  is  divided 
between  capital  and  labor — exactly  in  what  proportion  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  assume  that 
capital  secures  half  of  it.  This  would  have  given  the  average 
farmer  alK>ut  $45  for  his  share  as  a  capitalist ;  then  if  the  other 
half  had  been  divided  per  capita  (which  is  about  as  liberal  a  dis- 
tribution of  it  as  we  can  make)  our  average  farmer  would  get 
about  $15  additional  for  each  meml>er  of  his  family — a  total, 
say,  of  aboub  $120.  He  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  good 
living  for  himnelf  aud  family,  good  echooliug  for  hia  children,  a 
moderate  share  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  been  enabled  to  '4ay 
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by"  fl20  for  a  "rainy  day'^  ;  and  that  is  the  best  that  ooold 
have  been  done  for  him  if  he  had  been  given  all  that  he  ooold 
reasonably  have  expected. 

Judging  from  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  oocaaio 
a  farmer  out  of  debt  and  worth  $3,000,  who  clears  $120  per 
year,  can  be  found.  He  will  not,  however,  be  satisfied.  He 
will  complain  that  $120  per  year  above  living  expenses  is  not 
enough  compared  with  what  other  men  make  on  the  same  invest- 
ment of  capital.  Yet  if  he  can  make  that  he  will  secure  bii 
full  share  of  the  year's  aggregate  product  of  wealth.  Wbu 
right  has  he  to  expect  morel  The  trouble  with  all  of  us  is  thst 
we  want  more  than  our  share,  but  only  a  few  of  us  can  hai 
wish  gratified. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  tenant  tiller  of  the  ai 
farm.  His  rent  should  be  about  $150  per  year.  His  fall 
of  the  wealth  created  in  a  twelvemonth  would  fall  $30  short  of 
paying  his  rent  As  everybody  knows,  the  tenant  farmer  ekes 
ont  a  miserable  existence.  He  and  his  family  can  indulge  in  do 
luxuries.  To  them  all  times  are  hard  times  and  life  isacoo- 
tinnal  privation.  The  American  tenant  farmer  of  to-day  i> 
little,  if  any,  better  off  than  the  serf  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
is  certainly  no  better  off  than  the  modern  European  peasant 
And  when  his  condition  is  looked  at  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  no  right  to  expect  anythiof 
better.  Only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  is  profitable  farming 
on  rented  land  a  possibility  ;  it  must  be  an  imposaibility  so  loog 
as  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  wealth  of  a  community — the 
amoont  produced  by  a  given  population  in  excess  of  that  oon- 
snmcd — is  only  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  rents  are  fron 
six  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

A  few  words  here  with  reference  to  the  comparative  con- 
dition  of  the  American  and  British  agriculturist  will  not  be  ool 
of  place.  Our  farmers  are  often  counseled  to  take  comfort  from 
the  reflection  that  their  condition  is  not  so  bad  as  is  that  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantia  Bat  when 
this  fact  is  stated  the  cause  for  it  should  be  stated  also.  Tbe 
British  farmer  gets  a  higher  price  than  does  the   Acoei 
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farmer  for  every  product  oommon  to  the  two  ooaufcries^  and  the 
former  prodaoes  very  much  more  from  the  same  acreage.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  only  the  size  of  his  crops  and  the  prices 
received  for  his  products,  it  would  seem  that  the  British  farmer 
onght  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  *'  make  both  ends  meet."  The 
sole  cause  of  British  agricnltaral  distress  is  the  fact  that  prac- 
tic-ally  all  of  the  British  farmers  are  tenants.  The  wealth  which 
they  are  able  to  produce,  in  excess  of  the  amount  consumed,  is 
not  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  they  till.  American 
agriculturists  are  better  off  than  their  British  brethren  to  the 
extent  only  that  the  former  are  landowners.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  our  tenant  farmers  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  is 
the  same  class  in  England.  The  growth  of  the  landlord  evil, 
in  its  relation  to  agriculture  in  this  country,  is  not  only  deplor- 
able, bnt  almost  startling.  In  the  beginning  of  onr  history  every 
American  farmer  was  the  owner  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivated, 
but  in  18!K),  as  shown  by  the  census,  thirty-four  i>er  cent  of  our 
farmers  were  renters.  To  more  than  one  third  of  our  agrioult- 
nral  population,  therefore,  prosperity  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
poesibility. 

There  is  another  class  whose  condition  is  not  much  better  than 
that  of  the  renters — namely,  the  farmers  who  are  in  debt.  The 
census  statistics  show  that  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  are  paying  interest  on  mortgages.  The  average 
debt  is  $1,224,  and  the  average  interest  rate  is  seven  per  cent. 
Ajasuming  that  the  average  farmer  of  this  class,  if  he  received 
his  full  share  of  a  year's  production  of  wealth,  would  get  only 
f  120  in  excess  of  his  living  expenses,  he  coold  pay  his  interest 
and  have  $34.32  to  apply  on  the  principal  of  his  debt,  which 
would  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  seldom  secures 
his  full  share,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  he  is  in 
debt,  he  is  in  most  cases  unable  to  lift  the  burden ;  it  is  not 
strange  that  after  a  while  he  should  become  discouraged  and  de- 
moralized, shonid  fail  to  keep  up  his  interest  payments,  and  let 
his  farm  go  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.    It  is  economically  im- 
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possible  for  the  farmer,  as   it  is  for  the  baalneas  man,    to  pa; 
seven  per  cent  interest  out  of  three  per  cent  profits  and  prosper. 

Abaolute  aocuraoy  in  determining  the  aotaal  aggregate  earn- 
ing  capacity  of  the  people  is  scarcely  possible,  and  other  eflti- 
mates  may  differ  from  mine,  bat  I  believe  the  dififerences  would 
be  too  slight  to  affect  conclaaions  materially.  Of  ooorse  aggre* 
gate  earnings  would  be  larger  and  average  individual  aharei 
greater  if  there  were  not  so  many  non-prodaoers. 

It  is  evident  that  to  fifty-three  per  cent  of  our  agricoltanJ 
population  hard  times  must  be  chronic.  For  them  farming  is  % 
business  which  does  not  pay ;  and,  looking  at  it  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  they  never  had  any  reasonable  ground  i\ 
the  hope  that  it  would  pay. 

The  facts  revealed  by  the  census  do  not,  however,  warrant  the 
assumption  that  farming  nnder  proper  conditions  ia  actually  an 
profitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  forty-seven  per  cent  of 
our  farmers  have  a  right  to  expect  to  make  more  than  a  living, 
and  doubtless  tliat  ih  about  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
who  do  have  something  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  year's  toil.  Some  of  them  certainly  have  made  money, 
but  that  they  have  not  secured  their  fnli  share  of  the  annual  io- 
crease  of  wealth  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  while  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  increased  about  forty-eight  per  cent  from  1880  to 
1890  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  only  thirty-two  per 
cent.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  a  per  capita  increase 
of  agricultural  wealth,  for  there  was  an  increase  of  twenty-four 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  farmers  during  the  decade.  The  farm 
populatioD  increased  in  number  by  almost  exactly  the  same  per- 
centage that  the  general  population  increased.  The  per  capiu 
increase  of  farmers^  wealth  should,  therefore,  have  been  equal  to 
the  increase  in  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  whole  people. 
perfectly  clear  that  the  farmer  did  not  get  his  share,  bnt  ex 
how  much  he  fell  short  it  wonid  be  difficult  to  determine.  If 
**  average  '*  farmer  of  1880 — one  whose  farm  property  waa  worth 
$3,019 — received  his  full  share  of  the  national  increaae  of  wealth 
during  the  decade,  and  invested  the  money  in  improving  hifl 
property,  buying  more  stock,  etc.,  he  wonld  have  been  worth  i 
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1890  about  $4,400.  Exactly  how  maoh  he  waa  worth  in  the 
ceofios  year  we  do  not  know^  for  he  may  have  had  outside  in- 
vestmentB ;  but  this  we  do  learn  from  the  oensoa,  that  the 
average  value  of  farms  increased  from  $3,019  in  1S80  to  $3,501 
in  1390,  a  gain  of  only  sixteen  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  and  one 
half  per  cent  per  annnm,  compound  interest 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  landowning  farmer 
who  is  not  in  debt  does  make  more  than  a  living,  but  falls  short 
of  getting  bis  full  share  of  the  wealth  which  he  aids  in  creating, 
the  question  arises,  Why  doee  he  not  get  itT 

There  could  be  no  very  rich  class  in  this  country  unless  cer- 
tain persons  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exacting  tribute  from  their 
fellow-citizens.  In  order  that  a  few  shall  receive  large  profits 
on  their  investments  the  many  must  receive  small  profits  or  per- 
haps none  at  all,  and  the  laborer  most  be  poorly  compensated 
for  his  toil.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  in  the  distribution  of  a 
three  per  cent  increase  of  national  wealth  you  give  one  man 
thirty  per  cent,  it  '* stands  to  reason'*  that  a  large  number  of 
other  people  must  be  deprived  of  any  share  whatever  in  the 
dividend.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who,  because  of  the  pos- 
session of  exceptional  business  or  professional  talent,  deserve 
much  more  than  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  annual  increment  of 
wealth,  but  in  most  cases  those  who  secure  large  profits  on  in- 
vested capital  get  it  because  of  the  power,  as  stated  above,  to 
exact  a  sort  of  forced  tribute  from  the  general  public.  The 
farmer  does  not,  and  cannot,  enjoy  any  such  power.  That  which 
he  produces  for  sale  he  has  to  dispose  of  at  a  price  fixed  by  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  cannot  force  anybody 
to  pay  a  higher  price  than  that  fixed  by  the  natural  laws  of 
trade.  If  he  could  buy  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  he 
would  secure  exactly  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  increase  of  wealth. 
But  very  many  of  the  things  which  he  buys  are  not  regulated  in 
price  by  free  competition.  He  does  not  possess  the  ppwer,  ex- 
cept by  the  resort  to  tricks  which  might  send  him  tx>  the  peni- 
tentiary, to  victimize  anybody  ;  but  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
compelled  to  buy  things  the  prices  of  which  are  not  fixed  by  free 
competition,  he  is  the  victim  of  the  possessors  of  monopolistic 
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privilege.  This  fact  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  small  profits  of 
farming.  The  agrioaltarist  canoot  seonre  his  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate increase  of  wealth  becaase  men  in  other  basineeaes  demand 
and  have  the  power  to  exact  more  than  their  share.  It  is  often 
saidf  as  an  illoatratioa  of  conditions  in  human  society,  that  the 
big  fish  live  by  feeding  on  the  little  ones.  The  farmer  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  one  of  the  small  fish,  bat  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  unprotected  denizens  of  the  national  fish- 
pond. He  is  even  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  exacter  of  tribute 
than  is  the  city  laborer,  for  the  latter  can  unite  with  his  fellows 
in  a  strike  when  injustice  is  done  him,  while  the  farmer  has  thus 
far  done  absolutely  nothing  in  his  own  defense. 

The  farmer  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  evil 
which  he  complains,  for  be  has  deliberately  aided  in  his  own 
spoliation.  Exactly  to  what  extent  the  farmer  has  been  robbed 
by  the  tariff  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but  that  he  has  safiered 
severely  from  its  operation  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  protective  system,  which  never  did  aod 
never  will  do  American  agriculture  any  good,  has  been  time 
after  time  saved  by  the  votes  of  the  farmers  when  a  m^oritj 
of  the  other  voters  of  the  country  had  condemned  it  The 
blindness  of  the  agricultural  voter  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the 
marvels  in  our  political  history.  The  farmers  were  induced  to 
give  their  consent  to  the  protective  system  by  the  promise  that 
they  should  have  a  full  share  in  its  benefits ;  that  their  productss 
as  well  as  manufacturers,  should  be  protected.  The  fact  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  protect  all  interests  to  the  same  extent,  that 
some  things  cannot  be  protected  at  all,  the  farmer  seems  not  tn 
have  taken  into  consideration.  The  object  of  a  proteotire 
duty  on  an  article  is  to  increase  the  price  of  it  to  the  consomer. 
When  it  does  not  have  this  effect  it  is  a  dead  failure  as  to  i en 
purpose  J  and  it  is  quite  often  a  failure  for  the  reason  that  the 
effect  of  a  tariff  duty  on  different  articles  varies  as  the  coo- 
ditions  vary  under  which  they  are  produced  and  marketed, 
the  article  for  the  protection  of  which  a  duty  is  im|>oBed  be  I 
ject  to  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market^  the  doty  will 
increase  the  price ;  it  will  be  a  tax  which  the  cousamer  wiU 
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pay,  and  he  will  pay  it  jnst  the  same  whether  he  boy  the 
imported  or  domestic  article.  Bat  if  the  article  alleged  to  be 
protected  be  something  that  meets  vith  no  foreign  competition 
in  the  home  market — if  it  be  something  produced  in  excess  of 
our  own  needs,  the  surplus  of  which  we  export,  thus  finding  its 
only  comi>etition  in  the  foreign  market — in  that  case  the  alleged 
protective  duty  is  virtually  a  dead  letter.  Inclnded  in  this  elates 
are  the  pretended  protective  duties  on  nearly  all  farm  products. 
The  duties  on  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  live  stock,  meats,  fruits, 
and  dairy  products,  for  example,  do  not  benefit  the  American 
farmers  to  the  slightest  extent,  for  all  of  these  things  we  produce 
a  surplus  of,  which  ia  exported.  The  American  farmer  meets 
practically  no  competition  in  the  whole  market ;  what  little  he 
meets  is  so  slight  that  it  can  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  tariff 
schedules  in  their  relation  to  American  agriculture  will  convince 
any  fair-minded  man  that  from  the  inatigoration  of  the  protective 
system  until  to-day  only  two  farm  products  have  ever  been 
increased  in  price  as  a  result  of  protective  duties — namely, 
sugar  and  wool.  The  first  of  these  t>eing  almost  exclusively  a 
southern  product,  it  may  be  excluded  in  considering  the 
interests  of  the  northern  farmer.  For  him  there  has  never 
been  any  benefit  whatever  in  protection  except  in  the  tariff  on  a 
single  article.  Now  let  us  see  how  much  benefit  it  has  been  to 
him.  The  census  of  1890  showed  that  the  average  number  of 
sheep  to  a  farm  was  about  7J,  and  that  the  average  wool  clip  to 
each  farm  was  30}  pounds.  At  ten  cents  per  pound,  if  the 
sheep  were  equally  distributed,  the  average  farmer's  benefit 
from  the  wool  tax  was  $3.62^,  and  this  was  all  he  had  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  taxes  he  paid  on  the  goods  he  had  to  buy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  farmer  keeps  so  few  as  seven 
or  eight  sheep.  The  **  average '^  farmer  keeps  none  at  all,  and 
got  no  benefit  from  the  wool  tariff  when  it  existed.  Only  a  few 
are  sheep-raisers,  and  the  benefit  they  realized  came  in  large 
part  out  of  the  pockets  of  other  farmers.  The  great  majority  of 
them  have  never  received  any  benefit  whatever. 

The  argument  once  advanced  to  win  the  farmers'  support  to 
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protection,  that  this  coantry  could  couaame  all  of  its  own 
prodacta,  has  not  been  heard  in  reoent  years.  In  shoold  never 
have  deceived  any  intelligent  person.  Every  nation  on  the  £aoe 
of  the  globe  prodacea  more  of  some  things  than  it  needs  for  its 
own  use,  and  the  sorplns  it  most  either  destroy  or  exchange  for 
the  products  of  other  nations.  Oar  conntry  prodaoee  from 
^750,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  per  year  in  excess  of  its  own 
needs,  and  five  sevenths  of  this  surplus  consists  of  agricultoral 
products.  Twenty  per  cent  of  our  farm  products  have  to  be 
marketed  abroad.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  farmers  have  a  mocb 
greater  interest  than  have  all  other  producers  combined  in  the 
problems  connected  with  our  foreign  trade.  Our  trade  with 
other  nations  will  be  found,  when  analyzed,  to  be  nothing  but 
barter.  We  exchange  the  things  we  don't  want  for  the  things 
we  do  want  If  the  trade  is  free  both  parties  to  it  are  benefited. 
Each  party  gets  what  it  wants,  and  the  goods  it  receives  are 
worth  more  to  it  than  the  goods  it  parts  with.  This  fact  wonid 
be  readily  understood  if  the  exchanges  were  between  the  actual 
producers.  As  an  illuatration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  party  of 
farmers  charter  a  vessel,  load  it  with  their  surplus  prodncta, 
and  send  it  to  Europe.  It  should  require  no  argument  to  prove 
that  their  chances  of  a  profitable  trading  voyage  would  t>e  much 
better  if  they  could  freely  exchange  their  products  for  anything 
they  pleased  than  if  they  had  to  pay  a  fine  if  they  received  and 
brought  home  certaiu  goods  in  exchange  for  their  own  surplos. 
If  they  have  entire  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  what  they 
will  take  in  exchange  it  is  practically  certain  that  they  will  get 
more  value  than  if  they  are  restricted  to  a  few  commodities. 
The  greater  the  restrictions  put  upon  them  the  less  likely  are 
they  to  make  a  profitable  trade  ;  in  other  words,  the  harder  will 
it  be  for  them  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  their  surplus,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  difficulty  increases  the  greater  will  be  the 
depression  of  prices  in  the  home  market  It  is  because  of  the 
complex  nature  of  trade  that  these  simple  facts  are  not  patent 
to  everybody  ;  but  they  are  facts  just  the  same,  when  the  goods  go 
through  many  hands  before  the  exchange  is  completed,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  exchange  were  a  direct  barter  between  prodm 
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r  Bedaoed  to  the  last  analysia,  trade  between  nations,  aa  between 

i       indiridnais,  is  merely  an  exchange  of  labor.  It  amoonts  to  what 

the  farmers  call  **  changing  work.''     The  objection  of  the  pro- 

I       tectionistB  to  free  trade  is  that  when  we  work  one  day  for  the 

,       foreigner  he  wants  to  repay  as  by  working  two  days  for  as. 

I       Therefore  we  must  tax  away  half  of  the  valne  of  his  labor  in 

I       order  that  we  may  not  get  any  more  in  retnrn  than  we  give. 

The  utter  absurdity  of  this  objection  would  be  seen  at  a  glance 

,       if  the  exchange  were  direct.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  farmer 

living  near  the    eastern  boundary  of  Maine,   who  '*  changes 

work"  with  his  New  Brunswick  neighbor.     The  former  helps 

the  latter  dig  potatoes,  the  labor  to  be  repaid  by  the  New  Brnns- 

J       wicker  helping  the  American  husk  corn.     If  the  Yankee  could 

get  two  days'  work  by  giving  only  one,  how  idiotic  he  would  be 

(       to  refuse  to  accept  it«  and  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  pre- 

I       vent  him  from  taking  all  be  could  get  from  the  foreigner  as  com- 

I       pensation  for  his  own  labor  1     Yet  that  is  virtually  what  he  did 

when  he  inaugurated  the  protective  tariff  system  ;  it  was  his 

vote  that  did  it. 

If  there  be  any  man  in  this  country  who  is  producing  goods  in 
exoees  of  the  home  demand  who  doea  not  find  it  to  his  interest 
to  favor  a  system  of  trade  under  which  he  will  have  entire  free- 
dom to  exchange  his  surplus  sent  abroad  for  anything  he  pleases, 
and  take  as  much  for  it  as  he  can  get,  it  is  becanse  his  indastry 
is  controlled  by  a  trust  or  other  combination,  organized  to  defeat 
the  operations  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and  to  force  the  do- 
mestic consumer  to  pay  more  than  the  foreign  consumer  pays 
for  the  same  article.  The  nature  of  the  farming  business  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  put  into  a  trust  The  farmers  cannot  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  exorbitant  profits  from  consumers, 
but  most  other  producers  can,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  farmer  can  get  no  benefit  out  of  protective  duties  him- 
self and  is  the  victim  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  system  is 
maintained.  He  never  will  get  any  benefit  from  it ;  for  if  at 
some  time  in  the  far  distant  fntnre  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  country  should  be  insufficient,  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
population,  to  feed  the  people,  thus  necessitating  food  imports, 
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the  tax  (now  virtually  a  dead  letter)  which  theu  made  bread  and 
meat  dear,  would  be  abolished  as  qaickly  as  the  masses  ooald 
get  a  chance  to  vote  it  oat  of  existeoce.  The  people  will  give 
the  farmer  all  the  fictitious  protection  he  wants,  bat  the  real 
article  he  cau  never  have. 

The  farmer  pays  a  tax  oa  almost  every  article  that  he  bays 
except  tea  and  coffee.  He  cannot  exempt  himself  from  taxation 
by  buying  only  domestic  goods.  When  he  purchases  a  pound 
of  American  nails  he  pays  just  as  stiff  a  tax  on  them  as  be 
would  pay  on  imported  nails,  the  only  difference  being  that  in 
the  former  case  he  pays  the  tax  to  the  nail  trust  and  in  the  lat- 
ter to  the  government.  It  is  no  refutation  of  this  statement  to 
say  that  nails  are  cheaper  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  They 
have  not  fallen  nearly  so  much  in  price  as  they  would  if  they 
were  not  protected  by  the  tariff  and  their  price  fixed  by  a  trust 
An  article  has  not  fallen  enough  in  price  if  it  sells  at  a  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  per  cent,  as  many  trust- 
controlled  articles  do,  when  the  average  individual  earning 
capacity  of  the  people,  relative  to  existing  wealth,  is  only  three 
per  cent  per  annum. 

The  growth  of  the  trust  evil  is  simply  appalling,  and 
farmer  suffers  most  from  the  trust's  shameless  extortions.  Ue 
suffers  in  two  ways :  he  is  not  only  victimized  on  almost  every- 
thing that  he  buys,  but  the  demand  for  bis  own  products  is 
lessened.  Monopolistic  combiuations,  which  restrict  prodactioa 
for  the  purpose  of  making  exorbitant  profits,  continually  keep 
many  thousands  of  men  idle.  If  every  monopoly  were  broken,  and 
honest  competition  in  serving  the  public  instead  of  coUosion  la 
robbing  the  public  were  the  rule,  there  would  be  work  for  every 
man  in  this  country  now  idle  \  the  farmer  would  then  find  more 
buyers  for  his  products  and  there  would  be  fewer  tramps  to 
despoil  his  hen-roosta 

The  average  farm  family's  tariff  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
general  government  should  be  about  $16.  The  amount  it  is 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  monopoly  must  be  largely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  that  the  illegitimate  is  many  times  the  legiti- 
mate tax  can  hardly  be  doubted.     Taking  into  consideration  the 
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lotal  agricaltnral  prodnction  of  the  conatry  and  the  proportion 
oonsnmed  on  the  farm,  I  eetimate  the  yearly  snrplus  which  the 
average  farmer  has  to  dispose  of  to  be  worth  about  $375,  and  if 
be  exchange  the  whole  of  this  for  other  things — for  aach  pro- 
visions as  he  must  have  for  household  necessities  or  luxuries, 
clothing,  material  for  repairs,  tools,  machinery,  etc. — I  firmly 
believe  that  the  tariff  for  revenue,  protective  taxes,  and  trust 
extortions  combined  will  take  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  of  it,  or 
between  $90  and  $100.  I  have  ignored  the  tax  on  whifiky  and 
tobacco,  as  the  amonnt  of  the  farmer's  payment  of  this  tax,  ex- 
cept for  spirits  used  in  medicine,  is  within  his  own  control. 

To  sum  up  ;  Agriculture  is  not  an  occupation  for  one  who 
hopes  to  acquire  riches  in  a  few  years,  but  it  is  not  actually  un- 
profitable. There  is  more  than  a  living  in  it  for  the  man  who 
owns,  free  of  incumbrance,  the  land  that  he  tills,  but  he  does 
not  get  his  full  share  of  the  yearly  increment  of  wealth.  The 
reason  he  does  not  get  it  Is  because  there  are  others  who  get 
more  than  their  share  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  defense- 
lees,  and  under  existing  laws  the  farmer  is  utterly  without 
protection.  He  is  the  victim  of  every  monopoly,  and  especially 
of  the  tariff  and  the  trusts.  The  tariff  restricts  the  market  for 
his  products  abroad  and  the  trust  lessens  the  demand  for  them 
at  home.  Each  aids  in  curtailing  his  income,  and  together  they 
rob  him  by  making  him  pay  more  for  the  things  he  is  compelled 
to  buy  than  they  are  worth. 

Farmers  who  hope  to  be  benefited  by  schemes  of  currency  in- 
flation or  a  change  in  the  standard  of  value  from  gold  to  silver 
are  pinuing  their  faith  to  a  delusion.  They  cannot  get  a  larger 
share  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  simply  getting  an  inflated 
price  for  their  products,  for  when  there  is  an  advance  from  such 
a  cause  it  runs  along  the  whole  line  of  production.  In  such  a 
case  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products  (which  is  their  real 
value)  would  be  no  greater  than  before.  The  tenant  would  be 
a9  bad  off  as  ever,  for  an  increase  of  land  values  carries  with  it 
an  increase  of  rent.  Only  a  small  proportion,  if  any,  of  the 
nineteen  per  cent  who  are  in  debt  would  be  benefited  by  a  descent 
to  the  silver  standard. 
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The  condition  of  the  landowning  farmers  of  the  United  States 
will  improve  when  they  shall  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  protective  tariff  saperstition  and  destroyed  the  fetish  which 
they  have  worshiped  blindfolded  while  the  high  priests  of  protec- 
tion have  gone  through  their  pockets.  Its  downfall  will  kill  most 
of  the  trusts  (the  latter  in  most  cases  being  the  progeny  of  the 
former),  bat  there  are  some  that  more  drastic  measures  would  be 
needed  to  destroy.  The  farmer's  attitude  slionld  be  one  of  re- 
lentless hostility  to  every  form  of  private  monopoly  ;  he  will  not 
secure  full  justice  until  the  whole  brood  shall  have  been  ezter 
miuated. 

The  class  above  referred  to  have  a  right  to  enjoy  a  greater  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  and  they  can  do  much  for  themselves  if  they 
will  make  a  judicious  use  of  the  ballot.  The  condition  of  the 
tenant  of  to-day  is,  however,  practically  hopeless.  A  grada&l^^ 
change  for  the  better  in  future  may  perhaps  be  effected  by  a^f 
governmental  policy  which  will  discourage  land-grabbing  by 
capitalists,  the  holding  of  large  tracts  out  of  use  for  speculative 
purposes,  and  make  it  easy  for  men  of  limited  means  to  acquire 
small  areas  for  cultivation.  The  Almighty  never  intended  that 
(he  tiller  of  the  soil  should  pay  tribnte  to  his  fellow-man  for  th 
privilege  of  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

The  large  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers  is  undoubtedly  due  in  great  measure  to  the  inability  of 
debtors  to  pay  their  debts  and  the  consequent  foreolcenre  of 
mortgages.     There  is  a  lesson  in  it  which  shonld  be  taken  (o 
heart  by  every  farmer — namely,  never  to  run  in  debt  for  a  large 
amount  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  allnriDg 
may  be  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  use  of  the  money.     The 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  average  interest  is  greater  than       . 
average  net  earnings  when  monopoly  is  not  one  of  the  factott^H 
which  go  to  make  the  latter.     The  fairly  well-to-do  farmer,  who,  ^^ 
not  content  to  let  well  enongh  alone,  deliberately  joins  the  nink« 
of  the  debtor  class,  shonld  do  so  with  a  full  realization  that 
when  he  enters  the  door  of  the  money-lender's  office  h«  lesw 
hope  behind. 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE* 

BY  PROF.   LUDWIG  VON  BAR  GOTTINGEN. 

TH£  meeaage  sent  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  Statee  has  moved  the  celebrated  Monroe  Doctrine 
once  more  into  the  foreground  of  political  diBCoasion.  This  doc- 
trine, enunciated  in  President  Monroe's  message  of  December  2, 
1823,  originated  from  two  entirely  different  causes,  and  consists, 
therefore,  of  two  parts,  which  ought  to  be  separately  con- 
sidered. The  one  part  was  caused  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
powers  of  the  European  continent  toward  the  Declarations  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  century.  This  was  the  time  when 
Europe  considered  itself  called  upon  to  interfere,  if  necessary 
in  a  forcible  way,  with  the  internal  afESairs  of  other  states,  on  the 
ground  that  the  states  had  adopted  dangerous  constitutional 
principles  (that  is  to  say,  principles  favorable  to  i>olitical  free- 
dom), or  were  in  the  effort^  to  adopt  such  principles.  It  was  the 
time  in  which  patriarchal,  religiously- colored,  absolute  mon- 
archism  celebrated  its  triumphs  in  the  congresses  of  Laibacb, 
Troppau,  and  Yerona,  under  the  ^gis  of  Mettemich,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Vienna  Oongress  and  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  Holy  Alliance. 

It  is  a  matter  easily  to  be  understood  that  these  movements 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  colonies  could 
not  escai^e  the  attention  of  such  European  diplomats  as  were 
controlled  by  similar  ideas.  The  more  since  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  which  had  been  established  in  France  set  all  its  wits 
to  work  to  gain  at  least  in  these  Spanish  colonies  a  few  royal 
thrones  for  princes  of  the  Bourbon  House.  And  also  on  the 
other  hand  since  the  Spanish  power  soon  proved  entirely  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  colonies  in  independence.     Ck)operation, 

*  Froin  article  In  Oosmopolia. 
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especially  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain,  against  the  then 
South  American  repablics  appeared  as  the  probability  lying 
nearest.  Against  this  the  one  part  of  ^e  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
directed,  resting  as  it  does  ui>on  previous  communications  with 
the  English  cabinet,  which,  after  the  Liberal  Canning  had  en- 
tered the  foreign  office  in  place  of  Castlereaghs  in  1822,  faced 
about  against  this  odd  policy  of  intervention  with  growing 
energy.  This  part  of  the  message,  though  the  expreesion  may 
not  be  quite  correct,  yet  in  its  intent  coincides  with  the  now 
generally  acknowledged  principles  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  declares  that  as  the  United  States  purposely  avoids  interfering 
with  European  affairs,  so  it  should  view  each  attempt  of  European 
powers  to  extend  their  system  (their  constitution  and  govern- 
mental principles)  into  any  part  of  America  as  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States,  and  further  it  is  said 
that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a  European  power,  whidt 
has  for  its  purpose  to  bring  into  dependence  any  American 
states,  which  have  declared  and  maintained  their  iudependenoe, 
and  whose  independence  had  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  according  to  right  principles,  would  be  considered  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  when  certain  states  undertake  to  impoee  tbeir 
governmental  and  constitutional  doctrines  upon  other  statee 
forcibly,  and  in  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these  other 
states — when  they,  slighting  the  will  of  the  people,  wish  to  re- 
duce these  states  into  dependence  upon  other  states,  then  do  tbey 
violate  international  right,  and  other  states  appear  entitled  to 
other  rights. 

Naturally  too  wide  a  use  can  be  made  of  a  sentence  which 
in  itself  is  quite  true,  bnt  we  are  not  at  present  interested  in 
investigating  whether  this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
office  of  the  United  States  in  isolated  cases.  It  is  quite  other- 
wiue  with  the  other  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Thie  wat. 
not  a  result  of  the  principles  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
pie,  or  a  special  application  of  these  rights ;  it  appears  to 
been  an  arbitrarily  invented  principle  to  fit  some  particular 
case,  and  it  has  therefore  proven  absolutely  worthless  hiiherto. 
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It  was  there  maintained  that  the  American  continents  (North 
and  South  America)  could  no  longer  be,  according  to  this  meas- 
ure of  their  free  and  independent  condition,  henceforth  au 
object  of  future  colonization  for  a  European  power.  Thereby 
Buasia  wba  to  be  prevented  from  extending  the  borders  of  her 
pooocoBiona  iu  North  America  further,  and  a  better  position 
might  be  attained  for  the  boundary  litigations  at  that  time  pend- 
ing between  Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  dominions  which  belong  to  the  independent  and 
free  commonwealth  of  America  cannot  be  taken  pofiseBsion  of 
with  the  European  power  in  the  way  of  colonization. 

But  it  is  irrational  and  entirely  against  the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  except  in  the  event  of  actual  danger  to  the 
safety  of  a  territory,  to  wish  to  prevent  other  st£^}«6  therein 
to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  territories,  and  to  make  such 
useful  to  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  the  slow  and  peaceful  advance  of  the  boundary  of 
another  state  when  this  advance  involves  the  occupation  of  terri- 
tory which  belongs  to  no  one,  or  perhaps  only  to  wholly  uncivil- 
ized, nomadic  races.  For,  as  Geffeken*  very  tritely  remarked, 
this  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  prevented  England 
from  extending  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  indeed  this  arbitrary  theory  has  brought  no  results  which 
were  not  immediately  attacked  by  England  and  Russia,  and  later 
by  the  more  creditable  authorities  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
has  even  been  repudiated  by  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
As  Calhoun  has  remarked,  it  is  virtually  only  a  work  of  Adams, 
at  that  time  state  secretary,  and  moreover  has  not  once  been  laid 
before  the  president's  cabinet,  and  'Woolsey  t  speaks  of  it  in  the 
following  manner  :'*...  The  other  principle  of  prohib- 
iting European  colonization  was  vague,  and  if  intended  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  extending  her  borders  on  the  Pacific  further  to 
the  south,  went  far  beyond  any  limit  of  interference  that  hitherto 
had  been  setup.  What  right  had  the  United  States  to  control 
Russia  iu  gaining  territory  on  the  Pacific,  or  planting  colonies, 


HoU7.cndora*s  "  Uandtxiok  of  the  KlgbU  of  the  People."  Vol.  IVm  164. 
^**  Iniroauctlon  to  tbe  Ktudy  of  Jaieruatioaal  Law." 
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when  they  had  neither  territory  nor  colony  to  be  endangered 
within  thongandB  of  miles  f"  And  further,  ^'To  lay  down  the 
principle  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  continent  bj 
any  European  power  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  United  States, 
would  go  far  beyond  any  measures  dictated  by  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power.*' 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  elaborate  the  fact  how  an  applicatioo 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  boundary  litigation  between  £d|- 
land  and  Venezuela,  a  territory  which  lies  further  away  from 
the  United  States  than  the  north  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
even  Yucatan,  is  to  be  made.  Especially  since  in  this  latter  a 
rather  unfortunate  attempt  at  the  application  of  the  Mooroe 
Doctrine  was  made  in  the  year  1848.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  m 
this  application  amounts  virtually  to  nothing  lees  than  the 
usurpation  of  an  arbiter  in  all  boundary  litigations,  which  may 
possibly  arise  between  a  European  power  poeaeesing  laud  ia 
America  and  an  American  state.  And  since  such  contentions 
can  arise  as  well  without  aa  with  foundation  there  finally  lies  Id 
such  a  position  the  bare  pretension  that  the  limits  of  each  aod 
every  lawful  American  land-holding  of  a  European  power  de- 
pends solely  on  the  judgment  of  the  United  States.  Snch  a 
pretension  is  judged  by  itself;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nodis- 
pnted  principles  of  the  modern  rights  of  the  people,  to  the 
improvement  and  advance  of  which  a  most  important  and  oae- 
fnl  share  is  adjudged  to  the  United  States  itself. 

The  fact  that  Congress  decreed  upon  the  reading  of  Qere- 
land's  message  that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  should  be  i^ 
pointed  does  not  alter  the  case.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Intar^ 
national  rights  the  ofiioial  report  of  such  a  commission  which  hm 
attained  legitimacy  solely  from  a  power  which  has  taken  sidsi 
with  one  of  the  contending  parties  after  a  flagrant  threat  to  tbt 
other  party,  would  not  have  the  least  formal  authority,  and  it 
would  be  scarcely  probable  that  any  other  uuiovolved  govani' 
ment  (for  instance,  the  government  of  the  Netherlanda,  (ros 
which  England  once  gained  Guiana)  would  be  found  ready  to 
aid  such  a  commission  in  its  investigations  through  the  oooh 
municationa  of  a  document  or  the  opening  of  their  arohiTtf* 
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Sach  aid  on  their  part  toward  a  commission  not  appointed  upon 
the  groandfl  of  arbitration  or  by  both  of  the  contending  parties 
would  seem  to  be  rather  a  questionable,  one  might  say  an 
unheard  of,  piece  of  gratuitousness,  which  in  all  probability 
would  tend  to  make  matters  worse.  But  so  long  as  a  foreign 
goyernment  makee  no  advance  toward  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  or  so  long  as  the  foreign  office  in 
Washington  did  not  formally  indicate  the  existence  of  this  com- 
mission to  the  English  government,  this  commission  and  its  la- 
bors, together  with  the  president's  message,  may  be  ignored  by  the 
English  government  as  an  exercise  of  a  purely  internal  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  although  useful  information  may 
come  to  the  North  American  people  (expenses  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  private  purse  of  Uncle  Bam);  a  matter  which  might  be  of 
interest  also  to  the  members  of  the  commission  itself.  More- 
over, Woolsey  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  even  for  the  United 
States  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  so  far  as  it  fails  to  agree  with  the 
common  rights  of  the  people  lacks  binding  strength  and  formal 
authority.  Adams,  the  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
later,  in  1S25,  president,  certainly  did  refer  in  a  later  message  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  order  to  make  that  doctrine  apply  to 
matters  considered  in  the  Panama  Congreas,  1326,  in  connection 
with  Mexico  and  the  South  Americau  republics.  But  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  that  time  rejected  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
distinctly.  And  as  Woolsey  then  said,  not  unjustly  :  "On  the 
whole,  the  doctrine  is  not  a  national  one.''  Did  the  government 
in  Washington  really  believe  in  these  weeks  that  reference  could 
be  had  to  some  previous  national  authority  of  any  binding 
nature  in  the  making  of  such  a  resolution,  when  such  authority 
scarcely  comports  with  tradition  and  the  principles  of  inter- 
national rights  Y 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  whether 
in  the  boundary  litigation  between  England  and  Venezuela,  the 
English  or  the  Venezuelans  have  the  right  on  their  side.  Bat 
aasnmed— we  cannot  enter  that  part  of  the  discussion  here — 
that  the  government  of  Venezuela  is  found  to  be  in  the  right, 
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should  that  conntry  not  hesitate  to  obtain  the  powerfol  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States,  for  the  price  of  the  recognition  of  aa 
erroneous  and  arbitrary  principle  t  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
if  such  arbitrary  and  lame  theories  *  devised  in  'Washington 
claim  international  value  to-day,  the  future  may  bring  into  play 
other  theories  which  might  not  be  as  agreeable  to  the  republic  of 
Venezuela  t  More  applicable  than  an  application  of  the  MoDroe 
Doctrine  the  following  arrangement  might  be.  If  a  stronger  state 
had  a  dispute  with  a  considerably  weaker  state,  it  iinally  would 
appear  most  just  that  both  parts  officially  prove  their  claioa 
before  the  public  and  indeed  by  the  publication  of  the  dooo- 
ments.  Should  the  result  be  that  the  stronger  state  is  evidently 
in  the  wrong  (and  in  order  to  obtain  conviction  on  that  part  ex- 
perts and  public  opinion  must  be  given  time  and  opportunity), 
then  a  third  equally  strong  state  may,  if  in  its  judgment  sach 
be  the  right  step,  undertake  to  protect  that  weaker  state  from 
violence.  Bat  should  it  be  found  after  such  publication  thtft 
considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  who  is  in  the  right,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  honor  for  the  stronger  state  not  to  object  to  a  court  of 
arbitration. 

Bat  until  now  such  an  officially  published  statement  of  th« 
Eaglish  Venezuelan  imbroglio  has  not  been  made  even  on  the 
part  of  the  Yenezuelaa  government. 

LUDWIG  VON  BAR  QoTTINGEJI. 


•lureg&rdto  the  Monroe  DoclrlDecompArtMhealmdy  cited  work*  of  Ile«chlA«> 
r«nce,  "(^mm«nUlresur  le«  6lc^menta  du  droit  InternuUoii&l  "  br  Uenry  Wbcfttos, 
II..  p.  DUI  JT.\  Oftlvo.  "Le  droit  Intenmllunal,  '  Uti  e<1Ulon.  I.,  M^K^l^:  uid  m^ 
ciatly  Ihc*  blstorlenl  repr«MnL«Uon  uf  th»>  mutter  In  Wheaton'M  '■Dlgaatof  xXk^inva- 
national  Law  of  the  United  Ktatm,"  Vol.  I.,  WanUtorloD.  ItttW.  p.  fi?. 


THE  NEW  SUPERSTITION. 

BY  J.  "W.  MASON,  ESQ. 

ONE  who  has  carefully  watched  the  coarse  and  tone  of  the 
free  silver  disooasion  mnst  have  observed  a  constant  rever- 
aion,  as  the  evolationist  wonld  say,  to  earlier  forms  of  belief. 
The  study  of  demonology  shovs  how  evils  of  former  times  were 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  a  devil.  Diseases,  accident,  epi- 
demics, loss  in  battle,  failure  in  the  chase,  idiocy,  insanity, 
plague,  flood,  famine,  and  every  calamity  which  befell  the  race 
or  itB  individuals,  were  assigned  to  one  sole  cause — a  demon. 
That  agency  was,  to  the  mind  of  benighted  man,  an  adequate 
cause  for  every  disaster.  The  benighted  mind  in  modem  times 
and  in  our  own  country  has  changed  the  form  of  the  demon,  but 
not  its  efficiency.  Every  known  or  imaginary  evil  which  now 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  x>olitical  and  industrial  world  is,  by  the 
so-called  bimetallist,  attributed  to  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
That,  to  his  mind,  is  a  veritable  demon,  and  directly  responsible 
for  poverty,  stagnation  in  business,  and  decline  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  In  the  frenzy  of  his  denunciation,  many  of  the 
things  which  are  really  blessings  to  the  great  minority  of  x>eople, 
he  characterizes  as  absolutely  disastrous,  and  all  due  to  the 
demon  demonetization. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  ;  history,  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  bimetallic  experiments  ;  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  law  of  human  nature  itself,  are  all  ignored  and 
passed  over  to  make  room  for  the  demoniac  solution  of  all  these 
questions.  He  thinks  to  exorcise  thia  devil  by  making  a  great 
noise  with  the  month,  as  his  prototype  in  reason  sought  to  drive 
away  the  eclipse  by  making  a  great  noise  with  the  tom-tom. 

It  matters  not  now  how  easily  an  undesirable  economic  fact 
may  be  explained  by  natnral  causes  and  conditions,  it  is  never 
accounted  for  on  any  such  ground.  It  is  due  solely,  the  advocate 
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of  free  silver  tella  as,  to  the  ''crime  of  1873.*'  One  may  look 
in  vain  through  the  argaments  of  the  cheap  money  advocates 
for  mention  of  recent  economic  changes  as  bearing  opon  the 
qaestion  of  the  fall  of  prices,  or  the  effect  on  prices  which  has 
resulted^  or  might  be  expected  to  result,  from  the  means  and 
methods  of  doing  the  world's  work,  introduced  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  chief  exponent  of  financial  vaga- 
ries, denies  that  improved  facilities  of  manufacture  lower  the 
price  of  products.  To  such,  the  age  of  chemistry,  as  some 
writer  has  designated  the  last  half  of  the  present  oeatary,  is  a 
fact  utterly  devoid  of  signiiicanoe  in  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  present.  The  rise  or  fall  of  prices  can  be  explained  by  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand,  coupled  intimately  with  the  in- 
dustrial changes  of  recent  years. 

Take,  for  example,  the  manufacture  of  pins.  It  will  disprove 
as  well  as  any  item  the  falsity  of  the  claim  that  improved  £acili- 
ties  for  manufacture  do  not  lower  the  price  of  products.  In 
early  times  every  pin  represented  a  long  day's  work  of  an  adult 
In  those  days  pins,  like  many  other  articles  of  constant  and 
daily  use  now,  were  luxuries,  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich.  Means 
and  methods  for  the  manufacture  were  gradually  improved  until 
1776,  when  ten  men  in  a  day  of  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  long 
could  produce  4S,000  completed  pins.  Such  output  in  the  days 
of  Adam  Smith  was  considered  by  that  great  [K>litical  eoonomitt 
little  less  than  marvelous.  Now,  by  use  of  machinery,  three  men 
in  ten  hours  can  turn  out  7,500,000  pins.  This  means  that  one 
man,  by  modern  methods,  can  now  make  in  one  day  what,  by  the 
older  method,  it  took  500  men  to  make  in  the  same  time. 

Supply  and  demand  are  as  intimately  linked  as  canae  aod 
effect.  They  oertainly  affect  the  price  of  commodities,  bat  swh 
improved  facility  of  manufacture  alone  makes  the  adeqoaM 
supply  possible,  and  its  effect  upon  the  price,  as  in  the  case  ot 
pins,  is  self-evident. 

Immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery  fee 
making  pins  the  price  fell,  and  this  was  shortly  after  tte 
demonetization  of  silver  by  England  in  1S16.  It  would  be  JobI 
as  reasonable  to  claim   that  such  demonetization  caused  thil 
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decline  as  many  claims  now  made  as  resultiog  from  the  action 
in  1873. 

'Every  improved  indastrial  appliance,  whether  it  be  for 
making  pins,  wire  nails,  or  steel  railroad  rails  ;  shoes,  watches, 
or  matches  ;  plows,  reapers,  or  wagons ;  and,  in  fact,  any  neces- 
sary or  luxury  for  the  use  of  man,  cheapens  the  price  of  the 
product.  During  all  these  *' years  of  depression''  the  volume 
of  business  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  relative  profits  on 
the  amount  done  has  decreased. 

There  are  but  few  facts  in  history  which  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  free  silver  advocate,  and  those  which  he  cannot  ignore  he  is 
quite  liable  to  distort.  None  are  told  oftener  than  the  farmers 
of  the  West  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  is  caused  by  the 
demonetization  of  silver.  Possibly  the  constant  repetition  of 
that  assertion  has  made  the  free  silver  advocate  believe  it  He 
might  devote  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  certain  facts  which  do 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

The  census  statistics  for  several  decades  show  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  increased  population  of  this  country  has 
sought  the  cities.  Their  growth  has  been  out  of  all  balance 
with  the  agricultural  districts,  and  shows  a  large  gain  of  con- 
sumers over  producers.  Did  the  farm  products  keep  pace  with 
the  number  engaged  in  farming  pursuits,  we  might  expect  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  such  products.  In  1849  there  was 
raised  in  this  country  4^  buahela  of  wheat  for  every  individual 
of  our  population  ;  in  1859,  5^  bushels  ;  in  1869,  7^  bushels  ;  in 
1879,  9^  bushels.  In  later  years  this  increase  has  been  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the  North - 
weet  through  transportation  facilities.  For  thirty  years  prior  to 
1884  the  population  of  this  country  increased  141  per  cent, 
while  the  wheat  product  increased  410  per  cent  These  figures 
relate  to  this  country  alone.  The  construction  of  railroads  into 
extensive  territory  of  other  countries  has  resulted  in  enormous 
wheat  yield  from  theretofore  virgin  soil,  which,  owing  to  cheap 
and  ready  transportation,  comes  directly  into  competition  with 
wheat  of  the  American  farmer.  In  1894,  the  United  States, 
gentine  Bepublic,  India,  Australia,  Chili,  Canada,  Hungary, 
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KoHSia,  and  Balkan  States  exported  over  100,000,000  bnahelB 
of  wheat  It  aeema  as  thoagh  these  facta  aocoant  for  the  lov 
price  of  wheat  much  more  reasonably  than  the  demonetization  of 
silver^  or  any  resolutions  of  a  political  contention. 

Too  great  lluency  is  often  disastrous  to  logic.  If  the  de- 
nouncers of  the  ^' crime  of  1S73"  would  insist  on  a  cloeer 
acquaintance  between  their  premises  and  conclusions  they  might 
maintain  a  greater  consistency.  Statements  standing  alone 
often  appear  dififerently  when  placed  side  by  side. 

They  tell  us  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  gov- 
erned by  the  market  price  of  Liverpool.  They  also  say  that  llie 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  greatly  raise  the  price  of  wheat.  If 
both  statements  are  true,  then  those  who  assert  them  assert  that 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  here  will  result  in  raising  the  price  of 
products  in  England. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  free  coinage  will  make  money  plenty 
among  the  people.  That  free  coinage  will  bring  the  silver 
dollar  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  They  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  how,  if  silver  becomes  as  valuable  as  gold,  it 
is  going  to  be  any  easier  to  get  a  silver  dollar  than  it  is  to  get  a 
gold  one,  or  how  it  will  be  easier  to  pay  debts  with  it. 

Let  ns  see  if  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  free  silver  advoeates 
ignore  or  distort  the  facta  of  history.  They  say  that  the  LatU 
Union  was  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  between 
gold  and  silver ;  and  Mr.  Harvey  says  that  it  did  so  maintaio 
silver  at  a  premium  for  forty  years.  The  Latin  Union  w»8 
formed  in  1865,  to  continue  fifteen  years ;  and  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  its  term  two  of  the  countries,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium^  ceased  to  coin  silver,  and  France  followed  salt  in  1576. 
Just  how  the  Latin  Union  maintained  silver  at  a  premiam  for 
forty  years  under  this  state  of  facts  would  be  intereating  to 
know.  But  that  misstatement  is  not  so  material  as  anotiier 
which  is  made  in  reference  to  that  union.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  bimetallic  system, 
when  the  truth  is,  it  was  formed  as  a  defense  against  sncb 
system.  The  commission  which  formed  it  declared  :  "This 
convention  places  in  the  front  rank  gold  money,  and  reduces  tb« 
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pieces  of  silver  two  francs  less  to  the  r6le  of  token  money.  It 
therefore  definitely  determines  the  asoeudaney  of  the  gold 
francs  and  solves  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  double 
standard. ' ' 

Under  this  union  there  was  free  coinage  of  gold  in  any  form, 
and  free  coinage  of  silver  to  individuals  into  five  franc  pieces 
only^  while  the  mintage  of  silver  by  each  state  for  national 
purposes  was  limited  to  six  francs  per  capita.  The  union  was 
unable  to  maintain  the  price  of  silver,  which  fell,  from  1S65  to 
1876,  sixteen  cents  per  ounce,  when  France  closed  its  mints  to 
that  metal,  and  they  have  been  so  closed  ever  since. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  stood  in  the  way  of  an 
international,  bimetallic  agreement  at  the  Brussels  Conference. 
Mr.  Harvey  quotes  France  as  saying  at  that  conference  :  ''We 
are  here  to  hear  your  proposition,  and  are  ready  to  accede  to  it. 
Name  if  Such  statements  are  worse  than  folly  when  quoted 
as  facts.  ^lany  people  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  inherent 
absurdity  of  France  at  that  conference,  agreeing  in  advance  to  a 
bimetallic  proposition  of  which  she  was  ignorant.  France  at 
the  Brussels  Conference,  like  other  nations,  spoke  through  her 
representatives,  one  of  whom,  M.  Tirard,  minister  of  finance, 
declared  that  his  country  "had  an  enormous  quantity  of  silver, 
which  imposed  upon  her  the  greatest  prudence,  and  that  she 
would  not  accept  any  proposal  unless  upon  the  condition  that 
the  stock  of  depreciated  metal  should  not  be  increased.  .  .  . 
France  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  present  monetary 
system  and  she  does  not  complain.  She  ceased  to  coin  silver 
because  she  was  confronted  with  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
that  metal,  and  I  think  our  country  was  perfectly  right.  .  .  . 
We  have  heard  the  minister  of  Germany,  the  minister  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Sir  Bivers  Wilson  declare  that  their 
countries  had  no  intention  of  modifying  their  monetary  systems, 
with  which  they  declare  themselves  satisfied.  Hence  the  ques- 
,  tion  of  free  coinage  is  decided  so  far  as  France  is  concerned." 
k  A  distortion  of  history  and  a  violation  of  common  sense,  com- 

'       bined,  is  the  constant  assertion  and  assumption  that  government, 
I       by  the  passage  of  a  law,  can  create  value.     They  assert  that  the 
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remonetization  of  silver  will  make  it  equal  in  valae  to  gold  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  That  gold,  by  virtue  of  carrency  laws  alone, 
is  enhanced  in  value  the  difference  between  16  to  1  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  silver,  which  is  about  31  to  1.  That  is,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  coinage  law  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  would  be 
worth  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  history  of  currency  disproves 
thifl  completely.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  value  desired  by  the 
commercial  world,  and  just  so  long  as  that  preference  exists, 
coinage  laws  cannot  materially  affect  its  value.  Oold  gained  its 
present  position  by  force  of  this  preference,  and  in  spite  of  legal 
tender  acts.  This  is  nowhere  better  illnstrated  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  gold  and  silver  in  France.  It  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  French  legislators  abandoned  the  silver  standard. 
They  were  driven  to  the  first  step  toward  that  abandonment  in 
1873,  when  they  first  realized  that  within  one  year  there  had 
been  deposited  at  their  mints  over  153,000,000  francs'  worth  of 
cheapened  silver  as  against  5,000,000  francs'  worth  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 

The  value  of  gold  does  not  depend  upon  the  government 
stamp.  Private  parties  could  take  gold  bullion,  stamp  it  with 
its  weight  and  fineness,  and  it  would  pass  anywhere  in  the  com- 
mercial world  for  its  full  value,  wherever  people  had  oonfidenoe 
in  the  truthfulness  of  such  stamp  mark.  There  is  no  aasump* 
tion  about  this.  It  has  been  done.  Decrees  forbidding  the  ten- 
der or  receipt  of  gold  in  payment,  backed  by  most  cruel  penal- 
ties, were  powerless  to  effect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  value 
of  the  metal  money.  The  mint  stamp  upon  a  United  States 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  or  the  law  making  it  a  legal  tender, 
adds  no  value  to  the  coin.  It  is  only  legal  tender  in  this  country, 
but  it  will  pass  current  at  its  face  value  the  world  over.  Such 
stamp  declares  its  weight  and  fineness  and  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

To  change  all  this,  presuppose  a  change  in  the  desires  of  man 
to  so  use  it.  When  an  act  of  Congress  can  alter  such  desire— 
reconstruct  and  remodel  human  nature — then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  it  materially  and  permanently  change  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver.     These  facts  seem  trite,  and  the  only  excuse  for  their 
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statement  is  to  meet  oonstant  reiteration  of  falfie  and  contrary 
afisertions  on  the  part  of  free  silver  advocates. 

It  may  be  unfortunate — it  is  certainly  true — that  men  who  ad- 
vocate the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  this  country  alone  are 
looked  upouas  iu  straiteued  financial  circumstances,  interested  in 
silver  production,  or  bidding  for  votes.  Similar  distrust  arises 
as  to  communities  or  states  where  the  free  coinage  sentiment  is 
rampant.  I  can  call  to  mind  a  city  of  my  own  state,  as  remark- 
able for  ita  promised  future  as  it  is  for  the  collapse  of  a  colossal 
boom.  Its  champion  of  free  silver  in  Congress  has  done  more 
to  advertise  the  latter  and  make  it  known  as  a  city  of  blasted 
hopes  and  shrunken  values  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
Such  notoriety  only  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  it  to  arise 
from  the  ruins  of  reckless  speculation  and  inflated  values.  The 
hope  seems  to  be  in  such  cases  to  create  a  new  boom  by  a  cheap 
currency,  when  the  experienced  ones  can  unload  on  a  set  of  fresh 
victims,  who  in  the  end  will  surely  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
an  inevitable  collapse.  A  short  time  since  I  was  talking  with  a 
resident  of  Montana.  He  is  an  intelligent  professional  man,  and 
was  returning  from  an  extended  business  trip  East  He  stated 
that  he  was  convinced  from  careful  study  and  observation  that 
Montana  was,  according  to  her  population,  as  prosperous  a  state 
as  there  is  in  the  Union.  That  all  kinds  of  business,  farming, 
mining,  and  manufacturing,  was  good,  work  plenty,  and  wages 
excellent.  That  he  had  discovered  that  a  contrary  belief  was 
prevalent  outside  of  the  state,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  arose 
from  Montana's  attitude  on  the  question  of  free  coinage.  That 
the  silver  mining  interest  there  had  dominated  opinion  till  peo- 
ple came  t>o  forget  that  there  was  any  other  interest  in  the  state, 
while  people  elsewhere  had  largely  adopted  like  views. 

Anything  which  injiues  credit  is  hurtful  to  prosperity. 

Those  who  most  excite  the  disinterested  solicitude  of  the  free 
silverite  are  those  he  terms  the  '*  debtor  class.''  One  might  think 
from  his  statements  that  people  are  divided  by  a  well-defined 
line,  on  one  side  of  which  all  are  creditors  aud  on  the  other  side 
all  debtors ;  that  the  creditors  are  all  rich  and  the  debtors  all 
poor.     People  cannot  be  so  divided.     Nearly  every  man  is  both 
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a  creditor  and  a  debtor,  aad  the  greatest  debtors  are  wealthy 
men  and  corporations  of  the  country.  Every  merchant.,  mann- 
factnrer,  banks  of  all  kinds,  trosts,  loaning  and  railroad  com- 
panies are  great  debtors^  and  most  frequently  the  oltimate  cred- 
itor of  such  is  a  poor  man ;  and  the  poor  man,  more  than  any 
other,  is  most  vitally  interested  in  cheap  products  and  a  stable 
dollar.  History  shows  that  always  in  timee  of  inflation  and 
cheap  money  the  rise  in  wages  never  keeps  paoe  with  the  rise  in 
price  of  products  necessary  to  snstain  life.  Authentic  statistics 
are  abundant  to  prove  this.  Compare  the  amount  of  necessary 
commodities  that  a  laborer  can  now  buy  for  his  day's  earnings 
with  what  he  could  procure  with  a  day's  work  in  1865,  or  any 
other  period  which  is  instanced  as  of  the  ''good  old  times."  We 
must  deal  with  facts  as  they  exist,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  labor  ia 
the  commodity  which  the  poor  man  has  to  sell.  He  sells  it  for 
gold  or  its  equivalent  now.  If  the  calamity  of  a  depreciated 
currency  ever  overtakes  him,  he  must  sell  it  for  that,  with  its 
diminished  purchasing  power. 

They  talk  much  of  the  debt  contracted  in  1873,  to  pay  which 
it  will  now  take  double  the  amount  of  wheat  that  it  would  at  that 
time.  They  fail  to  state  that  while  the  average  reduction  in  price 
of  products  farmers  raise  to  sell  has  been  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  since  1873,  that  the  average  reduction  in  price  of  oom- 
modities  which  farmers  have  to  buy  has  been  over  fifty-five  per 
cent. 

Not  only  this,  farmers  and  other  people  in  general  do  not  now 
owe  debts  contracted  in  1873.  Present  debts  were  oontracted 
npon  the  gold  basis.  If  such  basis  enhanced  the  value  of  money, 
the  debtor,  when  his  debt  was  contracted,  received  value  in  such 
enhanced  currency,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  mind  that  can  discover 
the  immorality  or  injustice  of  requiring  a  debtor  to  discharge 
his  obligations  in  money  equally  as  good  as  that  he  received. 
For  every  debt  there  is  a  credit,  and  any  legislation  which  would 
enable  the  debtor  to  discharge  his  obligations  with  a  depreciated 
currency  injures  the  creditor  to  an  amount  just  equal  to  the  so- 
called  benefit  to  the  debtor.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the 
hardest  way  to  pay  debts  is  by  repudiation.     What  the  Weit 
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needs  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole 
coantry,  is  a  strengthening  of  credit  and  not  a  distmst  born  of 
repudiation  schemes.  If  the  debtors  were  to  receive  a  benefit 
by  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  then  the  very  ones  which  would 
reap  the  greatest  good  will  be  the  greatest  debtors.  These  are 
not  the  ones  which  the  free  silverite  is  clamoring  to  aid.  Savings 
banks,  all  banks  of  deposit,  life  insurance  companies,  and 
other  corporations  would  be  the  great  gainers  by  a  scheme  en- 
abling them  to  discharge  liabilities  with  cheap  money,  while 
their  innumerable  creditors  would  suffer  a  corresponding  loss. 

The  new  political  party,  advocating  free  coinage  of  silver  as 
one  of  its  chief  principles  and  panaceas,  is  founded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  all  men  are  rascals.  That  aU  branches  of  govern- 
ment, from  the  executive  down,  are  rotten  and  corrupt.  That 
all  business  and  official  afiairs  are  products  of  a  miasmatio  moral 
soil.  The  platform  of  that  party  declares :  ^'  We  meet  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  brought  to  the  verge  of  moral  ruin.  Corrup- 
tion dominates  the  ballot-box,  the  legislatures,  the  Oongress,  and 
touches  even  the  ermine  of  the  bench.  The  people  are  demoral- 
ized." The  proposed .  remedy  for  all  this  evil  is  legislation. 
They  propose  to  gather  figs  from  thistles ;  to  raise  the  fountain 
higher  than  its  source ;  to  constrnct  an  honest  government  out 
of  individual  rascals.  Bach  a  platform  of  principles  will  not 
support  a  great  party  or  a  great  cause.  They  are  discredited  and 
distrusted  already ;  and  the  invitation  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a  financial  debauch,  where  the  problems  of  the  future 
may  be  forgotten  in  the  orgies  of  the  feast,  is  being  emphatically 
declined  every  day,  where  ready  acceptance  was  most  confidently 
expected. 

J.  W.  Mason. 
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BY   HON.    H.    H.    TRIMBLE. 


IL 

WHAT   IS   THE   RE3XEDY  t 


CAN  we  get  relief  by  currency  legifilationl  If  so,  what 
kind  of  legislation  t  Will  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  16  to  1,  restore  prosperity  1  Free  and  nnlimited  coinage 
of  silver  means  that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  stand  on  its 
own  merits  ;  that  it  shall  not  depend  on  the  government  to  keep 
it  on  a  par  with  the  standard  gold  dollar.  The  meet  ardent 
friends  of  free  coinage  do  not  propose  that  when  free  coinage  is 
establifihed  the  government  shall  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two 
metals  by  standing  ready  to  exchange  the  standard  gold  for  the 
standard  silver  dollar.  The  more  honorable  and  fair-minded  of 
them,  however,  claim  that  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  will  at 
once  enhance  its  value,  and  make  the  proposed  standard  silver 
dollar  eqnal  in  commercial  valne  to  the  standard  gold  dollar. 

Is  snch  a  resnlt  certain  t  Is  it  even  probable  f  If  it  is  not 
certairij  then  nothing  short  of  an  economic  necessity  should 
indnce  ns  to  make  the  experiment.  If  the  standard  silver 
dollar  should— contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  friends  of  free 
coinage — fail  to  l)ecome  commercially  worth  as  much  as  the 
standard  gold  dollar,  the  immediate  consequences  would  t>e 
disastrous.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  all  the  evils  that  might 
be  entailed  by  such  a  measure.  It  is  evident  that  it  would 
seriously  impair  public  credit  for  the  time  being. 

It  would  at  once  drive  out  of  circnlation  all  our  gold,  amount- 
ing now  to  about  !^2G,000,000  including  the  goveroment  re- 
serve. This  woakl  prove  a  serious  calamity.  As  soon  as  gold 
went  out  of  circnlation  and  became  a  commodity  iu  the  United 
States,  as  it  was  from  1S63  to  1879,  it  wonld  become  an  inter- 
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eating  8abject  for  the  xnanipolation  of  the  ''baUs  and  bears." 
Black  Friday,  with  its  bold  and  reckless  gambling  and  robbery, 
wonld  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  circumstancee  of  business 
created  a  large  demand  for  gold  in  bosiuees  transactioDS.  Other 
evils  equally  detrimental  would  almoet  certainly  follow. 

Such  a  sudden  and  vast  contraction  of  the  currency  would  be 
certain  to  create  great  financial  disturbances,  destroy  credit, 
reduce  prices,  and  embarrass  all  business  enterprises.  Every 
creditor— domestic  as  well  as  foreign — fearing  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  payment  in  cheap  money  if  he  waited,  wonld 
in  anticipation  of  such  free  coinage  press  immediate  payment. 
All  bank  depositors  wonld  immediately  withdraw  their  deposits. 
Most  banks  would  be  compelled  to  suspend  or  to  enforce  pay- 
ment by  their  customers.  These  customers  are  nearly  always 
business  men,  who  conduct  the  great  business  enterprises  of 
the  country,  employ  labor,  and  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  in 
motion. 

Such  a  contraction  of  the  currency  means  a  renewal  of  the 
evils  of  1S93  intensified.  Capitalists  would  refuse  to  loan 
money,  failures  in  business  and  bank  suspensions  would  follow. 
Industrial  enterprises  would  at  once  come  to  a  standstill,  and  a 
vast  army  of  workingmen  wonld  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
There  would  be  a  general  paralysis  of  business.  These  are 
some  of  the  evils  that  would  follow  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  16  to  1,  if  the  standard  silver  dollar  failed  to  become 
at  once  equal  in  commercial  value  to  the  standard  gold  dollar. 

What  asBDrances  have  we  that  the  estabiiBhrnent  of  such  free 
coinage  would  restore  eiWer  to  its  ancient  valne  and  make  the 
silver  dollar  as  good  as  the  gold  dollar  1  In  the  investigation  of 
this  question  a  pertinent  inquiry  is,  What  caused  silver  to  de- 
predate t  The  friends  of  free  silver  coinage  say  it  was  caused 
by  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  the  United  States. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  potent  if  not  the  most  potent  cause. 
As  each  of  the  nations  referred  to  demonetized  silver,  the 
demand  for  it  decreased  and  silver,  obeying  a  universal  law  of 
trade,  commenced  declining  in  value.     Not  only  this,  but  each 
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of  theae  nationa  when  it  demonetized  silver  adopted  gold  as 
only  standard  money  of  the  nation.  This  act  increased  the 
demand  for  gold,  and  gold,  obeying  the  same  oniveraal  lav, 
commenced  appreciating.  So  the  value  of  the  two  metala 
partedf  one  going  down  and  the  other  np.  Obeying  these 
divergent  forces,  the  breach  widened  rapidly.  Until  the  cause 
of  this  breach  is  removed,  the  breach  itself  will  continue.  C 
the  United  States  alone,  without  the  cooperation  of  theee  oxh 
governments,  remove  itt 

Intelligent  friends  of  free  coinage  will  hardly  contend  that  it 
can.     It  is  possible  that  if  the  precions  metals  were  never  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  money,  free  coinage  by  the  United 
States  alone  might  restore  silver  to  a  parity  with  gold  at  the 
ratio  proposed  by  the  friends  of  free  coinage.     Bnt  while  both 
metals  are  used  very  largely  for  other  purposes,  they  will,  like 
other  articles  of  commerce,  obey  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  should  unite  in  restoring  silver  as  a  part  of 
the  standard  money  of  the  world,  at  a  ratio  to  be  agreed  upon, 
such  measure  would  raise  silver  to  a  parity  with  gold  at  snch 
ratio.     But  denouncing  the  nations  of  Europe  for  demonetizing 
silver  will  not  have  such  an  effect.     It  may  be  uufortunate  for 
us  that  these  nations  have  the  right  to  determine  what  shall 
constitute  their  standard  money,  and  that  we  have  no  power  to 
compel  them  to  change  it.     The  claim  that  such  demonetizatioo 
was  the  result  of  conspiracy  among  capitalists  and  gold-bogi 
will  not  have  the   slightest    tendency  to  remove  the  caosei 
Nothing  short  of   the    actual   restoration  of  silver  by  tbeM 
nations,  acting  in  ooiyunction  with  the  United  Statee,  can  re- 
move it     Until  this  is  done,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  silver  will 
appreciate  to  a  parity  with  gold  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  I. 
Even  then,  silver  might  not  be  restored  to  its  ancient  value. 

There  is  another  fact  that  may  have  been  a  potent  cauae  of 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  production  of  silver  has 
recently  greatly  increased  as  compared  with  the  production  of 
gold.  It  is  obvious  that  increased  production  of  the  precioiu 
metals  affects  their  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  jost  li 
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an  lacrease  in  the  production  of  any  other  article  of  commerce. 
So  long  as  the  precioos  metals  are  extensively  nsed  for  purposes 
other  than  money,  they  are  sabject  to  the  law  of  snpply  and  de- 
mand. The  friends  of  free  coinage  of  silver  16  to  1  do  not  seem 
to  understand  fully  this  proposition.  If  they  have  studied  it  at 
all,  they  have  done  so  within  narrow  limits.  Their  inveetiga- 
tions  seem  to  have  been  confiaed  to  the  use  of  these  metals  as  a 
currency,  and  to  such  use  only  as  comes  within  their  observation 
in  business  transactions  in  this  country.  They  know  that  the 
silver  dollar  buys  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar ;  that  it  pays  debte 
as  well ;  that  it  circulates  side  by  side  with  gold,  and  performs 
all  the  functions  of  money  the  same  as  gold.  They  seem  to 
think  it  will  do  the  same  thing  after  free  coinage  is  established. 
They  overlook  the  faob  that  a  silver  dollar  under  our  present 
system  of  currency  performs  all  the  functions  of  gold  because 
the  government  stands  ready,  upon  demand,  to  exchange  the 
gold  for  it.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
treasury  to  do  this,  aod  requires  the  treasury  to  keep  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  gold  in  reserve  to  enable  it  to  make  such 
exchange.  The  law  also  makes  gold  the  standard,  hence  each 
gold  dollar  is  worth  one  hundred  cents.  The  metal  in  the  silver 
dollar  is  worth  now  about  fifty  cents,  as  measured  by  this  stand- 
ard gold  dollar,  but  it  passes  for  one  hundred  cents — not  because 
of  its  commercial  value,  but  because  the  government,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  requiremeuts  of  this  law,  stands  ready  to  exchange 
gold  for  it. 

What  free  coinage  men,  at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1,  propose  is  to 
abrogate  this  law,  to  revolutionize  the  present  currency  system, 
make  the  silver  dollar  a  standard  of  value,  open  our  mints  to  the 
world,  compel  the  government  to  coin  all  silver  that  may  be 
tendered  it  for  coinage,  and  deliver  the  coin  to  the  owners  of  the 
silver  to  be  put  into  general  circulation  as  a  part  of  the  standard 
money  of  the  nation. 

Will  silver,  under  these  greatly  changed  coJiditiojiSf  continue  to 
circulate  side  by  side  with  gold  T  This  is  the  vital  question. 
What  the  friends  of  sound  money  maintain  is  that  so  long  as  we 
continue  international  trade,  and  so  long  as  gold  and  silver  are 
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ofied  for  a  great  variety  of  pnrpoees  other  than  money,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  govern  their  oommercial  valae  deepita 
governmental  regulation  ;  that  the  valne  of  both  silver  and  gold 
will  depend  upon  their  relative  purchasing  power  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world ;  that  American  coins^  when  offered  in  ex- 
change in  commercial  transactions,  or  payment  of  debts  in  for 
eign  countries,  are  treated  as  bullion  and  go  only  at  their  buUioD 
value,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inevitable,  and 
plies  to  gold  and  silver  the  same  as  to  other  commodities, 
friends  of  free  coinage  do  not  seem  to  realize  fully  that  we  have 
vast  international  trade,  and  that  while  such  trade  is  maintained, 
and  while  the  precious  metals  are  used  for  numerous  pnrposei 
other  than  money,  they  must  depend  for  their  valne  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  ;  that  no  kind  of  coinage  system,  or  law— 
whether  federal  or  slate — however  explicit,  however  vigorously 
or  skilfully  worded,  can  abrogate  the  laws  of  trade,  or  give  to 
gold  or  silver  a  fictitious  value  that  has  any  effect  outside  of  the 
United  States  ;  that  whenever  the  oommercial  valne  of  a  sOrer 
dollar  is  less  than  the  commercial  valne  of  the  gold  dollar,  gold 
will  go  out  of  circulation.  All  debts  will  be  paid  in  silver.  The 
debtor  does  not  do  this  now  because  the  government,  as  already 
suggested,  maintains  the  parity  of  the  two  metals.  Whenever 
we  have  free  coinage  the  government  will  cease  to  do  this.  Eacb 
metal  must  then  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Of  course  silver  will 
continue  to  circulate  ;  it  will  pay  debts,  but  if  it  has  a  less  oom- 
mercial value  than  gold,  it  will  not  circulate  side  by  side  witb 
gold,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gold  wiH  not  eireulate  at  dL 
I  have  already  suggested  that  one  of  the  causes  that  probably 
oontribnt«d  to  the  fall  in  the  valne  of  silver  was  its  increased  pro- 
duction. The  following  table  will  show  the  world^a  prodnctioo 
of  gold  and  silver  during  the  periods  named  : 

SVvrr 
Tirtu\  Qalii. 

1841-1850 %    3(W,000,000 

185MstiO 1,338.000,000 

18«t-1870 1,2<13.000,00(1 

1871-1880 1,161,0<KMHK) 

1881-1890 l.lKiO.lKKJ.OtW 

1801  181,000.000 

1892  140,000,000 

1893  '.       160,0UO,OU0 


Cftininfj    Vafur. 

liatin. 

%    «l»4,000,00l) 

I5.HS 

37..».(H)(J.(K)0 

15.29 

5()7.0(I0,0(W 

15..% 

919.<K)0,(HH) 

l^^.u> 

l.'JiWt.OUO.OOO 

18.75 

I-7.fH)().0(in 

30.0L* 

10H,0«HM)0(» 

SS.7:; 

2«.>H,uoo,yoo 

a».4& 
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It  will  be  Been  that  from  1S41  to  1850  the  world's  production 
of  gold  was  36-1  million  dollars ;  of  silver,  32-1  millions.  From 
1851  to  18(>0  the  production  of  gold  was  1^333  millions  ;  of  silver, 
507  millions.  From  1871  to  1880  the  production  of  gold  was 
1,151  millions;  of  silver,  919  millions.  From  1881  to  1890  the 
production  of  gold  amounted  to  1^060  millioos ;  of  silver  to  1^299 
millions.  In  1391  the  gold  produced  was  131  millions,  and  the 
silver  product,  177  millions.  In  1892  the  gold  product  was  146 
million  dollars ;  the  silver  product,  108  millions.  In  1893  the 
gold  prodnct  was  156  millions,  and  the  silver  product  208 
millions. 

The  world's  production  of  gold  from  1851  to  1860  was  nearly 
fonr  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  bnt  the  production  of  silver 
kept  gaining  from  1860  until  1893,  when  the  production  of  sil- 
ver was  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  gold.  This 
certainly  has  been  a  potent  cause  in  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
silver,  and  like  the  other  cause  heretofore  discussed,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  law  or  any  act  of  the  United  States. 
Until  these  causes  can  be  removed  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  the 
restoration  of  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone  will  re- 
store the  ancient  value  of  silver.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  built 
a  wall  around  the  United  States,  aod  wholly  ceased  all  interna- 
tional trade,  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1  would  bring  them  to  a  parity  and  keep  them  there, 
bnt  this  is  not  probable  so  long  as  these  metals  are  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  money.  It  would  seem  certain  that  while  we 
keep  up  a  vast  international  trade,  and  while  gold  and  silver  are 
used  for  many  purposes,  such  result  cannot  follow  from  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  In  fact,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  advocates  of  free 
coinage  do  not  pretend  that  silver  will  advance  in  value  to  an 
equality  with  gold,  if  coined  at  the  proposed  ratio.  They  openly 
avow  that  their  purpose  in  advocating  free  coinage  is  to  get 
cheap  money  to  pay  debts.  They  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
the  result  of  their  proposed  remedy  will  be  to  drive  out  gold, 
and  thns  suddenly  and  greatly  contract  oar  circulating  medium, 
nor  do  they  stop  to  consider  what  eflfect  such  contraction  may 
have  OD  the  business  interests  of  the  country.    They  want  cheap 
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mouey,  and  they  propose  to  get  it  without  cooflidering  codsb- 
quenoes.  They  seem,  however,  to  realize  that  they  xnaat  hare 
some  equitable  ground  for  advocatiug  such  a  radical,  sweepiDg, 
and  questionable  change  in  the  currency  system.  So  the; 
complain  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  had  the  effect  to 
reduce  greatly  the  prices  of  all  the  prodocts  of  industry,  without 
reduciog,  correspondingly,  the  size  of  existing  debts,  thus  com- 
pelling  debtors  to  make  greater  sacrifices  of  labor  and  property 
in  order  to  pay  debts. 

If  this  claim  was  founded  on  fact,  there  would  be  equity  in  it, 
and  if  these  gentlemen  could  secure  a  change  in  the  curreDcy 
system  that  would  remove  this  unjust  burden  withont  precipita- 
ting a  crisis  and  involving  the  country  in  commercial  and  indns- 
trial  ruin,  they  would  have  jnstifiable  grounds  npon  which  to  pro- 
ceed. Bat  this  claim  is  wholly  false.  The  act  demonetizing  silver 
was  passed  in  1873,  more  than  twenty-two  years  ago.  All  indi- 
vidual debts  in  existence  then  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist* 
The  very  debts  which  these  gentlemen  desire  to  pay  off  in  cheap 
money  are  debts  that  have  been  contracted  under  the  present 
system  of  currency.  To  revolutionize  this  system  in  order  to  get 
cheap  money  to  pay  debts  now  existing  would  be  robbery.  To 
make  this  revolution  suddenly,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  tb« 
friends  of  free  silver  coinage,  and  thus  precipitate  another  crisis, 
would  be  folly. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  present  system  of  currency  is  imperiiect 
and  changes  ought  to  be  made,  but  in  making  such  changci 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  adopt  measures  that  may 
suddenly  greatly  contract  the  volume  of  currency,  deotroy 
public  credit,  bring  on  a  crisis,  and  paralyze  business.  Ou« 
should  also  be  taken  to  give  us  a  currency  sound  to  the 
oore.  A  serious  objection  to  the  present  system  of  currency  is 
that  there  is  not  a  snfficient  basis  of  standard  money.  Tb0 
foundation  of  the  system  is  too  narrow  for  the  superstructure. 

Under  the  present  system  of  currency,  the  government  hu 
uudertaketi  to  snpply — directly  and  indirectly — the  entire  circo 
latiiig  medium,  and  has  undertaken  to  preserve  all  on  a  par 
with  the  standard.     One  feature  of  the  law  creating  this  systan 
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provides  that  the  government  shall  keep  a  hundred  million 
dollars  of  gold  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  such 
parity^  and  the  burden  of  such  preservation  is  on  the  govern- 
ment and  not  on  business  interests. 

We  now  have  a  circulation  of  something  over  1,600  millions. 
Of  this  about  a  thousand  millions — including  silver — is  credit 
money.  Its  purchasing  power  and  its  ability  to  perlbrm  the 
functions  of  money  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
keep  it  on  a  parity  with  gold.  The  balance  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  gold  and  it  is  the  standard.  Such  a  system,  under 
existing  conditions,  imposes  on  the  government  a  burdensome 
and  embarrassing,  not  to  say  dangerouSf  task.  The  nation  is 
heavily  in  debt.  The  government  itself  is  in  debt.  So  with 
many  state?,  cities,  and  other  municipalities^  corporations,  and 
individuals.  The  securities  representing  these  debts  are  largely 
held  in  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other 
European  states  where  gold  is  the  only  standard  money.  When 
a  serious  stringency  occurs,  from  any  cause,  in  any  of  these 
foreign  states,  and  a  demand  arises  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
money,  these  securities  are  sent  to  the  United  States  for  pay- 
ment or  discount.  This  creates  a  drain  upon  our  gold.  This 
drain  is  almost  sure  to  reach  the  national  treasury. 

All  prudent  banks  aim  to  keep  their  reserves  iu  gold.  If 
they  discount  such  securities  or  pay  gold  for  them,  they  at  once 
take  measures  to  replenish  their  reserve.  This  may  be  and 
often  is  done  by  taking  some  of  our  credit  money  and  making  a 
demand  on  the  government  for  gold.  The  government  has 
recently  bad  some  embarrassing  experience  in  transactions  of 
this  character.  Whenever  the  gold  reserve  oommences  to 
shrink  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  to  sound  a  note  of 
alarm.  The  newspapers  take  up  and  repeat  the  alarm.  This 
creates  doubt  as  to  whether  the  government  will  be  able  to 
maintain  our  credit  money  on  a  parity  with  gold.  All  holders 
of  American  securities — domestic  as  well  as  foreign — in  order 
to  save  themselves  make  an  assault  on  the  government  re- 
serve. A  general  scramble  takes  place,  a  panic  ensues^  more 
gold  is  withdrawn,  and  the  government  is  compelled  to  loan  its 
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credit  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  avoid  a  crisiB. 

Since  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe  there  hae  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  to  take  its  place.  This 
tends  to  embarrass  the  government  in  its  efiforts  to  keep  a 
snffioient  gold  reserve.  Perhaps  626  millions  of  gold  would  be  a 
reepeotable  basis  for  a  thousand  millions  of  credit  money,  bat 
the  government  has  only  100  millions  of  this  626  millions.  The 
balance  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  These  private 
owners  take  very  little  pains  to  help  the  government  in  its 
embarrassment  They  are  generous  enough  with  their  gold,  if 
the  government  is  ready  to  exchange  government  bonds  for  it. 
In  fact,  strong  grounds  exist  for  believing  that  eombinatioDS 
have  been  organized  to  create  a  drain  of  the  gold  reeerve  and 
thus  compel  the  government  to  sell  bonds.  A.  system  of  ear- 
rency  that  can  be  thus  manipulated  in  order  to  embarrass  the 
government,  or  without  manipulation  is  liable  to  result  in  such 
embarrassment,  is  weak,  bordensome,  and  dangerous,  and  ought 
to  be  changed.  Any  system  of  currency  that  does  not  command 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  is  unworthy  of  enlightened  people. 

What  shall  be  substituted  for  this  system  f  This  is  a  grave  and 
difficult  question.  What  we  need  is  a  currency  that  will  at  all 
times  be  safe  and  sound  beyond  question  and  under  all  condi- 
tions. While  we  trade  with  the  world,  we  must  have  the  world's 
money.  We  must  have  the  same  kind  of  money  that  the  nations 
with  which  we  trade  use.  We  must  have  gold  when  we  trade 
with  Europe.  That  is  where  we  do  most  of  our  trading  aod 
is,  beyond  question,  the  great  market  for  American  prodacts, 
especially  agricultural  products,  if  uie  cannot  secure  an  Menu- 
tional  agreement  for  a  double  standard,  then  what  are  tee  to  dot 

It  is  evident  that  until  such  agreement  is  made,  we  moat 
make  gold  the  standard,  unless  some  inventive  genius  oao 
devise  some  scheme  whereby  the  United  States  government  cao 
coin  and  circulate  gold  and  silver  side  by  side  so  that  each 
metal  can  stand  on  Its  own  merits  and  be  maintained  on  a 
parity  each  with  the  other.  Coining  the  two  metals  on  tb« 
basis  of  their  commercial  value  will  do  for  to-day,  but  howaboot 
the  future  t 
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r  Any  Bcbeme  oontemplating  a  double  standard  must  be  such 
that  the  value  of  the  two  metals  shall  remain  at  a  parity  in  the 
future.  Nobody  has  as  yet  suggested  such  a  scheme.  The  near- 
est approach  to  it  is  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Windom^  when 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  his  plan  did  not  contemplate 
making  silver  a  standard  money.  It  contemplated  giving  as  a 
silver  dollar  that  would  at  all  times  be  of  equal  commercial  value 
with  the  gold  dollar,  but  not  standard.  His  plan  was  to  issue 
silver  certificates  to  all  persons  who  presented  silver  to  the 
treasury  for  the  amount  of  silver  presented,  measuring  it  at  its 
gold  value ;  such  certificates  redeemable  on  demand  in  silver, 
measuring  the  value  in  gold  on  the  day  of  demand.  This  would 
make  the  silver  certificate  dollar  of  the  same  commercial  vsJae 
at  all  times  as  the  gold  dollar,  but  it  would  not  be  a  standard 
dollar.  It  would,  however,  add  a  gold  dollar^s  worth  of  silver 
to  our  currency  for  every  silver  certificate  issued. 
I  If  such  a  measure  could  be  adopted,  and  all  the  greenbacks,  so- 
r  called,  also  all  other  certificates  now  outstanding,  for  which  the 
government  has  undertaken  to  exchange  gold  on  demand,  could 
be  retired  and  such  silver  certificates  substituted,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay  out  gold  for 
credit  money.  It  would  be  relieved  of  a  burdensome  and  dan- 
gerous obligation.  These  silver  certificates  of  the  character 
described  would  be  a  part  of  the  credit  money  of  the  country, 
but  would  be  as  good  as  gold.  If  all  the  credit  money  of  the 
nation  were  converted  into  such  silver  certificates,  not  only 
would  the  government  be  relieved  of  the  embarrassment 
cansed  by  runs  on  its  gold  reserve,  but  the  foandation  of  our 
currency  would  be  widened  and  strengthened  by  a  large  addi- 
tion of  metal  money. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  scheme  would  not  be  practicable 
for  the  reason  that  holders  of  silver  would  not  deposit  silver 
on  snch  conditions.  This  is  not  probable.  Silver  owners  did 
not  hesitate  to  sell  silver  under  the  Sherman  Law  at  its  own  gold 
value. 

The  scheme  above  suggested  would  give  us,  practically,  all 
the  advantages  of  free  coinage  of  silver — not  at  a  ratio  that  would 
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force  into  clrcnlation  a  fifty-cent  doUer.  It  would  give  ob  a 
handred-cent  dollar.  Every  Buch  silver  certificate  for  a  dollar 
would  represent  100  cents'  worth  of  silver  at  all  times.  It  would 
be  self-adjusting.  The  snbatitation  of  sach  a  currency  for  the 
present  credit  currency  would  be  an  improvement  on  oar  system. 

Another  scheme  has  been  suggested  by  bankers  and  other 
financiers.  That  is,  that  all  paper  money  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  retired  and  bank  paper  issued  instead  thereof 
thns  throwing  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  coantry  the 
duty  of  maintaining  onr  credit  money  at  a  parity  with  gold. 
This  scheme  could  no  doubt  be  made  practicable,  and  might  be 
wise  if  there  were  abundant  safeguards  for  the  solvency  of  the 
bills  to  be  issued  by  the  banks.  The  serious  objection  to  this 
scheme  is  that  snch  bank  paper  might  not  prove  solvent  when 
great  crises  overtake  the  country.  Almost  any  kind  of  money 
will  do  fairly  well  in  prosperous  times.  It  is  only  when  a 
crisis  coiuee  that  the  solvency  of  the  circulating  medium  is 
tested,  and  it  is  then  that  we  are  most  in  need  of  solvent  money. 
It  is  very  doubtfal  whether  any  banking  scheme  has  yet  been 
suggested  that  has  ample  safeguards  to  secure  the  solvency  of 
the  bank  paper.  Any  system  of  bank  paper  the  solveDcy 
of  which  was  secured  beyond  question  would  be  preferable  to 
the  present  system,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  nation  will 
ever  be  satisfied  with  any  system  of  banking  that  does  not  give 
us  assurance  of  an  absolutely  solvent  currency,  and  a  currency 
good  anywhere  in  America. 

It  is  submitted  whether  the  silver  certificate  scheme  would 
not  be  preferable  to  any  banking  scheme  that  left  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  paper  to  be  issued  by  the  bankft. 

All  paper  money  is  based  on  credit,  on  confidence,  and  hence 
subject  to  distrnst  This  distrust  is  sure  to  come  when  there  is 
a  stringency.  Even  the  government  of  the  United  States,  witb 
its  magnitieent  credit  and  its  nnqueetioued  power  to  command 
all  the  marvelous  resources  of  the  nation  to  aid  in  meeting  ibi 
obligations,  and  with  an  executive  whose  convictions,  coarag^ 
and  firmness  were  not  called  in  question  by  its  bitterest  foes, 
was  distrusted  in  the  late  crisis.     Has  any  system  of  bank  p^»er 
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been  saggeeted  that  could  command  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
like  the  gorernment  has  done  and  could  dot  Nothing  short  of 
a  system  that  has  the  government  credit  behind  it,  just  as  our 
present  national  banks  have,  will  probably  be  able  to  command 
implicit  public  confidence. 

In  conclusion  :  Herbert  Spencer  says  there  is  a  vestige  of 
truth  in  every  belief  that  has  become  general  among  large 
masses  of  mankind. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  veetige  of  truth  in  the  complaints  made 
by  the  advocates  of  free  silver  coinage.  It  is  probable  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  European  nations  produced  serious 
financial  evils.  It  increased  the  demand  for  gold  and  caused  a 
struggle  among  these  nations  for  its  acquisition  to  take  the  place 
of  discarded  silver.  It  contracted  the  volume  of  the  world's 
currency  and  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  gold ;  it  de- 
creased the  price  of  the  products  of  industry  without  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  amount  of  existing  indebtedness.  It, 
by  contracting  the  volume  of  currency,  afforded  greater  facili- 
ties to  financial  schemers  to  manipulate  the  money  market,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  financial  stringency 
that  has  for  years  afilUcted  Europe. 

America  has  not  wholly  escaped  its  baleful  effects.  As  a  nation 
we  are  heavily  in  debt.  The  stringency  in  Europe,  the  increased 
demand  for  gold,  and  failures  in  Australia  and  South  America 
created  active  efforts  on  the  part  of  European  holders  of  Ameri- 
can securities  to  convert  them  into  gold.  This  effort  was  esti- 
mated by  the  fear  that  our  government  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
our  credit  money  on  a  par  with  gold,  or  that  it  might  determine, 
if  the  drain  of  gold  increased  and  became  persistent,  to  pay  our 
coin  obligations  in  silver — a  measure  which  would  have  reduced 
ns  at  once  to  a  silver  basis. 

To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  extravagant  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple led  us  to  bny  more  than  we  sold,  causing  a  balance  of  trade 
against  ns.  There  were  also  vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  Ameri- 
cans traveling  in  Europe.  The  result  was  a  heavy  and  persist- 
ent drain  of  gold  such  as  to  embarrass  the  government,  weaken 
confidence,  and  intensify  hard  times. 
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These  are  seriooa  evils,  evils  that  may  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  oonspiracy  among  capitalistB  and  gold-bags.  How  can  we 
remedy  the  evilf  It  does  not  follow  that  the  United  States 
should,  without  reference  to  existing  conditions,  and  without  the 
cooperation  of  Europe,  restore  free  coinage  of  silver  16  to  1. 
Nor  would  the  fact  that  Congress  in  demonetizing  silver  in  1S73 
may  have  been  influenced  by  sinister  motives  justify  such  a 
measure.  It  might  gratify  feeling  to  reverse  their  action,  bot 
this  is  not  a  question  of  feeling.  Had  the  free  coinage  statutes 
not  been  repealed,  and  had  no  provision  been  made  for  main- 
taining the  parity  of  standard  gold  and  silver,  we  no  doubt  would 
to-day  be  on  a  silver  basis,  standing  side  by  side  with  Mexica 
When  we  needed  gold  for  foreign  exchange  or  to  pay  gold  debts, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  buy  it,  probably  paying  two  dollars 
of  silver  for  one  of  gold.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world  have  the  gold  standard.  Can  Amer- 
ica afford  to  nse  inferior  money  for  its  standard  f  Are  we  not  able 
to  have  just  as  good  money  as  other  enlightened  nations,  or 
shall  we  allow  England  and  Germany  to  monopolize  the  gold, 
while  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  a  silver  basis  t  No  doubt 
these  great  nations  would  be  glad  to  have  us  adopt  such  a  policy. 
It  would  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  good  chance  to  get  some  of  our 
present  gold  supply. 

Assuming  that  our  currency  needs  reform,  free  coinage  16  to  1 
would  not  under  existing  conditions  be  reform,  but  revolatioo. 
In  the  discussion  of  reform  measures,  all  present  conditions  most 
be  clearly  apprehended  and  firmly  held  in  mind.  To  justify  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  16  to  1  advocates,  they  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  their  proposed  silver  dollar  will  cironlafee 
side  by  side  with  the  gold  dollar.  It  will  require  a  great  change 
to  restore  silver  to  its  former  value,  and  thus  aesure  such  resolt 
What  power  can  be  invoked  to  achieve  this  result!  Will  the 
legal  tender  qnality  of  the  silver  dollar  possess  the  power  f  This 
quality  does  not  attach  beyond  our  own  territory. 

Is  there  some  magic  power  in  the  ratio  oflGtoll  Ifao^ 
what  is  itf    What  is  the  purpose  of  a  ratio  where  a  doaUa 
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standard  in  efitabliBhedf  Ifc  is  to  make  the  standard  silver  and 
the  standard  gold  dollar  each  equal  in  commercial  value  to  the 
other  and  thus  secure  their  circalation  together.  If  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  two  metals,  no 
ratio  would  be  needed.  If  it  made  no  difference  as  to  the  value 
of  the  metal  in  each  of  these  standard  dollars,  no  ratio  would  be 
needed.  The  sole  purpose  of  a  ratio  is  to  equalize  the  commer- 
cial value  of  these  dollars.  Without  sach  equality  there  can  be 
no  double  standard  in  actual  operation. 

When,  in  the  past,  Congress  undertook  to  establish  a  double 
standard,  the  important  thing  was  to  fix  a  ratio  ;  that  is,  to  de- 
termine how  much  metal  should  be  put  into  each  dollar — gold 
and  silver.  On  what  baslB  was  the  ratio  fixed  t  Commercial 
value,  nothing  else.  The  inqoiry  was,  What  is  the  relative 
commercial  valne  of  the  two  metals  t  Having  ascertained  that 
sixteen  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  one  of  gold,  the  ratio  was 
fixed  16  to  1. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  again  establish  a  double  standard. 
What  shall  the  ratio  bet  Unprejudiced  people  would  suppose 
that  there  could  be  no  discoasion  as  to  the  basis  of  this  ratio. 
That  the  only  inquiry  shonld  be,  what  is  the  relative  commer- 
cial value  of  the  two  metals,  and  then  fix  the  ratio  accordingly. 
Bat  the  friends  of  free  silver  coinage  say,  "Ko!  fix  the  old 
ratio,  16  to  1." 

They  ignore  all  change  in  conditionfl,  all  facts  however  patent, 
and  proceed  on  abstract  theories  that  find  their  only  support  in 
mere  sentiment  A  doable  standard  on  such  a  basis  would  be 
inevitable  failure  signalized  by  disaster. 

May  we  expect  the  statute  which  establishes  free  silver  coin- 
age to  develop  a  power  that  will  restore  silver  to  its  ancient 
value  1  If  the  statute  develops  a  power  that  can  raise  a  half 
dollar's  worth  of  silver,  measured  by  the  gold  standard,  to  a 
dollar's  worth,  why  not  raise  twenty-five  cents'  worth  to  a  dol- 
lar's worth!  And  if  the  object  is  to  have  cheap  money  to 
pay  debts,  why  not  get  abnodanoe  of  it  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
gett 

Will  the  increased  demand  for  silver  caused  by  free  coinage 
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have  the  effect  to  raise  eilver  to  its  ancient  value  f  If  demand  is 
the  thing  needed,  then  the  causes  of  increase  in  demand  most  be 
coextensive  with  the  canses  of  former  decline.  Sach  causes  will 
revive  and  be  operated  when  the  nations  of  Europe  that  discarded 
it  restore  it,  and  when  silver  production  falls  back  to  its  former 
status  as  compared  with  gold. 

The  nation  is  not  ready  to  adopt  free  coinage  on  the  basis 
proposed  until  these  assurances  can  be  given.  Mere  assertion 
will  not  satisfy  it.  Heference  to  the  workings  of  a  double 
standard  under  conditions  wholly  different  will  not  satisfy  it 
Denunciation  of  gold  gamblers  will  not  satisfy  it.  There  must 
be  a  demonstration,  a  deduction  of  plain,  cold  logic,  nnia- 
fiueneed  by  sentiment,  prejudice,  or  feeling.  If  the  currency 
system  was  now  in  snch  des(>erabe  condition  that  a  change  could 
not  make  it  worse,  then  revolutionary  measures  would  be  justi- 
fied|  but  it  is  not. 

Those  who  propose  sudden  and  radical  changes  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  their  remedy  will  improve  and  not  imperil 
the  financial  situation.    TUl  then  let  us  make  haste  slowly. 

H.  H.  Trimble. 


THE  BENEFIT  TO  WOMEN  OF  SUFFRAGE  RIGHTS. 

VABIOUS  OPINIONS. 

THE  qneetion  is  exceedingly  liard  to  answer.  When  we  see 
the  illiterate  foreigner  voting  npon  measures  which  he  can- 
not possibly  nnderstandy  yet  which  woman,  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  is  taxed  to  support ;  when  we  oonsider  the  grave  moral 
wrongs  (as  the  age  of  consent  and  kindred  evils)  which  her 
right  to  vote  would  surely  correct,  it  seems  as  though  a  woman 
oould  give  but  one  answer  to  this  question ;  yet  in  view  of  the 
single  phase  which  your  inquiry  en^phasizee,  truth  compels  me 
to  reply  in  the  negative.  Woman's  finer  and  truer  sense  of 
honor  must  necessarily  become  blunted  by  constant  contact  and 
consequent  familiarity  with  the  methods  employed  in  modern 
politics,  and  in  this  she  does  but  follow  an  inevitable  law. 
Woman,  where  she  has  attained  supremacy  in  savage  nations, 
has  not  shown  those  traits  of  character  so  Justly  considered  her 
pride  and  ornament  among  civilized  and  Christian  peoples ;  in 
other  words,  she  is  largely  what  occupation  and  circumstances 
make  her.  Darwin  in  his  fascinating  study  of  secondary  char- 
acteristics shows  how  the  male  bird  in  certain  families  has  ob- 
tained his  brighter  plumage,  greater  courage,  etc.,  solely 
through  intensity  of  desire  and  constant  exercise  of  these  quali- 
fications as  they  gradually  came  to  him — this  is  but  the  history 
of  the  human  race ;  man  intensifies  the  traits  he  brings  into 
prominence,  while  unused  characteristics  weaken  and  languish. 
How  can  we,  as  women,  escape  this  general  law  t  No  doubt  our 
presence  at  the  polls  would  benefit  politics — for  a  time,  but  what 

would  the  end  be  t 

Harriet  A..  Mabsh. 

Principal  Hancock  School^  Detroit. 


The  exercise  of  suffrage  by  woman  will  make  her  a  better 
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member  of  society  by  affording  (a)  new  educational  opportuni- 
ties by  opening  a  field,  now  closed  to  her,  which  is  suppoeed  to 
demand  the  deepest  and  best  thought ;  (&)  the  enjoyment  of  a 
moral  and  political  right  at  present  denied  to  her ;  (c)  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  by  improving  the  morals  and  manners  of 
political  life ;  (d)  by  abolishing  a  distinction  which  makes  the 
lowest  and  most  depraved  man  the  political  superior  of  the 
hiighest  and  noblest  woman ;  (e)  by  increasing  her  self-respect, 
self-controli  self-reliance,  and  Independence ;  and  (/)  by  giving 
her  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  thereby  the 
power  to  oppose  and  even  redress  public  wrongs  and  evils. 

It  will  make  her  a  better  wife,  mother,  and  home-keeper  by 
enabling  her  (a)  to  talk  and  act  intelligently  with  her  husband, 
sons,  and  grandsons  upon  affairs  of  city,  state,  and  nation,  thus 
making  the  home  and  not  the  olab  or  bar-room  the  source  of 
political  feeling  and  action,  and  (b)  to  teach  her  children  their 
political  duties,  to  explain  unto  them  the  meaning  of  parties  and 
legislation,  to  show  them  the  moral  i^rinciples  which  underlie  all 
politics  and  government,  and  to  make  them  public  spirited,  patri- 
otic, and  accomplished  citizens. 

It  will  elevate  her  character  and  augment  the  sum  total  of  up- 
lifting tendencies,  by  (a)  broadening  her  knowledge  and  enlarg- 
ing her  privileges,  (b)  extending  her  duties,  (r)  opening  new 
fields  for  her  moral  activities,  and  (d)  increasing  her  adaptation 
to  the  environment  of  her  daily  life. 

Makgherita  Arlina  Hamh, 
Editor  WotttafVa  Department  New  Fork  Mail  and  Expren. 
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Iv  wo  accept  the  scriptural  aooount  of  woman^s  poeitioD  at 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  all  arguments  upon  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  are  fruitless.  If  we  believe  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  except 
in  sporadic  cases,  and  at  long  intervals  of  time,  woman  hiis  ad- 
vanced normally  in  her  natural  position  as  mother  and  home- 
maker. 

But  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  plaoe  of  evolu*! 
tion  has  come  revolution.    A  most  unphiloeophical  diaoonl 
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has  arisen  among  women  that  they  are  women.  They  deny  that 
their  intereet  in  home  and  children  is  lessened  by  the  deeire  to 
assnme  the  dnties  hitherto  borne  by  men  ;  bnt  statistics  Hhow 
that  of  1,486  gradaates  of  English  colleges  for  women,  only  280, 
or  a  little  more  than  one  seventh,  have  married. 

The  *' new  woman/'  having  fonnd  her  wings,  ases  them  in 
new  fields,  forgetting  that  the  fnnction  of  maternity  cannot  be 
relegated.  As  a  recent  writer  has  tersely  said,  "Women  are 
not  and  never  can  be  free.  They  are  all  under  bonds  to  the  new 
generation.'' 

Whatever  tends  to  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature  will 
cause  degeneracy  in  the  home  and  in  society.  Whatever  leesens 
the  nobility  of  motherhood  is  a  step  backward  in  the  progress  of 
all  that  is  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Demiks  T.  S.  Denison. 
Member  Fatria  Club^  New  York. 


I  IK)  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  my  convictions  to  pnt  any- 
thing in  shape,  but  a  strong  feeling  possessee  me  that  the  tender, 
womanly  qualities  are  not  conserved  when  one  must  of  necessity 
assume  sometimes  an  aggressive  attitude  in  the  world.  If  all 
women  could  study  the  philosophy  of  Froebel  and  become  ab- 
sorbed in  work  for  children,  I  think  fall  boojw  would  be  offered 
for  all  activities  and  for  the  development  of  the  eioiffe  tceiblich, 

LuoY  Wheelock,  Boston, 


Thib  question  has  been  asked,  but  it  seems  to  me  hardly  per- 
tinent to  the  issue.  The  right  of  women  to  vote,  from  my 
standpoint,  is  one  of  common  justice.  Woman  has  an  interest 
in,  and  an  inherent  right  to,  the  ballot,  because  by  it  men  are 
elected  to  office  who  make  the  laws  which  she  must  obey.  They 
make  public  improvements  and  vote  taxes  on  her  property, 
which  she  must  pay,  without  any  voice  therein.  They  can  de- 
clare war  and  force  her  husband  and  sons  into  the  army  and  her 
protest  avails  nothing.  She  may  t)ecome  widowed  and  mother- 
less at  the  fiat  of  laws  which  she  had  no  part  in  framing  and 
have  no  redress. 
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Woman  haB  a  natural  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  eun- 
ings,  yet  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  many  of  the  states, 
the  law  takes  it  from  her  and  gives  it  to  her  hosband  ;  and  in 
the  event  that  her  husband  dies  before  her,  it  may  go  to  her 
hosband^a  heirs  if  she  has  no  issue  by  him,  and  leave  her  in 
want.  This  is  also  true  of  the  common  property  earned  by 
mutual  toil  in  those  states  where  there  are  no  homestead  rights. 

Woman  is  the  natural  guardian  of  her  children,  bat  her  hus- 
band may  will  them  away  from  her,  and  the  law  may  deprive  her 
of  them  even  while  in  tender  years.  As  the  laws  are  now  in  force 
in  most  of  the  states  a  woman  has  no  legal  existence.  Woman 
has  a  natural  right  to  acoumnlate  property  by  the  learned  pro- 
feesions  or  otherwise,  to  the  pursnit  of  happiness  and  the  emol- 
uments of  office,  but  she  is  constantly  beset  with  restrictions 
and  hindrances  on  account  of  her  sex.  It  is  true  that  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  better  than  the  laws,  but  why  not  make  the  laws  just 
and  equal  for  both  sexes  t 

I  do  not  sappo^  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  will 
either  revolutionize  the  world  or  entirely  substantiate  the  moral 
law.  It  was  tried  without  deleterious  results  for  seventeen  yean 
in  Utah  as  a  territory,  and  for  several  years  in  Washington-  It 
has  been  tried  in  Kansas  in  municipal  elections,  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  entire  control  of  municipalities  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  women  with  twneficent  and  salutary  effect. 

Women  have  had  the  ballot  for  many  years  in  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  including  the  ballot  for  electors,  and  successive  gov- 
ernors of  that  state  have  commended  it  Women  have  also 
been  sent  as  electors  from  that  state  to  several  nominating  oca- 
ventions.  The  women  of  Colorado  have  been  voting  on  all  qaes 
tlons  for  the  past  two  years,  and  two  women  are  now  alttlog  as 
members  of  her  legislature. 

In  the  new  state  of  Utah  women  go  into  the  primaries  an 
sist  in  making  the  nominations,  and  one  of  her  new  seuaton, 
Hon.  Frank  Oiinnon,  says  :  "  It  is  their  desire  that  every  state 
in  the  Uoiou  shall  now  admit  women  to  the  ballot."  The  ex* 
periment  seems  to  have  been  fairly  tried,  so  that  it  should  not  at 
this  day  seem  to  be  an  innovation. 
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The  effect  thus  far  of  increasing  the  responsibility  of  women 
by  imposing  upon  them  the  affairs  of  state  has  been  an  increased 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  inform  themselves  on  parlia- 
mentary and  manicipal  laws,  and  to  have  these  studies  intro- 
daoed  into  schools  and  women's  clnbs. 

As  criminal  statistics  show  that  the  average  of  criminals  is 
aboat  one  woman  to  twenty  men,  the  list  of  criminals  is  more 
likely  to  be  diminished  than  Increased  by  patting  the  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  women.  Heretofore  women  have  hardly  known 
the  letter  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  its  spirit,  so  far  as  either 
crime  or  property  is  concerned.  The  girl  of  the  past  has  been 
educated  for  matrimony  instead  of  citizenship. 

The  question  should  be,  not  what  the  resalt  will  be — results 
are  with  God — but  is  it  right  T  Is  woman  a  natural  person,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  men  t 

Belva  a,  Lockwood, 

Washingiorit  D.  C. 


As  long  as  the  ballot  is  the  only  outward  sign  that  has  any 
potency  of  expression  for  an  indivldoal,  inherent  belief,  women 
without  this  right  of  franchise  are  mere  ciphers  in  politics ;  they 
are  taxed  without  representation,  they  have  the  proceeds  of 
their  property  voted  away  for  the  payment  of  public  debts, 
contracted  without  their  consent,  and  often  in  a  manner  exactly 
in  opposition  to  their  conscientious  convictions  of  what  is  right 
or  just. 

Afi  an  illustration  of  this  latter  stafcement>  women  who  advo- 
cate that  all  war  should  be  abolished  object  to  the  payment  of 
any  sum  that  is  taken  for  military  taxes  ;  and  women  who  advo- 
cate that  prohibition  should  be  enforced  are  strongly  adverse  to 
being  taxed  to  sustain  the  salaries  of  hired  ofl^oials  for  the 
criminal  prosecutions  of  those  whom  ''license '^  has  made 
drunkards. 

A  bright  young  woman  lawyer  in  New  York  not  long  ago 
said  :  "  As  women  have  not  the  ballot,  all  the  legal  rights 
that  they  may  possess  are  in  the  form  of  a  license,  and,  there- 
fore, revocable  at  will,"     The  right  to  decide  what  the  law 
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shall  be  is  greater  than  any  revoking  that  the  law  can  grant. 

It  may  justly  be  argued  that  the  reason  that  women  shooid 
have  the  ballot  is  that  such  has  been,  and  still  oontinaes  to  be, 
the  law  in  the  majority  of  states,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
chivalrous  coDoessions  couoeded  to  them  by  men,  in  exact  oppo- 
sition to  the  written  law,  the  position  of  women  would  have 
been  qnite  as  pitiable  as  that  of  the  slave  of  the  South  before 
the  shackles  were  stricken  off. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol, 
on  whose  dome  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (in  the  form  of  a  woman) 
holding  the  scales  of  justice,  the  law  is  such  that  the  father 
alone  is  recognized  as  the  natural  goardian  of  the  children,  and 
he  has  the  power,  by  his  will,  that  is  indisputable  (as  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned),  to  give  away  even  an  unborn  child  to  an 
entire  stranger,  in  utter  disregard  to  the  divine  right  of  niolber- 
hood,  and  the  right  that  every  child  has  to  enjoy  the  love  and 
the  devotion  of  the  one  being  in  the  world  who  for  his  sake 
approaches  near  the  river  of  death  ;  and  whose  love  is  the  ever 
acknowledged  highest  type  of  human  affection.  In  the  plan  of 
redemption  baa  not  motherhood  approached  nearer  to  divinity 
and  made  the  womanhood  of  humanity  have  a  higher  claim  than 
the  other  half  of  the  human  race  can  ever  jnstly  aver  to  be  their 
own  ? 

One  of  Christ's  last  sayings  on  the  cross  was  a  message  of 
solicitude  for  the  care  of  his  mother,  consigning  her  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  beloved  disciple  John. 

O  strange  inconsistency !  the  objection  is  often  made  as  s 
reason  why  women  should  not  vote  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
neglect  the  duties  of  wifehood  and  of  motherhood,  and  yet» 
while  this  is  being  said,  there  are  thirty-six  states  in  the  Unioo 
where  the  women  are  tacitly  avowed,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  to 
be  incompetent,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  able  to  bare 
the  charge  of  their  own  children,  and  do  not  even  own  the  little 
ones  that  God  Almighty  (by  making  them  mothers)  has  con 
signed  to  them,  thus  giving  them  one  of  the  highest  misBtons  on 
earth — namely,  the  care  of  children.  There  are  only  eight 
states  in  the  United  States  where  mothers,   by  the   law,  are 
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recognized  as  the  joint  gnardians  with   the  fathers  of  their 
children. 

Be  we  Americans,  boasting  onr  liberty,  and  suffer  snch  things! 

To  show  the  insecure  teuare  by  which  women,  as  a  diafran- 
chised  class,  hold  any  rights  whatever,  an  illustration  can  be 
given  in  New  York  State,  where,  in  1863,  through  the  plead- 
ings of  women  suffragists,  a  law  was  passed,  by  the  male  vote, 
whereby  a  father  could  not  give  away  his  child  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  mother.  In  1875  a  provision  was  substituted  by 
which  the  father  could  give  the  child  to  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
even  before  its  birth.  Three  years  ago  this  was  again  changed 
to  its  original  status. 

The  law  of  the  Hindoos,  allowing  infants  to  be  thrown  in  the 
Ganges,  to  be  devoured  by  the  alligators,  is  not  more  cruel ! 
This  latter  custom  was  practiced  in  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
dom ;  the  former  in  the  light  of  the  illuminated  intelligence  of 
ChriatendonL  There  is  an  additional  claim  made,  why  women 
should  not  vote,  that  the  polls  are  too  corrupt  places  for  women 
to  visit  as  they  wonld  thus  be  contaminated  by  blending  with 
the  associations  needed  for  the  casting  of  their  votes. 

I  wonld  ask,  most  women  go  there  to  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise f  Cannot  plaoea  be  adapted  to  them  that  are  separate f 
and  cannot  these  be  established  where  all  the  environments  of 
the  most  cultured  refinement  predominate  f 

Women  vote  now  in  their  social  organizations,  without  con- 
tamination, can  they  not  exercise  the  same  function  in  the 
exercise  of  political  franchise  without  any  serious  detriment  f 

Women  are  most  efficient  clerks  in  offices.  There  are  but  few 
professions  or  vocations  where  they  have  not  already  entered 
and  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  and  they  stand  the  peers  of 
men  in  all  save  the  ballot.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  women,  in 
places  of  trust,  are  seldom  found  to  be  defaulters,  and  they 
exercise  mnch  more  patience  than  men.  In  the  fonr  states 
where  women  have  the  franchise  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  refinement.  In  Kansas  they 
have  been  voting  upon  all  municipal  questions  for  nine  years. 
In  Colorado  they  have  had  full  suffrage  for  three  years.     They  | 
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are  admitted  to  the  primaries  and  two  womeu  are  memberB  of 
the  legislatare.  In  Wyoming  they  have  had  the  ballot  for 
twenty-seyea  years.  In  Kansas,  as  the  proof  of  the  beneficial 
effect  that  woman  has  on  the  civil  admiDistration,  when  she  it 
trnsted  with  power,  it  is  shown  that,  in  one  of  the  towns  where 
there  was  a  woman  mayor  the  oity  was  at  onoe  externally 
cleaned  and  morally  reconstructed.  Liqnor  saloons  were  ban- 
ished,  licenses  were  not  granted,  and  every  other  evil  that  the 
enforcement  of  law  conld  expunge  was  thns  most  samznarilj 
exorcised. 

Women  who  are  desirons  of  doing  good  can  only  (ontil  the 
ballot  is  given  them)  temporize  with  evil,  and  implore  legisla- 
tors to  introdnoe  *<  memorials,"  *'  bills,"  and  "resolntions  "  for 
them  in  Congreea. 

They  can,  in  the  mean  time,  see  their  sisters  of  hnmanity 
working  at  starvation  prices  for  syndicates  who  make  it  possible 
for  Hood's  poem  of  "Stitch,  stitch,  stitch"  to  be  daily 
enacted,  and  yet  they  are  powerless  to  help  them.  Many  of  tiie 
victims  go  down  in  the  maelstrom  of  life  who  by  these  opprefls- 
ive  conditions  are  driven  to  suicide,  destitntion,  or  something 
worse. 

Seventy-five  thousand  women  in  Kew  York  City  alone  are 
working  for  less  than  $3.00  per  week,  out  of  which  they  support 
themselves,  and  sometimes  others  of  their  family.  If  women 
had  the  ballot  they  conld  control  such  matters  by  at  least  giriog 
an  outward  sign  of  their  intense  disapprobation  that  such  condi- 
tions should  exist  in  this  glorious  republic.  They  oould^  with 
their  vote,  have  some  influence  in  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs,  so  that  the  lives  of  helpless  women  would  not  thus  be 
crashed  out  by  syndicates  composed  of  heartless  monopolista. 
The  Jaggernant  car  of  plutocracy  would  cease  to  crush  under  iti 
wheels  the  principles  of  true  democracy  and  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity. 

It  is  argued  that  women  will  neglect  their  homes  if  given  the 
ballot  Does  it  take  so  long  to  drop  a  vote  that  this  nnfortaufei 
state  of  affairs  in  domestic  economy  would  ensue  f 

Doee  it  take  men  such  a  length  of  time  to  go  and  depoait  thftir 
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votes  that  they  neglect  their  counting  houae,  their  stock  ex- 
change, their  factory,  or  their  workshop!  Oh,  no,  the  wheels  of 
iUstiTity  rotate  jast  as  smoothly  on  election  day  as  they  do  on 
others,  and  why  t  The  spirit  is  gladdened  with  the  song  of  free- 
dom, and  the  hamblest  man  feels  his  importance  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  so-called  ''body  iK>litic"  when  he  casts  hia 
vote  in  the  ballot-box. 

There  is  in  every  one  an  inherent  love  of  liberty,  a  satisfying 
consciousness  of  the  unit  power  that  makes  him  one  of  this 
great  consensus  of  public  opinion,  which  is  evidenced  each  time 
one  has  a  right  to  vote. 

The  ballot  power  is  a  lever  so  mighty  that  it  sways  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  any  one  who  does  not  possess  it  is  only  a 
cipher  in  the  government  of  the  nation  in  which  he  lives. 

The  humblest,  most  uneducated,  and  most  degraded  of  men 
have,  in  nearly  all  the  United  States,  what  is  denied  to  the  most 
intelligent,  most  highly  educated,  most  capable  public-spirited 
or  philanthropic  women — in  fact,  women  are  now  ranked,  ac- 
cording to  law,  with  criminals,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  Indians.  I 
ask,  and  all  women  aak,  is  this  rightf  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  otir  sisters  across  the  seas,  who  have  enjoyed  more 
municipal  rights  than  the  women  of  this  country  for  many  years 
and  yet  they  hear  this  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  freedom. 
Women  in  England  had  municipal  suffrage  in  1869,  and  six 
years  later  they  had  the  same  in  Scotland. 

The  municipal  ballot  has  been  conferred  npon  the  women  of 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  from  time  to  time 
until  now,  in  that  vast  domain,  there  is  scarcely  a  province  or 
an  island  of  the  sea  in  which  the  right  of  women  to  vote  at  mu- 
nicipal elections  is  not  recognized.  The  right  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  county  coancils  and  for  elective  offices,  save  the 
members  of  Parliament,  has  been  given  to  women  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Kew  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

From  New  Zealand,  from  the  pen  of  J.  R  Connolly,  United 
States  consul  at  Auckland,  comes  this  expression  of  hie  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  recent  elections  in  New  Zealand,  in  which 
women  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  voting.    I  quote  his  exact 
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words :  "  The  late  election  refates  the  charges  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  female  franchise  that  women  are  incapable,  owing 
to  their  inexperience  in  political  affairs,  to  exeroiae  the  privi- 
lege intelligently  ;  they  have  fnlly  demonstrated  their  nnmiatak- 
able  capacity  in  this  respect  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doabt 
by  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  eensi- 
ble  discrimination  they  have  displayed  in  their  selection  of  can- 
didates." 

Governor  Francis  E.  Warren  of  Wyoming  said  :  **I  have 
seen  mnch  of  the  workings  of  women  suffrage ;  I  have  yet  lo 
hear  of  the  first  case  of  domestic  discord  therefrom." 

Chief  Justice  Joseph  W.  Fisher  gives  this  statement:  '*I 
have  seen  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage.  Instead  of  enooang- 
ing  fraud  and  corruption,  it  tends  greatly  to  purify  elections.'' 

lu  1879,  Speaker  of  the  House  Hon.  N.  L.  Andrews,  a  Demo 
orat,  ratified  what  the  Republicans  said  before  him,  aad  pnb- 
licly  announced  his  opinions :  **I  came  to  the  territory  strongly 
prejudiced  against  woman  suffrage.  It  has  produced  much  good 
and  no  evil  that  I  can  discern.  In  my  opinion,  the  real  health- 
giving  remedy  that  would  counteract  political  degeneracy  would  be 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  in  every  state  and  territory/* 

These  are  only  some  of  the  sentiments  that  could  be  appended 
to  this  article  proving  that  women  could  be  trusted  with  the 
right  of  franchise. 

I  am  not,  however,  arguing  that  all  women  are  educated  is 
brain  and  heart  so  that  they  woald  be  righteous  voters,  but  the 
same  can  be  said  concerning  men.  There  should,  in  my  estima- 
tion, be  certain  qualifications  required  before  any  one,  man  or 
woman,  should  wield  such  an  important  lever  of  good  govern 
ment  as  a  vote,  but  the  demands  for  both  should  be  the  same. 

Sex  should  not  be  the  barrier  that  keeps  women  from  the  gift, 
and  the  sole  qualification  required  of  the  genus  masculine  for 
the  attainment  of  this  privilege. 

There  shonld  be  eqnnl  snffrage  to  all  women  as  well  aa  men. 

The  Free  Lance  for  Woman  Suffrage  says  :  "Is  it  not  a  start- 
ling fact  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  human  race  has  ad- 
mitted the  qualification  of  woman  to  rule  a  statOj   but  still  pre- 
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tends  to  doabt  her  oapadty  of  deciding  qaestions  of  monioipal 
or  educational  importanoe  by  a  vote,  or  of  holding  minor  offices  f 
The  British  Empire,  on  whose  vast  posBessions  the  son  never 
sets,  is  ruled  by  a  woman  whose  mental  gifts  have  left  their  im- 
print in  the  history  of  our  time.  Spain,  to  whom  this  country 
owes  its  discovery,  and  Holland,  to  whom  our  city  of  New  York 
owes  ita  origin,  are  both  at  the  present  time  ruled  by  queen- 
regents,  to  whom  those  countries  not  only  confide  present  cares 
of  state,  but  also  the  education  of  their  future  sovereigns.  To 
maintain,  therefore,  in  our  country  of  vaunted  good  education, 
that  woman  is  unqualified  to  vote  on  questions  involving  her 
highest  interests  is  the  antithesis  of  our  boasted  freedom. " 

Woman  was  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepuloher.  Ohrist 
said  to  her :  ''  Qo  tell  my  brethren."  Women  are  most  active 
in  all  '^  reforms,"  but  will  always  labor  under  a  disadvantage  as 
to  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  good  they  desire  by  reason  of 
their  disfranchisement. 

Mabt  Frost  Oemsby. 
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BY   DANIEL  STRANGE. 


I  IT  the  midst  of  an  era  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  industry 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  known,  with  inventions 
and  appliances  for  the  prodnction  of  wealth  which  sorpMi 
the  tales  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  with  anch  a  conquest  of  the  forces 
of  natare  as  exceeds  the  dreams  of  the  wildest  visionary,  after 
such  an  era  of  profound  peace  and  production  as  was  never  be- 
fore known,  when  we  ought  to  be  rolling  in  a  wealth  of  loxari- 
ouB  acquisition,  we  find  an  almost  universal  complaint  that  the 
times  are  sadly  out  of  joint.  Without  magnifying  the  ills  or 
elaborating  the  complaiuts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nearly  all 
are  agreed  there  is  something  wrong  with  modern  monetary  qra- 
tems.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  have  modified  or  changed  their  systems  with  resolta 
which  are  now  the  subject  ofserioos  controversy.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  very  wealthy  are  now  gaining  in  wealth  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  this,  too,  at  the  expense  of  the  Id* 
dustrial  classes.  It  is  often  charged  that  the  wealthy  seek  to  enact 
or  perpetuate  laws  that  aid  this  result.  It  is  charged  that  the  mod- 
em legal  monetary  changes  are  adding  enormously  to  the  gains 
of  the  millionaire  money  changers.  Bimetallism  in  soma  form  is 
the  declared  hope  of  nearly  all  who  speak  or  write  upon  the  sub- 
ject. While  monometallism  is  the  present  practice  of  nearly  every 
nation  ;  that  is,  they  are  basing  their  values  upon  gold  alone  or, 
as  is  the  case  of  a  very  few  inferior  nations,  upon  silver  alone ; 
but  no  nation  is  at  the  present  time  basing  valnes  upon  both,  or 
using  both  under  free  coinage  or  like  restrictions  on  both. 

BIMKTALLIBM    BY    INTEKNATIONAL   AGREEMENT 

Is  the  dream  of  many  and  the  hope  of  some.  Its  posBibility 
its  desirability  are  generally  conceded  by  economistB,  but 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  with  all  their  oonservaCSiiBi 
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can  be  led  to  adopt  it  in  time  to  bring  relief  to  the  present  gen- 
eration can  scarcely  be  hoped. 

BIMETALLISM    UPON   A   GOLD    BAHIB 

is  the  deeire  of  some.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  it  is  practically 
gold  monometallism  with  all  its  disadvantages  and  none  of  the 
advantages  of  true  bimetallism.  It  is  even  argaed  that  it  is 
more  expensive  and  less  satisfactory  than  simple  gold  mono- 
metallism, since  all  values  are  based  npon  gold,  and  the  nse  of 
silver  for  token  dollars  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  simple  waste 
of  material.  If  dollars  are  to  be  iasned  by  the  government 
which  depend  for  their  valae  entirely  upon  the  government's 
ability  and  determination  to  redeem  them  or  receive  them  as 
equivalent  to  gold,  it  does  seem  a  nselees  waste  to  put  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  material  in  the  thing  when  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  cent  in 
material  would  answer  every  pnrpoee  to  which  it  can  be  put  as 
money. 

Money,  we  were  taught,  has  several  functions.  Chief  among 
them  it  is  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  values.  If 
the  former  were  once  the  most  important  it  can  scarcely 
be  60  regarded  now.  With  so  many  cheaper  and  better  substi- 
tutes, as  bills,  checks,  drafts,  orders,  credits,  etc.,  money  is  no 
longer  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange  except  in  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  business  transactions,  and  if  the  money  of  the 
world  should  be  quadrupled,  we  should  simply  use  four  times  as 
much  in  each  transaction  where  it  is  used,  or  write  our  checks 
for  four  times  as  large  a  sum  ;  so  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
nothing  would  be  gained  thereby  ;  but  it  is  as  a  measure  of  values, 
and  especially  of  deferred  payments,  that  money  is  all  impor- 
tant, and  this  function  of  money  oversbadowB  all  else,  and  either 
compels  justice  or  the  grossest  injostioe  in  all  deferred  pay- 
ments.    It  is  charged  that 

GOLD 

alone  has  ceased  to  be  an  equitable  measure  of  values  because  its 
production  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  the  production  of  com- 
modities, and  its  own  value  is  rapidly  appreciating.  Numerous 
and  extensive  tables  have  been  prepared  by  able  statisticians 
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Bhowing  the  relation  of  gold  to  all  prodacts  of  toil  and  labor  in 
its  many  applications.  Conclusions  are  not  nnanimooa  save  in 
this:  All  agree  that  npon  a  gold  basis  we  pay  upon  an  obliga- 
tion of  ten  years  ago  much  more  in  commodities  than  the  eqaiva- 
lent  of  what  was  borrowed,  but  if  compared  with  labor,  gold  has 
maintained  a  comparatively  constant  ratio.  Adam  Smith  is 
often  qnoted  as  saying  that  labor,  rather  than  commodities,  is 
the  ultimate  standard  of  equity.  But  he  wrote  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  manual  labor  was  almost  the  only  force  in  pro- 
duction. Horse  power  was  scarcely  utilized  and  steam  and 
electricity  were  unknown.  To-day  twenty  per  cent  only  of  the 
price  of  manufactures  ifi  paid  for  labor.  The  balance  is  dae  to 
machinery,  while  by  superior  appliancee  it  is  claimed  the 
efficiency  of  labor  is  multiplied  by  every  number  from  two  to 
one  hundred.  Why,  then,  if  I  gave  my  note  ten  years  ago  for 
f  LOO,  the  equivalent  of  a  light  work  horse,  of  100  bushels  of 
wheat,  of  four  barrels  of  sagar,  of  1,200  yards  of  calico ;  why, 
I  say,  should  I  now  be  required  by  a  new  monetary  system  to 
pay  $100,  the  equivalent  of  three  horses,  of  200  bushels  of 
wheat,  of  twelve  barrels  of  sugar,  or  of  2,500  yards  of  calico! 
The  only  answer  the  goldite  can  attempt  is  because  the  f  100  ia 
Btill  the  equivalent  of  100  days^  labor  the  same  as  before.  But 
we  do  not  pay  our  debts  directly  by  days'  works,  but  by  the 
sale  of  onr  products.  Neither  does  our  creditor  want  hia  money 
to  buy  labor,  but  to  buy  commodities,  or  in  the  exceptional 
case  he  does  want  to  buy  labor.  But  the  100  days'  labor  he  now 
buys  is  from  two  to  100  times  more  efficient  than  100  days' 
work  a  score  of  years  ago.  Why  give  to  the  lender  of  money, 
who  has  done  nothing  to  bring  about  the  improved  prooMBCi, 
the  entire  benefit  from  their  usel  Would  not  he  be  abundantly, 
liberally  paid  if  we  divide  this  difference  somewhere,  and  pay 
him  a  half  more  in  commodities  and  a  third  less  in  labor  T  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  coustautly  accelerating  payment  in  commodi- 
ties, which  the  debtor  has  of  late  years  been  compelled  to  pay, 
has  had  a  tendency  to  check  industry,  to  discourage  enterprise,  to 
compel  idleness,  to  impoverish  debtors,  and  to  enrich  unjustly 
long-time  creditors.    The  appreciation  of  gold  as  compared  with 
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oommodities  ia  not  denied  by  any.  Compared  with  oommodi- 
tieB  silver  has  been  maoh  more  stable.  The  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver  is  pointed  to  to  prove  its  nnfitnees  as  a  measnre  of  values, 
bnt  it  ia  only  by  comparing  with  gold  that  itB  depreciation  is 
apparent  And  may  it  not  be  that  the  divergence  between  the 
two  is  dne  fully  as  mnch  to  the  abnormal  appreciation  of  gold  1 
It  is  often  claimed  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  since  1870  is 
dne  to  the  enormous  quantity  mined.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  following  table : 

[Reprinted  from  the  Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1792  to  1894. 
See  United  States  Senate  Report  No.  235,  page  442.  The  figures  for 
1601-1882,  both  years  inclusive,  are  Soetbeer's ;  those  of  1882-1891  are 
from  the  reports  of  the  director  of  the  mint.] 

Mean  Anrmal  Ratio  of    Ratio  of 

, Product. V  Silver  to  Value 

Gold.  SUver,  Gold,  Gold  to 

Period,                 Kilos.  KUoh.  ( Weight.)  SUver. 

166M680 9,260  337,000  86.4  16. 

1681-1700 10,766  341,900  81.8  14.97 

1701-1720 12,820  356,600  27.7  16.21 

1721-1740 19,080  431,200  22.6  15.08 

1741-1760 24,610  538.146  21.7  14.75     " 

1761-1780 20,705  652,710  81.5  14.78 

1781-1800 17,790  879,060  49.4  16.09 

1801-1810 17,778  894,150  50.8  16.61 

1811-1820 11.445  540,770  47.2  15.61 

1821-1830 14,216  460,660  32.4  16.80 

1831-1840 20,289  696,45(>  29.4  16.76 

1841-1860 54,769  780,416  14.8  16.83 

1851-1856 193,388  886,115  4.4  16.41 

1856-1860 201.760  904,990  4.5  15.29 

1861-1865 185,057  1,101,150  5.9  15.41 

1866-1870 185.026  1,389.085  6.9  15.60 

1871-1875 173,904  1,969,425  11.8  16.98 

1876 165,956  2,323.779  14.0  17.88 

1877 179,446  2,388,612  13.3  17.22 

1878 186,847  2,551,364  13.7  17.94 

1879 167,307  2,607,507  15.0  18.40 

1880 163,515  2,479,998  15.2  18.05 

1881 158,864  2,592,639  16.3  18.16 

1882 148.475  2,769,065  18.6  18.19 

1883 144,727  2,746,12:^  19.0  18.64 

1884 153,193  2,788,727  18.2  18.57 

1885 159,289  2,993,8a5  18.8  19.41 

1886 159,741  2,902,471  18.2  20.78 

1887 159,155  2,990,398  18.8  21.13 

1888 159,809  3,388,606  21.2  21.99 

1889 185,809  3,901,809  21.0  22.09 

1890 181,256  4.180,532  23.1  19.76 

1891   .......  189,824  4,479,640  23.6  20.92 

June,  1893  (average) 18.6  30.18 

[The  ratio  here  given  is  the  commercial  ratio,  not  the  coinage  ratio.] 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  for  190 


from  1660  to  1850, 


years, 

dnced  about  thirty  tons  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  or  3,485,470 
kilos  of  gold  to  103,335,750  of  silver,  or  in  value  two  dollars  in 
silver  to  one  of  gold,  while  the  ratio  remained  nearly  constant 
Then  for  twenty  years,  from  1850  to  1870,  we  produced  three 
dollars  in  gold  to  one  in  silver,  or  by  weight  3,826,105  kilos  of 
gold  to  21,156,700  of  silver,  only  five  and  one  half  to  one  in 
weight,  and  still  no  marked  fluctaation  in  their  ratio  of  value. 
While  since  1870  in  twenty-one  years  we  have  produced  of  gold 
3,631,732  kilos  and  of  silver  57,832,209,  i.  e.,  by  weight  sixteen 
and  one  third  times  more  of  silver,  bat  by  bullion  value  a  little 
more  of  gold  than  of  silver,  while  their  ratio  of  value  lag 
changed  as  never  before  and  now  stands  at  about  32  to  1 

Can  any  one  donbt  that  this  is  due  primarily  to  the  demone-' 
tization  of  silver,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  nations  have 
ceased  to  coin  it,  thus  putting  a  double  burden  upon  gold,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  it,  and  doubling  its  value  as  compared 
with  silver  or  other  commodities  T 
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Thousands  demand  that  onr  laws  shall  o£fer  free  ooinage  to 
both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  making  both  full 
legal  tender,  and  call  this  bimetallism,  although  the  more  intelli 
gent  of  them  are  aware  that  it  would  result  in  deporting  our 
gold  and  leaving  us  upon  a  par  with  Mexico  with  a  silver  basifl 
only.  They  know  that  no  man  would  take  810,000  in  gold  bul- 
lion to  the  mint  to  have  it  coined  if  he  could  sell  it  and  buy  ail* 
ver  to  coin  more  than  10,000  legal  tender  dollars,  or  having  it 
already  coined,  they  know  no  man  would  use  his  gold  as  money 
if  he  could  sell  it  for  more  than  its  money  value.  They  ignore 
the  Cehct  that  all  recent  indebtedness  is  contracted  upon  the  pres- 
ent basis  and  they  would  work  the  grossest  injustice  by  making 
legal  payment  with  dollars  which  they  habitually  boast  shall  be 
the  equivalent  of  but  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Laboring  men  clamor 
for  it,  forgetting  that  their  labor  contracts  now  call  for  the  best 
of  dollars,  and  under  the  new  ri/jinie  their  money  would  buy  bat 
half  as  much.     Insured  men  and  savings-bank  and  building  and 
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loan  depositors  ask  for  the  change,  forgetting  that  every  dollar 
they  collect  will  be  less  valuable  than  now.  Farmers  demand  it 
becaose  it  will  advance  prices,  but  they  forget  that  all  other 
prices  advance  long  before  farm  products  take  an  upward  tarn, 
forgetting  that  when  all  values  become  finally  adjusted  they 
gained  nothing  but  the  handling  of  two  inconvenient  dollars 
where  they  now  handle  one.  Men  owing  mortgages  past  due 
clamor  for  it,  thinking  they  can  more  easily  make  payment, 
forgetting  that  thereby  they  offer  the  strongest  possible  provo- 
cation to  the  immediate  foreclosure  before  the  cheaper  money 
shall  be  forthcoming.  Thoughtless  men  ask  it,  saying  we  call 
for  both  gold  and  silver,  forgetting  we  tried  it  for  eighty  years 
and  never  bad  but  one  metal  at  a  time  and  that  always  the 
cheapest.  Indationista  demand  it^  thinking  thereby  we  shall 
have  two  dollars  where  we  now  have  one,  forgetting  that  its 
first  effect  will  be  to  contract  our  currency  by  the  whole  amount 
of  our  present  gold  and  gold  certificates,  a  larger  amount  than 
the  present  capacity  of  our  mints  could  coin  of  silver  in  fifteen 
years.  Silver  men  demand  it,  saying  '^  if  gold  can't  take  care 
of  itself  let  it  go,''  forgetting  that  wealthy  men  will  take 
care  of  the  gold  and  leave  us  with  naught  to  care  for.  Debtors 
ask  for  it  to  give  them  an  unfair  advantage,  forgetting  that 
nearly  every  law  ever  enacted  to  give  advantage  to  debtors  has 
been  turned  against  them,  having  an  opposite  effect  from  that 
intended.  Small  tradesmen  ask  for  it,  knowing  It  will  work 
rapid  fl actuations  in  prices,  but  forgetting  that  with  fluctuations 
in  price,  if  they  are  not  the  first  to  suffer,  they  are  the  first  to 
go  to  the  wall.  Wrong  men  ask  for  it,  saying,  ''they  have  taken 
the  advantage  of  us  for  twenty-five  years,  and  now  we  want  a 
chance  to  get  even,"  forgetting  that  they  who  have  been  in 
position  to  take  advantage  of  them  from  fiuctuations  in  cur- 
rency are  still  in  position  to  take  a  doable  advantage  of  them 
again.  Poor  men  ask  for  it,  forgetting  Daniel  Webster's  as- 
sarance  that  of  all  devices  for  cheating  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ing men  there  is  none  so  efficient  as  a  fiuctaating  currency. 
Others  demand  it,  knowing  that  a  silver  basis  will  nominally 
give  OS  twice  as  much  money  for  all  we  sell  as  now,  but  for- 
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getting  the  inevitable  contraction  that  mnst  first  precipitate  sacb 
a  panic  aa  America  haa  never  yet  known. 

Where  then  is  the  eecape  from  a  conatantly  appreciating  basis 
working  oonstant  injustice  or  a  rapid  unsettling  of  values  with 
violent  InjasticeT  May  it  not  be  foundj  where  truth  is  ever 
found,  midway  between  the  extremes  t  I^  it  not  to  be  found  in  a 

REAL  BIMETALLISM, 

which  may  be  established  by  our  nation  without  waiting  for  any 
other  t  Why  not  make  gold  and  silver  jointly  the  basis  of  all 
values,  treating  both  metals  alike,  discriminating  against  neither, 
and  insuring  the  use  of  both  at  all  times,  as  both  together  are 
subject  to  less  fluctuations  at  all  times  than  either  separately  f 
Coin  both  upon  precisely  the  same  conditions  for  whosoever 
brings  both  to  the  mint.  Let  the  government  lead  in  the  policy 
of  paying  both,  half  and  half,  on  all  her  obligations  to  pay 
**coinof  present  weight  and  fineness,''  and  whenever  she  re- 
ceives coin  receive  both  metals,  half  aud  half.  Enact  that  the 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debtB  shall  be  gold  and  silver, 
half  and  half  (allowing  for  little  variations  from  this  in  making 
change),  or  United  States  notes  or  certificates  which  are  them- 
selves redeemable  in  coin,  half  and  half, 

EQUITY 

would  be  more  nearly  established  by  this  than  by  any  other  plan 
yet  suggested.  A  large  proportion  of  oar  indebtedness,  national, 
municipal,  or  individual,  was  incurred  upon  a  basis  of  valne 
vastly  below  that  in  which  we  would  pay.  All  obligations  in 
''coin  of  present  weight  and  fineness''  were  understood  to  be 
paid  in  the  cheaper  metal  at  our  option.  It  has  been  the  invari- 
able practice  of  individuals  and  of  nations  to  pay  in  the 
cheaper.  We  did  pay  in  the  cheaper  while  gold  remained  the 
cheaper  and  would  without  doubt  have  changed  to  silver  when 
it  became  cheaper  in  1876  if  it  had  not  been  that^  in  some  way, 
the  silver  dollar  was  unknown  to  our  laws  for  hve  years,  from 
1873  to  1B78.  So  eminent  a  goldite  as  Secretary  Carlisle  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  he  believed  it  would  have  been  a  better 
policy  from  the  first  to  pay  in  the  cheaper  metal,  although  he 
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thinks  it  would  be  disaBtroiiB  to  make  that  change  at  this  time. 
Abundant  equity,  in  fact,  great  liberality,  will  be  shown  those 
early  creditors  if  the  balance  of  those  long*time  obligations  are 
paid  half  in  each  metal  or  its  equivalent  Millions  of  other  ob- 
ligations have  been  incurred  upon  a  gold  basis  of  nearly  its 
present  value,  but  not  with  the  pledge  or  agreement  that  the 
basis  shall  be  forever  appreciating  and  the  obligation  forever  in- 
creasing. Fluctuations  in  value  from  the  adoption  of  the  new 
scheme  can  be  neither  great  nor  rapid,  and  it  is  believed  it  will 
o£fer  a  more  equitable  payment  than  any  other  yet  suggested. 
Not  the  least  merit  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  its 

PEACTICABILITY. 

Its  adoption  could  occasion  not  a  flutter  or  ripple  in  our  busi- 
ness transactions.  No  reooinage  or  calling  in  of  money  is  neces* 
sary,  and  no  hoarding  of  gold  or  paying  with  a  cheaper  money  is 
possible.  Every  dollar  in  circulation  would  continue  in  circula- 
tion and  still  be  "good  as  any  other  dollar."  Ck>ld  and  silver 
certificates  could  be  received  as  their  equivalents  in  coin  and 
cancelled  and  coin  certificates  issued  in  their  stead.  Any  one 
taking  bullion  to  the  mint  could  receive  certificates  therefor  and 
government  could  coin  and  retain  the  coin,  holding  for  ultimate 
redemption  as  large  a  percentage  as  is  thought  necessary.  We 
now  have  in  this  country  and  in  the  world,  and  are  producing 
annually  about  sixteen  times  as  much  silver  as  gold  by  weight  or 
by  value,  half  and  hal£  The  adoption  of  this  scheme  would  oc- 
casion a  less  demand  for  gold  bullion  and  a  greater  demand  for 
silver  and  tend  to  bring  their  bullion  value  to  a  parity,  but  for 
this  we  care  but  little.  When  coined  their  parity  is  absolute 
and  by  requiring  the  bullion  dealer  to  bring  half  of  each  to  the 
mint,  justice  is  done  alike  to  all  producers.  Has  not  this 
scheme  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  either  the  gold  basis  or 
the  alternating  basis  without  the  disadvantages  and  inequities  of 

either  t 

Daniel  Strange. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

BY    WIU-TAM   B.    CHISHOIoM. 

IF  there  is  one  thing  above  another  which  the  average  poli- 
tician haa  confidence  in,  it  is  the  permanence  of  his  party's 
existence,  and  coordinately  therewith  the  neoesBity  of  such  ex- 
istenoe.  We  have  seen  parties  exalted  and  practically  deified 
by  their  very  loyal  adherents  nntil  the  most  independent  of  oB 
are  apt  to  feel  at  times  a  sense  of  loneliness  in  snch  independ- 
ence. One  gets  to  regard  party  organization  and  discipline  aft 
something  of  almost  miraculous  meaning.  The  chorohmao 
places  it  almost  side  by  side  with  his  breviary  or  prayer-book. 
The  merchant  balances  his  acoountfl  and  the  chances  of  party 
success  almost  in  the  same  thought  The  feeling,  always  intense 
with  very  many,  enters  even  into  family  circles,  to  say  nothing 
of  ordinary  social  intercourse  in  neighborhoods.  There  are 
some  men  who  consider  their  party  as  sacred  as  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  flag.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  party  feeling 
stronger  than  in  this,  or  ''  these,''  United  States  ;  and  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  its  intensity  and  bitterness  I  have  but  to  note  that 
the  two  adjectives  which  I  have  just  quoted — poor  little,  inof 
fensive,  peaceful  things  ! — have  been  supposed  in  the  connectdoa 
in  which  I  have  just  used  them  to  mark  the  essential  difTerenoe 
in  thought  and  temper  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  respectively — just  as  the  printer  capitalized  the  N  of 
'< Nation,''  or  adhered  to  his  beloved  ''lower  case,*'  according 
as  he  was  setting  up  for  a  Bepublican  or  Democratic  office. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions  in  fiftvor 
of  either  of  these  great  parties,  for  it  is  not  at  all  neceasary  to 
the  object  in  my  mind,  and  in  fact  might  be  prejudicial.  The 
idea  is  simply  this  :  that  neither  of  these  two  great  parties,  dot 
any  which  may  subsequently  arise  on  the  ruins  of  either,  will 
ever  be  able  to  hold  or  greatly  hamper  the  independent  vote ; 
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and  farther  to  emphasize,  if  sach  emphasiB  be  needed,  the  &ct 
that  this  independent  vote  is  the  ooantry's  greatest  possible 
safegnard. 

This  postulate  will  be  accepted  by  many  as  a  thing  of  axio- 
matic trath,  so  why  the  nse  of  argument  f  But  it  is  the  melan- 
choly experience  of  too  many  that  what  we  accept  in  theory  we 
do  not  always  vigoronsly  fight  for  in  practice,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  tyranny  of  party  opinion  and  party  constraint  was 
never  stronger  in  this  country  than  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  independent  vote  seems  most  determined  to  asse^rt  itaelf. 
There  is  a  numerons  class  of  men — very  good  men,  most  of  them 
— who  seem  determined  to  carry  the  axioms  of  ordinary  bnsiness 
into  x>olitiG8  and  to  set  facts  before  ideas.  Accustomed  to  sys- 
tem in  business,  they  respect  anything  that  has  the  air  and 
appearance  of  a  system  in  politics.  To  these  therefore  the  cam- 
paign  headquarters,  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  leading 
men— old  political  hacks,  perhaps — the  badges,  brass  bands,  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  early  struggle,  have  a  loftier  meaning 
than  the  ideas  involved  themselves,  and  they  readily  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  Oat  of 
such  material  it  is  very  hard  to  make  independent  voters,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  the  game  would  be  worth  the  candle.  Yet  it 
is  well  to  understand  them  and  see  them  as  they  are,  in  order 
that  we  may  the  better  work  on  those  who  are  not  thus  hide- 
bound; for  independence  in  politics  is  what  we  emphatically 
need* 

The  regular  partisan  is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  obscure  or 
undetermined  convictions  on  cardinal  theories.  He  may  be  an 
ultra-protectionist  or  an  out-and-out  free  trader — a  "gold-bug" 
or  "silverite  "  of  virulent  type.  Perhaps  most  frequently  he  is, 
although  this  extreme  quality  of  opinion  is  none  the  more  to  his 
credit  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  kind 
of  political  honesty  and  sincerity  of  devotion.  But  first  of  all, 
taken  with  reference  to  his  attitude  in  ward  or  township  affairs, 
he  is  a  firm  believer  in  practical  politics.  He  will  vote  for  the 
nominees  straight  through  just  as  if  he  were  obeying  a  legislative 
or  congressional  caucus  mandate.    Besides  this  he  accepts  party 
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ideas  and  decisions  as  an  oltimate  rale  of  faith  and  practiL<e,  aod 
carries  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  canons  or  the  primary  into  his 
daily  political  habit  of  thonght  Such  a  man  has  great  rever- 
enoe  for  the  dictum  of  party  chiefs  and  regards  snch  men,  ee- 
pecialiy  if  they  be  particalarly  saccessfnl,  very  much  as  the 
X>easant  of  European  lands  looks  up  to  king  or  noble.  This  per- 
sonal hero- worship  is  a  strong  American  trait^  and  while  it  has 
its  romantic  and  chivalrous  side  it  has  a  burlesque  and  indeed 
grotesque  side  also — that  unreasoning  idolatry  which  exalts 
frequently  mediocre,  perhaps  corrupt  men,  to  the  plane  of  high 
political  eminence. 

The  practical  politician  looks  to  immediate  results  and  is  ter- 
ribly downcast  over  defeat.  The  man  who  votes  from  conviction 
and  independently  has  sufficient  faith  in  the  jostiee  of  his  canse 
to  believe  that  it  will  ultimately  triumph,  but  whether  it  is  des^ 
tined  to  triumph  in  his  day  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  destined 
to  triumph  at  all^  it  is  the  path  which  he  shoold  pursue, 
for  in  this  country  we  imperatively  need  ideals  rather  than 
special  men,  and  we  need  the  exercise  of  the  highest  aims  and 
the  play  of  the  highest  motives  in  politics. 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  shibboleth  of  universal  political  cor- 
ruption. It  is  not  so.  Our  politicians  are  not  all  hopelesslj 
corrupt ;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  comparatively  who  come 
under  this  category.  Water  rises  as  high  as  its  own  level,  and 
to  admit  that  we  are  like  Diogenes  hunting  with  a  candle  for  aa 
boneet  man  in  politics  is  to  admit  practically  that  we  could  oot 
fill  the  bill  if  we  offered  our  own  selves  in  the  breach.  If  oar 
neighbors  who  run  for  office  are  all  rascals,  the  likelihood  is 
that  we  have  some  of  the  undesirable  quality  also.  For  this 
reason  I  would  deprecate  that  tiresome  and  monotonous  cry  of 
political  corruption  to  which  so  many  give  such  crednloos  as- 
sent. We  shall  not  pnrify  politics  by  fightiug  windmills  or  aft- 
Bumiug  Peckgiffian  airs.  What  we  do  need  is  to  form  oar  owa 
opinions  and  vote  on  them  in  each  and  every  instance  fearlessly 
and  faithfully  as  long  as  God  shall  give  us  strength  to  go  to  the 
polls.  And  to  this  intent  we  must  study — not  merely  long  tire* 
some  tables  of  the  tariff,  or  of  gold  and  silver  statistics  aod 
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theoriee  fia  the  sigas  of  the  timee — the  general  condiifiions  ad- 
duced by  terse  and  vigorous  editorial  and  magazine  critics — and 
also  to  hear  the  spoken  words  of  intelligent  and  thoaghtfal  men 
in  oar  own  communities.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  a  separate 
ticket  at  the  polls  for  every  hue  and  shade  of  political  diver- 
gence from  the  standards  of  the  two  great  parties.  From  my 
point  of  vieWf  for  one,  we  shall  do  more  effective  work  this  fall 
by  voting  for  one  or  the  other  of  these,  becaose  it  is  likely  that 
nnlees  the  election  is  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  or  the  other  of  these  parties  will  clearly  decide  the  issue 
and  a  vote  for  a  third  or  fourth  party  is  apt  to  be  practically  no 
vote  at  all  except  as  an  additional  encouragement  Besides,  the 
issues  of  the  tariff  or  of  a  further  revision  and  of  monometal- 
lism or  bimetallism  are  up  in  this  campaign,  and  these  are  mo- 
mentous business  issnee. 

This  independent  vote  is  medicine  that  each  of  these  great 
parties  needs  and  needs  badly.  Just  so  surely  as  yon  reward 
either  at  the  polls  in  a  national  election  by  a  large  meyority 
yoQ  will  live  to  regret  it.  They  act  as  if  the  minority  had 
no  rights,  and  let  this  be  set  down  as  almost  gospel  truth — 
that  the  business  of  the  independent  contingent  is  to  look  out, 
among  other  things,  for  the  rights  of  this  very  minority.  What 
is  a  minority  to-day  is  a  majority  to-morrow,  and  as  we  have  no 
means  in  our  constitution  of  appealing  directly  to  the  country  at 
any  great  crisis,  but  must  for  a  year  or  two  or  more  let  the  vir- 
tual minority  rule,  so  we  must  be  up  and  ready  with  our  votes  to 
make  that  minority  a  majority  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity if  we  think  it  has  swung  around  again  to  the  right. 
What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  thus  vote — not  at  the  dictation  of  a 
few  self-constituted  bosses,  but  in  each  case  as  one's  conscience 
and  political  judgment  dictate.  It  is  that  spirit  and  practice 
which  shall  twine  new  bays  of  moral  victory  around  the  blue 
field  and  bright  stars  and  gloaming  stripes  of  our  glorious  flag. 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  such  well-doing.  The  inde]>endeut  vote 
is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  honor  and  success  of  the  United 
States  as  earth's  greatest  and  noblest  republic, 

William  B.  CHisHOLii. 


AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  STATESMANSHIP. 

BY   W.    T,    TREDWAY,    ESQ. 

NO  man  requires  more  strength  of  mind,  none  a  keener 
Bight,  than  he  who  pilots  the  ship  of  state.  Never  has 
statesmanship  been  confronted  with  soch  difficult  problems  as  at 
present-.  Kever  in  the  political  world  was  there  such  a  call  for 
systematic  study,  thought,  and  investigation. 

The  statesman's  reeponstbility  is  great ;  his  power  for  weal  or 
woe  to  a  nation  incalculable.  It  does  not  require  an  opera-glaa 
to  see  the  part  which  he  plays  on  the  world^s  stage.  In  the 
drama  of  state  he  is  the  hero  or  star-performer.  His  part  well 
played  may  cover  a  multitude  of  defects  in  the  minor  characters; 
poorly  played,  embarrasses  all.  Upon  the  shonlders  of  oor 
statesmen  rests  the  weight  of  this  mighty  nation. 

My  plea,  then,  is  in  behalf  of  educated  statesmen  ;  in  behalf 
of  a  school  of  politics;  in  behalf  of  an  iostitute  of  stateemaa- 
ship,  in  which  law,  ethicH,  and  history,  political  economy  and 
the  Bcienoe  of  government  shall  be  given  a  more  careful,  pro- 
loDged,  and  systematic  study  ;  an  institution  in  which  men  shall 
ride  by  their  merit,  and  not  by  their  trickery  ;  an  institutiOD 
which  shall  place  our  congressmen  and  representatives  on  a  ^^ 
higher  and  more  equal  footing.  ^H 

The  solution  of  difficult  problems  requires  time  and  thought.  ^ 
It  is  a  weakness  of  our  form  of  govemmeut  that  we  have  to 
rely  upon  selfish  private  individuals  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  of  state  or  be  content  with  their  extempore  solatioo  la 
Congress.  The  sessions  of  Congress  are  but  the  recital  of  local 
experiences  and  local  wants.  They  are  experiments  with 
dangerous  chemicals  of  which  the  majority  of  the  experimenters 
have  no  previous  knowledge.  It  requires  a  term  or  two  for 
members  to  fit  themselves  for  making  laws.  How  much  time 
and  money  are  thus  annually  frittered  away.     Congress  is  not 
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the  place  for  experiments.  Bespect  for  law  lies  in  its  stability. 
Its  frequent  change  is  suicidal  to  itself,  a  bane  to  humanity. 
The  forced  and  hurried  enactment  is  too  frequently  followed  by 
the  speedy  repeal. 

It  is  impossible  for  water  to  rise  above  its  source.  If  we 
would  have  an  educated  nation,  we  must  set  the  example  at 
headquarters.  The  great  boons  to  humanity  have  ever  been  the 
offiipring  of  scientific  investigation  and  thought  And  if  it  has 
solved  snch  mirabUe  dictu  problems  in  other  fields,  why  not  focus 
Its  light  in  some  of  the  great  problems  of  state,  which  as  a 
nation  we  must  solve  soon  or  never  Y 

Governments  seem  never  to  have  grasped  the  maxim  that  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.''  If  millions  of 
dollars  can  be  spent  annually  in  support  of  a  standing  army  and 
navy,  why  can  we  not  expediently  spend  a  few  dollars  in  an 
institute  of  statesmanship  f  What  might  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  to-day  but  for  the  West  Point  drill  of 
TTlysses  8.  Grant  t  His  was  a  drill  for  emergenoi^  in  time  of 
war.  There  are  emergencies  in  the  politioal  arena  which  must 
be  fought  "out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Nowhere 
is  "a  little  knowledge"  such  "a  dangerous  thing"  as  in  our 
statesmen.  Their  order  of  intelligence,  though  &ir,  is  not  up  to 
the  attainable.  The  law-maker  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  striding  age ;  and,  by  his  sagacity,  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  future.  Our  fbrefftthers  had  only  the  plain 
arithmetic  of  government ;  we  have  the  algebra ;  but  the  future 
American  statesman  will  have  the  integral  calculus.  "Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows";  now  we  have  a  complication,  an 
overlapping  of  shadows ;  in  short,  a  camera  obscuray  in  which  the 
western  sun  is  painting  some  dreadful  pictures.  The  people  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  when  they  hear  of  heavy  rainfalls  at  the 
source  of  that  great  stream,  take  every  precaution  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  property  from  the  inundation  to  follow.  The 
governmental  stream  is  flowing  smoothly,  but  its  waters  are 
already  discolored  by  heavy  rains  in  the  uplands.  The  flood  is 
coming.  The  question  is,  shall  we  build  levees ;  or  shall  we,  in 
American  haste  to    get    rich,   forget   the    rising    waters  and 
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Baddenly  be  washed  oat  into  mid-ocean — there  to  sink  as  bo 
many  nations  of  the  pastt 

Statesmanship  must  be  a  vocation,  not  an  avocation.  We 
mast  have  thinkers  in  government,  as  well  as  workers  in  other 
spheres.  Is  it  urged  that  such  an  institution  would  lead  to 
olass  legislation  t  How  can  it  be  worse  to  have  the  rule  of  the 
educated  than  that  of  the  unscrupulous  wealthy  1  Would  it  lead 
to  the  centralization  of  power  f  How  can  we  approach  nearer  to 
an  oligarchy  than  at  present,  when  a  few  shrewd  and  reelected 
statesmen  take  the  lead  and  the  initiates  follow  t  Ther«  ia  a 
point  in  the  political  compass  where  the  plutarohy  and  the 
oligarchy  join.     Toward  this  point  we  are  tending. 

No  ;  if  a  man  can  add  ten  years  to  the  efficiency  of  his  life's 
work  by  a  college  education ;  if  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  or  the 
physician  can  accomplish  more  and  do  it  better  by  taking  a 
special  postgraduate  course,  why  cannot  the  powers  of  statee- 
manship  be  enhanced  by  a  special  study  f  The  theological  sem- 
inary, the  medical  college^  and  the  law  school  ennobled  and 
purified  their  respective  professions,  and  sounded  the  death 
knell  to  impostors,  quacks,  and  shysters.  A  parallel  institute  of 
statesmanship  would  bring  about  a  much-needed  reformation  ia 
politics.  It  would  ennoble  the  profession  and  make  it  attractive 
to  more  talented  and  able  men.  It  would  give  us  better  public 
servants  ;  we  would  need  fewer  of  them  and  could  pay  them 
better.  It  would  give  us  more  unity  of  policy,  fewer  changes  in 
law,  and  more  respect  for  it ;  more  assurance  and  less  stag- 
nation in  business  circles.  Labor  and  capital  would  shake 
hands,  liberty  and  law  would  be  wedded,  strikes,  riots,  and 
mobs  would  give  headings  to  chapters  of  history  instead  of  lead- 
ers in  the  daily  press.  It  would  ring  out  corruption  and  Hog 
in  an  era  of  prosperity  and  contentment  such  as  no  age  or  race 
has  ever  seen.  Such  an  institution  would  bind  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  by  cords  never  to  be  broken. 
It  would  inspire  patriotism,  loyalty  to  rulers,  and  every  public 
virtue.  It  would  be  the  ineffable  glory  of  our  own  land,  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

W. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  IN  ITS  BEARINGS  UPON  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  WORKINGMEN. 


W 


BY   HERBERT   WELSH. 

HEN  Mazziaif  the  great  Italian  patriot,  addressed  the 
workiDgmen  of  his  country  in  1844  he  chose  as  the  title 
of  his  essay  **The  Daties  of  MaO}*'  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the 
great  cry  which  heralded  the  French  Bevolntion — '*The  Rights 
of  Man.''  Xo  reformer,  certainly,  was  more  sensitive  than  he 
to  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  recognition  of  which  liberty  was 
cradled,  bnt  with  trne  religions  intuition  he  perceived  that 
rights  were  an  empty  possession  even  to  the  freest  of  na,  unless 
the  heart  that  rejoiced  in  them  was  alive  to  the  obligations  they 
conferred,  nnless  the  mind  which  discerned  and  demanded  them 
humbly  recognized  them  as  the  mother  of  doties.  Mazzini 
pointed  out  to  his  fellow  countrymen  how  barren  to  the  world 
had  been  the  possession  of  rights  gained  by  the  Bevolntion, 
where  the  advance  was  followed  by  no  recognition  of  duticss  to 
one's  self  and  one^s  fellows.  The  recognition  of  individual  rights 
must  be  followed  by  a  universal  obligation.  He  aiipealed  to  his 
hearers  with  a  breadth  and  simplicity  which  must  have  at  once 
erased  the  line  which  separates  the  workingman  from  man,  and 
have  reached  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  at  a  bound,  for  the  heart 
leaps  artificial  dividing-lines.  *'  I  intend  to  speak  to  you  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  my  heart,''  he  said,  *'of  the  holiest  things 
we  know — of  God,  of  humanity,  of  the  fatherland,  and  the  fam- 
ily." And  BO  in  speaking  to-day  to  workingmen  of  the  appeal 
which  civil  service  reform  should  make  to  them,  I  do  it  with  these 
four  great  human  relationships  enumerated  by  Mazzini  firm  in 
my  mind  :  God,  humanity,  the  fatherland,  and  family.  But  not 
so  much  to  workingmen  as  men  of  a  separate  and  distinct  class 
do  I  speak,  as  to  them  as  members  of  the  great  human  family. 
This  nobler  point  of  view  wilt  not  exclude  the  consideration  of 
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those  especial  ways  iu  which  oivil  servioe  reform  \&  of  peculiar 
benefit  to  wage-earners. 

The  true  American  workingman  and  the  true  American,  of 
whatever  trade  or  work  In  life  he  be,  are  one  in  this,  that  both 
desire  the  fnll  benefits  of  American  institutions,  both  wish  to  see 
the  government  of  the  United  States  stand  for  liberty,  for 
equal  laws,  under  which  men  may  not  be  tempted  to  change 
their  conceptions  of  God  as  a  jnst  and  loving  Father,  of  human- 
ity as  the  great  family  of  mankind,  in  which  some  day  may  be 
realized  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  under  which  the 
family  may  become  a  holy  and  true  relationship,  the  fountain  of 
domestic  virtue,  the  support  of  the  state,  which  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  it  was  ordained  to  be.  We  are  one,  workingman  and 
other  man,  in  desiring  that  America  shall  be  a  nation  in  which 
these  ideaa  that  appeal  to  all  hearts  shall  l>e  nurtured  and  have 
sway.  I  take  it  that  the  real  AmericAn  workingman  will  be 
quite  content  if  the  government  under  which  we  live  be  honest 
and  true,  if  it  truly  be  guided  by  great  principles  of  lil>erty  and 
justice  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  obtain  which  its  great  founders 
gave  their  life,  and  to  preserve  its  entirety  and  its  integrity,  to 
prevent  a  rupture  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  realization 
of  its  ideals,  its  saviors  of  thirty  years  back  shed  their  pat 
blood. 

If  I  mistake  not,  at  the  bottom  of  industrial  discontent,  wb< 
mutterings  and  meanings  create  at  times  vague  uneasiness  am 
concern  in  the  business  of  the  country,  dashing  out  into  revolt, 
showing  fierce  tooth  and  claw,  as  at  Homestead  or  Chicago,  is 
the  feeling  that  there  exists  to-day  some  dangerous  dislocation 
between  a  real  Christianity  and  American  political  ideals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  existing  American  Christianity  and  existing  poli- 
tics on  the  other.  A  more  or  less  vague  idea  exists  in  the  minds 
of  American  workingmen  that  capital  and  wealth  have  intiuence 
with  the  political  machinery  of  the  country,  with  legislatures 
and  executives,  that  plain  citizens  do  not  possess ;  that  monopo- 
lies and  great  corporations  can  by  corrupt  and  dishonest  meth- 
ods so  control  the  conditions  of  wealth-getting  that  enormoos 
and  unjust  profits  often  accrue  to  them,  which  are  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  tbeir  merits,  and  with  total  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  dependent  npon  their  pleasure  for  daily  bread. 
The  workingman  feels  that  more  and  more  is  capital  organizing 
itself  into  tmsts  and  monopolies,  by  which  the  necessaries  and 
the  loznries  of  life  are  pat  at  a  price  which  will  bring  enormons 
wealth  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  monopoly  and  a  corresponding 
heavy  harden  npon  the  people.  Believing  this;  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  American  workingmen  organize  in  self-defense, 
and  that  they  form  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations  of 
various  kinds,  for  operations,  offensive  and  defensive,  against 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  hostile  or  indifferent  to  their 
libertiee  and  their  rights  t  Or  is  it  marvelous  that  the  method 
by  which  the  workingman  defends  himself  against  corporate 
enemies  should  often  lack  in  wisdom,  that  it  should  be  some- 
times violent  or  even  criminal ;  therein  being  akin  in  spirit  to 
the  methods  which  have  been  more  than  once  adopted  by  his 
opponents  f  Truly  the  workingman  would  be  much  less  than 
human  if  he  never  shared  in  human  folly.  The  question  for  the 
American  citizen  to  ask,  as  he  witnesses  the  growth  of  this 
gigantic  conflict,  should  not  be,  ''Is  the  American  workingman 
always  justifiable  in  his  choice  of  weapons  f — ^he  is  by  no 
means  so;  we  know  that  neither  he  nor  his  foe  is  always 
Bcrapulons  in  this  regard — but  "Has  he  any  just  ground  of 
complaint  t"  If  so,  let  us,  who  have  had  especial  time  for 
thought  and  study  of  these  questions,  show  him  if  we  know  any 
rational,  safe  means  for  reaching  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

To  those  American  workingmen  who  care  to  know,  I  make 
the  plainest  possible  confession  of  my  political  faith,  the  simplest 
statement  of  those  principles  and  methods  which  are  wholly 
American  in  spirit,  and  which  need  especially  to  be  enunciated 
and  practiced  at  this  crisis,  principles  of  which  we  all  have 
equal  need  for  the  preservation  of  oar  rights,  for  the  right- 
working  of  the  great  national  institutions  which  we  enjoy  by 
inheritance. 

This  is  the  era  in  the  United  States  of  a  great  movement  to 
secure  honest  and  sound  administration.  This  era  began  when 
the  Civil  War  closed )  when  it  will  end  we  cannot  say — not,  at 
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least,  until  what  we  seek  be  attained.  Bnt  that  the  agitation  for 
sound  administration,  observable  thronghont  the  ooontry,  is 
spreading  and  strengthening,  we  feel  assured.  What  we  want  to 
secure  is  a  perfectly  sound  political  fabric,  not  a  rotten,  worm- 
eaten  one  which  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  the  fieroe  storms  that 
may  come  upon  it.  Id  our  legislatures,  national,  state,  munici- 
pal, we  need  honest  and  wise  men  ;  men  faithful  to  the  people 
who  elected  them  ;  not  corrupt  or  foolish  men  who  can  b« 
bought  by  the  highest  bidder  or  who  change  their  course  witb 
every  wind.  We  need  strong  men  in  power,  so  that  American 
institutions  may  resist  the  att-acks  made  upon  them  by  those 
tempted  to  lawlessness  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  who  think 
they  see  in  law,  which  should  be  their  protection,  and  in  the 
representatives  of  law,  enemies  to  liberty  aud  instruments  of 
oppreaaion.  At  these  supposed  enemies  they  would  strike  with 
blind  and  savage  fury.  With  such  anarchists  the  Americao 
workingman  has  neither  part  nor  lot,  for  his  wages  and  welfare 
depend  upon  stable  capital  and  public  security.  These  cannot 
even  exist  where  the  red  flag  floats.  Law,  liberty,  and  security 
are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
commercial  timidity  aud  commercial  disaster  touch  with  their 
blight  the  wage-earner  first.  His  sails  are  struck  flrat  and 
fiercest  by  the  ill-wind  of  financial  storm.  But  there  is  another 
form  of  anarchy  with  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  threatened  than  that  which  shouts  its  challenge  to 
our  civilization  from  ignorant  aud  imbruted  minds,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  foreign  tongues.  The  anarchy  which  threw  itt 
bombs  at  the  police  in  Chicago  seems  but  juvenile,  malicioas 
mischief  compared  to  that  which  pictured  its  purpose  and 
methods  in  the  famous,  or  infamous,  oil  monopoly  of  Cleveland, 
by  immoral  and  illegal  secret  compact  with  great  railways  con- 
trolling the  highways  from  the  oil  regions  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  stifling  an  industry  on  which  the  prosperity  of  communi- 
ties rested,  driving  towns  and  cities  to  desperation,  In  gaining 
for  itself  such  wealth  as  imagiuation  can  scarcely  compute.  The 
oil  monopoly,  with  its  mercUeas  destruction  of  industry  in  that 
especial  department  of  business,  is  but  an  example  of  numeroos 
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other  monopolies  which  tend  to  pursue  Bimilar  purposes  by  sim- 
ilar methods  ia  erery  branch  of  bosineas.  Their  wealth  is  so 
great,  running  up  into  untold  millions,  their  advance  is  so  re- 
morseless, ancontroUed  by  conscience  or  scruple,  that  laws,  leg- 
islatures, courts,  colleges,  and  church  are  threatened  by  them.  I 
aak  not  alone  workingmen,  but  all  men  who  believe  in  the  un- 
reserved application  of  moral  principle,  of  justice,  and  righteous- 
ness to  all  affairs  of  life,  whether  the  republic  has  faced  so 
strong  an  enemy  since  slavery  fell,  if,  indeed,  in  that  institution 
she  faced  one  so  dangerous  f  Examine  the  evidence  piled  up  in 
the  reports  of  state  and  federal  investigating  committees,  of  the 
practices  and  results  of  the  great  monopolies — whisky  trnsts,  oil 
trusts,  and  the  like — which  has  been  so  effectively  marshaled  in 
a  recent  notable  publication,  Lloyd's  '^  Wealth  Versus  Common- 
wealth," and  tell  me  whether  in  this  shamelees  and  audacious 
history  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  force  for  evU  in  the 
present  bosiuesB  world  which  in  subtle  sagacity,  in  breadth  of 
operations,  in  the  ramifications  of  its  influence,  and  in  the  in- 
fernal splendor  of  iba  designs,  is  truly  an  industrial  Lucifer  of 
the  first  magnitude.  It  stands  to-day  as  the  most  astute  and  ma- 
jestic enemy  of  the  republic,  already  subjecting  oar  iostitutions 
to  their  severest  test,  as  it  is  testing  the  gold  of  an  individual  and 
national  character  by  the  severest  analysis  in  its  fiery  crucible. 
It  has  debauched  our  politics  from  the  primary  to  the  Senate. 
It  has  so  long  had  our  legislatures  in  its  pay  that  their  servility 
has  ceased  to  astonish  us.  It  has  swayed  our  courts,  and  its 
shadow  still  rests  upon  some  of  them.  Its  operations  have  in- 
fused moral  malaria  into  the  atmosphere  of  our  entire  business 
world,  making  men  listless  and  nerveless  in  the  presence  of 
crimes  which,  if  committed  by  individuals  or  in  other  spheres  of 
life,  would  have  roused  them  to  swift  activity.  But  recently  we 
have  seen  the  demand  for  investigation  of  corruption  charged 
upon  ameml>er  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  voted  down 
under  the  influence  of  one  great  trust ;  we  have  seen  in  that 
body  party  interests  betrayed  openly  and  shamelessly  under  the 
infiuenoe  of  another,  exciting  apparently  but  little  public  indig- 
nation.   Turn  to  nearly  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country — 
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to  New  York,  Chicago,  to  Philadelphia,  Kew  OrleanB,  Balti- 
more, or  others — and  yoa  will  find  the  moet  flagrant  violations 
of  all  rules  of  honesty  and  sound  government  plotted,  executed^ 
and  persisted  in  by  a  corrupt  combination  of  great  cori>orations, 
great  monopolies,  and  a  political  machine  manned  by  mercenary 
politicians  and  commanded  by  mercenary  bosses.  We  see  cor- 
rupt councilmen  and  aldermen,  corrapt  police  departments,  ill- 
enforced  or  unenforced  laws,  places  of  prostitation  and  liqaor 
saloons,  in  known  alliance  with  the  very  authorities  that  shonid 
suppress  them.  We  see  pnblic  franchises  of  enormous  valae 
sold  for  a  song,  or  given  away,  to  these  corporations  by  men 
whom  we  know  to  be  their  creatures,  bought  with  their  money. 
Many  of  these  monopolies  have  a  curious  illusive  doable  nature  : 
they  play  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  r61e  to  perfection.  Often 
their  presidents  and  directors  are  our  leading  and  influential 
men,  prominent  in  our  best  society,  in  our  churches,  trustees  of 
our  hospitals,  colleges,  and  charities.  But  they  have  a  man,  or 
men,  well  adapted  for  the  purely  practical  part  of  their  bosiDess, 
who  know  how  to  ''see''  to  good  purpose  legislators  and  oonn- 
oilmen  who  have  legislative  favors  to  grant  These  prominent 
railroad  men^  these  captains  of  industry,  do  not  believe  in  miz- 
iDg  politics  and  religion,  nor  do  they  believe  in  allowing  their 
ministers  to  mix  religion  with  politics.  They  believe  in  what 
they  call  '*  a  pure  Gospel,"  which  means  impure  politics.  They 
do  not  believe  in  the  simple  application  of  ethics  to  daily  busi- 
ness and  political  life.  If  our  colleges  will  not  teach  such  appli- 
cation rigorously,  if  they  will  not  question  the  methods  by 
which  much  of  their  patrons*  wealth  has  been  obtained,  they 
will  enormously  endow  institutions  of  learning ;  if  the  pulpit 
will  keep  silence  upon  the  eccentricities  and  irregularities  of 
their  buBiness  methods,  they  will  endow  churches  and  support 
charities  by  liberal  gifts,  and  send  their  ministers  and  their  fiun- 
ilies  on  excursions  at  home  or  abroad.  If  cities  and  society 
will  courteously  receive  them  and  not  look  too  curiously  at  the 
foundations  of  their  fortunes,  they  will  raise  statues  to  great 
men,  enrich  art  galleries,  and  beautify  parks  ;  and  in  all,  per- 
haps, but  one  vital  respect  play  the  part  of  the  generous 
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tron  and  citizen.  Anarchy  means  oonfhsion,  chaos,  nnrepreased 
violation  of  law,  the  overturning  of  lav.  Is  npt,  then,  this 
conspiracy  between  corrupt  business  and  corrupt  politics,  not- 
withstanding itB  elegant  veneer,  a  death's  head  hidden  beneath 
gems  f  Is  not  this  to  the  impartial  judgment — anarchy  t  Is  it 
not,  moreover,  the  most  potent  provoker  of  the  conventional 
anarchy  with  which  we  are  so  familiar!  Have  not  wage-earn- 
ers, workingmen,  and  all  other  true  Americans  reason  to  fear 
it  9  Is  there  any  David,  with  shepherd's  sling  and  smooth  stone 
oat  of  the  brook,  who  dare  meet  this  Goliath  f  I  believe  that 
sndh  a  champion  will  be  found  in  civil  service  reform. 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  civil  service  reform,  and  its  practi- 
cal application  to  our  politics  by  reasonable  methods,  will  prove 
the  most  effectual  corrective  for  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 
Civil  service  reform  is  the  name  which  covers  a  great  principle ; 
that  principle  is  honesty  and  sound  sense  in  the  use  of  non- 
political  appointive  offices.  Civil  service  reform  rules  are  the 
embodiment  of  that  principle  in  politics.  Civil  service  re- 
formers ask  a  very  simple  thing :  that  every  non-political 
appointive  office  in  the  TTnion,  whether  in  the  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  service,  should  be  filled  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  rigid  honesty.  This  reform  asserts  that  all  such  offices  are 
not  concerned  with  carrying  out  party  policy,  but  only  with  an 
honest  and  efficient  performance  of  doty  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens  for  whom  that  duty  is  done.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  these  reformers  say,  a  proper  and  reasonable  test 
should  be  applied  to  every  applicant  for  such  office ;  which  test 
should  be  open  and  competitive  and  fitted  to  show  whether  the 
applicant  really  i>06sessed  the  required  qualifications  or  not 
Thns,  for  example,  to  a  person  seeking  a  position,  the  duties  of 
which  were  astronomical  in  their  nature,  questions  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics  would  be  applied.  Whereas  to  one  seeking  a 
humble  i>oeition,  we  will  suppose  in  the  labor  service  of  a  great 
city,  would  be  given  the  most  simple  and  rudimentary  form  of 
examination  possible;  an  examination,  possibly,  which  would 
not  embrace  any  form  of  book  learning,  even  writing,  but 
which  would  simply  relate  to  the  applicant's  physical  strength, 
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bis  experience,  and  his  character.  Sach  an  examination  might 
give  the  applicant  a  certain  preference  over  others  if  he  had 
served  his  conotry  in  the  army  or  navy^  and  if  he  had  a  family 
to  support.  I  mention  the^e  differences  in  the  character  of  ex- 
aminations to  show  their  complete  adaptability  to  differing 
circumstances,  and  to  meet  the  criticism  often  made  that  they 
cannot  really  test  practical  fitness.  Persons  who  have  passed 
such  an  examination  at  the  hands  of  an  impartial  commission, 
whether  national,  state,  or  municipal,  would  then  have  their 
names  registered  on  a  list  called  the  eligible  list — the  list  from 
which  men  may  be  chosen — then  the  appointing  officer,  whether 
the  head  of  a  great  national  department  or  the  head  of  a  city 
barean,  when  he  had  a  vacant  place  to  be  filled,  wonld  have  the 
right  to  choose  one  from  the  three  highest  names  on  this  list  to 
fill  it.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  the  person  chosen,  after  dne 
trial,  proved  unsuited  to  his  work,  he  wonld  be  removed  and 
the  next  on  the  list  substituted^  and  so  on  nntil  the  right  man 
was  fonnd.  See  how  simple  and  reasonable  this  plan  is,  how 
wide  its  application,  how  great  the  advantages  flowing  from  it  1 
First,  it  affords  an  orderly  and  systematic  way  of  doing  bastDess, 
instead  of  a  disorderly,  slipshod  way ;  second,  it  relieves  the 
appointing  officer  of  the  intolerable  pressure  for  appointment  to 
which  he  is  subjected  by  a  crowd  of  importnnate,  and  often  per- 
fectly nnsaitable,  office-seekers;  third,  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  stops  the  greatest  source  of  political  corruption.  We  know 
bow  great  this  pressure  often  is  at  Washington,  upon  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  administration,  so  that  the  president  and  hia 
cabinet  are  nearly  distracted  by  it.  They  have  no  time  for 
their  real  duties.  Under  the  tyranny  of  this  selfish  system, 
these,  the  highest  executive  officers  of  the  government,  whose 
time  and  energies  should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  serious  national  problems  which  confront  them — ques- 
tions of  finance,  of  administration,  of  foreign  policy — have 
been  obliged  to  fritter  away  much  of  their  time  in  the  ignoble 
and  corrupting  practice  of  dispensing  offices ;  and  to  do  this, 
moreover,  under  conditions  which  usually  forbid  any  foil 
ini^uiry    into    the    rival    claim  of   applicants ;    compelling  a 
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favorable  decision  mainly  by  clamor  or  by  force  of  partisan 
service.  Do  yon  not  see  bow  this  system  is  not  alone  foolish 
and  ansatisfactory,  but  that  it  is  at  the  bottom  false  and  dis- 
honest t  Its  falseness  and  dishonesty  infused  themselves  into 
the  entire  fabric  of  American  politics,  not  in  one  sphere 
alone^  bat  in  all.  Honest  men,  men  who  have  strict  ideas  re- 
garding public  duty  and  public  work,  have  been  more  and  more 
pat  to  a  disadvantage  by  it  They  have  found  the  public 
service  distasteful  to  them,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  enter  it  Proper  protection  and  rewards 
are  not  held  out  to  duty ;  the  sacrifice  of  conscience,  char- 
acter, and  independence  is  too  great  under  the  spoils  system. 
Beasonable  and  honorable  party  organizations,  honorable  and 
inspiring  party  leadership,  such  as  were  observable  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  give  way  to  the  nascrupalons  machine, 
the  nnscrapolous  boss.  These  were  the  conditions,  these  the 
men  that  natarally  invited  the  alliance  of  great  trasts  and  mo- 
nopolies, whose  gigantic  operations  and  enormoos  fortonee, 
often  swiftly  and  dishonorably  gained,  have  alarmed  thonghtfol 
men.  It  was  the  existence  of  snch  evils  aa  these,  that  had  baried 
their  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  spoils  system,  drawing  their 
main  power  and  sustenance  from  it,  that  led,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  the  purest  of  American 
patriots,  and  with  him  a  corporal's  guard  of  like-minded  men, 
drawn  from  both  parties  and  from  diOerent  states,  to  become  ag- 
gressive champions  of  civil  service  reform.  Their  weapon 
against  this  giant  of  corruption  was  apparently  as  insignificant 
as  the  sling  of  the  Hebrew  youth.  They  said  simply,  make 
American  government  x)erfectly  honest  in  its  beginnings,  and  it 
will  become  honest  in  its  ends.  Lessen  the  chances  for  bad  men 
to  control  politics  by  stopping  their  control  of  spoils,  and  good 
men,  finding  their  work  both  more  inviting  and  easier  to  per- 
form, will  begin  to  make  their  wholesome  influence  felt  in  pab- 
lic  life.  Make  the  machinery  which  creates  executives  and  leg- 
islatures, by  controlling  naminations^  true  and  right,  and  cor- 
rnption  will  of  necessity  be  driven  ont  of  executive  chambers 
and  legislative  halls.     Remove  from  the  itching  fingers  of  the 
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political  bosB  the  great  bribery  chest  which  contains  approxi- 
mately 200,000  salaried  federal  offices — not  connting  the  vast 
number  of  state  and  municipal  offices — and  we  shall  largely 
destroy  his  power  for  evil.  We  shall  cut  off  the  motive  power 
which  drives  his  machine. 

Through  long  years  of  popular  indifference  and  misnader- 
standiug,  and  in  the  face  of  contempt,  ridicule,  and  of  the  open 
and  secret  opposttioa  of  politicians,  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  frieads 
fought  the  good  fight  A  Federal  Civil  Service  Bill  was  passed, 
a  commission  to  superintend  the  details  of  its  enforcement  was 
created.  Group  after  group  of  appointive  offices  were  brought 
under  the  restraining  sway  of  the  law.  These  offi^ces  were  res- 
cued from  the  brutal  ravage  of  political  spoilstneu  and  restored 
to  the  honorable  possession  of  the  entire  people.  Offices  are 
ceasing  to  be  coin  in  the  purses  of  powerful  senators,  of  party 
bosses,  to  be  thrown  to  a  relative,  a  favorite,  or  a  vassal :  under 
fair  competition  they  have  become  open  to  the  ase  of  alL 
To-day  approximately  82,000  out  of  the  200,000  federal  ap- 
pointive offices  are  covered  by  the  civil  service  rules.  It  is 
but  a  question  of  time,  and  of  not  very  long  time,  when  the  en- 
tire number  will  be  covered,  and  when  one  of  the  most  serioos 
elements  of  the  corruption  of  American  politics  will  no  longer 
exist.  I  ask  every  thoughtful,  intelligent  workingmau  if  that  is 
not  a  consideration  that  he,  and  every  other  lover  of  country, 
must  desire  f 

But  civil  service  reform  has  another  application  which  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  seriously  considered. 

Our  great  American  cities,  in  which,  for  various  causes  not 
necessary  now  to  discuss,  vast  populations  are  centering,  where 
wealth,  intelligenoe,  enterprise,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  focused,  moat  need 
civil  service  reform.  Here  every  question  affecting  humaa 
life  and  happiness — questions  of  sanitation,  of  sewerage,  of 
water  supply,  of  transportation,  of  public  parks  and  libraries, 
of  taxation,  of  the  care  of  the  poor — assume  accentuated  im- 
portance. To  deal  intelligently,  honestly,  and  economically  with 
these  questions  requires  intelligence,  honesty,  and  experience  on 
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the  part  of  the  pablio  men,  the  mayors,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  whom  they  are  committed.  Every  citizen's  interests, 
his  health,  and  hia  happiness,  and  that  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
him,  are  boand  np  in  the  right  handling  of  these  matters ;  bat 
above  all  others  will  the  workingman,  the  wage-earner,  the  man 
of  slender  means,  of  hand-to-month  existence,  be  sensitive  to 
the  exoellenoe  or  folly  of  the  government  of  the  great  city  in 
which  he  lives.  A  few  cents'  difference  in  his  car  fare  may  be 
sufficient  to  unbalance  his  small  account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  very  small  rise  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  due  to  municipal  ex- 
travagance, mismanagement,  or  dishonesty,  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  him  ;  while  public  advantages,  snch  as  free  libraries,  public 
parks,  and  the  like,  to  the  poor  man  mean  much.  The  man  of 
ample  means  is  virtually  independent  of  them.  The  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  city,  of  which  the  rich  man  is  measarably  in- 
dependent, by  his  ability  to  go  elsewhere  daring  the  enmmer,  or 
obtain  at  all  times  a  protection  which  is  impossible  to  the  poor 
man,  to  the  latter  are  matters  of  vital  import.  Bat  how  is  the 
city  to  be  well  governed  if  the  boss  and  the  machine  control  it, 
whose  interests  are  selfish  ;  who,  by  an  invariable  law  of  their 
being,  will  be  as  selfish  and  dishonest  in  their  government  of  the 
city  as  the  relative  indifference  and  partisanship  of  its  citi^^eas 
will  permit T  How  can  the  city  be  well  governed,  I  ask  intelli- 
gent workingmen,  whose  interests  in  this  qnestion  are  the  inter- 
ests of  ns  all,  only  doubly,  trebly  acoentuated,  if  the  10,000  or 
15,000  or  20,000  offices  of  the  city  are  to  be  filled  by  boss  and 
machine,  not  on  proved  merit,  and  held  not  for  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty,  but  as  partisan  rewards!  How,  I  ask  sensible 
workingmen,  can  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  city  government 
be  conducted  on  these  corrupt  and  foolish  lines  1  And  for  the 
folly  of  all  this,  for  the  pickings  and  stealings,  the  losses  and 
blunders,  for  the  costly,  unfulfilled  contracts,  the  man  who  pays 
most  is  the  workingman.  These  were  the  principles  which  gave 
us  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  with  its  $15,000,000  to  $17,- 
000,000  direct  theft,  its  debauched  judiciary,  its  carnival  of 
spoils.  It  was  the  spoils  system  which  made  Tweed  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  possible. 
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Cannot  the  workingmen  of  America  see  how,  for  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  which  they  have  in  view,  their  iDflaenoe 
ahonld  be  concentrated  to  establish  this  reform  in  all  its  practical 
details  in  the  administrations  of  our  great  cities ;  in  who^ 
slnms,  in  whose  saloons,  in  whose  brothels,  in  all  those  foes  to 
the  family  life  and  welfare,  the  roots  of  corrupt  politios  find 
their  nourishment  t  Let  them  insist  upon  the  passage  of  a  good 
civil  service  law  in  every  state  legislature,  where  one  does  not 
already  exist  Let  them  apply  it  to  every  city  in  the  state,  that 
every  smallest  office  may  be  removed  from  the  curse  of  bosB 
patronage,  and  so  that  it  shall  be  filled  by  suitable  test  See 
that  a  State  Civil  Service  Commission  exists  in  every  state  to 
superintend  the  practical  application  of  the  law — a  commission 
with  such  men  upon  it  as  Theodore  Boosevelt  and  his  coadjutors 
and  successors  have  proved  themselves  to  be  on  the  Federal 
Commission,  honest,  experienced,  courageous  men,  who  will  see 
that  under  that  law  the  humblest,  least  protected  applicant  gets 
his  rights  and  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  is  In  him.  See  that 
every  city  of  your  state  has  the  same  great  American  principle 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  as  opposed  to  privilege,  applied  to  its 
labor  service,  just  as  today  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford,  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  same  labor  system  has  won  the  approval  of 
naval  offioers  of  high  rank  in  the  fe<leral  service. 

Let  ns  set  to  work,  then,  promptly,  practically,  to  correct  the 
evils  of  our  city  government,  as  of  our  broader  politics,  at  their 
source,  remembering  that  "  the  corruption  of  the  city  is  the 
menace  of  the  state.''  Let  us,  in  approaching  this  great  work, 
nnderstand  that  even  its  details  can  best  be  mastered  by 
taking  first  a  broad  view  of  its  entirety.  Let  us  rest  our  eyes, 
tired  with  watching  only  the  complex  machinery  under  oar 
fingers,  for  a  moment  on  the  peaceful  blue  of  a  broad  horizon ! 
We  must  go  to  this  great  work  of  American  political  reform, 
catching  the  grand  inspiration  of  its  ultimate  purpose.  It  is  to 
make  America  strong  for  her  future  work — a  larger  work  than 
we  now  surmise.  As  Mazzini,  a  weary  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 
wrote,  reminding  the  workingmen  of  Italy,  we  must  not  be  con 
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tent  with  asBerting  our  rights  ;  we  must  also  remember  fchat  we 
have  dutiea  to  perform-— duties  to  God,  t>o  humanity,  to  the 
family,  and  to  oarselvea  I  emphasize  daty  in  antithesia  to 
rights,  not  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  persuade  any  work- 
iogman  within  this  land  who  asserts  rights  that  he  thinks  have 
been  withheld  from  him  to  refrain  in  all  lawful  ways  from  de- 
manding their  recognition  ;  indeed,  I  have  folly  admitted  in  the 
opening  part  of  this  paper  that  I  think  wrongs  of  a  most 
serious  nature  have  been  perpetrated  by  nnscrupnlons  capital, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  anscrnpnlous  i>olitical  machines,  on 
OS  all ;  wrongs  which  shonld  be  opened  to  the  fall  light  of  day, 
carefully  sorntinized,  and  fully  righted.  Bat  I  believe  the  moet 
effective  way  to  secure  these  rights  and  to  cure  these  wrongs  is 
to  approach  the  whole  qneation  from  the  point  of  view  of  duty  ; 
to  recognize  the  wrong  which  is  perpetrated  upon  oar  entire 
country,  upon  the  humanity  which  it  embraces.  We  must 
recognize  evils,  not  as  inflicted  by  one  class  upon  another, 
which  will  lead  us  to  divide  into  warring  and  embittered 
factions,  bnt  we  must  regard  them,  if  we  would  be  both  just  and 
strong,  as  the  product  of  bad  men  and  bad  methods,  which  do 
Dot  spring  from  any  one  class,  and  which  inflict  their  injury 
apon  all  men  and  npon  a  common  country.  Against  an  anarchy 
springing  partly  from  beneath,  from  ignorant  or  perverse  men, 
who  would  overthrow  all  law  to  obtain  what  they  call  their 
rights,  and  against  that  anarchy  which  comes  from  above,  which 
would  draw  to  itself  all  wealth  by  corrupting  public  life — 
against  these  twin  foes  of  the  repablic  we  must  unite,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  hate,  bat  of  love  and  of  duty,  on  the  basis  of  on- 
corrupted  law  and  sound  political  life,  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  divine  porpose  gniding  us  and  of  an  unselfish  labor  to  per- 
form. Our  keenest  weapon  in  the  conflict  is  the  spirit  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  its  practical  application  throughout  the 
range  of  oar  public  service.     Onr  battle-ground  lies  in  the  great 

cities  of  America. 

Hbbbert  Welsh. 
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THE  moral  character  of  niau  manifeBted  ia  the  civic  life  is 
one  of  the  mo6t  important  Bubjects  of  contemplation  for 
all  persons  interested  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind.  The  moral  character  of  the  individual  fiada  an  ex- 
pression in  society  and  in  the  state.  Man  is  jast  as  responsible 
to  the  state  for  his  oivio  conduct  as  he  is  to  his  Creator  for 
the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  If  this  great  truth 
could  only  be  impressed  on  all  the  millions  over  this  broad  land, 
political  life  would  have  a  purer  tone,  and  the  mighty  problems 
of  municipal  and  national  government  would  find  an  easy  solu- 
tion. 

Man's  moral  obligations  to  the  state  are  inalienable.  In  war^ 
every  citizen  is  an  enemy  to  the  foreign  foe,  and  although  he 
does  not  buckle  on  the  sword,  the  army  is  just  as  much  his  army 
as  if  he  contended  in  the  ranks ;  in  peace,  a  thousand  associa- 
tions and  obligations  bold  him  morally  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  The  Justice  of  her  laws,  the  administration  of 
government,  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  the  elevation  of 
mankind  are  all  hastened  or  retarded  by  the  individual  will. 

Among  the  greatest  of  all  civic  virtues,  I  would  designate 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  law  is  about  us  everywhere,  giving 
ns  security  in  walking  on  the  street,  and  surrounding  as  like  an 
armor  of  defense.  It  ie  invisible  and  yet  iu  operation  every- 
where. Whatever  man  touches,  he  brings  under  the  domain 
of  law ;  to  obey  its  mandates  is  to  place  ourselves  in 
harmonious  relations  with  society  and  the  state,  and  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  world  in  our  political  institutions.  To  make 
and  obey  laws  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  man.  The  noblest 
expression  to  commemorate  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  band  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopy]^  was:     ''Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedtemo- 
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nians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws.''  We,  whose 
happy  lot  it  is  to  be  born  in  a  free  coantry,  and  Joint  heirs  to 
the  laws  of  liberty,  should  weigh  well  this  inscription,  for  it 
conveys  a  lesson  to  every  one  who  cherishes  freedom  and  who 
loves  the  sacred  institutions  of  his  country.  To  make  and  obey 
laws  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  man.  Every  individual 
needs  to  adopt  rales  of  private  conduct  to  guide  him  in  his  ordi- 
nary duties.  Washington  and  Jefferson  adopted  rules  of  this 
kind  in  their  early  life,  and  their  careers  are  noble  examples  of 
lives  conformed  to  wholesome  rules.  They  were  not  carried 
away  with  every  gust  of  passion,  and  yet  they  lived  in  stormy 
times.  Their  steadiness  of  character  attracted  their  fellow 
countrymen,  and  their  ascent  to  fame  was  rapid  and  honorable. 
I  believe  there  is  one  vital  defect  in  all  moral  instruction  to-day. 
We  are  too  apt  to  simply  hold  up  the  examples  of  historic 
heroes  for  the  emulation  of  the  youth.  But  I  think  that  every 
youth  should  be  urged  to  adopt  and  follow  wholesome  rules  of 
conduct,  instead  of  simply  having  visions  of  great  men  before 
him.  He  would  soon  acquire  steady  habits  and  system  in  his 
industry  worth  a  fortune  to  him.  If  rules  of  private  conduct 
are  so  important,  how  much  greater  is  the  value  of  general  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  society  and  the  state.  Obedience  to  these 
laws  is  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  reason. 

In  his  memorial  oration  in  Philadelphia,  in  1887,  Jostice  Mil- 
ler of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said:  *'The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  from  whom  we  inherit  bo  much  that  is  valuable  in 
oar  character,  as  well  as  onr  institations,  baa  been  remarkable 
in  all  its  history  for  a  love  of  law  and  order.  While  other  i)eo- 
ples,  equally  cultivated,  have  paid  their  devotion  to  the  man  in 
power,  as  representative  of  the  law  which  he  enforces,  the 
English  people  and  we,  their  desceadante,  have  venerated  the 
law  itself,  looking  past  its  administrators,  and  giving  our  alle- 
giance and  obedience  to  the  principles  which  govern  organized 
society.  I  but  repeat  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  when  I  say  that  in  this  country  the  law  is  ea- 
preme.  No  man  is  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  law.  No  officer 
of  the  government  may  disobey  it  with  impunity.    To  this  in- 
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bom  and  native  regard  for  law,  as  a  governing  power,  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  wonderfal  saooees  and  prosperity  of  our 
people,  for  the  security  of  our  rights ;  and  when  the  highest  law 
to  which  we  pay  this  homage  is  the  Ck)nstitation  of  the  United 
States,  the  history  of  the  world  has  furnished  no  such  wonder  of 
a  prosperous,  happy,  civilized  government. 

'*  Let  me  urge  upon  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  especially  upon 
the  rising  generation  of  them,  to  examine  with  careful  scrutiny 
all  new  theories  of  government,  and  of  social  life,  and  if  they 
do  not  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  veneration  and  re6{>ect  for  law 
as  the  bond  of  social  existence,  let  them  distmst  them  as  inimi- 
cal to  human  happiness.*' 

And  yet  disobedience  to  the  laws  is  a  frequent  ooonrrenoe.  Is 
not  William  Peon's  theory  correct  t  He  said  :  ''Governments, 
like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men  give  them,  and  as  govern- 
ments are  made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined, 
too.  Wherefore,  governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than 
men  upon  governments.  Let  men  be  good,  and  the  government 
cannot  be  bad ;  if  it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men  be 
bad,  let  the  government  be  never  so  good,  they  will  endeavor  to 
warp  and  spoil  to  their  turn.'' 

It  is  equally  important  to  correct  wrong  ideas  of  the  organi- 
sation of  society  and  the  state.  The  toils  and  woes  of  the 
human  species  led  men  at  a  very  early  date  to  imagine  a  period 
when  plenty  rendered  labor  unnecessary,  and  universal  content 
prevented  contest  and  clash  of  private  interests.  Poets  dwell 
with  satisfaction  upon  this  agreeable  dream.  The  more  trouble 
and  misery  and  vice  there  were  in  the  world,  the  more  vividly 
was  this  state  of  pristine  happiness  depicted.  But  it  was  for- 
gotten that  there  is  no  ready  made  happiness  for  man.  He  must 
gain  by  exertion  and  conquer  all  that  is  necessary  for  him.  This 
golden  dream  of  original  happiness  was  coupled  with  another 
equally  erroneous  view,  Man  saw  the  perfect  laws  of  nature  on 
one  hand,  and  the  many  real  or  supposed  imperfections  of  human 
institutions  on  the  other ;  it  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  all 
owing  to  his  abandoning  or  counteracting  nature.  Such  con- 
ditions led  to  KouBsean's  theories.     But  neither  in  the  dreams  of 
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the  golden  age  nor  in  the  specnlations  of  Roussean  is  to  be 
foand  the  panaoea  for  the  weakness  in  human  institutions.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  great  truth  by  Adam 
Smith,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  the  nation's  wealth.  This 
doctrine  should  be  inscribed  in  every  temple  of  learning  and 
preached  from  every  pulpit,  for  the  parable  of  the  ten  talents 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  curse  of  God  resta  upon  the  mau 
who  does  not  engage  in  honest  toil. 

The  hope  of  a  higher  plane  of  civic  conduct  lies  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  American  schools.  And  yet  the  public  schools  have 
omitted  moral  instruction,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  life.  This  is  the  danger  and  the  snare  of  our 
public  schools.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  morals  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  schools  without  encroaching  on  sectarianism ;  but 
this  is  an  erroneous  view.  In  the  schools  of  which  I  have 
charge,  I  almost  daily  give  moral  instruction  in  some  of  the 
following  subjects  :  the  ethical  nature  of  man,  the  character  of  a 
law,  the  moral  basis  of  property,  patriotism,  the  relation  of 
right  and  obligation,  ambition,  education,  obedience  to  the  laws, 
etc.  A  few  days  ago,  I  gave  a  lesson  on  the  moral  basis  of 
punishment  by  the  state,  and  a  world  of  thought  opened  to  the 
students,  who  np  to  that  time  had  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
nature  of  punishment  American  education  is  sadly  defective 
from  the  fact  the  schools  send  oat  a  lot  of  boys  who  are 
about  to  become  citizens,  and  who  have  not  received  a  single 
lesson  in  civic  virtues.  It  is  true  that  most  of  our  schools  teach 
the  pupils  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  a  few 
questions  and  answers  in  government  do  not  constitute  instruc- 
tion in  civic  virtue  and  morality.  The  kind  of  instruction  that 
I  mean  consists  of  a  number  of  practical  lessons,  showing  the 
moral  basis  of  society,  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  basis  of 
property,  the  nature  of  right  and  duty,  and  the  elements  of 
citizenship.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  criminally  guilty  for 
neglecting  this  duty.  We  have  endeavored  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren patriotism,  by  illustrating  the  height  of  our  monntains, 
the  length  of  our  rivers,  the  broad  expanse  of  our  lakes,  the 
majesty  of  our  forests,  the  fertility  of  our  prairies,  our  bound- 
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leBB  wealth  aod  popalation.  Bat  this  is  not  tme  teaching  of 
patriotism,  for  some  of  the  most  despotic  nations  of  the  world 
posBesBed  all  these  sources  of  material  wealth,  and  yet  their  star 
of  glory  has  sunk  below  the  horizon  of  time.  To  reach  the 
ends  that  I  suggest,  it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  literature, 
beyond  art,  beyond  caltore,  into  that  domain  which  incladea 
questions  of  government^  questions  of  civic  responsibility,  how 
and  why  governments  are  made,  how  they  can  be  kept  pure, 
and  how  the  various  agencies  can  be  regulated  and  controlled. 

The  hope  of  a  higher  plane  of  civic  conduct  depends  also 
upon  religion  carried  into  citizenship.  Unless  Christianity 
makes  better  citizens  of  those  who  enlist  under  its  banner  than 
are  others,  it  has  partly  failed  to  accomplish  its  proper  work 
among  men.  It  is  true,  occasionally,  many  commanities  are 
affected  with  temporary  spsfims  of  political  virtue,  but  it  is  as 
fickle  and  uncertain  as  the  weather  of  an  April  day ;  and 
political  virtue,  like  Christian  virtue,  is  so  apt  to  wander  into 
forbidden  paths  and  to  become  assimilated  with  the  evil  forces 
of  corrupt  society. 

Every  citizen  should  have  an  ideal  in  mind  for  society. 
Never  nntil  some  ideal  takes  possession  of  us  can  we  have  the 
most  noble  conduct  of  the  civic  life.  Man  must  have  some- 
thing to  believe  in,  to  love,  to  be  loyal  to,  to  fight  for.  Patrick 
Henry  and  James  Otis  plead  for  the  ideal  nation,  and  Washing- 
ton, Greene,  Putnam,  and  Marion  fought  for  it.  We  to-day  are 
living  and  working  for  an  ideal  nation,  but  how  high  is  our 
ideal  placed!  When  we  think  of  it  as  becoming  more  and 
more  a  great  organization  bound  together  by  hnmao  sympathies 
and  interests,  with  a  character  to  develop  and  a  destiny  to  ful- 
fil], moving  steadily  forward,  enlarging  liberty,  promoting  hap- 
piness, and  embracing  all  that  the  term  humanity  implies,  then 
will  we  have  an  ideal  to  stimulate  the  loftiest  patriotism  and 
civic  virtue. 

Lewis  E.  Eaelbt. 


THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  commenta  concerning  affairs  of  <n- 
iere9t  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
social  conditions,  on  the  part  of  individucUs  or  Juunioipal  Reform^ 
Cfood  Oovemment.  Law  and  Order ^  and  similar  organizations,  itv 
duding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  oM- 
tensh^,  are  especially  tnvited, 

AHESICAir  INSTITUTE  ANNUAL  MEETiNa  OF  Trubtbes.— The 

OF  CIVICS.  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute's 

trustees  convened  in  Washington  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Friday,  May  8. 

Senator  Hawley  presided,  occupying  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  venerable  ex-Justice  William  Strong  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  whose  presence  was  greatly  missed.  Br.  Gteorge  Brown 
Qoode  was  delegated  to  prepare  an  appropriate  memorial  of  Justice 
Strong  for  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  board.  ' 

Among  those  in  attendance  was  Mrs,  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  editor  of 
the  American  Monthly,  the  official  organ  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who  is  the  first  woman  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  board,  and  who  received  a  cordial  greeting. 

Certain  vacancies  in  the  board  by  resolution  were  left  open  for  the 
election  of  other  representative  women  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Elections  to  fill  the  places  occupied  by  retiring  members  were  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  board  as  now  constituted  Is  as  follows : 

Offlcens :  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller,  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  chairman  ;  Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.,  47  Cedar  Street,  New 
York,  vice-chairman ;  Dr.  Henry  R.  Waite,  88  Park  Row,  New  York, 
secretary ;  Col.  Charles  H.  Denison,  88  Park  Row,  New  York, 
treasurer ;  Dr.  Cornelius  N.  Hoagland,  4X0  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  auditor. 

Executive  Committee :  W.  H.  DePuy,  chairman  ;  H.  H.  Adams, 
W.  H.  Amoux,  Cephas  Brainerd,  C.  H.  Denison,  £.  £.  Hitchcock,  C. 
N.  Hoagland,  H.  B.  Waite. 

Members— Term  expiring  1899 :  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
LL.  D.,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Washington,  D.  C,  elected  1889; 
J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  1445  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C, 
elected  1898 ;  Hon.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  LL.  D.,  Publisher  Staats  Zeit- 
ung,  New  York  City,  elected  1894 ;  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  LL.  D., 
United  States  senator  from  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn.,  elected 
1887  ;  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  LL.  D.,  United  States  senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Strafford,  Vt.,  elected  1887  ;  Hon.  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  LL.  D. 
librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  elected  1887  ;  James  Stokes, 
Esq.,  47  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City,  elected  1890 ;  Charles  H.  Deni- 
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sou,  S8  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  elected  1894;  Judge  William  H. 
Arnoux,  LIv.D.,  18  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  elected  1894;  E.  E. 
Hitchcock,  28  West  Eighty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  elected  1895. 

Term  expiring  1^98:  Hon.  E.  B.  Sherman,  IjL.D.,  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  elected  1894  ;  W.  H.  DePuy.  D.D..  LL.D.,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  elected  1887  ;  Merrill  Edward  Gate*.  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  president  Amheret  College,  Amherst,  Moss,  elected  1887  ;  Rev. 
John  F.  Hurst,  bishop  M.  E.  Church,  W»j»hingtoQ  D.  C,  elected  1896  ; 
Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  LL.D.,  United  Htat«B  Army,  Hyde  Park, 
Masa.i  elected  1885 ;  Col.  Henry  Herachel  Adama,  177  Broadway,  New 
York,  elected  1895;  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  LL.D.,  ex-governor  of 
Fennaylvanla,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  elected  1892  ;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
secretary  National  Municipal  League,  514  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  elected  1895  ;  Hon.  Marriott  BroaiuR,  member  Congress,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  electeil  181^  ;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  editor  American  Mag€ume, 
Wiwhington,  D.  C,  elected  1896. 

Term  expiring  1897  :  Hon.  William  Preston  Johnston,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent Tulaue  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.,  elected  1886; 
Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.,  47  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City,  elected  1890; 
George  Brown  Goode,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C,  elected  1898 ; 
Hon.  W.W.  Scarborough,  Cincinnati,  O.,  elected  1888;  Henry  Fitch 
BIoUDt,  Esq.,'*  The  Oaks,*'  Washington,  D.  C,  elected  1893;  Gen.  Joseph 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  elected 
1894;  Henry  Randall  Wait*,  Ph.D.,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
elected  1885;  Cornelius  N.  Hoaglaud,  M.D.,  410  Clinton  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  elected  1894  ;  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.,  1736  M 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  elected  1894. 

The  report  of  the  Institute's  president,  Dr.  Henry  Randall  W&lte, 
was  in  substance  as  follows ; 

The  Institute,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Its  patriotic,  and  it 
may  be  added  altruistic,  activities,  is  permitted,  notwithstanding  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  long  continued  financial  disturbances,  to  pre- 
sent, with  a  single  exception,  an  encouraging  report.  The  deficit 
which  has  been  standing  fur  some  3'ear8  has  nut  t>een  cancelled  as  ex* 
pected  ;  but  It  has  been  reduced  from  the  amount  of  about  $860  In  July 
last  to  the  sum  of  about  ^600  at  this  date ;  and  this  result,  due  to  a  vol- 
untary increase  in  their  annual  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  various  mem- 
bers, has  not  prevented  tlie  expenditures  necessary  for  the  regular  con- 
tinuance of  the  Institute's  activities. 

As  has  been  true  of  every  year  since  its  foundation,  the  Institute's 
opportunities  for  usefulness  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  provisions 
for  their  improvement. 

The  Department  fur  the  Extension  of  Studies  and  Activities  Pro- 
motive of  Good  CitiKeiiHhip  has  been  directed  as  formerly  by  Mr, 
Hughes  De  C.  Slater,  with  the  asaUtanee  of  Miss  Anna  Pierce,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  well-known  and  widely  circulated  weekly  periodi- 
cal, PubliG  Opinion,  which  maintains  a  special  department  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Institute.    More  than  forty  of  the 
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most  dlfltingiiUhed  of  AmerloAii  writers  on  affairs  of  civics  have 
oodperated  In  giving  uaefulness  Uy  Ibis  departmeut  during  the  year,  and 
tlielr  coDtribuiiona  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  have  been  widely 
copied  and  cummeuted  on  by  the  preas.  The  number  of  local  organi- 
zations, Auch  as  Current  Topic  Cluba,  Present  Day  Cluba,  and  other 
Civic  ABsociationa  of  youths  and  adults  brought  Into  cooperation  with 
the  department,  has  increased  to  an  encouraging  extent.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  Interest  In  civics  which  la  t)eing  awakened  tlirough  the  In- 
stitute's efforts  in  this  direction  is  the  issue,  by  the  Current  Topic  Club, 
of  the  Anderson,  Ind.»  high  school,  of  a  handsomely  printed  illustrated 
American  Institute  of  Civics  edition  of  the  magazine  published  under 
Its  auspices.  The  contents  were  chiefly  composed  of  exceedingly  cred- 
itable original  articles  relating  to  affairs  of  government  and  citizenship, 
prepared  by  members  of  the  high  school.  This  is  a  particularly  notable 
Instance  of  numerous  local  undertakings  in  which  both  youths  and 
adults  have  cooperated  with  the  Extension  Departmeut. 

In  the  Department  of  Educational  Institutions,  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  number  (about  250)  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  whose  faculties  representatives  of  the  Institute  (associate 
members  of  Its  faculty)  arc  steadily  and  efficiently  promoting  ade- 
quate attention  to  studies  essentially  important  in  order  to  the  right 
use,  in  civic  affairs,  of  the  powers  and  opportunities  of  educated  Amer- 
icans. Through  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  Institute's  trustees,  Colonel 
Henry  Herschel  Adams,  acting  as  Special  Aide  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a  movement  has  been  in- 
augurated which  promises  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  in  efforts  to  promote  greater  attention  to  "  Instruction  in 
Patriotism  and  Civics  "  in  public  schools  throughout  the  country.  An 
Increased  number  of  public  school  officers  and  teachers  has  applied  to 
the  Institute  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  for  efficient  instruc- 
tion In  civics,  and  the  demand  for  addresses  before  schools  and  educa- 
tional aeaemblies  by  members  of  the  Institute's  Corps  of  Lecturers  haa 
largely  iiioreased. 

In  the  Publication  Department,  the  Institute's  efficient  organ,  The 
American  Maqazinb  OF  Civics,  has  represented  its  objects  with  an 
Increasing  degree  of  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  commendatory  words 
of  Institute  members,  citizens  generally,  and  (a  matter  of  si^ecial  en- 
couragement) the  unqualified  praise  which  the  magazine  has  received 
from  newspapers  representing  all  parties. 

In  the  Departmeut  of  Legislation  and  Christian  Citizenship,  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  have  labored  efficiently  In  the  promotion  of  salu- 
tary legislation,  the  enforcement  of  wholesome  laws,  and  tlie  creating 
of  the  public  sentiment  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  labors. 

One  of  the  features  of  tlie  Institute's  work  which  haa  in  a  measure 
detracted  from  its  ability  to  present  a  full  summary  of  the  results  due 
to  its  efforts,  is  the  fact  that  its  members  and  others  when  incited  to 
useful  activities  through  its  instrumentality  often  fall  to  report  to  the 
Institute  the  results  of  their  efforts. 
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Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  widely  extended  olvic  awaken- 
ing, and  the  correspondingly  hopeful  activities,  now  manifest  In  com- 
munities in  every  Btute.  Without  claiming  an  undue  part  in  the  pro- 
mution  of  these  gratifying  conditions,  the  Institute,  whose  unceasing 
labors  for  the  promotion  of  precisely  such  conditions  have  for  eleven 
years  been  put  A)rth  in  numerous  oummunitles  in  every  slate,  may 
justly  be  credited  with  having  contrlbuti^d  more  than  any  other  one  lu- 
fluvnce  to  the  present  extended  renalsHaiice  of  public  virtue  and  real 
patriotism. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  work  Hie  Institute  stood  practically  alone. 
No  national  or  state  efficiency  of  corresponding  character  was  then  in 
existence.  Local  organizations  specialty  devoted  to  ita  objecta  were 
almost  unknown.  These  facts  in  contrast  with  the  fWcU  of  to-day  %n 
full  of  signidcAnce.  The  change  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  noteworthy  ; 
and  in  the  accomplisliment  of  results  already  so  incalculable  in  their 
importance,  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts  will  deny  to  Ihia 
institution  the  large  measure  of  credit  so  juatl^'  Its  due. 

While  there  are  now  numerous  local  and  state  and  several  national 
organizations^  devoted  to  the  realization  of  some  of  the  specific  ol»- 
jectB  sought  by  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  It  still  retains  its 
unique  position  as  the  only  Institutional  undertaking  of  a  national  and 
l»ermanent  character,  wholly  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  tlje  ol^ 
jects  which  led  to  its  foundation.  Other  organizations  with  purpow* 
more  or  less  like  its  own  have  come  and  gone  since  its  establishmeul. 
This  will  be  true  of  many  civic  associations  now  full  of  useflilness,  and 
which  are  not  calculated  to  exist  permanently.  While  these  organiM- 
tions  fiiinil  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and  disappear,  this  institution  hM 
a  sacred  mission  t<i  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  is,  we  may  believe, 
divinely  called,  and  to  which  It  was  intended  to  be,  and  let  as  hope 
will  be,  devoted  ft>r  all  time. 

The  present  number  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Institute's  N^ 
tioual  Body  of  Councilors,  by  wlioae  cooperation  Its  activities  are  car^ 
ried  on,  Is  about  2,700.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  this  body 
appointed  tu  co<'>perate  In  special  work  in  cities  and  towns,  one  for 
each,  number  nearly  400  ;  the  associate  members  of  the  Institute'n 
facultyj  who  are  memliers  of  faculties  in  colleges,  universities,  and  pn> 
fetislonal  sciioolH,  numt>er:^48;  the  number  of  those  who  are  enrolled 
as  memhefH  of  the  tn^^tltute's  National  Corps  of  Lecturers  la  23S. 

AM  of  the  t.'oriditions  attending  the  work  of  the  Institute  are  hopeful. 
Its  usefulneafl  thus  far  has  been  great.  Its  opportunities  for  useftilncas 
in  the  future  are  open  and  unlimited. 

It  wants  only  the  assurance  of  stability  afforded  by  suitable  endow- 
mcnta  ;  and  to  secure  these  it  waits  for  that  appreciation,  by  patriotic 
citizens  of  wealth,  of  the  important  place  which  It  already  occupies, 
and  the  more  Important  place  which  it  may  occupy  as  one  of  tb« 
noblest  of  American  institutions. 


Hon.  Marriott  Brosiub,  M.  C,  of  the  InsUtute's  Board  of  Tnw- 
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teee,  delivered  an  address  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Bervioe  Reform  Assooiation  of  Pennsylvania,  held  April  16,  In  the 
rooms  of  the  Itawyers'  Clab,  In  the  Betz  Building,  upon  **The  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Merit  8ystem.in  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  United  States/'    The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Andrews  Harris  presided. 

Congressman  Brosius  went  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  civil 
service  reform,  which,  he  said,  some  writers  found  in  Magna  Charta. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  he  said,  there  were  kept  In  a  tower  in 
London  six  horseshoes  and  sixty-one  nails,  which,  by  an  ancient 
custom,  the  sheriffd  of  London  were  compelled  to  count  when  they 
were  sworn  into  office.  The  ability  to  do  so  was  regarded  as  proof  of 
education  sufficient  for  the  office,  as  only  an  educated  man  could  count 
up  to  sixty-one.  Later  on  in  the  century  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  providing  that  none  should  be  made  officers  of  the  king  for  any 
gift,  brokerage,  favor,  or  affection,  but  upon  desert.  These  are  the 
historical  beginnings  of  civil  service  reform  among  English-speaking 
people. 

"  The  merit  system  in  this  country,"  said  the  speaker,  *' as  well  as  In 
England,  has  developed  according  to  the  law  of  history.  High  level 
of  political  rectitude  and  official  duty  and  purity  prevailed  In  the 
United  States  for  a  generation  after  the  government  under  the  present 
constitution  went  Into  operation.  For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century  little  restrictive  legislation  was  invoked  to  suppress  the  abuses 
and  promote  efficiency  in  the  public  service.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
period  so  high  was  the  sense  of  official  honor  and  rectitude,  and  such 
fidelity  to  duty  was  practiced  in  the  conduct  of  public  functions,  that 
no  l^lslative  coercion  was  needed. 

"The  present  state  of  the  civil  service  law  and  practice  under  it, 
while  it  is  an  immense  improvement  over  former  conditions,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  portals  of  the  civil  service  are  well  guarded. 
Over  admissions  to  the  service  political  infiuences  can  have  Uttle  play. 
But  ouce  in  the  service,  an  employee  is  about  as  much  subject  to  the 
caprice,  the  favor,  or  the  vengeance  of  an  appointing  officer  as  be  ever 
was  under  the  spoils  system.  Of  course,  tlie  motive  for  removals  in 
order  to  appoint  political  or  personal  friends  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  no  one  knows  who  will  fill  the  vacancy,  as  he  must  l>e 
taken  from  the  head  of  the  eligible  list,  but  there  is  still  much  room 
for  abuse  and  Injustice  in  the  removals  and  reductions  of  faithful 
public  servants  by  appointing  officers  who,  for  any  reason,  may  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  appointees  under  them. 

"  These  abuses  might  be  suppressed  by  some  alterations  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  either  by  making  them  penal  offenses  or  in  giving  to  every 
discharged  person  the  right  to  a  hearing  and  an  appeal  to  some  impar- 
tial tribunal  when  he  thinks  injustice  has  l>een  done  him.  When 
these  alterations  are  made  in  the  law  our  civil  service  system  will  be  as 
near  satisfactory  as  we  can  hope  to  have  it,  and  if  the  executive,  the 
civil  service  commissioners,  and  appointing  officers  will  be  as  good  as 
the  law  we  will  have  a  system  which  will  successfully  guard  the  civil 
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■ervioe  of  the  oouutry  and  prevent  any  one  gaining  admission  to  It  ex- 
oepting  upon  the  passport  of  merit  and  personal  worth," 

Pbof.  E.  p.  Bemis,  of  the  A.  I.  C.  Corps  of  Lecturers,  spoke  before 
the  students  of  Brown  University,  May  5,  on  "Municipal  Monopolies," 

Professor  Bemis  said  tlie  idea  prevails  that  monopolies  are  something 
odious,  yet  he  did  not  think  they  were  necessarily  so.  There  might  be 
some  degree  of  odium  attached  to  some  of  the  nietliods  of  the  ntonopo- 
list,  where,  for  example,  he  tries  to  bribe  the  city  council  and  to  unduly 
control  public  opinion  by  muKxUng  the  press. 

The  question  is,  How  shall  we  control  these  monopolies  ?  The  prob- 
lem cannot  always  be  solved  simply  by  suggesting  public  ownership. 
These  different  cases  must  be  taken  up  and  tried  by  theiuselve«.  Com- 
petition has  proven  a  failure  as  a  means  of  regulating.  The  only 
competition  that  has  been  of  any  value  Is  where  it  has  been  between 
electric  lighting  and  ^as  com]>antes,  or  some  such  case.  The  speaker 
said  people  were  accustomed  to  praise  competition  as  giving  them 
better  efficiency,  developing  new  inventions  and  bringing  to  the 
Bcrvloe  the  best  engineers  and  undertakers  of  business.  But  this  Is 
falling  of  its  own  weight.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  public 
ownership.  It  is  a  question  between  monopoly  in  private  hands  and 
monopoly  In  public  hands.  The  question  can  be  considered  in  h 
narrower  sense  as  a  monopoly  In  public  hands  verntM  a  regulated 
monopoly  In  private  hands. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  D.D.,  of  the  A.  I.  C»  Corps  of  l.ectnren, 
recently  gave  an  address  on  '*  Citizenship  from  a  Christian  Stand- 
point" t>efore  a  large  audience  In  Wheeling.  "The  powers  that  be," 
he  said,  "  are  ordained  of  Ood.  To  a  Christian  nation  that  ought  not 
to  seem  a  new  doctrine,  but  when  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Robinson  stood  with 
me  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  in  defense  of  the 
state  Sabbath  law,  and,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  bishop  addressings 
group  of  young  ministers,  reminded  the  legislators  before  him  that 
they  were  civil  ministers  'ordained  of  God,'  called  to  serve  him  and 
humanity  by  applying  the  law  of  Christ  to  civil  afiairs,  it  was  mani- 
festly to  them,  and  even  to  some  Christians  present,  a  novel  view  of 
politics. 

*'  When  a  United  States  senator  declared  that  '  Politics  owes  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  Decalogue  aud  the  Golden  Rule,'  the  indignant  public 
retired  him  from  politics  to  prove  that  the  law  of  Christ  had  not  been 
so  retired.  Many  who  think  it  unimportant  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  divine  law  in  the  national  constitution,  were  out- 
raged by  the  denial  of  that  supremacy. 

'*One  of  the  most  serious  perils  of  our  republic  Is  the  neglect  of  politics 
by  reputable  and  even  Christian  men,  which  Is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  sucli  men  do  not  recognize  that  tK>th  patriotiHui  aud  piety 
calt  them  to  tlie  ptills  and  prinmrles  as  loudly  as  {mtriotism  ever  called 
to  war  or  piety   to  prayer.    This  neglect   by  Christians  of  political 
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duties  is  due  partly  to  the  preachers,  who  should  brand  as  a  vice 
neglect  to  vote,  save  in  cases  of  conscience. 

**As  to  specific  political  issues,  a  preacher  should  aim  not  at  cowardly 
neutrality  but  at  judicial  impartiality,  discussing  in  his  pulpit  only 
principles  of  supreme  moral  Importance,  while  on  lesser  matters  using 
his  liberty  as  a  citizen  to  speak  through  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 

"We  believe  it  the  preacher's  duty  aa  a  Christian  citizen  to  attend  the 
primaries.  Until  he  does,  his  exhortation  to  his  members  to  do  so  as  a 
Christian  duty  will  seem  to  be  contradicted  in  his  own  practice,*' 

Prof.  Edward  H.  Boysr,  principal  of  one  of  the  most  important 
grammar  schools  in  New  York  City,  was  the  originator  of  the  Colum- 
bian Guard  movement,  referred  to  elsewhere.  The  success  of  Professor 
Boyer's  plans  for  the  training  of  the  boys  in  his  school  in  patriotism 
and  civics  has  led  to  the  extension  of  the  movement  to  other  schools 
in  New  York ;  and  now,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Adams,  to 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  results  of  Professor  Boyer's 
efforts  to  promote  the  objects  represented  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics,  of  which  he  is  a  councilor,  give  promise  of  an  importance 
probably  beyond  his  anticipation.  The  feature  of  military  drill  to 
which  objections  are  urged  by  many  friends  of  the  schools  will,  we  are 
confident,  meet  with  little  criticism  when  introduced  in  accordance 
with  Professor  Boyer's  methods.  In  bis  school  this  feature  is  entirely 
voluntary  ;  and  the  comparatively  brief  time  devoted  to  drill  does  not 
infringe  on  school  hours.  An  interest  has  been  awakened  among  the 
boys  in  all  affairs  relating  to  good  citizenship  and  the  necessity  of 
adequate  preparation  therefor  which  could  not  easily  have  been 
secured  otherwise  ;  and  the  lessons  which  it  is  found  easy  to  impart  to 
them  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  adopted  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incalcula^ 
ble  benefit  in  their  influence  upon  the  members  of  the  battalion  in 
their  future  relations  as  citizens. 

As  to  the  expenses  attending  the  organization,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  hardly  appreciable.  Under  special  arrangements,  the  hand- 
some and  durable  uniforms  provided  cost  really  leas  than  would  be 
paid  for  clothing  of  less  value.  Any  tendency  to  unduly  develop  the 
spirit  of  militarism  is  counter-balanced  by  the  wholesome  Instruction 
in  civics  with  which  the  movement  is  attended,  while  the  spirit  of 
manliness,  improvement  in  deportment  and  especially  in  respect  for 
authority,  are  results  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The  officers  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics  regard  the  plans  adopted  by  Professor  Boyer  as 
calculated  to  secure  results  so  highly  beneficial  as  to  warrant  co5pera- 
tion  in  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  movement  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Institute  In  communities  throughout  the  country. 

THE  AHSRICAir       CoL.  Henry  Hersghel  Adams,  of  the  Institute's 

GUARDS.  Board   of  Trustess,  late  commander  of  Lafayette 

Post,  O.  A.  R.,  New  York  City,  has  been  succeeded 

in  that  position  by  Admiral  Meade,  U.  8.  N.    Few  members  of  the 
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Institute  are  more  Interested  in  the  realization  of  it«  aima  than  Colonel 
Adams,  who,  as  commander  of  this  post,  has  presented  them  elo- 
quently on  many  occasions  before  Grand  Army  members,  various  meet- 
ings of  adults,  and  youths  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools.  As 
Bpcclal  Aid  to  the  (Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Grand  Armj'  of  the; 
Kepublic,  Colonel  Adams  is  now  at  the  bead  of  a  movement  intend 
to  secure  more  adecjuate  attention  to  Instruction  in  civics  and  patrio 
ism  In  public  schools  throughout  the  country.  Veterans  of  tiae  Civ 
War  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  will  every 
wikere  give  it  their  cordiui  aid.  Military  drill  will  be  introduce<i  in 
this  connectiuti  where  school  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  desire  it,  but 
this  feature  of  the  work,  while  it  promisee  to  be  very  attractive  and 
helpful,  will  be  optional  and  subsidiary  to  the  larger  purpose  aii' 
nounced.  The  youths  organized  in  accordance  witli  the  plans  above 
outlined  will  constitute  battalions  of  the  **  American  Guards'*— a 
worthy  name  for  those  who  are  to  be  tiius  bande<l  together  In  a 
movement  intended  to  promote  the  security  of  American  Institutions. 
This  iniportunt  undertulcing  is  calculated  to  Auecessfully  realize  the 
principal  features  of  the  ^*  Columbian  Guard"  organization  proposed 
by  the  Institute  four  years  ago,  tiie  plans  for  whicli  were  not  carrie<l 
into  execution  for  want  of  a  leader  prepared  to  make  the  undertaking 
his  special  care.  The  present  movement  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  as  Its  promoter  and  director  one  so  admirably  equipped  with 
the  qualitlcations  which  command  success. 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT        NATIONAL  MuNIOiFAL  LEAGUE.— The  seoo* 
CONFERENCE.         annual    meeting   of    the    National    Municipal] 
League  was  held  in  Baltimore,  May  6,  7,  and  S^f 
1896,  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  National  Conference  for  Good  City] 
Government.    The  temptation  is  great  to  give  In  detail  all  that  waaj 
donCr  but  space  will  not  permit.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  program  wnflj 
most  thoroughly  representative  and  exhibited  much  wisdom  In  the 
solt'Ction  of  speakers.     Besides  a  numlwr  of  pajwrs  on  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest,  sucli  aa  the  "  Year's  Work  in  Municipal  Reform."   by 
Clinton  Rogers  WoodrufT^A.  I.  C),  the  secretary  of  the  league ;  '*  The' 
Keoessily   of   Excluding  Politics  from  Municipal  Business,^'    by  Col. 
George  E.  Waring  (A.  I.  C),  cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning  in 
New  York;  "State  Boards  of  Municipal  Control,"  by  Frederick  W. 
Holls  (A.  X.  C,  New  York),  and  a  number  of  other  important  papers  of 
similar  nature,  there  was  a  general  review  of  the  municipal  condttioii{ 
of  varioue  cities,  given  by  men  Trom  those  citieSi  most  competent  to 
present  a  reliable  opinion  on  the  subject.    The  cities  thus  represented 
were  Baltimore,  Chas.  Morris  Howard  ;  Chicago,  Mcrritt  Starr  ;  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Virglnlus  Newton  ;  Charleston,  8.  C,  Frank  R.  Frost;  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  A.  H.  Davis;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  A.  V.  8.   Lindsley  ;  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  James  H.  Malone  ;  Georgia,  Arthur  Dasher;  SpringSeld, 
Mass.,    George   A.    Dennison  ;     Albany,    N.    Y.,    Hon.    John    Boyd 
Thatcher ;  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  Geo.  W.  Guthrie. 
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Other  papers  read  vere  "  Work  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commeroef'* 
Thomas  L.  Johnson ;  "  Municipal  Ownership  of  Street  Railways,"  in 
the  negative  by  Frank  M.  Loomls,  BufiQUo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  positive 
by  Charles  Richardson,  Philadelpliia,  a  paper  which  gave  rise  to  an  In- 
teresting discussion ;  "  Public  Control  of  Franchises,"  by  Hon. 
Hazen  8.  Plngree  ;  "  The  Relation  of  a  Municipality  to  a  Quasi-Cor- 
poration  enjoying  Municipal  Franchise,"  Wm.  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia; 
"Reform  of  Municipal  Councils,"  H.  W.  Williams,  Baltimore; 
**  Should  Municipal  liegialators  Receive  a  Salaiy?"  James  W.  Pryor, 
New  York;  "Shall  We  Have  One  or  Two  Ijegislative  Chambers?" 
Samuel  B.  Capen  and  John  A.  Butler,  and  "Christian  Citizenship 
Unions,"  Rev.  Albert  O.  Ijawson,  Camden,  N.  J. 

There  remain  several  distinct  impressions  in  the  mind  of  the  reporter, 
among  them  the  fact  that  the  papers  all  had  a  very  decided  tone ;  that 
the  writer  in  each  case  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  said  it ;  an- 
other, that  there  were  certain  ideas  distinct  in  the  minds  of  all  present, 
namely,  that  state  and  national  politics  should  be  most  decidedly  sep- 
arated from  the  afibirs  of  municipal  government ;  that  a  municipal- 
ity should  be  managed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other  corpora- 
tion doing  legitimate  business ;  that  the  methods  of  civil  service  re- 
form should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible  into  the  affairs  of  munici- 
palities ;  that  the  granting  of  franchises  to  private  corporations  should 
come  under  the  control  of  municipalities  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
virtually  equivalent  to  municipal  ownership  of  these  ftunchlses,  where 
such  ownership  is  not  an  actual  fact. 

Several  other  points  rest  in  the  reporter's  mind  in  pleasant  colors. 
Among  them  an  address  by  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  the  president  of  the 
league,  an  able  effort,  well  directed,  and  well  received  by  a  large 
audience ;  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Rennert,  where  amid  the  most  de- 
lightful surroundings,  under  the  exquisitely  graceful  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bona^tarte  (A.  I.  C),  there  were  speeches,  and  toasts, 
and  happy  delegates.  Two  unusual  features  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection :  one,  the  fact  tliat  ladles  were  present,  and  the  other, 
the  &ct  that  in  a  vigorously  worded  speech  Oen.  W.  A.  Aiken,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  suggested  that  the  recent  action  of  President  Cleveland  in 
extending  civil  service  reform  throughout  all  branches  of  government 
employ  be  cordially  endorsed  by  the  league  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  actions  of  this  administration.  A  rousing  "  aye  " 
greeted  this  speech.  And  last,  there  Is  the  recollection  of  a  beautifully 
arranged  garden  party  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladles  of  the  Arundell 
Club  at  the  "  Evergreens,"  an  occasion  of  great  pleasure  to  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  attending. — Adofph  Roeder^  A,  I.  C. 

CIVIL  SERVICE       A  Day  OF  TRIUMPH.— May  8  may  well  be  regarded 

REFOHH.  as  a  red-letter  day  In  the  history  of  political  reform 

undertakings.     On   this   date   President   Cleveland 

performed  one  of  the  most   notable  and  commendable  acts  of  his 

administration   by   issuing    an    order   which    brings  all   appointive 
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employees  of  the  federal  government  not  already  under  the  civil 
service  law  under  Us  provislona. 

The  only  posltiouB  now  left  outside  of  the  civil  service  laws  are  the 
chief  executive  onea  and  thoue  recjutrlng  presidential  nomination  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.    The  order  goes  into  effect  immediately. 

This  triumph  of  righteous  principles  In  their  application  to  the 
adminlstratiou  of  public  affairs  may  well  be  regarded  with  pride  and 
rejoicing  by  tlie  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  as  well 
as  by  the  members  of  the  American  Inatitute  of  Civics.  The  trustees 
of  the  latter  institute  (whose  members  have  labored  for  eleven  years  to 
promote  tills  great  reform)  were,  by  a  happy  oolneidenoe,  in  seasion  in 
one  of  the  Senate  committee  rooms  of  the  national  capital  when  this 
memorable  order  of  the  president  was  announced. 

After  Victory,  Vigilance.— Civil  servlee reform,  In  federal  affairs, 
because  of  the  order  which  secures  the  final  victory  of  the  principles 
involved,  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  aa  an  accomplished  fact,  or  as 
something  which  may  hereafter  be  left  to  take  care  of  lti*elf.  The 
labors  hittierto  expended  in  securing  the  legal  accomplishment  of  the 
reform  are  now  re^^uired  in  order  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law,  and, 
what  is  of  equal  importanoe,  the  averting  of  a  new  and  imminent 
peril  growing  out  of  organized  undertalcings  on  the  part  of  various 
classes  of  public  servanta,  who  manifest  a  disposition  to  effect,  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  orgatiization  inimical  to  its  spirit.  The 
federal  service,  refonned,  la  now  to  be  protected  and  made  fruitful  in 
good  resulUf.   Liberty  here,  as  elsewhere,  demands  "eternal  vlgllanef." 


Oainb  and  Losses. — ClvSl  service  reform  In  the  several  states  had 
it«  gain»  aH  well  as  its  loaseia  during  the  past  month.  On  the  side  of 
gain  may  be  counted  the  action  of  the  Maryland  Senate  before  adjourn- 
ment in  passing  the  House  BUI  which  will  submit  the  merit  system 
the  vote  of  the  people  under  a  oonstltutlnnal  amendment  in  November, 
1897.  The  Senate  uf  Massachusetts  has  also  made  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  by  passing  a  bill  applying  the  civil  service  rules  in  the 
employment  of  laborers  in  cities  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  iu  other  cities  at  the  option  of  the  city  governments  Among  the 
losses  may  be  counted  the  failure  of  Governor  Morton,  of  New  York, 
to  place  the  '^confidential  agcut^^'  to  be  appointed  under  the  Raines 
Excise  Law  under  the  operation  of  civil  service  rules.  The  strongest 
objection  made  to  tiie  Rainetj  Law  is  that  it  creates  a  great  ^*  political 
machine  *'  in  the  state,  and  the  recent  conduct  of  Governor  Morton 
and  State  Coinmi^siuiter  Lyman  in  the  matter  of  appointments  under 
the  law  has  gone  far  to  sustain  that  objection. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP        ILLINOIS  :  CVi icaj^o.— Some  Idea  of  the  corrupt 

ACTIVITIES.  elements  whose  mighty  power  has  been  broken 

at  least  temporarily  by  the  recent  victory  of  the 

Civic  Federation  and  allied  reform  elements  in  Chicago,  \s^  indicated, 
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by  the  statement  of  the  election  commissioners  of  that  city  that  of 
370,000  registrations  for  the  recent  spring  elections,  46,000  were  fraudu- 
lent. This  number  is  larger,  the  commissioners  point  out,  than  the 
total  vote  cast  in  the  states  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Delaware, 
Florida,  and  Nevada. 

liOUisiANA :  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  has  a  Citizens'  League 
which  has  commenced  work  in  earnest  to  displace  the  present  corrupt 
officials,  some  of  whom  are  now  under  Indictment  and  some  convicted 
of  grave  malfeasance  in  office.  An  effort  is  also  making  to  secure  the 
separation  of  municipal  from  state  elections,  and  the  Australian  ballot. 
To  this  latter  work  the  Louisiana  Ballot  Reform  League  is  bending  its 
energies.  The  good  citizens  of  Qalveston,  Texas,  won  a  decisive 
victory  last  year,  electing  eleveu  out  of  twelve  of  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Club  candidates.  This  was  largely  accomplished  through  the 
club's  efforts  and  the  activity  of  its  officers.  It  proposes  to  keep  up  the 
tight. 

District  of  Columbia. — Work  in  favor  of  better  municipal  govern- 
ment Is  l>eing  vigorously  prosecuted  at  the  national  capital  under  the 
leadership  chiefly  of  the  Civic  Center.  Ex-Civll  Service  Commis- 
sioner John  M.  Gregory  is  president  of  the  Center,  which  hopes  to 
better  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  the  city  through 
educational  methods.  Its  membership  is  composed  of  active  and  well- 
known  members  of  other  organizations  which  they  represent  in  the 
Center  as  delegates.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  Washington 
through  an  active  good  citizenship  committee,  are  also  taking  a  deep 
interest  In  the  subject. 

Rhode  Island  :  Providence, — In  response  to  the  call  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  (A.  I.  C),  John  M.  Bounds,  and  £. 
W.  Clarke,  a  number  of  citizens  met  April  28  to  form  a  municipal 
league  on  non-partisan  lines.  Mr.  Bicknell  was  elected  chairman,  and 
James  A.  Williams  secretary. 

California  :  San  Francisco. — In  a  recent  address  before  the  Civic 
Federation  (which  is  In  affiliation  with  the  A.  I.  C),  President  Jordan 
of  Stanford  University  said  : 

'*  The  fight  for  liberty  made  by  our  forefathers  Involved  a  great  prin- 
ciple, which  was  that  the  governing  power  resided  of  right  in  the 
people. 

**  The  result  of  this  principle  was  that  we  tried  to  weaken  tyranny  by 
weakening  government,  to  make  officials  harmless  by  making  them 
powerless.  We  succeeded  in  displacing  individual  tyranny  by  organ- 
ized tyranny,  official  tyranny  by  non-official  tyranny 

"  The  authority  conferred  must  be  commensurate  with  the  service 
required.  There  must  be  strict  accountability  for  Its  proper  exercise. 
To  this  end,  the  authority  for  specific  acts  must  be  attributable  to  spe- 
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citic  indivlduftls.  It  follows  that  one  Individual  should  be  responsiUe 
for  the  whole  of  one  transaction.  If  the  responsibility  for  integral 
operations  in  divided  between  several  persons,  they  may  prevent  effi- 
cient action  on  the  one  hand,  or  if  they  agree  on  wrong  action,  they 
may  avoid  personal  responsibility.    .    .    . 

**  Villages  can  be  ruled  by  the  people,  but  large  cities  require  a  gov- 
ernuieutal  r^.gitne  which  will  force  and  oblige  public  servanta  to  do 
their  duty.  If  we  are  to  have  a  mayor,  let  him  be  something  more 
than  a  figure-head  at  meetings  and  banquets. 

*'Liet  us  liold  him  responsible  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  ruling 
power  which  the  people  confide  in  him.  This  man,  thus  kept  before 
the  public  eye,  would  be  better  than  the  mysterious  political  traea." 

Young  Men's  Club  op  Civics.— Tlie  Young  Men's  Club  of  Civics, 
of  Ban  Francisco,  says  the  Record  Union,  is  now  wrestling  with  the 
problem  that  President  Jordan  has  thus  touclied  upon.  It  has  decided 
tlirice  that  in  tlie  case  of  a  mayor  it  is  safer  and  better  for  the  people 
that  he  be  held  directly  responsible  to  them  for  his  appointments, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislative  ixnly  of  the  city.  Ex- 
President  Harrison  in  a  recent  essay  declared  that  Ida  examinatiou  of 
tlie  question  convinced  him  ttiat  the  general  drift  in  all  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  toward  ttiis  fixing  of  responsibility  in  the  municipal 
executive,  and  the  keeping  of  tlie  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive 
sharply,  distinctly,  and  relentlestUy  apart. 

The  administration  of  the  attairs  of  a  city  should  move  upon  mucli 
the  same  plane  as  those  of  a  large  business.  In  each  cnse  it  is  a 
question  of  economic  government  and  of  fixed  re&iK>naibility,  and  in 
neither  caao  siiould  tlxere  be  any  possible  evasion  of  respiinsibiiity  by 
the  declaration  of  one  tliat  another  shared  iu  it,  or  prevented  t>etter 
action  l>y  non-concurrence. 

The  Ambhican  Magazine  ok  Civics,  which  is  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Civics,  has  discussed  this  question  for  several 
moutlis,  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  and  most  ex|>erieuced  iu  munici- 
pal government  have  debated  it  in  those  columns.  The  burden  of 
opinion  exprcssi'd  has  L>een  in  favor  of  tlie  complete  separation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  municipal  legislatures  and  municipal  executives. 


Ohio  :  Da^fon.— The  Present  Day  Club  is  a  vigorous  orgauizatiou 
largely  devoted  to  tlie  discussion  of  afTalrs  of  civics.  It  meets  twice  a 
month  (a  collation  being  provided)  at  the  Hotel  Altaa.  A.  J>.  Wilt  is 
secretary.  Dr.  Carlos  Martyn,  of  the  A.  I.  C.  Corps  of  Lecturers,  ad- 
dressed tlie  citizens  of  Dayton  iu  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Star  Course,  Friday, 
Marcii  27,  on  American  Citizenship.  His  lecture  waa  highly  appreci- 
ated by  a  large  audience. 

IvoT^/dale, —Vroctor  &  Gamble,  the  world-famed  soaj)  manufacturers, 
not  only  believe  ia,  but  have  put  in  successful  practice,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  the  principle  of  profit-sharing.  In  the  Inters 
est  of  good  citizenship,  they  recently  procured  the  delivery,  tiefore  their 
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numerous  employees,  of  admirable  addreeses  by  Dr.  Washington  Glad- 
den and  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterwonh. 

New  Jbrset  :  Ecist  Orange,— The  Civics  Club  recently  celebrated 
Its  first  anniversary  with  a  large  attendance  and  much  enthusiasm.  It 
is  sucoessfUlly  accomplishing  its  objects  by  arousing  the  interest  of  Its 
members,  as  well  as  others,  in  neglected  affairs  of  public  importance. 

TVenton.— Linton  Satterthwait,  In  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  this  mag- 
azine, writes  as  follows : 

**  For  a  number  of  years  past  Trenton  has  had  an  excise  board  under 
the  control  of  the  liquor  interest.  It  is  composed  of  five  members  and 
the  law  provides  that  each  voter  can  vote  for  three  only.  Hence  with 
three  named  by  each  political  party,  one  only  can  be  defeated.  A  com- 
bination against  the  l>e8t  of  the  six  is,  therefore,  the  natural  result. 
This  year  as  usual  the  brewery  Interest  secured  the  nomination  of  its 
henchmen  by  l>oth  parties.  In  anticipation  of  this  action,  a  number  of 
citizens  organized  a  movement  to  nominate  and  elect  three  members  of 
the  excise  board  independent  of  the  regular  parties.  After  much  diffi- 
culty three  men  were  found  willing  to  sacrifice  their  personal  comfort 
and  time  to  serve  the  people  as  a  license  court.  They  were  ex-Mayor 
A.  A.  Skirm,  £dward  B.  SiEellenger,  and  Thomas  Boyle.  Their  names 
were  announced  before  the  regular  nominations  and  a  canvass  was  en- 
tered upon  to  secure  their  election  on  a  platform  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  excise  law,  without  any  attempt  at  radical  reform.  Official  ballots 
of  either  party  with  the  names  of  the  independent  candidates  pasted 
on  them  were  mailed  to  every  voter  In  the  city.  The  result  was  the 
election  of  the  independent  or  reform  ticket  over  both  the  party 
tickets. 

"  In  poll  of  about  12,000  votes  the  Independent  candidates  received 
an  average  plurality  over  the  Republican  candidates  of  more  than  700 
and  over  the  Democratic  candidates  a  plurality  of  more  than  1,100. 
The  result  is  very  pleasing  to  the  law-abiding  elements  of  the  city,  for 
the  license  mill  has  ground  out  saloons  In  utter  disregard  of  public  in- 
terests or  public  decency.  It  is  especially  gratifying  as  proving  the 
possibility  of  suocessfhl  campaigns  by  citizens'  movements. 

"  I  might  add  that  the  cost  of  this  popular  victory— Including  the 
purchase  from  the  city  clerk  of  over  30,000  official  ballots  of  the  regular 
parties  and  $135  for  postage— was  $850.  This  was  a  cheap  victory  for 
the  people  in  a  city  of  65,000  Inhabitants." 

The  Southern  States.— Mr.  Clinton  Bogers  Woodruff,  trustee 
A.  I.  C,  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  contributes  a 
valuable  article  to  The  Uvening  Poatj  of  New  York  City,  reviewing  the 
progress  and  present  status  of  municipal  reform  In  the  South.  His 
review,  on  the  whole.  Is  highly  encouraging.  He  describes  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  municipal  reform  bodies  in  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  Louisville,  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Qalveston,  and  some  smaller  towns.    Baltimore  leads 
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the  way  in  the  number  of  its  civic  reform  organizations  and  in  the 
measure  of  good  wt)rk  already  accomplbbed.  Foremost  among  these 
societies  is  the  Union  for  Public  Grood,  of  wbicb  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte (A.  I.  C.)  ia  president.  The  union  alms  to  secure  useful  and 
prevent  injurious  legislation  ;  to  correct  public  scandals,  grievances, 
and  abuses,  and  to  restrain  all  forma  of  vice  and  immorality.  It  is 
composed  of  dele^tes  from  churches  and  humanitarian  and  benevolent 
bodies.  It  has  been  successful  in  securing  some  much-needed  legisla- 
tion ;  but  \tB  must  conspicuous  suooess  ia  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
Good  OovernmeDt  Clubs  in  the  various  legislative  districts  of  Baltl. 
more. 


CoNyBcrrcuT  :  Middleiown. — In  a  recent  address  before  the  students 
of  Wesleyan  University,  Postmaster-General  Wilson  gave  some  wise 
and  timely  counsel  on  the  subject  of  '*  Politics  as  a  Duty."  What  the 
students  of  to-day  should  asaidunusly  labor  for,  he  said,  is  to  create  an 
intelligent  sentiment  for  the  support  of  good  men,  who  are  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  demagogue  in  the  rear.  "The  educated  men  of  this 
country,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  the  college  men,  must  learn  poUtice 
only  as  a  duty,  and  maintain  a  special  high  moral  sentiment  toward 
the  support  of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  do  right." 

MiXNBBOTA  :  Minneapolis.— This  city  has  a  number  of  organizations 
actively  engaged  In  promoting  good  government  and  better  citizenship. 
At  their  instigation  Mayor  Pratt  Is  pushing  a  crusade  against  the 
gambling  houses  of  the  city  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
Congregational  mlnlsterR,  he  has  revoked  the  theatrical  licenses  of  two 
prominent  low  playhouses.  The  leading  daily  paper  Is  making  a 
strong  fight  against  tbe  hitherto  lax  enforcement  of  municipal  laws, 
and  popular  clamor  against  the  city  council's  questionable  methods 
promises  a  radical  change  in  city  aSalrs  In  the  near  future. 


New  Yobk  City.— Centenary  of  Washington's  Fareu/ell.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  presented  by  the  Institute  In  the  March  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  its  members  residing  In  New  York  City,  in  oon- 
Junctiou  with  representatives  of  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Founders  and  Pa- 
triots of  America,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Patria  Club,  National  Society  of  New 
England  Women,  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  Geuealog- 
icaland  Biographical  Society,  and  other  well-known  civic  and  patriotic 
societies,  had  a  conferenoe  and  dinner  in  connection  with  the  oelebm- 
tion  of  the  Centenary  of  Washington's  Farewell  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel, 
Tuesday  evening,  May  l:i.  Among  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  were:  Hon.  Gilbert  Ray  Hawea,  chairman;  Edward 
Hoganmti  Hall,  Col.  William  Irwin  Martin,  James  Cruikshauk,  LL.D., 
K.  E.  Hitchcock,  Arthurs.  Wowiford,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  J.  C.  AUeu,  and 
Walter  S.  Logan. 
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Henry  Randall  Waite,  preetdent  of  the  InBtitate,  was  Introduoed  as 
the  chairman  of  the  evening,  and  fittingly  presented  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  several  speakers.  Eloquent  and  appropriate  addresses, 
chiefly  upon  themes  selected  from  the  Farewell  Address,  were  made  by 
Bev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  General  Horace  Porter  (president  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution), 
and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean  (regent  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Involution).  Rev.  Cortland  Meyers,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  also  among  the  speakers,  and  Walter  8.  Logan,  in  a  few 
happy  remarks,  referred  to  the  excellent  objects  represented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Civics,  and  the  fortunate  and  pleasing  fact  that  it  was  an  or- 
ganization whose  membership  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  civic  and  patriotic  societies,  and  therefore  affords  to  all  of  these 
a  common  meeting  place  on  occasions  like  this,  and  at  all  times  oppor- 
tunities for  a  union  of  efforts  In  the  promotion  of  the  highest  object 
which  can  concern  American  citizens.  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  read 
an  ode  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  the  excellence  of  which 
will  be  evident  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  in  which  it  will  appear 
in  fiiU.  The  excellent  reading  of  extracts  Arom  the  Farewell  Address 
by  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  occasion. 

A  committee  on  further  observance  was  moved,  In  appropriate  words, 
by  Walter  S.  Logan,  and  unanimously  appointed. 

CIVICS  Debasing  thb  Suffbagb.— -The  bill  introduced  in 

nr  GSlfSKAL.  Congress  providing  that  immigrants  must  live  in  the 
United  States  fifteen  years  before  they  are  given  the 
right  of  suffrage  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  Is  a  step  toward  a  much- 
needed  reform  in  respect  to  the  privilege  of  voting.  One  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  the  evils  In  American  political  life  at  the  present 
time  is  a  debased  and  cheapened  suflhige.  This  debasement  has  come 
about  partly  through  the  weakness  of  our  naturalization  laws  whereby 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  conferred  upon  aliens  long  before  they  are 
qualified  to  discharge  such  an  important  trust,  and  partly  through  the 
workings  of  the  American  principle  of  tre^  and  universal  suffhige.  By 
means  of  the  former  an  enormous  number  of  men  of  foreign  birth  and 
training  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  body  of  American  citizen- 
ship, many  of  them  grossly  illiterate  and  wholly  unfitted  in  their  ideas 
and  principles  to  exercise  the  right  of  suff^e  properly  and  intelli- 
gently. Many  of  these  aliens  are  inducted  into  citizenship  under  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  fall  to  give  them  at  the  very  outset  false  and 
vicious  ideas  concerning  the  practical  working  of  our  political  system. 
They  are  herded  together  in  the  courts  by  political  heelers  and  "  pullers 
in,"  and  put  through  the  process  of  naturalization  with  indecent  and 
scandalous  haste,  and  then  bundled  off  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  politi- 
cal masters  at  the  polls.  The  proceedings  are  often  accompanied  also 
by  fraud,  bribery,  intimidation,  and  other  crimes  against  the  franchise. 
The  saloon  comes  to  the  front  here  also  as  a  potent  factor  In  the  situa- 
tion.   It  is  the  school  where  the  alien  often  takes  his  first  lessons  In 
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American  citizenship.  Here  he  is  tAught  all  the  low  arts  and  cunning 
trIckerioH  whereby  the  ballot-box  if*  defiled  and  the  will  of  the  people 
defeated.  Under  such  infiuences  and  with  such  instruction  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  naturalized  citizens  hold  false  and  perverted 
views  of  the  right  of  HUlTrage  aud  easily  drift  into  the  ways  of  latrigutt 
and  corruption. 

But  raw  and  ignorant  aliens  are  not  the  only  persons  who  hare 
cheapened  and  debased  what  should  be  the  highest  and  most  aacivd 
privilege  of  American  citizenship.  The  riglit  has  been  conferred  upon 
many  Americans  who  do  not  deserve  it  aud  are  not  fit  to  exercise  it. 
Tn  theory  the  principle  of  unlimited  and  universal  suffhige  is  g^nuid 
and  noble  ;  in  practice  it  is  dangerous  aud  disastrous.  In  an  ideal  state 
where  all  the  people  are  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  industrious,  an  un- 
limited suffrage  could  not  fail  to  result  in  clean  and  honest  govern- 
ment ;  in  many  communities  under  existing  conditions  it  means  prac- 
tioally  the  rule  of  the  base,  the  ignoble,  and  the  Inoompetent.  Tliia  is 
what  it  tias  meant  for  New  York  and  Chicago  In  years  past,  aud  what  it 
means  to-<lay  for  many  other  cities  and  oommunitieH  throughout  the 
laud.  The  respectable,  thrifty,  and  industrious  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  home-keepers,  the  tax-payers,  and  the  solid  men  of  busineM 
are  outvoted  and  overborne  by  the  idle,  shiftless,  vicious,  and  trreepOD- 
sible  classes,  who  willingly  lend  themselves  to  the  uses  of  the  profe^ 
sional  politicians  for  the  promotion  of  low  and  selflsh  ends.  Hence 
oomes  the  strength  of  the  **  boss  "  in  politics  and  the  sure  and  abiding 
support  of  the  demagogues  and  bar-room  legislators.  The  loafer  and  the 
tramp  are  as  "  good  as  any  one"  at  the  polls  and  a  great  deal  better 
than  intelligent  and  honest  men  in  the  eyes  of  unscrupulous  office 
seekers  who  are  looking  for  votes  to  buy.  Men  in  polities  with  honor- 
able motives  and  honorable  ambitions,  and  respectable  citizens  seeking 
the  furtherance  of  high  public  interests,  find  It  difficult  and  often  im- 
poMible  to  contend  against  the  shiftless  and  irresponsible  elements  that 
maaa  themselves  at  primaries  and  at  the  polls.  Ttiese  elements  resort 
to  methods  for  accomplishing  their  purposes  wliioh  honorable  men 
cannot  adopt  nor  endorse.  But  these  things  are  a  part  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  teaching  and  upholding  what  some  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  the  wise  and  beneficent  American  doctrine  of  free  and  univer- 
sal sulTrage.  In  theory,  as  we  have  said,  this  doctrine  is  very  fine,  but 
in  practice  its  results  have  been  evil  and  evil  only. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  universal  sutfrage  as  a  working  prin- 
ciple in  practical  life,  it  is  here  to  stay  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  imposition  of  any  material  qualifications  upon  the  right  of  voting 
at  general  elections  would  be  considered  a  backward  step  and  it  cannut 
be  taken.  It  is  everlastingly  too  late  to  throw  up  that  bulwark,  if 
such  a  proposition  were  seriously  made  in  any  quarter  it  would  rmliie  a 
shriek  from  the  demagogues  of  the  country  that  would  tingle  to  tlie 
very  starB.  It  would  l>e  couHtrued  as  a  treasonable  auggeetlon,  M  a 
blow  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  government,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  aristocracy,  as  an  insidious  aud  baae  eudeavor  to 
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curtail  the  poIHlcal  privileges  of  **  the  poor  man  "  whose  intereata  are 
always  so  dear  to  demagogaes  and  rum-ahop  politicianfl.  Precisely 
such  &  clamor  as  this  was  raised  when  a  proposition  for  a  qualified 
BnflTVage  was  actually  made  in  a  magazine  article  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
noted  college  president.  The  feeling  aroused  was  strong  enough  and 
lasting  enough  to  Hecure  the  instant  suppression  of  this  same  college 
president's  name  when  he  was  subsequently  proposed  us  a  candidate  for 
gubernatorial  honors  in  his  state.  The  politicians  dared  not  hitch  their 
fortunes  to  such  a  candidate.  Nevertheless  the  college  president  was 
wholly  right  in  his  proposals,  as  all  men  of  Intelligent  and  independent 
thought  freely  admitted  at  the  time.  But  the  Incident  showed  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a  qualified  suffrage.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  timt  provisions  of  the  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem, now  generally  a<lopted,  have  actually  imposed  Home  limitations 
on  the  right  of  suffrage,  especially  in  tlie  case  of  illiterates  and  imbe- 
ciles. Under  the  Massachusetts  ballot  law,  for  example,  It  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  men  to  vote  who,  for  any  reason,  are  not  in  full 
poBsesaion  of  their  mental  faculties,  fieyond  such  helps  and  safeguards 
as  these,  the  only  hope  for  a  purer  and  more  intelligent  suffrage  lies 
through  the  religious  and  moral  elevation  of  the  masses  and  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  education.  Only  by  means  like  these  can  the  many 
grave  and  threatening  perils  ariaing  from  an  ignorant  and  vicious  bal- 
lot be  averted  from  the  republic. 


The  Problek  of  Crime. — In  a  recent  address  on  '*  The  Problem  of 
High  Crime  in  the  United  States/'  before  the  PatriaClub  of  New  York, 
a  flourishing  organization  chiefly  compoaed  of  members  of  the  A.  I.  C, 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission,  presented  some 
startling  statistics  showing  that  the  crime  of  murder  is  Increasing. 
The  homicides  in  1889  in  this  country  numbered  3,567,  and  in  1895 
10,500.  The  executions  in  these  same  years  averaged,  respectively,  one 
in  forty-flve  convictions.  He  said  if  the  murderers  for  the  last  six  years 
were  In  prison  there  would  be  40,000  of  them.  The  eleventh  census 
shows  that  there  are  but  7,351  in  prison.  Dr.  White  bitterly  denounced 
the  sympathy  expressed  for  criminals,  a  striking  example  of  which  was 
furnished  in  tlie  **  Bat  "  Shea  case,  where  3,000  people  followed  the  body 
to  the  grave  and  (flOO  was  spent  In  floral  offerings.  Dr.  White  assigned 
as  particular  causes  for  Increase  in  crime  the  widespread  criminal  edu- 
cation of  children,  by  means  of  dime  novels,  sensational  newspapers, 
posters,  and  melodrama,  and  the  fact  that  old  and  young  are  oonflned 
together  in  the  prisons.  He  suggested  as  remedies  attention  to  simple 
elementary  moral  instruction  In  schools,  the  preaching  In  pulpits  of 
righteousness,  cleauer  Journalism,  remodelling  of  prisons,  laws  against 
vicious  books  and  pamphlets,  and  laws  providing  for  habitual  criminaln. 
He  also  suggested  the  passing  of  laws  for  speedier  punishments,  and 
that  state  courts  should  sit  fret]ueutly  to  receive  sUitements  regarding 
change  or  mitigation  of  punishmente.  Keferriug  to  the  same  subject 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says:    "The  proper  way  to  re- 
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gard  these  phenomena  of  crime  is  to  look  upon  them  as  warnings  of  the 
weak  Hpota  in  our  clviUzatton.  And  what  they  point  to  particularly  is 
the  cool,  indifferent,  contemptuoua  view  that  classes  of  society  take  of 
the  social  compact,  which  is  crystallized  in  the  one  word,  law.  The 
progress  of  events,  as  it  appears  in  the  panorama  of  the  daily  press, 
shows  a  waning,  not  a  waxing,  respect  for  law." 

Reform  Lboiblation  in  Ohio.— Several  bills  of  more  than  usual 
interest  and  importance  have  recently  passed  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
One  known  as  the  **Anti-Lynchlng  Law"  makes  any  county  whose 
oiticials  permit  a  lynching  to  occur  liable  to  the  family  of  the  vic- 
tim for  damages.  Another  bill  provides  that  electricity  shall  be  the 
means  employed  in  inflicting  the  death  penalty  after  July  1.  A  third 
bill  amends  the  new  batlot  law  of  the  state  by  providing  that  no  voter 
can  hereafter  receive  assistance  in  marking  hU  ballot  except  those  who 
are  physically  unable  to  do  so,  such  as  blind  persons  and  those  who 
have  lost  their  hands,  etc.  This  amendment  virtually  adds  an  edu- 
cational qualiflcation  to  the  right  to  vote,  since  no  man  who  cannot 
read  can  mark  the  complicat'ed  ballot  so  that  it  can  be  Intelligentl}' 
counted.  A  similar  provision  is  made  In  the  ballot  law  of  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states. 


PCBtiiG  Baths. — A  good  suggestion  for  those  who  are  laboring  to 
better  the  oondltions  of  living  in  crowded  tenement  districts  comes 
from  Manchester,  England,  a  city  which  has  led  the  way  in  a  good 
many  reforms  in  recent  years.  The  present  suggestion  relates  to  pro- 
visions for  promoting  cleanliness.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  costly  pub- 
lic baths  provided  by  the  corporation  did  not  meet  the  real  need  of 
extremely  poor  and  densely  crowded  neighborhoods.  It  Is  therefore 
proposed  to  try  tlie  experiment  of  fitting  up  "  cottage  "  bathing  rooms 
for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children.  The  fee  for  a  bath  is  to  be  a 
penny,  as  It  is  wisely  thought  that  the  privilege  will  be  more  valued  by 
those  who  make  use  of  it,  and  produce  better  results,  if  it  does  not 
carry  the  appearance  of  a  mere  charity. 

Municipal  Ownership  op  Lighting  Plants.— In  order  that  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject  of 
the  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  light  plants  It  is  proposed 
that  a  joint  investigation  of  this  subject  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureaus  of  Lal>or  Statistics  ia 
the  several  states.  Every  electric  and  gas-lighting  plant  In  the  United 
States  which  is  owned  by  the  municipality  will  be  reported  upon,  and 
a  sufticlent  number  of  private  eatablishmeuts  to  afford  a  basis  of  com- 
parison U^tweeu  ttie  two  classes.  Full  statistics  of  the  cost  of  plant, 
the  Interest  on  plant,  the  cost  of  materials,  the  wages  paid,  the  cost  of 
superinLendenta,  and  the  quality  of  lighting  will  be  given.  The 
balance  slieet  fur  public  and  private  establishments,  indicating  whether 
the  public  establishments  pay  a  real  profit,  make  up  a  deficiency  from 
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taxation,  or  pay  a  nominal  profit  by  ignoring  the  ooet  of  plant  and 
bonded  indebtedness  incurred  for  its  establishment,  will  be  presented 
in  each  case.  These  results,  tabulated  according  to  uniform  methods, 
will  be  sent  to  the  National  Department  of  Labor,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  executive  committee,  and  will  there  be  consolidated  into  a 
complete  report  covering  the  entire  United  States.  It  is  believed  by 
those  conversant  with  the  subject  that  this  inquiry  will  ftimiah  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  municipal  ownership  not  only  of 
gas  and  electric  light  plants  but  of  other  public  conveniences.  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  the  leading  authority  on  municipal  government,  favors 
the  principle  of  municipal  ownership,  the  only  doubt  In  his  mind 
being  as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  larger  powers  and  opportunities  In 
the  hands  of  men  of  the  character  of  those  constituting  the  governing 
boards  of  many  American  cities.  With  honest  and  competent  public 
officials  municipal  ownership  of  public  works  would  undoubtedly 
insure  increased  economy  and  effldenpy  of  service ;  with  political 
rings  in  control,  such  as  have  cursed  many  of  our  large  cities  In  recent 
years,  the  ownership  and  control  of  gas  plants,  street  railways,  eta, 
would  only  mean  more  places  for  spoilsmen  and  larger  opportunities 
for  theft  and  fraud. 

.    •    .    ■ 

BAUiOT  Rkfobbc  in  Mabyland.— Among  the  provisions  of  the 
election  law  of  Maryland  designed  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot  la 
one  requiring  that  every  person  when  registering  shall  state  whether 
or  not  he  can  read  and  write,  and  if  he  can  write  he  must  sign  his 
name  on  the  registering  l>ook.  This  will  aid  In  identifying  voters  on 
election  day,  and  in  preventing  that  evasion  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
Australian  ballot  law  which  the  voter  could  do  by  asking  fortesistanoe 
in  preparing  his  ballot  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  read. 

Corrupt  Practicb  Acts.— A  number  of  states  have  already  enacted 
what  are  known  as  "corrupt  practice  acts,"  designed  to  prevent  the 
improper  use  of  money  in  political  campaigns  by  commltteee  and 
candidates  for  office.  The  Ohio  Legislature  has  recently  passed  a  bill 
of  this  kind,  introduced  by  James  A.  Garfield,  a  son  of  President 
Garfield.  This  bill  limits  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  by  any 
candidate  in  securing  an  office,  and  compels  him  to  answer  under  oath 
the  amount  he  has  spent.  If  he  refuses,  bis  commission  will  be  with- 
held. This  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  laws  of  this  kind  have 
been  found  ineffectual  for  remedying  the  abuses  aimed  at  unless  they 
contain  a  provision  compelling  campaign  committees  to  make  a  strict 
accounting  of  their  expenditures  also.  The  absence  of  such  a  pro- 
vision is  the  weakness  of  the  present  corrupt  practice  acts  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  other  states.  Campaign  committees  generally 
are  more  responsible  for  the  corrupt  use  of  money  for  political  pui^ 
poses  than  individual  candidates,  and  the  law  should  require  them  to 
make  a  full  and  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses.    This  has  been 
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the  practice  in  England  for  several  years  and  the  reaulta  have  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

Amrrican  Youth  at  Patriotic  Hhrines.— The  Flr^t  Battalion 
of  the  American  Guards  of  New  York  City  (cotupoeed  of  boys  in  the 
public  schools),  under  arrnngementA  innde  by  Col.  H.  H.  Adams, 
trustee  A.  I.  C,  and  staff  of  the  Commander  la  Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R-, 
Is  to  visit  Washington,  May  15,  16,  and  17.  The  program  Ineludee  a 
reception  by  Ihe  Corcoran  Cadets  of  Washington,  vlaits  under  Intelli- 
gent guidance  to  government  buildiug«  and  departments,  a  special 
reception  with  nn  address  by  the  president,  and  a  visit  to  the  home 
and  tomb  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  it  Is  hoped  that 
fitting  words  will  duly  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  year  In 
which  at  tbls  place  the  ** foremost  man  of  the  ages*'  addreesed  hla 
farewell  words  to  his  fellow  countrymen.  Good  results  cannot  fkU  in 
attend  patriotic  pilgrimages  of  this  character,  through  the  Insplrlog  of 
high  ideals  and  noble  purposes.  It  is  expected  that  the  example  aet  by 
the  American  Guards  of  New  York  will  be  followed  by  many  similar 
pilgrimages  from  other  places. 


^HooL  OF  Applied  Ethics — The  annual  summer  meeting  of  this. 
school,  much  to  the  regret  of  many,  will  be  omitted  this  aeaaon. 
Meanwhile  plans  for  enlarged  usefulness  are  In  contemplation,  and  a 
Beosion  as  usual  is  promised  in  1897.  Bealred  information  may  te 
obtained  by  atldressing  S.  Burns  Weston,  secretary,  1305  Arch  8tjve(, 
Philadelphia. 


Y.  M,  C.  A.  Work  in  Civics. — Eighty-one  members  are  reportetl 
aa  having  attended  the  year's  course  in  civics  provided  by  the  Y.  ^1 
C.  A.  of  Dayton,  O. 
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The  American  Magazine  of  Civic 

FIFTH  YEAR.  EIGHTH  VOLUME. 

LOOKING    FORWARD. 


ATTRACTIVE    NEW  FEATURE^, 

The  attractive  new  cover  of  **The  American  Magazine] of  Civics"  is  snggeith 
of  other  improvements  which  are  to  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  circumftaace 
permit.  Fulfillment  is  better  than  promise  ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  publishers 
editors  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  now,  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  magaziiu 
without  in  any  degree  detracting  from  the  value  of  its  contents»  more  and 
attractive  to  ail  classes  of  American  citizens. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  eighth  volume  the  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
zine  deem  it  a  fitting  opportunity  for  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  generoi 
support  accorded  to  it  by  citizens  everywhere,  and  of  the  exceptional  favors 
tended  to  it  by  the  public  press.  The  statement  may  properly  be  here  rcpeatt 
that  its  pages  are  intended  to  represent  a  popular  forum  for  the  serious  and  prai 
tical  rather  than  theoretical  discussion  of  whatever  questions  of  govenunenl 
citizenship,  and  social  order  may  be  regarded  as  having  vital  relation  to  the  hif^ 
est  welfare  of  the  institutions  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  invites  suitable  contributions  in  the  way  of  articles,  or  brief  expressions 
opinion,  from  all  writers  in  sympathy  with  its  aims,  and  will  give  cxpresiioa  1 
serious  and  honest  views  regardless  of  the  political  or  religious  affiliattoas  of 
citizens  by  whom  they  are  offered.     In  brief,  it  will  in  the  future*  er* 
fully  than  in  the  past,  justify  its  title  to  public  confidence  and  support  as 
journal  of  practical  patriotism  and  as  the  only  American  magazine  of  its  kto^. 

A  WORD  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  who  desire  to  secure  the  attention  of 

Readers  in  communities  throughout  the  United  States, 

Representatives  of  the  highest  type  of  citizenship, 

Men  and  women  of  position  and  intelligence, 

The  most  thrifty  and  progressive  people  everywhere, 

The  model  homes  of  America, 

Artisans,  authors,  bankers,  college  presidents,  clergymen,  lawyers,  IlbrAHaai 
manufacturers,  merchants,  teachers,  the  old,  the  young, 

In  brief,  those  who,  if  not  all  rich,  are  all  in  condition  to  buy  what  appeals  ti 
their  needs, 

will  find  '*The  American  Magazine  of  Civics"  an  exceptionally  valuable  Advn 
tising  medium.     Advertising  rates  sent  on  application.  ^Address 
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The  Homeseeker's  Promised 
Land. 

Th«  Territory  of  Utah  entered  the  Union  of 
SUtw  on  January  4,  I89i>.  with  a  |kOpuUtlon  of 
about  200,000  people  and  acliinate  tiimurpaaaed 
in  thy  wide  world.  It  in  richer  in  agriculhiral 
resources  than  any  other  state.  It  has  within 
ila  t>orders  nearly  all  of  the  known  ininenils 
and  metala— gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  etc.. 
in  abundant  quantities.  It  baa,  best  of  all,  a 
healUi-eiving  rlimate,  always  temperate  In 
Sui^ouier  and  Winter.  It  haa  hot  sulphur 
,apring8  and  hi.  In  tact,  one  larj^e  sanitariuni. 
rtah  is  the  idea]  place  to  build  a  home  in 
rbicb  to  spend  thu  balance  of  your  days,  sur- 
»anded  by  farm  and  orchard  which  fEuarantee 
all  the  necessftlos  and  most  of  the  oomforts  of 
life.  There  are  millions  of  such  homes  now 
awaitine  settlement.  Send  to  F.  A.  Wadleigh, 
8alt  Luke  City,  for  copies  of  Utah  pamphletn. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  pofft  yourself  on  the  merits 
of  the  new  State,  wliich  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  The  Promised  Loud,** 
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A  Novel  of  Contemporary  Interest. 

SIX  THOUSAND  TONS   OF   QOLQ 

A  Story  of  Finance  and  Adventure. 

By  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  Loudon  correspondent  of  The  Sun^  N«w  Y<rtt: 
pagee,  cloth,  ornaiuental,  $1.25. 
The  story  U  not  only  ititeroittinK  la  itself  hut  deals  with  the  most  preflAlDg  probUfl 
the  preaent  day,  the  monetary  question.    It  la  a  novel  of  the  timed. 

FLOOD  &  VINCENT,  Publishers, 

The  Chautauqua-Century  Vrcss,  MEAD\'ILLE. 


SAFEST 

FASTEST 

FINEST 


TRIIIS  III  Tll[  WORLD 


ARE  THE 


ROYAL  BLUE  LIN 


RUNNING  VIA 


TRAINS  BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK, 
R     /l^    O  PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON 

Ail  Trains   Veaiibuled  from  end  to  end  Heated  by  Steam,  Itturmnatedby  Pintsch  Ltffha 

Protected  by  Pullman  $  Antx-Tclewoptng  Devtte,  and  operated  under 

Perfected  Block  Signal  System 


R.  R. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroai 


Matnlmin*  a  complete  iterTice  of  Vestlbuied 
ExprcM  TmiQi>  twlwcen 

NEW  YORK 

CINCINNA  TI. 

ST.  LOUIS,  and 

CHICAGO, 

muirpKn  wirH 

Pullman  Palace   Sleeping  Car«, 

ROKKIKU  THBOCGH    WITHOOT  CHAIVOK. 


ALL  B.  &  O.  TRAINS 


ETVBIEK    TBK 


EAST  AND  WEST  RUN  VIA  WASHINGTON. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES:  R,    B.    CAMPBELL, 


211  WAsbinstoo.st..  RoKtou.  Ma.sfi. 

416  Bnwdway,  New  Yorh. 

H.  e.  Cor.  tilti  uud  CbcHtnut  SU.,  PhlUdelphta.  P^ 

Cot.  Uaitimore  and  Tnlvert  sui.,  Bailltnore,  Ma. 

7U7  I5in  wu.  N.  W    Cor.  N.  ^.  Ave..  WMhlngion.  D.C 

Oor.  U  ood  -SI.  ana  Klllb  Ave.,  rttlsburif,  ^a. 

Ooi.  tourtii  aod  Vine  mreeu,  CinclQaatl.O. 

liUCUtk  .StreeL  Chtcasn,  11). 

I0&  North  Broadway,  HI.  Loul%  Mo. 


General  Manager. 

CHAS.  O.  SCULL, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


ST.  DENIS 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

OppoHte  Grace  CkurcA, 


EUROPEAN    PLAN, 
Kooma  fi.QO  per  ilaj  and  apwmnS.  ^ 


Boperlorltlci  ostAblUtK-J: 
UoMeft  KeT"Touch,  Greatest  Si|Md.  Most  Conventent 
Piper  Feed.  Bett  for  bath   Correspondence  antf 
Mannoldlng.  Best  Sjilem  of  Scilei. 

/V«n«  the  (J'ii'    '  ''■'  itiirnt. 

in.  \u:   ISTCTtlfin, 

(imtlentrn:  Wr  tiAve  now  In  tis^  in  thft  BtirvAQB 
fiftttlH  iK-inrlniont  nenrly  80  Oensmore  iiiACtitn^n. 
W«  have  no  t'lxnpUlnl  mitn  tiie  usere  of  tlium, 
ti*nf«  wre  cnnolnrio  ttiev  nre  glTtng  enlUc  KattafSic- 
llOD.  R»>i«<tfuliy, 

(Stened)         HiKAM  Bltkihgham,  C^nttodlao. 

Frv<<:  lIluHlnitml  painptilel  ct>ntA]n1n£  temtimoDl- 
ftlb  fniMi  Iffi^liig  ffmr<-rnx. 

Otnamore  Typewriter  Co.,  316  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


In  a  modeat  and  UDobtnmlre  way  (bef 
are  few  better  conducted  hoteU  in  tb 
metropolitt  than  the  St-.  Denis. 

The  great  popularity  it  has  aoqoiivd  < 
readily  be  traced  to  its  unique  locaUoo, 
homelike  atmosphere,  the  pecolkar  ex4 
leuce  of   iia  ouL«dne  and  aervlee.  aiul 
very  moderate  prices. 

WiLUAM  TavioB  Aft 


TAKK  A  TKIF  OVEB 
THE      :        :        :        : 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  8EB 

The  Grandest  Scenery 
in  the  United  States. 

The  favorite  Route  of  both  travelers 
and  tourists. 

a  K.  HOOPER, 
OcfwraX  I^oMaen^fer  Aomt^ 

Dknvkiv  Oolo. 


TheColoradoMidland  Ry 

U  the  only  broad  gauge  liae  to  the 
CRIPPLE  CREEK  DISTRICT. 


ARE  THE 


THROUGH  PtlLLMAN  SLEEPERS  DAILY 
Deih'ee  axd  Colorado  SrsiNGs. 


BE  SURe  YOU  STRVKC  TH^  SHORT  TRAIL 
THROVl&HTHiNiTtVK^V 


Standard 

HiaH  GRADE  CYCLE 
CONSTRUCTION 

SEND   FOR  CATAUraUE. 


